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Song 

of 

the  New  Year 

I  AM  the  New  Year,  born  to-night, 
Spirit  of  Hope  and  Child  of  Light. 
Locked  in  the  Days  that  are  to 
come 

Are  joys  for  many  and  tears  for 
some. 

Lovers  will  quarrel  and  lovers  will  mate ; 
Men  will  struggle  and  men  will  hate; 
And  Father  Time  in  his  wise  old  way 
Will  mow  and  mow  with  his  scythe  each 
day. 

I  am  the  spirit  of  noble  dreams; 

I  am  the  light  that  faintly  gleams 
In  the  souls  of  men  who  pause  in  strife. 
With  a  fleeting  sigh  for  a  wasted  life. 
The  dreams  soon  fade  from  the  tired 
brain, 

Forgot  in  the  race  of  greed  and  gain; 
~Yet  a  few  will  turn  with  a  seeing  eye 
To  the  steadfast  stars  in  the  silent  sky. 

Oh,  heed  ye  the  good  news  flashed  afar 
From  brazen  bell  and  shining  star : 

Hope  re-born  in  the  hearts  of  men, 

Love  and  charity  rise  again; 

The  sun  has  set,  but  the  sun  will  rise 
Out  of  the  East  as  the  darkness  flies, 
Flashing  forth  like  a  flag  unfurled ; 
•“God’s  in  His  Heaven:  All’s  right  with 
the  world.” 

I  am  the  New  Year,  born  to-night, 

Spirit  of  Hope  and  Child  of  Light. 
Locked  in  the  days  that  are  to  come 
Are  joys  for  many  and  tears  for  some. 
Lovers  will  quarrel  and  lovers  will  mate  • 
Men  will  be  kind  and  men  will  hate; 

And  Father  Time  in  his  wise  old  way 
Will  mow— and— mow— with  his  scythe 
each  day. 

Douglas  Z.  Doty. 

A  Plain  Case 

J  I  'HE  JUDGE :  What  reason  have  you 
1  to  believe,  from  the  evidence,  that 
this  man  didn’t  visit  his  home  some 
time  during  the  day? 

Foreman  of  Jury:  Because,  your 
lonor,  it  was  disclosed  by  the  evidence 
that  on  that  day  his  wife  was  giving  a 
fcridge  party. 
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MORN  AY  WILLIAMS,  Edward  R. 

Finch  and  Charles  F.  McKenna 
appeared  the  other  day  as  signers  of  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
in  which  they  expounded  the  aim  “of 
securing  newspapers  for  our  homes 
which  shall  at  all  times  be  free  from 
lewd  or  suggestive  articles  detrimental 
to  morals,  offensive  to  decency,  and 
damaging  to  self-respect.”  They  got 
some  excellent  backers,  whose  names 
they  printed  “for  the  encouragement 
of  a  clean  press.” 

But  are  our  newspapers  hereabouts 
“  unclean,”  and  is  this  effort  to  cure 
them  of  what  the  three  endeavorers 
call  “lewd  and  suggestive  articles” 
and  “libidinous  details”  a  timely  and 
necessary  movement?  Our  sense  of 
propriety  may  have  become  blunted, 
but  we  confess  to  the  opinion  that  our 
papers  are  decent.  Some  of  them  are 
sensational  and  pretty  reckless  about 
either  the  worth  or  the  veracity  of 
their  news  articles,  but  they  seem 
to  us  remarkably  free  from  salac¬ 
ity.  We  don’t  recall  any  paper,  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening,  one-cent,  two-cent  or 
three-cent,  that  seems  to  be  looking 
for  a  chance  to  print  “libidinous  de¬ 
tails  ”  of  criminality  or  deportment. 
There  are  plenty  of  papers  that  will 
print  the  news,  and  sometimes  the  news 
includes  details  that  it  is  not  necessary 
or  expedient  that  children  should  read, 
but  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  that 


everything  that  children  should  not 
read  should  be  left  out  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  Once  in  a  while  it  happens 
that  a  vigilant  parent  gathers  up  all 
the  papers  that  come  to  the  house  and 
suppresses  them  for  fear  the  children 
should  read  something  in  them,  but 
that  is  very  unusual. 

Take  the  Hearst  papers— the  typi¬ 
cal  “  yellows  ” ;  they  sell  for  one 
cent,  which  does  not  begin  to  pay  the 
cost  of  making  them,  and  they  have 
an  immense  number  of  readers,  most 
of  whom  are  lacking  in  nice  discrimi¬ 
nation.  Their  important  faults,  as  we 
see  them,  are  not  the  faults  of  which 
Messrs.  Williams,  Finch  and  McKenna 
accuse  them.  Mr.  Brisbane  gives  his 
audience  a  lot  of  amusing  pictures, 
which  are  entirely  decent,  some  boxing 
pictures,  which  are  also  decent,  a  lot 
of  editorial  discourse,  most  of  which 
is  considerably  edifying  and  almost  all 
of  it  intensely  moral,  a  good  deal  of 
gossip,  and  a  full  allowance  of  crime. 
For  some  reason  the  mass  of  readers 
are,  and  always  have  been,  very  much 
interested  in  crime,  and  especially  in 
murders  and  criminal  trials.  Crime  is 
easy  and  lively  reading.  It  is  a  little 
out  of  the  common  routine  of  life  and 
somewhat  exciting.  When  a  notable 
murder  involves  considerations  of 
jealousy  or  infidelity  they  get  their 
due  share  of  notice.  Nobody  can  make 
a  popular  newspaper  and  ignore  crime, 
or  even  belittle  it.  Detective  stories 
are  notoriously  popular,  and  there  is 
some  detective  interest  in  nearly  all 
crimes.  And  gossip  and  the  doings  of 
rich  and  conspicuous  people  are  also 
of  interest  to  the  multitude.  When 
Mrs.  Astor  died  and  the  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  printed  seven  pictures  of  her,  that 
may  have  been  a  waste  of  space,  but 


it  was  not  indecent.  The  immense 
amount  of  tattle  that  nearly  all  the 
papers  printed  in  the  course  of  last 
year  about  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  and 
Miss  Elkins  was  impertinent  and  in¬ 
trusive,  and  a  large  part  of  it  was 
fictitious,  but  it  was  not  indecent  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  movers  for  clean 
newspapers  understand  that  word. 

The  faults  of  our  newspapers,  as 
Life  sees  them,  do  not  include  salac¬ 
ity  to  any  serious  extent,  but  re¬ 
late  rather  to  sensationalism,  unwar¬ 
rantable  invasions  of  privacy,  frivo¬ 
lousness,  loose  standards  of  veracity 
and  interested  opinions.  Nearly  all — 
perhaps  all — the  papers  have  to  be  read 
with  allowances,  general  or  particular. 
We  take  with  salt  anything  the  Sun 
prints  that  has  any  bearing  on  Mr. 
Roosevelt  or  his  administration,  though 
the  rest  of  the  Sun’s  news  is  apt  to  be 
reliable;  in  reading  the  Herald  we  al¬ 
low  for  Mr.  Bennett’s  various  spites; 
in  reading  the  World,  for  Mr.  Pulit¬ 
zer’s  limitations  and  the  compulsions 
of  a  large  circulation;  in  reading  the 
Hearst  papers  we  allow  for  Mr. 
Hearst,  for  anti-Chineeism,  for  cir¬ 
culation  among  the  inconsiderate,  for 
the  list  against  McClellan,  for  Mr. 
Brisbane’s  enthusiastic  fidelity  to  his 
valuable  Jewish  advertisers,  and  so  on; 
in  reading  the  T ribune  we  merely  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  professionally  Re¬ 
publican,  and  of  the  Post  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  is  professionally  respectable, 
and  of  those  journals  that  are  bonded 
or  mortgaged  we  try  sometimes  to  re¬ 
call  or  surmise  who  lent  the  money 
or  bought  the  securities.  So  we  all 
weigh  the  words  of  newspapers  just 
as  we  do  the  words  of  men,  and  try  to 
guess  as  near  the  truth  as  our  knowl¬ 
edge  or  our  judgment  can  contrive. 
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GETTING  EVEN 

Z°:V,T°"oZ bz -■  bri"‘  °,s<s,°”ce> :  ™  «**  —  ™» 

“  iz  s"“  - * 

he  said  hooray/  an'  gimme  another  quarter.” 


message,  boy? 

‘  CUDDKNT  git  out. 


We  Are  Seven” 

N  the  course  of  our  morning  stroll,  we 

((met  the  customary  village  maiden. 

“  Good  morning,  dearie,”  we  said,  with 
studied  politeness,  “  Tell  us,  if  you  please 
—are  you  the  only  one  in  your  family.” 

She  smiled  the  usual  village  maiden 
smile. 

dear>  no!”  she  exclaimed. 

Don’t  you  know,  it  is  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory  that  we  are  seven?  ” 

“So!”  we  exclaimed.  “And  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  ask,  where  are  the 
others?  ” 

She  waved  her  hand  in  the  distance. 

"One  of  them,”  she  explained,  “is  a 
Christian  Scientist— my  eldest  sister. 
Two  have  taken  up  the  Yogi  cult,  and 
are  practicing  rhythmic  breathing  all  over 
the  country.  Two  are  in  New  Thought, 
one  is  a  psychologist,  and  my  little 
brother  has  just  been  converted  to  the 
Emmanuel  movement.” 


“  And  yet  you  say  that  you  are 
seven?  ” 

“That’s  quite  correct.  I  shall  main¬ 
tain  it,  in  spite  of  everything.” 

“But,  nay,  nay,”  I  protested,  “if,  as 
you  say,  all  these  things  have  happened, 
surely,  you  are  not  as  you  have  stated.” 

But  the  little  maid  was  firm. 

«  ^  *Sn  *’  ^e’r  she  whispered. 

Being  Americans,  they  must  follow 
dutifully  in  the  lead  of  the  latest  fool 
fad.  So,  I  still  say,  with  all  the  em¬ 
phasis  due  from  my  rural  position,  that 

WE  ARE  SEVEN.” 

And  that  was  all  I  could  get  out  of 
her. 


Make  a  Submarine  of  Her 

T’HE  cruiser  Y ankee,  which  has  sunk 
1  twice  within  three  months,  has  suf¬ 
ficiently  disclosed  that  her  talent  is  for 
submarine  navigation. 


starting  in  on 


SMALL  SCALE 
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The  Fashions 


LIFE 


N  elderly  gentleman,  a  doctor,  who  came  groping 
last  month  into  a  patient’s  room,  explained  that 
coming  out  of  the  opera  the  night  before  a  girl 
had  turned  her  head  suddenly  and  scraped  one 
of  his  eyeballs  with  the  rim  of  her  big  hat,  and 
put  his  eyes  out  ot  focus. 

The  big  hats!  They  are  passing  now,  but 
what  an  ugly  nuisance  they  have  been!  And  the  directoire 
gowns,  so  scant  in  the  skirt  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to  walk  in— 
not  so’  much  raiment  as  a  fancy  costume— what  an  imposition 
on  feminine  patience  !  What  an  impudent  reflection  on  femi¬ 
nine  good  sense ! 


NEW  YEAR'S  INTENTIONS 
ie  World :  i  want  to  go  quietly,  chauffeur. 
rbcricnced  Chauffeur:  very  good,  ma'am,  i’ll  take  you 

RE  THE  ROAD  IS  WIDE  AND  STRAIGHT  AND  THE  PAVEMENT 


low  will  it  be  when  women  vote?  Will  they  still  con- 
i  themselves  as  meekly  as  now  to  wear  any  impertinent 
on  that  Paris  sends  over?  Will  they  still  go  without 
ets  ■  still  submit  to  the  violent  fluctuations  in  style 
h  make  (as  is  their  purpose)  last  year’s  frocks  look  pre- 

lrely  paleozoic?  . 

lood  clothes  are  nice,  and  though  they  are  expensive  they 
worth  the  money  if  one  has  it.  But  they  ought  to ,  be  smt- 
and  convenient  as  well  as  handsome,  and  they  should  be 
ted  to  the  wearer  and  not  piled  on  to  her  in  barbarous 
fference  to  her  qualities  and  occupations.  Putting  elab- 
e  carriage-lady  costumes  on  a  girl  who  has  no  carriage, 
s  to  walk,  and  rides,  when  she  rides,  in  a  street-car,  is 
sense.  For  a  courtesan  to  give  her  thoughts  to  resplend- 


HOPE  YOU  WILL  TURN  OUT  HEALTHIER  THAN  THE  LAST  ONE 


PROPOSED  DESIGN  FOR  MORE  COMFORT  IN  THOSE  VEHICLES 


ent  elaborations  of  costume  that  will  attract  attention  is  prob¬ 
ably  good  business,  but  why  should  more  fortunate  and  more 
respected  ladies  do  it?  Well  dressed  is  when  you  look  nice; 
less  well  dressed  is  when  you  look  stunning;  least  well 
dressed  is  when  your  clothes  look  better  than  you  do. 

How  long  would  men  endure  to  wear  coats  that  hooked 
up  the  back?  For  several  years,  now,  stylish  women  have  put 
up  with  that  inconvenience.  Why  ?  Somebody  in  Paris  or 
London  said  that  should  be  the  way.  Is  there  any  sense  in 
it?  Not  a  scintilla.  But  it  will  endure  until  the  fashion 
changes. 

Clothes  should  be  something  you  put  on  for  decency  and 
convenience,  to  keep  you  warm  and  to  make  you  look  nice. 
They  should  not  be  something  that  you  employ  yourself  to 
exhibit.  If  someone  else  employs  you  to  exhibit  them— a 
theatre-manager,  a  shopkeeper,  a  dressmaker  that  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter  and  the  employment  may  be  worth  while  if  the 
pay  is  good. 


LIFE 
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Paucity.  Not  Plenty 


R.  OSCAR  HAMMER- 
STEIN  recently  got 
out  an  injunction  pre¬ 
venting  a  New  York 
paper  from  publishing 
certain  alleged  love 
letters  which  he  was 
said  to  have  written  a  lady,  and  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  which,  in  Mr.  Hammerstein’s 
opiniqn,  tended  to  make  him  “  ridicu¬ 
lous.” 

We  have  often  wondered  why  it  was 
that  the  love  letter,  however  sacred  it  is 
in  private  life,  immediately  excites 
laughter  when  printed.  It  loses  noth¬ 
ing  of  its  truth  by  this  process.  And  so 
far  as  the  statements  in  it  are  concerned, 
it  usually  falls  short  of  the  truth,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  beyond  it. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
no  man  ever  encloses  one  thousand 
kisses  to  his  beloved,  but  this  is  only  a 
figure  of  speech.  But  one  thousand 
kisses  by  no  means  adequately  expresses 
a  man’s  feelings  when  he  is  in  love.  The 
very  apparent  excess  of  Jhis  similes  and 
his  expressions  are  in  themselves  indi¬ 
cations  that  no  language  can  really  con¬ 
vey  the  actual-. state  of  his  heart.  How 
faint  seem  the  words  “  Lovey  Dovey  ” 
and  “honey”  and  “sweetheart”  to  ex¬ 
press  that  torrent  of  feeling  which  one 
has  toward  the  object  of  one’s  affec1 
tions.  What  is  really  needed  is  a  new 
vocabulary  much  more  extensive  than 
the  one  in  present  use. 


Symptomatic 


been  an  “  event  ”  in  the  life  of  his  par¬ 
ents  which  at  the  time  passed  unnoticed, 
bearing  fruit  in  himself.  But  no  mat¬ 
ter  when  or  where  it  occurred,  it  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  social  conditions 
surrounding  the  individual  caused  it. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  this 
“indolent,  shiftless  and  ambitionless” 
individual  waiting  in  a  bread  line,  and 
the  ambitious,  toiling,  steady-eyed  finan¬ 
cier  at  the  top  of  the  heap,  concerned 
only  with  gathering  as  much  power  to 
himself  as  possible,  thoroughly  unprin¬ 
cipled  and  merciless  and  selfish.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  lies  the  occasional  ob¬ 
server  and  commentator,  like  Mr.  Pow- 
derly,  who  apparently  thinks  that  the 
“event”  is  the  cause  of  thfe  trouble. 
Whereas  it  is  but  a  symptom. 

Growing  Pensions 
HE  Pension  appropriation,  which, 
for  the  years  1907-8.  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $146,000,000,  will  be  increased  to 
$175,000,000  in  1909-10. 

The  Pensioners  seem  to  increase  year 
after  year  in  about  the  same  proportion 
as  those  who  are  entitled  to  a  pension 
have  died  off. 

The  question  naturally  begins  to  arise, 

“  Is  there  really  one  man  in  the  entire 
country  who  is  actually  entitled  tq  a 
pension  ?  ” 

War  is  certainly  a  great  force,  when 
forty  years  after,  one  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-five  millions  a  year  have  to 
be  spent  on  people  whom  some 
one  or  other  may  be,  supposes 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Who  says  that  doing  your  duty 
to  your  country  doesn’t  pay? 


I  have  made  it  a  prac¬ 
tice  for  years,  whenever- 
in  New  York  city,  to 
take  my  place  in  the 
bread  lines  and  converse 
with  the  unfortunates  I 
found  there.  ...  In 
the  main  he  is  a  bum, 
slovenly,  indolent,  shift¬ 
less  and  ambitionless. 
Some  event  in  his  past 
life  broke  his  spirit,  and 
of  his  own  volition  it  will  not  mend. — T.  V. 
Powderly. 

IT  is  this  “  event,”  occurring  in  the  life 
of  every  unfortunate,  that  causes  all' 
the  trouble  with  our  present  social  con¬ 
ditions.  Mr.  Powderly  does  noL  of 
course,  know  what  this  “event”  is,  but 
if  he  did  he  would  find  that  it  is  never 
due  to  the  individual  himself,  but  to  his 
environment  or  heredity.  It  may  have 


Shams 


®NE  of  Life’s  critics  has 
written  to  us  complaining 
1  of  our  statement  about  the 
I  Salvation  Army  Santa 
Clauses,  and  relating  how 
he  was  once  helped  by  the 
Salvation  Army.  No  doubt. 
Our  remarks  were  not  directed  against 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
but  against  the  bad  taste  and  hypocrisy 
underlying  the  Christmas  Santa  Clauses. 
A  straightforward  appeal  on  the  part  of 
the  Volunteers  of  America — the  worst 
offenders — by  its  liveried  representatives, 
would  meet  with  as  hearty  a  response  on 
the  part  of  the  public  as  from  these 
sniveling  and  bewhiskered  pretenses  who 


trade  upon  one  of  our  finest  sentiments 
to  extract  money  from  the  passer  by. 
Recently  during  the  holiday  season  we 
saw  three  pathetic  little  street  waifs  go 
up  to  one  of  these  howling  Christmas 
dervishes  and  shake  him  solemnly  and 
trustfully  by  the  hand.  When  you  have 
to  resort  to  a  trick  like  this  to  fool  the 
people  your  cause  is  weak  somewhere 
along  the  line. 


There  Are  Liars  and  Liars 

Senator  Bourne  would  add  $50,000  a  year 
to  the  President’s  salary.  Hush,  money? — 
Boston  Transcript. 

DOES  our  neighbor  imagine  that  this 
would  be  any  inducement  to  stop 
talking  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Liar’s  Club 
itself  ought  to  be  willing  to  make  up  a 
purse  and  contribute  this  extra  amount 
each  year,  merely  for  the  sake  of  being 
so  well  advertised. 

In  a  country  where  to  be  an  ordinary 
liar  offers  no  distinction  at  all,  it  ought 
to  be  worth  something  to  be  dubbed  a 
presidential  liar;  lifting,  as  it  does, 
one  up  into  the  limelight  and  creating 
enough  sympathy  alone  to  be  worth  the 
price  of  admission. 


Recovery 

The  girl  of  twenty  is  generally  far  more 
capable  of  managing  an  allowance  than  a  boy 
of  the  same  age. — Ladies'  Field. 

But  she  gets  over  it  quicker. 


Birds  and  Rum 

MANY  of  the  birds 
of  plumage  used 
to  decorate  our  ladies’ 
hats  with  come  from 
Africa.  The  method  used 
is  as  follows,  described 
by  Miss  Marshall '  Saun¬ 
ders  of  Halifax,  N.  S.  ; 


African  negroes  catch  birds  and  take  them 
to  the  captains  of  barks  plying  between  the 
West  Coast  and  Boston.  The  captains  buy 
the  birds  in  lots.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  cap- 

Had  e  a  Pint  rum  for  the  first  ten 
birds,  then  when  the  negro  becomes  stupified 
they  take  the  rest  of  his  birds. 


Rum,  apparently,  is  the  basis  of  the 
trade. 

This,  of  course,  is  as  it  should  be. 
Rum  has  always  been  associated  with 
cruelty  and  crime,  and  is  a  fit  repre¬ 
sentative.  Ladies  who  wear  hats  trimmed 
with  birds’  feathers  which  happen  spe¬ 
cially  to  please  should  remember  that 
probably  the  effect  which  they  like  has 
not  taken  more  than  an  unusual  amount 
of  rum. 

The  best  and  most  fetching  effects 
need  not  necessarily  require  an  excessive 
amount  of  rum.  There  is  consolation 
in  this 
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She  Knows  Enough 

HE  does  not  know  who  Caesar  was. 
Nor  when  Columbus  sailed  the  seas  : 
She  may,  for  all  she  says  or  does, 
Think  Botticelli  is  a  cheese  ! 

Now,  gentle  reader,  don’t  commence 
To  say  you  think  it  is  a  pity 
To  live  in  ignorance  so  dense — 

You  see,  she’s  pretty. 

She  will  not  wrinkle  up  her  brow 
To  call  to  mind  a  verse  of  Keats'  ; 

Ask  her  if  Shakespeare’s  writing  now, 
She’ll  say  she  likes  the  parquet  seats  ; 

Of  current  topics  she  may  speak 
And  show  misinformation  simple — 

But  in  the  rose-pink  of  her  cheek 
There  is  a  dimple. 

She’ll  tell  you  socialism’s  cute 
Because  a  friend  who’s  rather  plain 
Is  lecturing  from  here  to  Butte 
And  has  so  many  in  her  train ; 

She  cannot  tell  you  what  is  meant 
By  the  philosophy  of  Ibsen, 

But  her’s  is  beauty  that  is  blent — 

A  Fisher-Gibson. 

Of  differential  calculus 

She  may  discourse  in  language  clear 
Until  at  last  it  comes  to  us 

She  means  some  automobile  gear; 

The  fact  that  Raphael  is  dead 

Leads  not  to  talk  on  pictures  olden — 

Her  lips  are  cherry-ripely-red, 

Her  hair  is  golden. 

So,  what  is  history  to  her? 

What  are  reformers  and  their  ilk? 

She  has  the  latest  word  on  fur 

And  wears  the  newest  shades  in  silk. 

Sigh  not  that  she  must  live  alone, 

For  her  unlearnedness  quench  your 
pity; 

She  knows  all  that  needs  to  be  known — 

You  see,  she’s  pretty! 

Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 


THE  AMERICAN 
wear  clothes  t 
weather. 

The  Briton  :  What  are  you — ; 
ning  change  artist? 


I  always  try  to 
conform  to  the 


ight- 


SOCIETY  ITEM 

ND  MRS.  MC  ADAM  AND  THE  YOUNG  MCADAMS  TOOK  A  SPIN,  UP  THE  AVENUE,  IN  THEIR  AMERI- 
MIKE  MCADAM  IS  A  DEVOTED  AUTO  MOBILIST  AND  IN  FACT 
SPENDS  HIS  ENTIRE  TIME  IN  HIS  MACHINE. 


CAN-BUILT  ROADSTER. 


THE  GOOD  DIE  YOUNG  ” 


The  Wrong  Number 

CHE  ( transmitter )  :  I  want  125  John. 

He  ( receiver )  :  Sorry,  Mabel,  but 
I  haven’t  got  a  nickel;  besides,  my 
name’s  not  John ! 


False  Term 

JANITOR :  Did  you  refer  to  this  here 
apartment  as  hell? 

Cold  Tenant  :  Hardly.  You  can’t 
freeze  to  death  in  hell. 
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GLAD  HE’S  ALIVE 

“funny!  WHEN  I  COME  OUT  THIS  MORNIN*  I  HADN’T  A  DURN  THING  TO  BE  THANKFUL  FOR, - AN'  NOW  LOOK  AT  ME  !  ” 


What  is  the  Worst  Novel  of  the  Past  Year? 
And  Why? 

Three  Prizes,  $100,  $50,  $25. 


TO  the  contributor  who  sends  in  the 


best  answer  to  these  questions, 


Life  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars. 

^  To  the  contributor  who  sends  in  the 

cj  vL 


second  best  answer,  Life  will  give  Fifty 
Dollars. 

To  the  contributor  who  sends  in  the 
third  best  answer,  Life  will  give  Twenty-five 
Dollars. 


conditions. 

All  manuscripts  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Life, 
17  West  Thirty-first  Street,  New  York,  and  must  be 
marked  “  Worst  Novel  Contest.” 


No  contribution  must  exceed  five  hundred  words  in 
length.  The  shorter  the  better. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  contributor  must  be  writ¬ 
ten  plainly  on  each  manuscript. 

Life  does  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  loss  or  non¬ 
return  of  contributions,  but  where  a  stamped  and  addressed 
return  envelope  is  inclosed,  rejected  manuscripts  will  be 
returned. 

Each  contestant  may  send  in  as  many  contributions  as  he 
or  she  desires. 

The  contest  will  close  on  February  fifteenth,  no  manu¬ 
scripts  received  after  noon  of  that  day  being  considered. 

The  contest  will  be  decided  bv  the  Editors  of  Life. 
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WILL  THE  HORSE  BE  SUPERSEDED  BY  THE  AUTOMOBILE  IN  EVERY  EQUESTRIAN  SPORT? 


As  to  Mr.  Morgan’s  Grandfather 

URIOSITY  was  expressed  in  Life 
the  other  day  as  to  a  reference  to 
the  article  by  Theodore  Parker  about 
the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  which  Emerson, 
with  misgivings,  put  into  the  Dial  (of 
which  at  that  time  he  was  editor),  and 
which  promptly  sold  out  the  edition  of 
the  paper  which  contained  it. 

John  Pierpont  was  a  poet,  but  the 
Parker  discourse  did  not  have  to  do 
with  his  poetry.  It  seems  that  there 
was  a  lot  of  rum  stored  in  the  cellar  of 
the  Rev.  Pierpont’s  church,  and  that  he 
did  not  approve  of  its  being  there,  and 
that  he  relieved  his  mind  with  entire 
candor  to  his  congregation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  appears  that  the  relations  of 
Mr.  Morgan’s  grandfather  with  his  con¬ 
gregation  afforded  considerable  excite¬ 
ment  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  Boston, 


and  it  was  what  Theodore  Parker  had 
to  say  on  that  subject  that  sold  out  the 
Dial. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  John  Pierpont 
Morgan’s  various  collections  of  objects 
of  art  and  curious  books  represent  an 
investment  of  forty  million  dollars.  A 
sermon  by  his  grandfather  on  the  Re¬ 
lation  of  Art  to  Salvation  with  com¬ 
ments  by  Theodore  Parker  would  make 
interesting  reading. 

Has  art  any  relation  to  salvation  any¬ 
how  ?  Are  Mr.  Morgan’s  expensive  col¬ 
lections  going  to  do  any  absolute  good? 
Is  there  any  good  that  is  not  moral 
good,  and  is  art  of  any  moral  value? 

Collaterally  and  indirectly  it  probably 
is.  Ruskin  said  “  Life  without  work  is 
guilt:  industry  without  art  is  brutal.” 
Whatever  lessens  the  brutality  of  in¬ 
dustry  helps  towards  salvation,  which, 
after  all,  is  only  a  perfected  kind  of 


civilization.  There  can  be  salvation 
without  art  and  art  without  salvation, 
but,  at  least,  art  is  a  by-product  of 
some  of  the  forces  that  make  for  sal¬ 
vation.  Nature  is  well  architected  and 
embellished  in  excellent  taste.  An  ugly 
Heaven  would  be  incredible.  Then,  in 
spite  of  the  Thaw  trial,  there  must  be 
a  justifiable  relation  between  art  and 
salvation,  and  Mr.  Morgan’s  collections 
belong  among  the  forces  for  good. 


Pittsburg,  Dec.  14. — The  phonograph  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  witness  to-day  in  the  Police 
Court  of  Magistrate  George  S.  England  on 
the  north  side. — Daily  Paper. 

INCE  when  was  it  discovered  that 
the  phonograph  understood  the 
meaning  of  an  oath?  It  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  photograph  machines  can 
lie.  Why  not  phonographs? 


THE  NEW  BOY 
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Dust  Unto  Dust 


TmHE  club  window  was  crowded 
as  young  Chester  came  up. 

As  for  him,  he  took  it  all  in 
good  part,  sauntering  up  the 
front  steps  as  if  he  had  left 
nothing  unusual  behind  him. 

He  was  greeted  with  a  medley 
of  yells  and  groans. 

“  Where  did  you  get  the 
junk?”  “Are  you  going 
to  enter  it  in  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  race?”  “That  must 
have  been  the  first  one 
made,”  and  similar  obser¬ 
vations  were  thrown  at  him 
from  all  sides. 

It  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  sight. 
And  to  think  that  Chester — who  prided 
himself  on  the  perfection  of  his  equip¬ 
ment,  no  matter  what  it  was — should 
have  descended  to  this  level !  It  was 
inexplicable.  Heretofore,  no  spot  ob¬ 
scured  the  brilliancy  of  the  brass  work 
on  Chester’s  superb  six-cylinder.  And 
its  modest  dark  green  body  was  unsul¬ 
lied  by  streak  or  stain. 

And  yet  Chester,  without  any  doubt, 
had  just  gotten  out  of  the  measliest, 
dingiest,  most  tumble-down,  ancient  apol¬ 
ogy  for  a  motor  car  that  ever  stood  up 
on  four  tires.  The  radiator  in  front  was 
all  bent  in.  Bunches  of  horse  hair 
stuck  out  of  the  leather  cushions.  The 
door  that  opened  into  the  rear  entrance 
was  tied  with  a  heavy  cord.  Only 
patches  of  paint  remained  here  and 
there,  while  the  whole  miserable  affair 
was  hunched  up,  decrepit,  palsied,  and 
apparently  stricken  with  every  disease 
that  a  motor  car  body  can  have. 

Chester  smiled  and  waved  his  hand 
lovingly  in  the  direction  of  the  ancient 
thing. 

“Don’t  laugh,  boys,”  he  said.  “I 
want  to  say  that  that  little  car  is  the 
greatest  thing  that  ever  happened.  Noth¬ 
ing  like  it  anywhere  on  earth.  Let  me 
tell  you  about  it.” 

He  sank  down  in  a  chair,  surrounded 
by  a  sympathetic  crowd. 

“  Wouldn’t  you  better  order  up  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  something,”  said  Billy  Smith,  “to 
celebrate  your  ownership?” 

“  Cheerfully.  How  many  of  you  have 
heard  of  Touter?  ” 

“You  mean,”  said  Billy,  “that  chap 
who  lives  up  your  way ;  the  fellow  who 
has  been  arrested  so  many  times  for 
overspeeding?  ” 

“The  same.” 

“  What’s  that  to  do  with — that 

thing?  ” 

“  A  great  deal.  You  probably'  know, 


if  you  have  ever  run  across  Touter, 
what  his  favorite  trick  is.” 

“  I  know,”  broke  in  Jake  Scott;  “he’s 
one  of  those  fiends  who,  when  he  comes 
up  with  you  on  the  road  just  pushes  him¬ 
self  ahead  until  he  gets  right  in  front  of 
you,  and  then  hangs  there  and  lets  you 
take  all  of  his  dust.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  he  has  such  a  fast  car  that  you 
can’t  catch  him.” 

At  this  moment  Major  Whipple  came 
into  the  room. 

“Boys!”  he  exclaimed,  “did  I  hear 
someone  mention  that  fellow,  that  in¬ 
fernal  nuisance,  Touter?  He  ought  to 
be  mobbed.  He  ought  to  be  shot  down 
in  cold  blood.  There  are  a  good  many 
like  him,  but  he  is  the  most  pronounced 
case  of  a  road-hog  that  I  ever  saw. 
Why,  the  other  day,  as  I  was  coming 
down  from  Buffalo  with  a  party  of  la¬ 
dies,  he  came  up  behind  and  deliberately 
pushed  himself  ahead  of  me,  just  far 
enough  so  that  we  were  suffocated  for 
nearly  thirty  miles.  He  wouldn’t  leave 
us,  and  he  wouldn’t  let  us  go  ahead. 
Gentlemen,  if  it  was  thirty  years  ago  a 
man  would  be  called  out  for  that.  I  tell 
you,  we  are  living  in  a  degenerate  age. 
Hello  there,  Chester,  haven’t  seen  you 
for  a  week.  Where  have  you  been?  ” 

“  Been  on  a  trip  across  the  continent,” 
laughed  Billy  Smith.  “  Notice  his  car 
in  front?  Great  stuff,  eh,  Major?  ” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say - ”  said 

the  Major. 

Chester  nodded. 

“Sit  down,  Major,”  he  said.  “I 
want  to  tell  you  about  Touter.  I’ve 
been  with  Touter  for  the  last  week. 
That’s  why  I  haven’t  been  here.” 

“Been  with  Touter?”  was  chorused 
from  all  sides. 

“  Yes.  Let  me  tell  you  about  it.  Liv¬ 
ing  near  Touter,  as  I  do,  I’ve  been 
bothered  with  him  for  some  time.  It 
isn’t  very  pleasant,  especially  when  you 


have  ladies,  to  have  the  dust 
needlessly  thrown  into  your  face 
by  a  bounder  like  that,  the  kind 
of  a  chap  that  brings  decent  auto- 
mobiling  into  such  disgrace.  I 
really  believe  that  the  habit  grew 
on  him.  He  saw  that  it  an¬ 
noyed  others,  and  he  got 
so  that  he  couldn’t  get 
along  without  it.  When¬ 
ever  he  saw  a  car  filled 
^  with  quiet,  respectable  peo¬ 
ple,  he  would  take  his  place 
in  front  of  it,  and  just  hang 
on.  Lots  of  ’em  do  it,  of 
course.  As  the  Major  says, 
they  ought  to  be  shot.  But  Touter  had 
the  habit  worse  than  any  one  I  ever  saw. 
Well,  boys,  I’ve  been  with  Touter  for  a 
week.  I’ve  been  having  all  kinds  of  fun 
with  Touter.” 

“  Is  that  car  outside  the  net  result  ?  ’  ’ 
asked  Billy  Smith. 

“No,  sir;  that  car  is  the  cause.  I 
couldn’t  catch  Touter  in  my  other  car. 
He  was  too  fast  for  me.  So  I  got  this 
one.  You  see,  there  was  a  four  cylinder 
120  engine  around  in  the  garage — one 
that  they  brought  over  from  France  to 
try  out  in  Florida,  and  they  lent  it  to 
me.  We  put  it  inside  of  that  old  body 
you  see  out  there.  We  had  trouble  in 
getting  the  body  onto  it,  and  fixing  up 
a  direct  drive  that  would  work,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  circulation.  But  the 
boys,  when  they  heard  what  I  was  going 
to  use  it  for,  stayed  up  nights  and  got 
it  going.  Does  it  go?  Well,  rather! 
Why,  Major,  the  wind  whistles  through 
it  like  an  Aeolian  harp  in  a  hurricane. 

The  Major  leaned  forward. 

“And  you  met  Touter,  did  you?”  he 
asked. 

“Yes,  sir;  I  met  him,  and  in  the 
classic  words  of  a  distinguished  member 
of  your  profession,  ‘Touter  was  mine.’ 
I  started  in  to  do  the  job  last  Monday. 
I  laid  for  Touter  about  a  mile  beyond 
his  place,  as  I  knew  he  always  went  into 
town  that  day.  I  kept  opening  and  shut¬ 
ting  the  muffler,  you  know,  just  to  con¬ 
vey  the  impression  that  my  insides  were 
a  trifle  mixed.  And  then  Touter  whizzed 
by.  Of  course  he  didn’t  look  at  me 
twice.  He  merely  gave  me  a  passing 
glance,  about  the  same  that  an  elephant 
would  give  a  grasshopper,  and  shot 
ahead.  I  was  too  small  game  for  him. 
He  was  looking  for  a  nice,  quiet,  gentle 
touring  car,  with  ladies  in  it.  Well, 
then,  I  began  to  jack  my  little  old  outfit 
up  a  little.  Pretty  soon,  when  I  had  al¬ 
most  caught  up,  I  blew  my  horn.  I  had 
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a  big  horn  put  on,  on  purpose.  Of 
course  Touter  didn’t  even  look  around. 
But  he  began  to  speed  up.  I  kept  honk¬ 
ing  and  honking,  as  a  sort  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  continued  story  I  was  going 
to  spring  on  Touter.  The  more  I  touted 
the  faster  Touter  went.  But  I  was  get¬ 
ting  all  of  his  dust  that  I  ever  intended 
to  get,  so  at  the  next  straight  stretch  in 
the  road  I  whooped  her  up,  and  before 
Touter  knew  it  I  was  ahead.  Of  course, 
he  couldn’t  believe  his  senses.  The 
thing  was  done  so  quick,  it  was  over  so 
soon,  that  he  had  scarcely  time  to  wink. 
Of  course  he  didn’t  turn  out,  but  I  slid 
by,  all  the  same. 

“Then  I  settled  down  right  in  front 
of  Touter.  I  had  a  muffler  fixed  with 
three  outlets  to  it  that  just  blew  up  all 
the  dust  in  the  road.  Why,  boys,  I  give 
you  my  word — you  can  see  it  from  the 
window  now — that  when  I  pass  over  a 
road  it  is  as  clean  as  marble.  Was 
Touter  mad?  I  guess  he  was.  He 
tooted  to  me  and  I  tooted  back.  If  he 
attempted  to  pass  me  I  would  block  him, 
and  when  I  couldn’t  block  him,  I  would 
touch  the  old  thing  up,  so 
he  couldn’t  catch  me.  I 
left  him  that  day  just  before 
he  got  to  his  office,  but  I 
was  waiting  for  him  when 
he  came  out.  I’ve  been  in 
front  of  Touter  for  a  week, 
doing  nothing  else  but 
give  him  dust.  I  made  up 


my  mind  that  I  would  keep  it  up  until 
he  beckoned  to  me,  and  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  he  did  it.” 

“  What  did  he  say?  ”  asked  the  Major, 
breathlessly. 

“  He  followed  me  home,  and  when  I 
got  out,  he  waved.” 

“  ‘  Wait  a  moment,’  he  called.  ‘  I 
want  to  see  you.  What  do  you  mean, 
sir,  by  this  outrageous  conduct?  ’ 

“‘You  know  what  I  mean,’  I  called 
back.  ‘Your  name  is  Touter.  You’ve 
been  a  nuisance  long  enough.  I’ve  kept 
you  busy  for  a  week,  showing  you  how 
you  have  been  treating  other  people. 


Now,  if  I  ever  hear  of  you  doing 
this  sort  of  thing  again.  I’ll  hire 
a  man  by  the  year  to  run  this 
car  in  front  of  you.  Good-by, 
Touter.’  ” 

“What  did  he  say?”  asked 
Billy  Smith. 

"  Nothing,  He  just  went  away. 
But  they  tell  me  he  is  cured. 
Everyone  I  saw  this  morning  says 
that  there’s  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  his  ever  doing 
it  again.” 

i  The  Major  leaned 
forward. 

“Gentlemen,”  he 
exclaimed,  “  I  move 
that  a  subscription 
be  immediately  started  to 
erect  a  monument  to  our 
noble  friend  here,  who  is  a 
pioneer  in  one*  of  the  best 
causes  I  know.” 

“  Second  the .  motion,”  said  Billy 
Smith,  as  everybody  cheered. 

Chesterton  Todd. 

Luxury 

EASTS  are  denied  the  light  of  rea¬ 
son,  and  for  that  their  comfort 
waits  simply  on  the  indulgence  of  de¬ 
sire.  With  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
since  reason  is  his  especial  gift,  com¬ 
fort  waits  on  the  reasonable  indulgence 
of  desire. 

But  reason  is  such  a  bore  that  we  en¬ 
joy  almost  nothing  better  than  throwing 
it  to  the  winds, — there’s  no  denying  the 
delight  of  going  on  and  indulging  our 
desires  without  let  or  hindrance.  Of 
course,  it  isn’t  comfort  which  we  thus 
obtain, — only  luxury,  which  is  of  com¬ 
fort  the  caricature. 

Luxury,  then,  is  another  fruit  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  that  gift  in  virtue  of  which 
the  humankind  may  the  good  prefer  yet 
ah !  the  worst  pursue, — may  vauntingly 
account  inferior  beings  not  dowered  with 
it,  and  end  by  so  using  it  as  to  raise  a 
doubt  wnether  its  bestowal  on  them¬ 
selves  was  not  a  huge,  grim  joke. 

Ramsey  Benson. 


THE  RELAY  RACE 
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Society 

Mr.  AND  MRS.  OCTAVE  SCHWINDLER  breakfasted 
at  home  last  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Graiton-Kloze  gave  a  dance  last  week  for  her  daughter 
Flippie.  Miss  Flippie  Kloze  is  one  of  the  season’s  favorites. 
She  dresses  superbly,  is  a  great  talker,  can  dance  all  night 
and  look  fresh  the  next  day.  She  will  make  an  excellent  wife 
for  some  lucky  man. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Damm  Expensse  may  take  a  walk,  sep¬ 
arately  or  together,  almost  any  afternoon  this  week.  She 
was  one  of  the  famous  Philadelphia  Dedds.  Her  father,  the 
Hon.  Worsen  Dedd,  was  very  handsome  and  a  good  judge  of 
wine. 


AN  INTERESTING  PHOTOGRAPH 

MRS.  J.  GADDING-GADDING  ( Centre )  AND  HER  COUSINS,  MRS. 
JIMMIE  OVERLOAD  AND  MRS.  OLWAIZ  THAYER. 


Certain  young  men,  prominent  in  society,  are  getting  up 
a  new  club.  It  will  be  more  select  than  any  New  York  club 
now  in  existence.  Among  those  interested  in  the  movement 
are  such  men  as  Fullern  A.  Goat;  Willie  Ginnanseltz  ;  Orvall 
Mannors  ;  Galley- West ;  Dedleigh  Bohr,  J.  Dodge  Wurke,  and 
Dyer  Tbyrst. 

Mrs.  Robert  Goldengraft  will  soon  give  a  series  of  bridge 
parties  at  her  palatial  residence  facing  the  Central  Park. 
Her  daughter,  as  everybody  knows,  was  married  three  years 


ago  to  Baron  von  Bunko.  It  was  purely  a  love  match.  The 
bride  stood  him  for  a  year  before  getting  a  divorce. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawe-Dodger  passed  a  pleasant  summer  at 
their  lovely  country  place,  Fat  Inkum-by-the-Sea.  The  Lawe- 
Dodgers  are  nice  people,  not  a  member  of  the  family  on 
either  side  of  the  house  having  served  a  term  in  prison. 

Mrs.  Plato  Punk  and  Mr.  Bughouse  Todd  both  think  New 
York  fashionable  society  is  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Mrs.  Punk,  as  everybody  knows— that 
is,  everybody  who  is  anybody — is  a  sister,  of  Mrs.  Parvenu 
Plump. 

Mrs.  J.  Gadding-Gadding  was  seen  on  the  Avenue 
Tuesday,  walking  with  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Olwaiz  Thayer.  Both 
ladies  were  beautifully  attired,  and,  so  far  as  one  could  judge, 
were  not  ashamed  of  themselves. 

We  have  it  on  good  authority  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gatheran 
Spend  will  remain  in  the  city  until  they  leave  it. 

Mr.  F.  Sumwhat  Pumpkyns,  who. is  to  marry  Miss  Tootsie 
Pyle,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goshwotta  Pyle,  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Dividends  next  month,  will  give  a  farewell 
bachelor  dinner  at  Sharpy’s  on  Friday. 

Ode  to  a  Fat  Girl 

OW  vivid  to  my  retrospective  eye 

Comes  back  the  night  that  we  first  sat  alone, 

And,  as  I  heard  your  sweet  responsive  sigh, 

I  seemed  to  feel  you  were  my  very  own. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  I  did  not  dare  make  haste : 

How  could  I  put  my  arms  about  your  waist? 

I  must  confess  the  matter  troubled  me 
Until,  divining  my  most  hopeless  plight, 

Intuitively  you  saw  I  could  not  be 

Quite  easy  so  short  handed.  You  were  right ; 

And  also  thoughtful  and  extremely  good 
In  telling  me  to  do  the  best  I  could. 

Indeed,  it  might  have  been  embarrassing 

If  you  had  not  possessed  such  common  sense, 

And,  quivering  like  a  jelly,  felt  the  sting 

Of  pride  to  think  that  you  were  so  immense. 

Instead  of  this,  you  made  no  bones  about 
The  interesting  fact  that  you  were  stout. 

Thus,  with  courageous  heart,  when  I  made  bold 
And  asked  you  if  you’d  sit  upon  my  lap, 

You  did  not  try  to  do  as  you  were  told 
(Thus  bringing  on  a  terrible  mishap). 

In  lieu  of  this  you  shook  your  head  and  said, 

“  Nay,  dearest,  you  must  sit  on  mine  instead.” 

And  so  it  happens,  as  your  billowy  form 
I  fold  within  my  arms  (as  best  I  can). 

You  do  not  grow  impatient,  dear,  and  storm 
Or  sit  on  me  because  I  am  a  man, 

But  with  sweet  resignation  let  me  climb 
Right  up  and  love  you  little  at  a  time! 

Thomas  L.  Masson. 

THIRST  DUDE:  I’ve  been  invited  to  go  gunning  next  week. 

1  What  ought  I  to  give  the  fellow  that  beats  up  the  birds? 

Second  Dude:  Well,  old  chappie,  it  depends  where  you 
hit  him,  don’t  you  know. 
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“  In  the  twentieth  century  war  will  be  dead,  the  scaffold  will  be  dead,  animosity  will  be  dead,  royalty  will  be  dead,  and  dogmas  will 
be  dead;  but  man  will  live.— For  all  there  will  be  but  one  country— that  country  the  whole  earth;  for  all  there  will  be  but  one  hope— 


that  hope  the  whole  heaven.”—  Victor  Hugo. 


“Let  others  hail  the  rising  sun: 

I  bow  to  that  whose  course  is  run.” 

Garrick. 
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Their  Tender  Mercies 

CENE. — A  luxurious  drawing  room,  Maisie 
discovered  seated  before  an  elaborately  ap¬ 
pointed  tea-table.  Enter  Monica  in  out¬ 
door  costume. 

Maisie  ( jumping  to  her  feet  and  raising 
her  hands )  :  “  Monica !  You  are  the  most 
stunning  thing  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life. 
A  Paquin  wrap !  And  a  Virot  hat !  ” 
Monica  ( reproachfully )  :  “  Maisie !  How 
could  I  when  Papa  lost  everything  in  Wall 
Street  this  year?  This  wrap  you  admire  is 
my  old  flannel  bath  kimono,  cut  three-quar¬ 
ter  length,  and  held  in  with  an  Empire 
belt.  This  hat  which  you  attribute  to  Virot  is  just  an  ordi¬ 
nary  feather  duster.” 

Maisie  ( kissing  her):  “You  genius!  You  true  artist! 
Oh,  my  dear,  isn’t  it  perfectly  lovely  that  no  one  else  is 
here  and  that  we  can  have  tea  all  by  ourselves?  In  these 
days  when  we  have  to  seem  interested  in  so  many  so-called 
‘vital’  subjects,  we  never  have  a  chance  to  talk  of  the 
really  vital  ones — clothes  and  love  affairs.  Now  promise 
me,  dear,  that  if  any  other  woman  comes  in  that  you  will 
be  talking  of  Nazimova’s  interpretation  of  Ibsen,  or  Rich¬ 
ard  Strauss,  or  Rodin,  or  May  Sinclair’s  last  novel — any 
decently  high-brow  subject,  you  know.” 

Monica  :  “  Yes,  dear.  But  Maisie,  I  must  talk  to  you  of 
Clarence.  Since  I  have  decided  to  break  our  engagement, 
the  poor  boy  is  perfectly  desperate.  I  am  so  worried  and 
depressed — ” 

Maisie:  “Yes,  of  course.  I  know  just  how  you  feel. 
I’m  awfully  worried  myself.  You  know  I  cannot  touch 
candy  or  cake,  or  potatoes,  or  ice-cream  soda,  or  anything 
I  really  like.  It’s  no  joke  this  thing  of  having  to  look  like 
a  human  mushroom,  the  straight  up  and  down  stem  and 
then  the  big  droop  hat.  And  I  suffer  so,  the  weather  is 
getting  so  cold,  and  I  dare  not  wear  enough  clothes  to  keep 
me  warm.  The  doctor  scolded  me  awfully,  the  other  day ; 
but  I  told  him  firmly  that  hips  were  out  of  the  question  this 
winter. 

Monica  ( warmly  approving)  :  “  Of  course,  you  did.  But 
what  is  anything  to  an  aching  heart?  It’s  an  awful  thing 
to  be  a  man’s  sole  anchor  to  goodness  and  truth  and  noble 
ideals  and  all  that.  Oh,  these  tragic  scenes  of  renuncia¬ 
tion  and  eternal  farewell  are  killing  me.  We’ve  had  four 
farewells  this  week.  I  wore  white  for  the  first,  gray  for 
the  second  and  violet  for  the  third.” 

Maisie:  “You  poor  darling!  You  must  see  my  new  hat. 
It  is  too  dreamily  beautiful  for  words.  It  is  just  the  size 
of  a  cart-wheel,  by  exact  measurements.” 

Monica:  “Lovely!  And  he  wrote  me  this  morning  and 
said  that  he  must  see  me  once  more,  that  he  was  almost 
insane  trying  to  find  some  solution  to  our  terrible  problem.” 

Maisie:  “Tragic!  Well,  this  cart-wheel  is  covered  with 
-every  known  kind  of  feathers,  ostrich  and  willow  plumes, 
to  my  waist,  and  then  coque  feathers  and  owl’s  breasts  and 
vulture  tips  and  aigrettes,  and  the  heads  of  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  birds  all  jumbled  together;  and  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  left  side,  the  dearest  bird’s  nest  filled  with  tiny, 


young  birds,  with  their  little  bills  open  and  their  wings 
lifted,  and  the  mother  bird  hovering  above  them  with  a 
rubber  worm  in  her  mouth.  It  brings  the  tears  to  my  eyes 
every  time  I  look  at  it;  it  is  so  natural.” 

Monica  {dreamily):  “It  seems  rather  sad  to  think  of 
all  the  little  birds  left  starving  in  the  nest,  that  we  may 
wear  aigrettes  ?  ” 

Maisie  {disgustedly)  :  “Monica!  You  are  terribly  mor¬ 
bid.  I  wouldn’t  harbor  such  unwholesome,  unhappy  ideas 
for  the  world.  Why  were  birds  given  beautiful  plumage 
if  not  to  adorn  sensitive,  tender-hearted,  pitying  woman  ?  ” 
Monica  :  “  Forgive  me,  dear,  it’s  because  I’m  so  unhappy 
about  Clarence.  He  is  so  tremendously  wrought-up  over 
this  whole,  cruel,  heart-breaking  affair,  that  I  am  afraid 
he’ll  have  brain  fever. 

Maisie  :  “  Either  brain  fever,  or  a  cynical,  bitter  outlook 
on  life  forever  after.  But  my  furs,  Monica!  They  are 
charming,  a  long  stole  and  a  huge  muff  simply  covered 
with  heads  and  tails  and  claws.  And  my  jewels!” 

Monica  {in  astonishment)  :  “Your  jewels!  ” 

Maisie  :  “  Ah,  no  wonder  you  are  astonished.  Have  you 
forgotten  that  father  owns  a  chicken  farm?  I  am  very 
proud  of  my  father,  Monica ;  he  has  proved  himself  a  great 
financier.  He  secured  advance  intelligence  on  the  winter 
fashions,  then  during  the  summer  he  bought  chickens ; 
steadily,  stealthily,  through  this  agent  and  that,  he  bought 
chickens  until  he  had  cornered  the  market.  And  Monica, 
what  then  ?  Do  you  fancy  that  my  far-seeing,  astute  father 
contented  himself  with  merely  selling  eggs  and  broilers? 
Not  he.  He  caused  the  feathers  to  be  stripped  from  every 
fowl  and  sold  them — the  feathers,  of  course,  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  millinery  houses.” 

Monica  {protestingly)  :  “  But  the  poor  chickens — the 
snow  is  on  the  ground.” 

Maisie  :  “  Monica !  Do  you  think  that  my  father,  the 
President  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  in  his  native  town,  would  let 
the  useful  chicken  suffer?  No.  Every  fowl  on  his  vast 
estates  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  flannel  trousers  and  a 
neat  coat,  nicely  tailored.” 

Monica:  “Your  grand,  noble  father!  But  I  must  go, 
dear,  and  get  ready  for  another  farewell  with  Clarence.  I 
think  I  shall  wear  black  this  time,  unrelieved  black.” 

Maisie  :  “  But  Monica,  are  you  really  giving  him  up 
forever?  ” 

Monica  (very  positively)  :  “  Certainly  not ,  dear ;  but  it’s 
so  perfectly  lovely  to  be  as  unhappy  as  I  am  in  the  thought 
of  sending  him  away  from  me  and  renouncing  all  earthly 
happiness,  that  I  feel  that  in  making  him  and  myself  utterly 
miserable,  that  we  arrive  at  a  truer  and  higher  realization 
of  our  love  for  each  other  than  we  could  reach  in  any  other 
way.” 

Maisie  (rising)  :  “Lovely!  Perfectly  ideal !  How  clever 
of  you  to  think  of  it !  ” 

Monica  (rising)  :  “  I  must  go,  dear.  Your  sweet,  sweet 
sympathy  and  counsel  have  helped  me  so  much.” 

Maisie:  “Oh,  I’m  all  heart.  I  can’t  help  it.  And  I  love 
to  help  bear  some  one’s  else  burdens.  As  a  man  who  adores 
me  said  the  other  day,  ‘You  are  the  best  listener  I  ever 
knew.’  ”  Mrs.  Wilson  Woodrow. 
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ONE  DOLLAR 

WILL  BE  PAIQ 
ron  any 

Str&yDogs 

JN  GOOD  HEALTH 
BR0U6HT  HERE 

CATSFIFTYCENTS 
RABBITS  " 


I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in. — Matthew  xxv,  35th  v. 

Vivisection  is  the  Inquisition — the  Hell — of  Science.  All  the 
cruelty  which  the  human — or  rather  the  inhuman — heart  is  capable 
of  inflicting,  is  in  this  one  word.  Below  this  there  is  no  depth. 

R.  G.  Ingersvll. 


Why  Not  Sue  Mr.  Gilder  ? 

RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER,  displeased  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Trinity  Corporation  to  close  old  St.  John  s 
church,  addresses  the  respectable  gentlemen  of  that  corpora¬ 
tion  as — 


Guardians  of  a  holy  trust 
Who,  in  your  rotting  tenements, 

Housed  the  people,  till  the  offense 
Rose  to  the  Heaven  of  the  Just — 

So,  and  more  of  the  same,  in  a  copy  of  verses  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  Gilder  is  a  pretty  plain  spoken  poet.  Moreover,  he 
has  expert  knowledge  of  New  York  tenement  houses,  includ¬ 
ing  those  owned  by  the  Trinity  Corporation.  He  would 
hardly  have  slashed  out  so  vehemently  at  so  respectable  a 
concern  if  he  had  not  had  satisfactory  reasons  for  believing 
that  its  excuses  for  the  conditions  of  its  tenement-houses  were 
not  good. 


The  Old  Fashioned  Night  Shirt 

No  gentleman  will  wear  anything  but  pajamas.— Men’s  fashions. 

AT  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  practice  of  wearing 
pajamas  had  not  become  general.  It  was  only  with 
the  rise  of  Newport  that  this  unhappy  custom  originated. 

It  is  a  pity. 

There  was  a  freedom  about  the  old  fashioned  night  shirt, 
with  its  flowing  tails,  that  somehow  or  other  seemed  to  add 
to  a  man’s  moral  stature.  It  is  true  that  this  garment  was 
never  beautiful.  But  then,  it  was  never  intended  to  be. 
Men  do  not  pace  the  street  at  night  clad  only  in  nightshirts, 
unless  they  have  been  rudely  awakened  by  the  cry  of  fire. 

Every  man  should,  when  by  himself,  have  the  privilege 
of  making  himself  as  unlovely  and  comfortable  as  possible. 
Pajamas  do  not  accomplish  this.  They  constrict  the  waist 
line,  and  when  in  bed  give  one  the  embarrassing  feeling  of 
being  dressed  for  the  evening. 

The  old  fashioned  night  shirt  had  the  grand  quality  of 
reducing  every  man  to  the  same  level  as  his  fellow  creatures. 
A  bishop,  accout’red  in  one,  was  no  better  looking  than  a 
prize  fighter. 

And  is  there  any  man  who  has  been  through  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  standing  in  one  of  these  garments  before  the  fur¬ 
nace  fire,  shoveling  in  coal  in  the  dead  of  night,  who  does 
not  recall  with  almost  blinding  tears  the  heights  of  moral 
sublimity  he  has  reached  upon  those  occasions? 


MODERN  DEVOTION 


The  Deacon:  o  lord,  send  something — send  the  power 
TO  draw  me  more  to  the  meeting  house — send  an  automo¬ 
bile — 

The  Wife:  yes — one  of  them  with  the  comfy  seats  at 

THE  BACK. 
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Among  Those  Present  When  an  Automobile  Breaks 
Down 


ONE  obnoxious  onlooker  offering  officious  observations. 
Two  troublesome  tourists  tampering  with  the  tank. 
Three  thick-headed  thinkers  thundering  out  theories. 

Four  fat,  fussy  females,  finding  fault. 

Five  foolish  fops  flinging  fun. 

Six  saucy  soubrettes  slinging  slang. 

Seven  solemn  sages  shifting  the  self-starter. 

Eight  experts  eagerly  examining  everything. 

Nine  nimble  noodles  nudging  their  neighbors. 

Ten  tinkers  trying  to  tend  to  the  tires. 

Eleven  eloquent  electricians  elucidating  elusive  elements. 
Twelve  toddling  tattered  tots  timidly  talking  twaddle. 

Carolyn  Wells. 


Last  Year’s  Final  Offerings 


FOR  some  time  there  have  been  rumors  that 
Mr.  Eddie  -Foy,  known  the  country  over  as 
an  eccentric  comedian,  had  serious  designs  on 
the  character  of  Hamlet.  The  comedian’s  am¬ 
bition  to  shine  in  tragedy  is  no  new  trait. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Foy  really,  had  it,  and  perhaps 
it  was  only  a  press-agent  creation,  but 
fortunately  he  was  Well-advised,  and  has 
made  his  Hamlet  a  burlesque,  serious  only 
in  the  admirable  make-up  here  pictured. 
Whatever  were  Mr.  Foy’s  intentions,  they 
were  made  the  centre  of  “  Mr.  Hamlet  of 
Broadway,”  now  playing  at  the  Casino. 
It  is  a  musical  piece,  of  the  usual  Casino 
type,  not  much  above  or  much  below  the 
regular  standard.  Mr.  Foy’s  honors  are 
shared  by  Maude  Raymond,  in  an  espe¬ 
cially  clever  musical  and  saltatorial  satire 
of  the  “Salome”  craze.  The  costumes, 
chorus  girls,  book,  score  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  “Mr.  Hamlet  of  Broadway”  are 
very  much  the  same  as  in  the  other 
musical  pieces  that  come  and  go,  and  are 
shortly  forgotten. 


*  *  * 


HE  self-conceit  of  the  Scotchman  might  well 
be  ranked  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world, 
so  stupendous  is  it.  Those  who  have  never  en¬ 
countered  it  may  think  that  Mr.  Barrie  is  ex- 
aggerating  this  wonderful  quality  in  his  por- 
"***  trayal  of  John  Shand  and  the  three  Wiley 
XS  brothers,  in  “  What  Every  Woman  Knows.”  But 
as  Mr.  Barrie  is  picturing  his  own  folk,  and  is  a 
faithful  artist,  even  those  unfamiliar  with  Scotch  character 
may  safely  take  his  word  for  it.  Without  their  thrift  and  this 
supreme  self-confidence,  the  Scotch — including  Mr.  Barrie 
himself,  perhaps — would  long  ago  have  perished  from  the  face 


of  the  earth,  instead  of  flourishing  at  home  and  making  them¬ 
selves  felt  the  world  over. 

John  Shand.  is  a  delightful  addition  to  the  collection  of 
character  portraits  Mr.  Barrie  has  given  to  literature  and  the 
stage.  We  laugh  at  the  cock-sure  young  Shand  and  his  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  laugh  without  shame,  because  the  ego  of  Mr. 
Barrie’s  hero  is  so  enormous  that  combined  with  his  lack  of 
humor  it  renders  him  indifferent  and  impervious  to  ridicule. 
It  even  saves  him  in  our  minds  from  the  imputation  of  being 
a  cad  in  his  indifference  to  the  charm  of  Maggie  and  her  help¬ 
fulness  in  making  for  him  the  career  that  his  conceit  makes 
him  assume  to  be  all  his  own.  Mr.  Richard  Bennett’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  part  is  admirable.  It  again  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  American  actors  are  better  in  character  work 
than  in  roles  that  call  for  simplicity  or  elegance. 

In  Maggie  Mr.  Barrie  has  gone  more  to  his  fancy  than  to 
real  life.  She  is  born  of  his  brain  more  than  from  his 

Uplifters  of  the  Drama 


THE  BURLESQUE  QUEEN 
“  Aw,  soft  pedal  kid,  cut  the  comedy  there — 

Get  the  hook, — you  look  phoney  to  me!  ” 

Though  the  programme  asserts  she’s  from  Folies  Bergeres, 
Her  talk  doesn’t  sound  like  Paree. 
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observation.  Whimsical,  quaint  and, 
through  her  fidelity,  cleverness  and 
humor  always  lovable,  Maggie  belongs 
more  to  the  Peter  Pan  class  than  to  the 
author’s  closely  drawn  Scotchmen  and 
his  conventional,  although  satirized,  Eng¬ 
lish.  He  has  given  to  her,  too,  quite 
a  little  pathos  whose  value  Maude 
Adams  never  loses.  The  part  and  the 
artist  are  so  closely  merged  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  where  the  author 
leaves  off  and  the  actress  begins.  It  is 
in  the  genius  of  both  of  them  that  tears 
and  laughter  are  not  far  separated  in 
the  feeling  of  the  man  or  woman  who 
sees  and  hears  this  impersonation.  Her 
work  defies  analysis  as  does  the  author’s 
fanciful  creation.  To  have  played  the 
part  according  to  strict  canons  would 
have  made  it  commonplace,  just  as  to 
have  written  Maggie  true  to  real  life 
would  have  made  her  an  ordinary 
woman.  In  Mr.  Barrie  the  artist  has 
found  a  more  congenial  spirit .  than  in 
Shakespeare  or  Rostand,  and  in  Maude 
Adams  the  writer  has  found  an  inter¬ 
preter  that  should  glad  his  creative  soul. 

The  minor  characters  are  distinctly 
drawn  and  for  the  most  part  well  por¬ 
trayed.  The  three  Wylie  Brothers  of 
Messrs.  Carter,  Torrence  and  Tyler  in 
portrayal  are  reminiscent  of  and  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  rank  with  the  elders  in  “  The 
Little  Minister.”  Ffolliott  Paget  makes 
credible  the  part  of  the  Comtesse  de  la 


DANGEROUS  TO  EAT  PINS?” 

“oh!  but  these  are  safety  pins.” 


Briere,  although  it  is  a  character  that 
is  not  quite  in  Mr.  Barrie’s  line.  The 
weakest  spot  in  both  play  and  cast  is  the 
Lady  Sybil  Lasenby.  In  the  hands  of 
a  more  competent  actress  it  might  have 
counted  for  more,  but  as  it  is  played  it 
makes  a  question  as  to  just  what  the 
author  intended. 

A  play  like  “  What  Every  Woman 
Knows,”  acted  as  it  is  at  the  Empire, 
restores  one’s  faith  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  theatre.  Scotchman  though  he  is, 
Mr.  Barrie  gives  the  lie  to  tradition,  for 
he  is  both  witty  and  humorous.  To 
quote  any  of  the  many  delightful  lines 
of  the  play  or  to  give  a  hint  of  its  story 
is  an  unfairness  to  both  author  and  spec¬ 
tator.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  as  a 
play  and  a  performance  “  What  Every 
Woman  Knows”  may  be  seen  by  every 
playgoer,  young  or  old,  with  pleasure 
and  the  profit  that  comes  from  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  polished  literary  cleverness 
and  dramatic  art  conjoined. 

*  *  * 

Another  Scotchman  is  an  amusing 
character  in  “Peggy  Machree  ”  at  the 
Broadway.  He  is  a  subordinate  char¬ 
acter  in  the  ballad  play  which  serves  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  singing  of  Mr.  Joseph 
O’Mara,  an  Irish  romantic  actor.  The 
Scotchman,  impersonated  by  Mr.  John 
D.  O’Hara,  has  none  of  the  subtlety  of 
Mr.  Barrie’s  characters,  but  he  fits  well 
into  a  cast  which  deserves  notice  be¬ 
cause  our  own  Irish  stars  pay  so  little 
attention  to  the  make-up  of  their  sup¬ 
porting  companies.  Besides  the  Scotch¬ 
man  there  is  a  little,  old,  dried-up,  funny 
Irishman  admirably  played  by  Mr.  Dan 
Fitzgerald,  and  the  title  part  of  Peggy 
is  played  *  by  Adrienne  Augarde,  as 
dainty  and  graceful  a  bit  of  Dresden 
china  as  has  tripped  onto  our  boards  in 
many  a  day.  Mr.  O’Mara  himself  has 
a  pleasing,  although  not  remarkable, 
robust  tenor  voice  which  he  displays  to 
advantage  in  a  number  of  some  well- 
known  Irish  ballads  and  others  which 
are  traditional  in  Ireland,  but  not  so  fa¬ 
miliar  here. 

As  a  musical  play  “Peggy  Machree” 
has  freshness  and  novelty  compared  with 
the  kind  of  musical  plays  which  we  have 
all  grown  so  tired  of,  and  it  is  almost 


worth  the  price  of  admission  to  hear 
Mr.  O’Mara  sing  “  The  Wearing  of  the 
Green.”  Metcalfe. 


CONF I  DENTIAtTTf 

o  THE  theatres]! 

Academy  of  Music — Last  week  of  “  The 
Warrens  of  Virginia.”  Mr.  Frank  Keenan 
and  Charlotte  Walker  in  the  leading  parts. 
Well  presented  drama  of  the  closing  day=  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Astor — “  The  Man  from  Home.”  Amusing 
comedy  showing  the  superiority  of  home-spun 
Americanism  over  degenerate  Europe. 

Belasco — “  The  Devil.”  Mr.  Arliss’s  fin¬ 
ished  impersonation  of  Molnar’s  curious  cre¬ 
ation. 

Bijou — “  A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi.” 
Washington  politics  turned  into  stage  fun  by 
Messrs.  Wise  and  Fairbanks. 

Broadway — Mr.  Joseph  'O’Mara,  the  Irish 
comedian,  in  “  Peggy  Machree.”  See  oppo- 

Casino — Mr.  Eddie  Foy  in  “  Mr.  Hamlet 
of  Broadway.”  See  opposite. 

Circle — “  The  Queen  of  the  Moulin 

Rouge.”  Musical  comedy,  stupid  and  vulgar. 

Criterion  —  “  Samson.”  Highly  flavored 
French  drama  with  Mr.  William  Gillette  as 
the  star. 

Daly’s — “The  World  and  His  Wife.” 
Spanish  gossip  and  jealousy  making  a  matri¬ 
monial  tangle. 

Empire — Maude  Adams  in  Mr.  Barrie’s 
“What  Every  Woman  Knows.”  See  oppo¬ 
site. 

Garden — “Mary  Jane’s  Pa.”  Mr.  Henry 
E.  Dixey  and  good  company  in  clean  and  de¬ 
lightful  little  comedy. 

Garrick — “  The  Patriot,”  with  Mr.  Wm. 
Collier  as  the  star.  Evanescent  but  funny. 

Hackett  —  “Salvation  Nell.”  Powerful 
drama  of  New  York  slum  life,  with  Mrs. 
Fiske  and  excellent  support. 

Hippodrome — Ballet,  circus  and  imposing 
spectacle,  all  good. 

Hudson — “  Lady  Frederick.”  Ethel  Barry¬ 
more  as  the  star  in  clever  comedy  by  Mr. 
Maugham. 

Lyric — “  The  Blue  Mouse.”  Farce  from 
the  German.  Laughable  but  not  suitable  for 
the  young  person. 

Majestic — Mr.  De  Wolf  Hopper  and  Mar¬ 
guerite  Clarke  as  the  principals  in  “  The  Pied 
Piper.”  Musical  and  funny. 

Manhattan  Opera  House  —  Grand  Opera 
purveyed  by  Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein. 

Maxine  Elliott’s  Theatre — “  The  Chaperon.” 
Notice  later. 

Savoy — “  The  Battle,”  with  Mr.  Wilton 
Lackaye.  Play  of  considerable  interest,  giv¬ 
ing  two  sides  of  the  Socialistic  question  in 
America. 

Stuyvesant — “  The  Fighting  Hope.”  Inter¬ 
esting  drama  cf  today,  well  presented 

Weber’s — “  An  International  Marriage.’’ 
Notice  later. 

IVallack's — “  The  Boys  and  Betty.”  Agree¬ 
able  musical  farce,  with  Marie  Cahill  as  the 
star. 
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The  Life  of  James  McNeill  Whistler 


GOETHE’S  praise  of  work  done  with¬ 
in  limits  has  never  been  more  am¬ 
ply  illustrated  and  justified  than  in  the 
Life  of  Whistler  (Lippincott’s) ,  which 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Pennell  have,  after  many 
discouragements  and  delays,  given  to  a 
waiting  world.  Because  these  two 
friends  of  the  artist,  to  whom  he  en¬ 
trusted  the  writing  of  his  biography, 
were  restrained  by  Miss  Birnie  Philip — 
Mr.  Whistler’s  heir  and  executrix — 
from  publishing  his  private  correspon¬ 
dence,  they  have  been  compelled  to 
mould  the  story  of  his  life  and  the  text 
of  his  letters  into  a  consecutive  narra¬ 
tive,  to  do  their  own  quarrying  and 
chiselling,  instead  of  presenting  their 
material  in  the  raw — as  is  the  custom 
of  most  literary  executors — and  leaving 
a  weary  public  to  quarry  and  chisel  for 
itself.  The  process  has  been  laborious, 
and  during  the  five  years  in  which  this 
admirable  work  has  been  slowly  taking 
shape,  little  libraries  of  books  about  Mr. 
Whistler  have  been  published  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England.  No 
body  who  so  much  as  met  the  great 
artist  has  neglected  his  opportunity  to 
say  so.  We  can  hardly  hope  even  now 
that  the  final  word  has  been  spoken. 
There  will  still  be  sweepings  from  neg¬ 
lected  corners.  But  the  two  big  vol¬ 
umes  of  official  biography  carry  us  in 
an  intimate  and  animated  narrative  from 
Whistler’s  childhood  in  St.  Petersburg 
to  his  last  bare  studio  in  London ;  from 
the  mustard  plasters  on  his  infant 
throat  and  the  blisters  on  his  infant 
chest  (his  mother’s  diary  records  the 
unflinching  nature  of  her  remedies),  to 
the  final  quarrels  which — on  the  same 
principle  of  counter-irritant — enlivened 
his  declining  years. 

*  *  * 

AND  what  a  magnificent  subject  for  a 
biography  Mr.  Whistler  makes, — 
none  better  since  Johnson  died.  Always 
filling  the  centre  of  the  stage  by  right  of 
a  brilliant  and  fantastic  personality ;  al¬ 
ways  at  war  with  somebody  or  some¬ 
thing,  yet  full  of  the  spirit  of  camarad¬ 


erie;  snatching  ardently  at  friendship, 
and  strewing  his  path  with  enemies : 
forcing  recognition  from  a  reluctant 
public,  while  wounding  its  tenderest  sen¬ 
sibilities  ;  making  merry  over  a  “  succes 
d'execration,”  yet  with  that  over-sen¬ 
sitiveness  to  annoyance  which  is  the 
painful  heritage  of  the  wit,  and  from 
which  the  humorist — by  virtue  of  his 
ampler  understanding — escapes  as  a  rule 
scot  free.  To  present  such  a  complex 
character  sympathetically,  bravely,  and 
truthfully  is  a  biographical  triumph.  It 
is  the  paying  of  a  debt  due  equally  to 
friendship  and  to  the  world. 

FOR  the  rest,  the  material  placed  at 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Pennell’s  disposal  is 
abundant  and  deeply  colored.  To  them 
Mr.  Whistler  confided  the  recollections 
of  his  student  days,  and  if  his  memory 
was  not  always  perfectly  accurate,  the 
stories  are  none  the  worse  for  a  gen¬ 
erous  breadth  of  outline.  The  scram¬ 
bling  and  light-hearted  poverty  of  youth  ; 
the  bit  of  brocade  no  bigger  than  a 
handkerchief  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
polite,  separated  bedroom  from  studio ; 
the  five-franc  portraits  which  paid  for 
dinner  and  lodging;  the  bottles  of  eight- 
eenpenny  claret,  sealed  with  red,  blue 
and  yellow  sealing  wax,  to  make  a 
proper  impression  upon  patrons, — these 
things  are  all  described  with  exhilarat¬ 
ing  gayety  and  zest.  There  is  no  bur¬ 
den  which  the  artistic  temperament 
bears  so  lightly  as  debt.  Charles  Lamb 
said  it  was  not  a  misfortune  for  a  man 
to  have  a  sulky  temper,  the  misfor¬ 
tune  was  for  his  neighbors;  and  Mr. 
Whistler  seems  to  have  taken  a  some¬ 
what  similar  view  of  his  liabilities.  He 
let  his  creditors  do  the  fretting.  If  the 
green-grocer  would  like  to  have  two 
nocturnes  (fancy  a  poor  green-grocer, 
British  at  that,  with  two  nocturnes),  in 
lieu  of  his  money, — well  and  good.  If 
not,  he  was  urbanely  told,  “  The  best 
thing  is  never  to  refer  to  the  past.  I’ll 
let  it  go.” 

The  more  serious  episodes  of  Mr. 


Whistler’s  life  are  treated  with! 
judicious  restraint.  Much  space- 
is  given  to  the  suit  for  libel 
against  Mr.  Ruskin — cause  cele- 
bre  et  ennuyante — and  to  the  bit¬ 
ter  quarrel  which  followed  the- 
decoration  of  Mr.  Leyland’s  Pea¬ 
cock  Room, — a  quarrel  in  which 
the  artist  showed  that  pure  and 
perfect  spirit  of  unreason  in- 

which  he  had  no  peer.  Even 

Carlyle,  whom  we  are  wont  to- 

consider  the  most  unreasonable- 
of  great  men,  becomes  an  angel 
of  moderation  by  his  side.  The  thun¬ 
derous  pages  of  Carlyle’s  diary  are  ge¬ 
nial  and  human  when  compared  with  the 
gadfly  malice  which  animates  the  “  Gen¬ 
tle  Art  of  Making  Enemies.” 

*  *  * 

HAPPILY  the  world,  which  is  big„ 
and  sleepy,  and  indifferent  to  dis¬ 
putes  that  do  not  raise  the  tax  rate,  cares, 
very  little  for  what  an  artist  writes  and' 
says,  and  a  vast  deal  for  what  he  paints. 
Each  to  his  trade.  “  Let  Mr.  Perceval- 
whip  his  boys,  and  save  his  country.”' 
It  is  with  a  great  and  rising  enthusiasm- 
that  we  read  the  chapters  which  record 
the  turning  of  the  tide,  the  awakening, 
of  two  continents  to  Mr.  Whistler’s  su¬ 
preme  genius,  the  splendid  tributes  laid' 
gladly  and  generously  at  his  feet.  Ira 
1891  the  portrait  of  Carlyle  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  Glasgow  gallery.  In  1892- 
the  portrait  of  his  mother  became  the 
property  of  the  Luxembourg.  He  had 
won  the  day,  and  the  voice  of  ridicule — 
stupid  ridicule,  for  which  his  affecta¬ 
tions  and  eccentricities  had  been  largely 
responsible — was  silenced  forever.  The 
eleven  last  years  of  the  artist’s  life  held 
— so  far  as  his  work  went — nothing  but 
triumphs. 

THE  reproductions  of  Mr.  Whistler’s 
paintings  and  etchings  in  the  Pen¬ 
nell  biography  are  numerous  and  good. 
Some  of  these  pictures  have  a  magical! 
beauty  which  must  have  been  recog¬ 
nized — however  reluctantly — from  the- 
beginning.  All,  or  nearly  all,  bear  those 
fantastic  titles  with  which  the  artist  de¬ 
lighted  to  exasperate  his  critics ;  and' 
which  afforded  Professor  Huxley  suchi 
pleasurable  emotions  that  he  was  wont 
to  christen  the  little  beasts  he  cut  out 
of  orange  peel,  and  for  which,  rather 
than  for  his  “  light  and  fugitive  com¬ 
positions,”  he  claimed  creative  power,. 

“  Piggurnes,  or  Harmonies  in  Orange 
and  White.” 

Agnes  Repplier. 

The  Life  of  James  McNeill  Whistler.  By 
E.  R.  and  J.  Pennell,  Philadelphia.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  2  vols. 
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Consistency 

WE  have  bought  and  framed  a  picture  of  a  lady, 

And  given  it  the  best  place  in  our  hall ; 

.She  stands  where  spreading  branches  make  it  shady, 

And  she  hasn’t  any  clothing  on  at  all ! 

If  she  who  was  the  model  came  undressed, 

Exhibiting  her  grace  of  form  and  feature 
And  asking  for  a  nook  in  which  to  rest, 

Do  you  think  we  would  admit  the  shameless  creature? 

"We  go  to  plays  in  which  the  chief  employment 
Of  men  and  women  is  to  scorn  the  need 
•Of  virtue,  and  we  find  a  keen  enjoyment 
In  seeing  marriage  lightly  travestied. 

"We  laugh  to  see  the  husband  fooled,  the  wife 
Become  a  jest  for  love  that  burns  too  deeply ; 

But  in  the  stern  realities  of  life 

We  turn  from  those  whose  vows  are  given  cheaply. 

We  sit  and  read  in  eager  exaltation 

And  often  let  our  tears  fall  on  the  book 
Por  her  who  finds  the  depths  of  degradation, 

Her  crimson  stains  we  nobly  overlook 
And  sigh  with  satisfaction  when  at  last 

She  rests  upon  the  hero’s  breast,  forgiven; 

But  in  the  flesh  we’d  loath  her  as  she  passed, 

However  splendidly  she  might  have  striven. 


We  breathe  with  rapture  as  we  sit  perusing 
The  poet’s  lines  concerning  flowery  lanes, 

And  in  our  joy  indulge  in  pensive  musing 
O’er  those  bucolic  haunts  where  quiet  reigns; 

In  fancy  we  can  hear  the  plowman’s  voice 
As  joyously  he  sings  some  honest  ditty; 

But,  coming  back  to  earth  again,  our  choice 
Is  still  to  struggle  in  the  roaring  city. 

P.  E.  Kiser. 


“  DARN  THE  GUY  THAT  SAID  ELEPHANTS  LIKED  PEANUTS. 
HERE  I’VE  LUGGED  THIS  TWO  BLOCKS,  AND  THE  BLAMED  BEAST 
won't  EVEN  TOUCH  IT.” 
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MOTORING  IN  MAINE  HAS  ITS  DRAWBACKS 


A  Schedule  of  Love 


r\EAR  SIR: 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  am 
in  love  with  your  daughter  Adelaide, 
and  if  agreeable  to  you  I  will  call  at  your 
office  at  2:30  p.  m.  to-morrow  to  obtain 
formally  your  permission  to  pay  my  ad¬ 
dresses  to  her. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

James  Tuttle. 
To  Henry  B.  Kenyon,  Esq. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Kenyon  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  me¬ 
thodical  man  of  business  in  town. 

Young  Jim  Tuttle  not  only  knew  this,  but  with  the 
keen  instincts  of  youth,  realized  its  importance.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  wisest  and 
best  in  the  long  run  to  meet  his  hoped  for  father-in-law 
on  his  own  ground.  He  had  dispatched  his  letter  by  mes¬ 
senger  boy  to  the  old  gentleman  on  the  day  previous,  and 
now,  just  thirty  seconds  ahead  of  time,  in  obedience  to 
the  clerk’s  instructions,  he  opened  the  door  .to  his  private 
office. 

Mr.  Kenyon  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  erect  and  martial 
as  a  soldier.  His  side  whiskers,  white  and  thin  but  care¬ 


fully  brushed,  fringed  the  sides  of  his  cheeks  formidably. 
His  keen  blue  eyes  took  in  young  Tuttle  at  a  glance. 

He  took  out  his  watch.  An  expression  of  satisfaction 
came  over  him  as  he  looked  at  it. 

“  Young  man,  be  seated.  Glad  to  see  that  you  are  on 
time.  Nothing  more  annoying  than  people  who  don’t  keep 
their  appointments.  I  make  a  rule  never  to  wait  for  them. 
If  you  had  been  one  minute  late,  I  wouldn’t  have  seen 
you.” 

He  paused,  and  looked  half  belligerently  at  Tuttle,  as 
if  he  was  almost  sorry  that  he  had  been  on  time. 

“And  now,  sir,”  he  exclaimed,  “to  business.  You  love 
my  daughter  ?  ” 

“  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  so,  sir.” 

“  How  many  times  have  you  seen  her  ?  ” 

“  Three  or  four  times.” 

“  Come !  Be  exact.” 

“  Four.” 

“How  long  at  a  time?” 

“  I  should  say  the  average  was  thirty-  minutes.” 

“  Alone  ? ”  * 

“No,  sir.” 

“  Um.  The  world  certainly  moves  faster  than  when 
I  was  a  boy.  However,  I  will  not  dispute  your  word. 

( Continued  on  page  38.) 


A  TALK  ON 
ELECTRICS 


ARE  YOU  ONE  OF  THOSE  WHO  SAY  “  I'd  rather  have  a  gasoline 
car  than  an  Electric?”  If  you  are,  avoid  this  error  in  the 
future,  we  pray  you.  Don’t  be  guilty  of  that  break  again 
it  exposes  an  ignorance  of  the  functions  of  the  two  types  ot 
vehicles  that  is  deplorable  in  a  person  otherwise  well  informed 
and  one  which  we  are  sure  you  would  rather  not  be  guilty  of. 

'  LET  US  PUT  YOU  RIGHT :  Out  of  the  fullness  of  an  experience 
dating  from  the  very  infancy  of  the  automobile ;  and  with  the 
assurance  of  the  impartiality  of  our  position— since  we  are 
the  largest  producers  and  distributors  of  gasoline  cars  of  all 
types  as  well  as  of  Electrics,  in  the  world ;  we  believe  we  can 
give  vou  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  essential  quali¬ 
ties  of  each  type  and  of  the  uses  for  which  each  is  most  suit¬ 
able.  We  cannot  afford  to  praise  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other. 

THERE  IS  NO  COMPETITION  between  electrics  and  gasoline  cars. 
Do  you  get  that?  They  are  not  rivals.  They  are  not  designed 
nor ‘intended  the  one  to  perform  the  part  of  the  other.  They 
are  allies— not  enemies.  Where  the  one  is,  there  also  should 
the  other  be — in  every  garage  where  there  is  a  high  priced 
gasoline  touring  car,  there  ought  also  to  be  an  electric  for  city 
service — Studebaker  preferred,  of  course,  since  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  a  high  class  equipment. 

NO  '—NOT  ALONE  FOR  MILADY’S  USE,  tho  of  course  the  electric 
is  the  only  car  a  lady  ever  should  drive  herself— the  only  one 
in  which  she  can  maintain  her  dignity  and  her  beauty— protect 
her  gown  and  safeguard  her  temper.  But  you,  too,  the  head  ot 
the  house,  need  an  electric  for  your  business-hour’s  calls.  It  is 
so  much  quicker — more  mobile — more  nimble — in  congested  city 
sections  than  the  big  touring  car  or  roadster,  and  it  saves  more 
than  its  cost  in  a  year  by  doing  this  work  for  which  the  gasoline 
car  is  so  thoroughly  unsuited. 

REMEMBER  WE  SELL  EVERY  TYPE  of  gasoline  car— from  the 
luxurious  Studebaker  40  limousine  through  the  entire  line  of 
seven  and  five  passenger  touring  cars,  including  the  E-M-F 
“30,”  which  has  created  such  a  sensation  of  late.  If  these 
would  serve  all  purposes,  would  we  also  make  electrics  by  the 
thousands— and  in  every  type  for  every  service— Victorias 
Landaulettes,  Stanhopes,  Coupes,  Runabouts  and  the  rest? 
Certainly  not. 

SO  YOU  MAKE  YOURSELF  RIDICULOUS,  you  see,  when  you  com¬ 
pare  the  gasoline  with  the  electric  as  if  they  were  rivals— just 
as  ridiculous  as  if  vou  were  to  say  you  preferred  a  Tuxedo  to 
a  traveling  suit,  without  specifying  for  what  occasion. 


THE  LAYMAN  IS  EXCUSABLE  for  making  this  bull,  because  he 
has  been  led  into  the  error  by  those  he  thought  should  know 
manufacturers  of  Electrics — especially  those  who  are  very 
“  new  ”  to  the  business.  The  first  impulse  of  the  uninformed 
amateur  designer  is  to  produce  a  car  which  will  do  some  spec¬ 
tacular,  tho  useless,  stunt.  Because  gasoline  cars  seek  reputa¬ 
tions  for  speeding  and  long  distance  touring — for  which  work 
they  are  intended— he  needs  must  perform  the  same  feats  with 
the  electric — hitch  the  family  bay  to  the  sulky  and  try  conclu¬ 
sions  with  the  thoroughbreds  on  the  speedway. 

IT  IS  FROM  SUCH  PEOPLE  WE  HEAR  of  200-mile  cross-country 
runs ;  35  miles  an  hour  and  other  performances  perfectly  easy 
to  attain  but  entirely  apart  from  the  purpose  of  the  electric 
pleasure  vehicle — just  as  much  as  would  be  the  use  of  a  tallyho 
for  social  or  business  calls. 

BY  SIMPLY  SACRIFICING  more  desirable  qualities,  an  electric  car 
can  be  made  to  cover  a  mile  faster  than  any  other  thing  on 
wheels — just  shoot  the  entire  charge,  in  one  bolt  of  lightning, 
through  the  motor  and  the  speed  will  be  limited  only  by  the 
nerve  of  the  driver. 

IF  YOU  WANT  MILEAGE  in  excess  of  any  rational  requirements — 
for  the  uses  intended— all  you  have  to  do  is  to  possess  a  com¬ 
plete  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  electrical  engineering— or,  if  so 
unfortunate  as  to  possess,  ignore  them  entirely.  Make  your 
batteries  with  an  eye  single  to  “  miles-on-one-eharge  ” — without 
regard  to  permanence  of  the  battery  plates,  maintenance  cost 
or  any  other  consideration.  You  see  it  is  simple — just  as  simple 
as  to  be  a  demagogue  in  any  other  line. 

NOW  STUDEBAKERS  POSSESS  ALL  the  facilities  to  do  these 
things — except  the  necessary  ignorance  and  the  inclination  to 
Gold  Brick  patrons.  For  any  person  who  makes  or  sells  an 
Electric  recommending  it  for  such  work  is  selling  something 
that  his  customer  doesn’t  want — he  needs  a  gasoline  car. 

STUDEBAKER  ELECTRICS  are  standard  of  the  world — just  as  are 
our  gasoline  cars.  And  the  reason  is,  they  are  designed  for 
the  service  intended  and  not  with  a  view  to  creating  a  sensa¬ 
tion — not  to  gratify  some  engineer’s  whim — nor  to  furnish  the 
advertising  man  a  catchy  catch  phrase. 

SUITABILITY  FOR  YOUR  PURPOSE  is  what  you  pay  for.  You 
buy  an  Electric  pleasure  vehicle  because  nothing  else  will 
answer  that  particular  purpose  so  well.  When  you  buy  a 
Studebaker  Electric  you  get  a  car  designed  expressly  for  that 
purpose — nothing  omitted  that  will  attain  the  end,  nothing  in¬ 
corporated  that  belongs  to  another  type  of  car. 


II  you  a*e  Interested -we  will  gladly  send  you  a  little  pamphlet  “The  Studebaker  Plan.”  showing  how  to  maintain  an  Electric  at 
home  and  why  it  is  the  cheapest  type  ol  car  to  own  and  drive,  year  in  and  year  out. 


STUDEBAKER  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

General  Office:  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

BRANCHES:  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Portland,  Ore.,  San  Francisco,  Sal?  Lake 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Los  Angeles.  Agents  —  everywhere  —  5000  ol  them. 
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( Continued  from  page  36.) 

Since  your  note  here  was  received,  I’ve  taken  the  trouble 
to  look  you  up.” 

“Trust  you  found  me  all  right,  sir.  That  was  why  T 
advised  you  in  advance.” 

“  Hum.  Ah !  yes,  I  understand  that,  and  appreciated  it, 
of  course.  And  I  may  say  that  I  did  find  everything  all 
right.  Your  present  employers  seem  well  satisfied  with 
you  and  while  you  are  getting  a  little  more  salary  than  I 
think  any  young  man  ought  to  be  receiving  at  your  age, 
still — that  is  perhaps  not  a  serious  matter.” 

Tuttle  smiled. 

“  I  suppose  that  was  my  fault,  sir,”  he  replied.  “  You 
see,  I  rather  insisted  upon  it.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  the  impatience  of  youth,  which  in  my  day, 
sir,  wasn’t  recognized  as  it  is  now.  Never  mind.  We’ll 
overlook  it.” 

He  reached  for  a  memorandum  pad. 

“  You  wish  to  pay  attention  to  my  daughter.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“How  many  nights  a  week?” 

Tuttle  moved  nervously. 

“Would  every  night  be  too  much?”  he  stammered. 

Mr.  Kenyon’s  white  whiskers  bristled  aggressively. 
“  Decidedly,”  he  exclaimed.  “  You  see  I  can’t  have  my 
household  disturbed  too  much  by  this  sort  of  thing. 
Everything  with  me  has  to  be  done  systematically. 
Method,  sir,  is  my  motto.” 

“Very  well,  sir.  You  set  the  evening.” 

“  Say  three  evenings  every  week.” 

“Including  Sunday?” 

“  Hum.  Ah !  Well,  three  besides  Sunday.  I  suppose 
I’ll  have  to  let  you  have  Sunday  evening.  I  remember  it 
was  the  best  one  when  I  was  young.  Let’s  see;  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Sunday.  Will  that  do?” 

“  Ye — s,  sir.” 

“Beginning  when?” 

“  To-night.” 

“  Very  well.  Now  about  the  schedule.  Have  you  con¬ 
sidered  how  long  it  will  take  to — er,  to - ”  Mr.  Ken¬ 

yon  tapped  his  pencil  interrogatively  on  his  desk  as  he 
looked  at  Tuttle.  That  young  man  was  blushing  vigor¬ 
ously. 

“  Of  course,  sir,”  he  stammered,  “  Miss  Kenyon  doesn’t 
know — she  doesn’t  realize  that - ” 

“  Certainly  not.  You’ll  have  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 
And  then  you  may  fail.” 

“Never,  sir!” 

“  Let  us  hope  not.  But  it  will  have  to  be  arranged 
methodically — absolutely  so,  sir!  Otherwise  I  should  be 
completely  upset.  Are  you  of  an  ardent  nature?” 

Tuttle  turned  white.  This  probing  of  his  own  emo¬ 
tions  was  beginning  to  embarrass  him. 

“  I  suppose  so,”  he  replied.  “  I  know  that  I  love - ” 

“  How  many  evenings  would  you  require  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  affairs  to  be  able  to  hold  Adelaide’s 
hand  ?  ” 

“  Really,  sir,  I— I - ” 

Mr.  Kenyon’s  shoulders  went  back  in  military  fashion, 
as  his  whiskers  bristled  again. 

“  Come,  come,  young  .man  !  ”  he  cried.  “No  uncer¬ 
tainty.  We  must  have  this  thing  understood.  Method, 
sir,  method !  is  my  watchword.  I  wish  to  be  fair.  I  wish 
to  give  you  every  opportunity.  One,  two  or  three  even¬ 
ings  ?  ” 

“Well,  say  in  two  evenings.” 

“What!  Two  evenings  in  which  to  hold  the  hand  of 
a  timid  retiring  young  girl,  who  has  always  been  shielded 
from  every  worldly  influence?  Don’t  be  too  hasty!  That’s 


your  trouble.  Remember  you  have  not  made  any  love  to 
her.  This  is  all  new  ground.  Better  consider  it.” 

“  Three  evenings,  then.” 

Mr.  Kenyon  jotted  down  the  item  on  the  pad. 

“Very  well,”  he  replied.  “To-day  is  Tuesday.  This 
evening  you  will  call  at — at — what  time?  ” 

“Is  8:15  too  early?” 

“No.  At  8:15,  and  you  will  naturally  talk  on  general 
subjects — be  getting  acquainted.  On  Thursday  you  will 
begin  to  display  some — er — well,  you’ll  begin  to  get  to¬ 
gether,  eh?  I  dislike  slang,  but  that  seems  to  express  it.” 

“  I  hope  so,  sir.” 

“  On  Saturday  evening  you’ll  hold  her  hand  for  the 
first  time  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Sunday — again.  Say  the  other  arm  on  the  back  of 
the  chair.” 

“  Sofa,  sir.” 

“You  prefer  a  sofa?  Very  well.  Sofa  it  is.  I’ll  have 
one  moved  in.  Now  how  will  three  evenings  more  strike 
you  for  getting  your  arm  about  her  waist  ?  ” 

“  I  should  say  that  was  about  right,  sir.” 

“  And  shall  we  allow  you  two  weeks  more  in  which  to 
propose  ?  ” 

“  That’s  agreeable.” 

“  After  which  you  will  kiss  her  for  the  first  time — not 
before,  you  understand.  It  wouldn’t  be  right.” 

“  Very  well — as  you  say.” 

“  Then  a  couple  of  months  of  regular,  steady  court¬ 
ship.  That  brings  us  to  May.  What  do  you  say  to  get¬ 
ting  married  in  June?” 

“  June  suits  me.” 

“The  fifth?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Mr.  Kenyon  completed  his  memorandum,  and  ringing 
the  bell  handed  the  paper  to  a  stenographer  whom  he 
asked  for  two  copies. 

“  We’ll  sign  this  agreement,  young  man,”  he  said. 
“  You  can  keep  one  and  I  the  other.” 

Tuttle  got  up,  his  face  smiling. 

“  Mr.  Kenyon,”  he  said,  “  it’s  a  pleasure,  I  assure  you, 
to  meet  a  gentleman  of  your  business  ability.  And  I’m 
glad  that  we  understand  each  other  so  well.” 

“  I  can  say  the  same  for  you.  Young  man,  if  you  keep 
on  the  way  you’ve  begun,  I’m  sure  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  for  a  son-in-law.  Here  are  the  papers.” 

The  formality  of  signing  being  over  Tuttle  discreetly 
withdrew,  and  waited  impatiently  for  the  hour  to  begin 
when  the  schedule  should  be  in  force. 

Precisely  at  eight-fifteen  he  presented  himself  at  the 
Kenyon  house.  He  was  shown  into  a  secluded  reception 
room  where  he  noted  there  was  a  comfortable  sofa.  He 
knew  it  had  been  placed  there  by  the  thoughtful  care  of 
his  methodical  patron. 

In  ten  minutes  there  was  the  rustle  of  a  skirt,  and  Ade¬ 
laide  Kenyon  entered. 

On  the  part  of  the  young  lover,  there  was  a  brief  mo¬ 
ment  of  embarrassment.  But  as  he  gazed  upon  the  beau¬ 
tiful  face  of  this  charming  young  girl  that  he  had  loved 
at  first  sight,  and  looked 'into  her  soft  eyes  once  more, 
his  impetuous  nature,  naturally  impulsive,  was  aroused. 

Somehow,  she  seemed  to  have  the  power  to  make  him 
forget  everything — this  girl  described  by  her  father  as 
timid  and  retiring. 

In  fifteen  minutes  he  was  holding  her  hand. 

In  fifteen  minutes  more  he  had  his  arm  around  her 
waist. 

In  an  hour  he  was  telling  her  that  life  without  her  was 
a  barren  waste. 

( Continued  on  page  40.) 
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HERRESHOFF 


A  Name  That  Has  Always  Meant  Success 

It  is  the  smart  light  cob  of  the  automobile  stable. 
<fl  If  you  don’t  own  any  car  and  want  one,  unless 
you  have  more  than  $3,000  to  spend;  unless  tire 
charges  and  all  the  other  running  expenses  of  a 
heavy  automobile  are  matters  of  indifference  to 
you — the  Herreshoff  is  the  car  you  want. 

Cfl  Such  a  car  built  as  the  Herreshoff  is  runs  as  an 
entity,  an  harmonious  whole — a  real  automobile. 
q  The  first  Herreshoff  car  will  arrive  in  New 
York  in  the  latter  part  of  January.  But  none 
will  be  shipped  till  each  one  individually,  after 
searching  test,  is  the  actual  physical  embodiment 
of  the  thought  in  Herreshoff’ s  mind — fit  to  bear 
the  Herreshoff  signature. 

C|  We  earnestly  urge  you  therefore  to  make 
early  reservation. 


IT  HAS  stood  for  power,  speed,  efficiency, 
service,  grace,  beauty  and  honest  construc¬ 
tion.  Never  has  it  signified  anything  but 
the  highest  quality. 

CJ  And  now  there  is  a  Herreshoff  Automobile. 
The  Herreshoff  Car  will  sell  at  $1500  but  it 
could  not  be  better  in  quality  if  its  price  were 
$15,000. 

q  Every  fibre  of  it  is  just  as  good — just  as  right 
as  it  can  possibly  be  made.  It  is  the  highest 
expression  of  the  type  it  represents. 
q  If  you  already  have  a  stable  full  of  cars,  costly, 
sensitive,  incredibly  powerful,  and  you  want  to 
run  down  to  the  train  in  the  morning,  it  is  the 
Herreshoff  you  want.  It  has  all  the  CLASS  of 
your  Renault,  your  Mercedes  or  your  Panhard. 


©he  ^^cceshoff  ©at 


THERE  are  certain  automobiles  which  have 
come  to  be  considered  standard  —  so  well 
made  that  they  are  generally  accepted  as  the  high¬ 
est  types.  We  frankly  admit  our  admiration  for 
the  Mercedes,  Renault,  Panhard,  Isotta,  and 
the  four  leading  American  Cars. 

<|  The  Herreshoff  car  differs  from  these  cars 
only  in  size.  In  design  and  material  it  is  not  one 
whit  behind  them.  In  no  other  car  of  which  we 
have  knowledge  are  so  many  provenly  successful 
features  found  in  combination. 

(J  Every  principle  employed  is  recognized  good 
practice.  The  front  axle  type  is  found  in  the 
Peerless  and  the  Pierce.  The  rear  axle  is  like 
that  of  the  Peerless  and  the  new  shaft  driven 
Locomobile.  The  transmission  is  like  that  of  the 
Packard  and  the  new  Renault.  The  suspension 
is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Peerless,  the  Pack¬ 
ard  and  the  Napier.  The  clutch  is  of  the  style 
used  in  the  Panhard,  Fiat, Napier  and  Isotta.  The 
brakes  are  like  those  of  the  Isotta  and  Fiat.  We 
might  similarly  go  through  the  entire  mechanism. 


A  Word  About 
The  Engine 

CJ  Herreshoff 
guarantees  that  the 
engine  will  deliver 
to  the  rear  wheels 
a  greater  horse 
power  per  pound 
of  weight  than  that 
of  any  other  car. 

<J  Herreshoff 
guarantees  for  the 
engine  a  higher  ef¬ 
ficiency  per  cylin¬ 
der  volume  than  is 
produced  by  any 
other  engine  in  the 
world. 


IN  THE  manufacture  of  such  parts  of  the 
Herreshoff  car  as  can  be  made  best  by  spec¬ 
ialists,  only  those  manufacturers  have  been  chosen 
whose  work  has  proven  successful  in  cars  of  the 
highest  grade.  As  an  illustration  ; 

(]  Timken,  who  makes  our  front  and  rear 
axles,  guarantees  the  same  material  and  work¬ 
manship  as  in  the  Packard  and  Pierce  cars. 

*1  Parish  and  Bingham,  who  make  our  frame, 
guarantee  the  same  material  they  employ  for 
Packard  and  Peerless. 

Q  The  Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.,  which 
makes  our  springs,  guarantees  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  and  workmanship  as  in  the  Packard. 

<fl  So  in  every  detail  which  has  been  supplied 
by  manufacturers  of  parts ,  the  same  sweeping 
guarantees  of  material  and  workmanship  have 
been  obtained. 

(|  The  design  down  to  the  most  minute  detail  is 
from  the  hand  of  Herreshoff.  His  guarantee 
backs  up  each  part,  and  the  sum  of  all  parts,  the 
Herreshoff  car.  Then  come  guarantees  of  each 
part  maker.  Our  guarantee  backs  theirs. 


Manufactured  exclusively  for 


We  have  had  applications 
from  agents  for  double  our  first 
series  of  cars.  Our  problem  is 
to  distribute  them  wisely.  We 
wish  to  consider  all  applicants 
and  will  make  assignments 
shortly. 


try  5. 


rkui'gork 


Your  $1500  -will  buy  more  excellence  of  Automobile 
than  they  have  ever  been  able  to  buy  before . 


<]J  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
on  application  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  our  specifications. 
In  writing  for  it,  address  Sales 
Manager,  Dept.  L,  Harry  S. 
Houpt,  New  York  City. 
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{Continued  from  page  38.) 

In  one  hour  and  two  minutes  he  had  kissed  her. 

And  in  two  hours  from  the  time  he  entered  the  room, 
two  souls  with  but  a  single  thought,  two  hearts  that  beat 
as  one,  were  crowding  the  sofa  to  its  full  capacity. 

Dearest,”  whispered  Tuttle,  “  from  the  very  instant  I 
first  saw  you  I  loved  you.” 

“  And  I  you.” 

“  We  were  made  for  each  other.” 

Do  you  think  so  ?  ”  she  fluttered. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  sudden  step  in  the  hall, 
the  door  was  thrown  open  and  before  they  could  break 
away  a  tall  military  form  towered  over  them.  This  time 
the  white  whiskers  trembled  with  rage. 

Young  man,  what  does  this  mean?” 

‘“N — nothing,  sir.” 

“Nothing!  How  dare  you!” 

Mr.  Kenyon  drew  from  his  pocket  an  envelope,  the 
contents  of  which  he  waved  in  the  air  like  a  battle  ax. 

Ha !  he  cried.  “  Look  here.  Are  you  aware,  sir, 
that  you  are  just  three  weeks  ahead  of  our  schedule?  ” 

Then,  sternly,  and  with  that  supreme  .air  of  authority 
which  all  his  life  he  had  exercised  as  a  matter  of  course 
he  pointed  toward  the  door. 

“  Go !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  It’s  all  over.  You  can  never 
come  here  again,  sir.” 

He  had,  however,  reckoned  this  time  incorrectly.  For 
Adelaide  suddenly  turned  away  from  her  father,  and 
throwing  her  arms  about  her  lover,  clung  to  him  firmly. 

He  shall  not  go !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  Papa,  if  he  does, 

I  go  with  him !  ” 

This  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Kenyon.  At  first  speech¬ 
less  gradually  he  recovered  himself.  Then  his  face  soft- 
ened. 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST 
SPARK  PLUG  ? 


THE  WICO 


Has  the  Micrometer  Adjustment  Feature  which  enables  you  to  set 
the  spark  gap  at  a  Known  distance— I  -  |  000  of  an  inch.  It  can  be 
cleaned  without  disturbing  the  packing  or  removing  the  shell  from 
the  cylinder.  It  does  not  foul.  It  is  guaranteed  against  porcelain 
breakage  by  heat  or  defects  in  material.  The  guarantee  is  packed 
with  the  plug. 


Send  $1.00  for  sample  plug.  Try  these 
plugs  once  and  you  will  never  be  with¬ 
out  them.  A  handsome  Roycroft  case 
with  each  order  for  5  or  7  plugs. 

W'CxMMtat  Grand  Central  Palace,  January  1st,  and  Madison  Square  Garden,  January  16th. 


WITHERBEE  EVERYTHING  FOR  IGNITION 


WITHERBEE  IGNITER  COMPANY 


CHICAGO,  1429  Michigan  Ave. 
BUFFALO,  43  E.  Eagle  St. 


Makers  of  the  Famous  Witherbee  Battery 

1876  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


BALTIMORE 


My  dear  girl,”  he  said,  “you  don’t  understand  This 
young  man  came  into  my  office  and  we  arranged  upon  a 
schedule  of  courtship  in  accordance  with  my  usual  me¬ 
thodical  way  of  doing  business.” 

“  Yes,  papa,  so  he  told  me.” 

“  Well,  he  has  broken  it,  and  I  can’t  have  him  here 
again. 

Adelaide  was  not  to  be  disconcerted. 

“Very  well,”  she  said  quietly,  “where  he  goes,  I  go. 
r’apa,  you  ve  just  got  to  give  in.” 

She  went  over  to  him  and  put  her  face  up  against  those 
dear  old  whiskers. 

,,  “Y,°U„haven’t  made  a  mistake,”  she  whispered.  “Jim’s 
all  right.”  J 

“  But  it  annoys  me,  my  dear,  to  feel  that  I  was  so  mis-' 
taken  ,n  the  fellow-to  think  that,  in  the  business  inter¬ 
view  we  had  I  didn’t  learn  to  know  him  better  ” 

And  his  daughter  laughed  back  as  her  other  hand  stole 
out  back  of  him  furtively  and  pressed  the  hand  of  her 
lover  in  the  door. 

“  Why  papa  dear,  you  didn’t  make  any  mistake  in  him 
But  you  didn  t  know  me.” 


THE  WONDERFUL 

SOLARCLIPSE  LAM1 


Throws  two  distinct  rays  :  one  powerful  long  distance  field  of  Iigl 
and  one  short  distance.  The  first  is  thrown  over  one  thousand 
ahead— the  second  directly  in  front  of  the  motor  car.  It  is  gener 
admitted  that  the  blinding  glare  from  a  Headlight  or  “Se art 
impairs  the  usefulness  of  the  lamp,  when  city  driving  is  necess 


THE  AUTOMATIC  SELF- 

ECLIPSING  MECHANISM 


makes  it  possible  to  suppress  the  long  distant  ray  at 
w1!!-— this  leaves  the  road  immediately  before  the  car 
brilliantly  illuminated.  Solarclipse  Lamps  completely 
solve  the  acetylene  headlight  light  problem. 


Complete  description  of  this  wonderful  lamp 
m  our  iqoq  catalog  sent  free  upon  request. 


We  exhibit  at  Grand  Central  Palace ,  January  1st 
and  Madison  Square  Garden ,  January  16th . 


Badger  Brass  Manufacturing  Co. 

440  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York 
Kenosha,  Wis. 
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Any  good  automobile  will  give  you 
pleasure.  But  which  one  will  give  you  the 
most  pleasure  and  the  most  service  for 
what  it  costs? 

Look  at  the  facts. 

The  Franklin  air-cooled  engine  gets  more  power  out  of  the  gasoline 
than  a  water-cooled  engine,  because  it  runs  at  a  more  efficient  temper¬ 
ature.  This  means  fuel  economy  right  at  the  start. 

The  Franklin  engine  is  lighter.  There  is  no  water-cooling  appara¬ 
tus.  The  whole  automobile  is  lighter,  as  well  as  simpler  and  stronger. 
This  means  further  fuel  economy,  and  an  enormous  saving  of  tires. 
The  weight  of  an  automobile  is  what  wears  out  tires  and  makes  big  bills. 

The  Franklin  six-cylinder  seven-passenger  Model  H,  the  most 
capable  touring-car  for  American  roads,  is  the  only  light-weight  large 
automobile.  It  doesn't  begin  to  use  up  tires  as  fast  as  the  heavy  water- 
cooled  machines.  And  it  is  more  comfortable.  Many  people  who  can 
endure  only  a  limited  amount  of  riding  in  a  steel-frame  half-elliptic 
spring  automobile,  find  that  in  a  Franklin  with  its  full-elliptic  springs 
and  its  laminated  wood  frame  they  can  ride  all  day — and  day  after  day, 
with  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

So  the  Franklin  gives  more  mileage — more  service,  on  all  sorts  of 
roads.  And  more  service  in  the  year.  You  can  use  any  Franklin  all 
the  time — winter  and  summer.  There  is  nothing  to  freeze  nor  overheat. 

What  real  comfort  is  there  in  a  heavy  hard-riding  automobile? 
How  much  satisfaction  in  one  that  you  cannot  use  readily  and  freely 
every  day  in  the  year? 

Franklin  automobiles,  measured  by  quality,  and  by  what  they  do, 
are  the  best  automobile  value  there  is. 

Learn  the  facts  before  you  buy. 

Write  for  the  new  40-page  Franklin 
catalogue  de  luxe,  describing  the  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Franklin  runabouts,  touring 
cars  and  closed  cars.  The  most  inform¬ 
ing  automobile  catalogue  ever  issued. 
Sent  only  on  request. 


Model  D  $2800  (Top  extra) 


FI E D >  conducted  parties  to 
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Some  New  Books 


The  Gentle  Grafter,  by  O.  Henry.  New  York:  The 
McClure  Co. 

As  a  writer  of  short  stories,  O.  Henry  has 
come  to  make  a  great  reputation  among  us.  This 
book  is  in  line  with  his  former  work — packed 
with  ideas.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  his  ideas, 
O.  Henry  would  have  had  his  reign  over  long 
ago.  As  it  is,  his  cleverness  is  an  obstruction  to 
the  reading  of  his  excellent  work.  He  is  too 
smart.  He  tires  one  with  his  verbal  tricks. 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by  S.  Baring 
Gould.  New  York:  Frederick  Stokes  &  Co. 

A  newer  and  cheaper  form  of  a  work  al¬ 
ready  familiar  to  a  limited  class  of  readers. 
In  his  preface,  the  author  apologizes  for  giving 
to  the  world  another  life  of  Napoleon,  especially 
as  no  new  materials  have  been  discovered,  and 
no  new  light  may  presumably  be  thrown  on  the 
character  of  the  great  Corsican.  But  no  apology 
is  necessary.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  no  more  thoroughly  readable  life  has 
ever  been  written.  The  author  avoids  detail;  he 
is  unsparing  in  his  arraignment  of  Napoleon.  But 
his  position  in  each  instance  is  made  tenable  by 
his  acute  and  logical  way  of  summing  up  his  con¬ 
clusions. 

Egypt  and  Its  Monuments,  by  Robert  Hichens,  with 
pictures  by  Jules  Guerin.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company. 

The  excellence  of  the  work  done  by  the  De 
Vinne  Press  in  this  book  is  illustrative  of  its  pre¬ 
eminence  in  the  printing  world.  The  color  plates 
are  especially  good.  Mr.  Hichens  writes  in  the 
most  delightful  manner  of  his  subject.  He  car¬ 
ries  one  along  through  the  old  ruins,  and  along 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  with  an  air  of  pleasant 
leisure.  Of  Hatshepsu,  he  says:  “You  may  see 
her,  if  you  will,  a  little  lady  on  the  wall,  with  a 
face  decidedly  sensual — a  long,  straight  nose, 
thick  lips,  an  expression  rather  determined  than 
agreeable.  Her  mother  looks  as  Seinetic  as  a 
Jew  money  lender  in  Brick  Lane,  London.  Her 
husband,  Thothemes  II.,  has  a  weak  and  poor 
spirited  countenance.” 

With  Whistler  in  Venice,  by  Otto  II.  Bacher.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company. 

The  author  was  a  friend  of  Whistler,  and  feels 
that  something  more  ought  to  be  written  about 
the  artist  as  he  lived  in  Venice.  Perhaps  too 
much  has  been  written  about  Whistler  already, 
but  when  a  vogue  like  this  starts,  it  can  always 
be  depended  upon  to  overshoot  the  mark.  Mr. 
Bacher’s  book  is  pleasant  reading,  with  certain 
allowances  made  for  what  we  might  term  lack 
of  literary  perspective. 


H  H  FRANKLIN  .MFG  CO.,  Syracuse  N  Y 


Time’s  Changes 

“  Before  we  were  married  you  said  you’d  lay 
down  your  life  for  me,”  she  sobbed. 

“I  know  it,”  he  returned,  solemnly;  “but  this 
confounded  flat  is  so  tiny  there's  no  place  to  lay 
anything  down.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 

A  Little  Savage 

Little  Nephew  :  Auntie,  did  you  marry  an 
Indian  ? 

Aunt  :  Why  do  you  ask  such  silly  questions, 
Freddie? 

Little  Nephew;  Well,  I  saw  some  scalps  on 
your  dressing-table. — Flicgende  Blaetter. 


TH  REE  BRIDGE  RUBBERS 

The  Best  Score  Pad  Made. 

Twenty-five  Cents  Each  at  All  Dealers. 


KENILWORTH  INN 

BILTMORE,  N-  C. 

20  hours  from  New  York. 

Adjoins  Geo.  Vanderbilt’s  famous  estate.  Always  Open.  New 
management,  ideal  climate.  Riding,  Driving,  Goff,  Tennis. 
NO  CONSUMPTIVES. 
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BUT  WHY  didn’t  YOU  CONSULT  YOUR  FATHER  AND  ME  BEFORE  YOU  WERE  MARRIED? 
BECAUSE,  MAMMA,  I  WAS  AFRAID  YOU  MIGHT  PREJUDICE  ME  AGAINST  HIM. 


Love’s  Patriot 

RED  are  the  fragrant  lips 
Within  the  garden-close: 
Love,  thy  dear  ones  eclipse 
The  beauty  of  the  rose. 


White  are  the  flowers  that  fill 
The  meadows  of  the  sky : 
Love,  thou  art  whiter  still 
Than  any  star  on  high. 


Blue  is  the  sea  agleam. 

And  blue  the  dome  of  night : 
Love,  thou  hast  eyes  of  dream 
Bluer  and  all  delight. 

So,  ever  shall  thou  be, 

Since  thou  dost  well  combine 
These  chosen  colors  three, 
American — and  mine  ! 

Julian  Durand. 


Scientific 


A  GERM  and  a  Goblin  met  one  day, 
and  the  Goblin  gave  the  Germ  the 

wall. 

Grudgingly,  however. 

“I’d  be  as  big  a  bugbear  as  you  if 
only  science  had  chosen  to  take  me  up 
as  seriously!”  muttered  the  Goblin, 
with  a  sour  air. 
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1 While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope.” 
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ig^gp^NTEW  YEARS 
r?  A  ;  A  ’  came  brimful 

y-  .'y&Jji  v  of  horrors  this  year.  As 

Life  goes  to  press’  days 
Wl/j  after  the  Sicilian  earth¬ 

quake,  the  tale  of  it  is  still 
slowly  unfolding  in  the  pa¬ 
pers.  It  began  with  “  12,000 
dead  ”  in  the  careful  papers, 
and  “20,000  dead”  in  the 
more  rash  ones.  Now  the 
question  is  how  far  short  of 
'  200,000  names  the  roster  of  the 
dead  will  finally  contain. 

This  earth  is  not  the  steadfast 
place. 

We  landsmen  build  upon, 
but  it  is  easier  to  quote  poetry 
than  scripture  about  such  a 
calamity  as  has  overtaken  Italy.  The 
population  of  Sicily  and  Calabria  has 
not  been  the  most  esteemed  in  Chris¬ 
tendom,  but  it  comes  very  near  to  us 
in  these  States— as  near,  no  doubt,  as 
to  any  country  in  Europe,  except  Italy 
herself.  The  tremendous  story  of  the 
most  fatal  catastrophe  of  historical 
times  in  Europe  will  still  be  running 
strong  in  the  papers  when  these  be¬ 
lated  lines  appear  in  print,  but  by  that 
time  most  of  the  horrors  will  have 
been  enumerated  and  measured,  and 
our  interest  will  be  in  the  extent  and 
efficacy  of  measures  of  relief.  The 
sailing  of  the  Celtic  with  her  cargo  of 
supplies  does  our  hearts  a  little  good 
just  now. 

One  thing  that  these  great  calami¬ 
ties,  due  to  natural  forces,  impresses 
on  the  mind,  is  that  tremendous  things 
happen  without  human  agency,  and 
apparently  in  entire  disregard  of  hu¬ 
man  welfare  and  convenience.  But  as 
they  happen  in  accordance  with  nat¬ 
ural  laws  they  are  not  due  to  whim, 
and  human  intelligence  may  learn  in 
time  to  forecast  and  guard  against 
them.  Earthquakes  are  hardly  more 


mysterious  than  smallpox  or  the  bu¬ 
bonic  plague.  One  is  an  ailment  of 
the  bodies  we  live  in,  the  other  a  colic 
of  the  earth  we  dwell  upon.  We  can 
guess  pretty  nearly  what  causes  the 
colics,  and  where  they  will  come.  But 
we  cannot  yet  guess  when  they  will 
come,  and  so  we  don’t  get  out  of  their 
way. 


THE  other  thing  these  great  calami¬ 
ties  bring  to  the  mind  is  a  fresh 
impression  of  the  solidarity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  and  the  wonderful  good  will 
of  men  to  men  in  the  current  world. 
Following  the  first  story  of  this  really 
unparalleled  disaster  will  come  a  story 
of  relief,  that,  we  trust,  will,  in  its 
way,  match  the  calamity.  The  eager¬ 
ness  in  this  country— so  far  off— to  do 
whatever  can  be  done  and  do  it  in¬ 
stantly,  is  being  matched,  we  do  not 
doubt,  in  countries  nearer  by.  What 
modern  wealth  and  skill  and  organiza¬ 
tion  can  do  in  a  great  emergency,  it 
will  be  very  interesting  to  watch.  The 
disaster  was  so  sudden  and  so  appal¬ 
ling  in  its  completeness  that  the  chance 
to  give  “first  aid”  has  been  pretty 
narrow,  but  there  will  be  a  vast  amount 
of  secondary  4nd  supplementary  help 
needed,  .and  not  only  promptly,  but 
long,  and  that  is  why  the  suggestion  to 
hurry  along  our  itinerant  fleet  of  bat¬ 
tleships  was  really  not  quite  so  Quix¬ 
otic  as  it  looked. 

Of  course,  the  premature  loss  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  average 
lives  is  of  no  great  moment  to  civiliza¬ 
tion,  for  average  human  life  abounds, 
and  any  such  loss  of  it  is  speedily 
made  up.  But  great  calamities  leave 
great  scars  where  they  happen,  and 
touch  and  hurt  an  immense  number  of 
related  lives  all  over  the  world. 

Peace,  then,  to  Italy’s  dead;  sym¬ 
pathy  for  her  mourners;  help  for  the 
survivors  who  need  help. 


T  is  not  easy  to  turn  from  that  vast 
grave  at  the  foot  of  ./Etna  to  our 
passing  concerns,  but  here  the  New 
Year  is  opening  kindly,  and  who  knows 
where  to  look  for  hopeful  tokens  can 


find  them  on  every  side.  Business  is 
important.  The  Christmas  trade  was 
pretty  lively— once  it  got  started— but 
business  is  not  fully  mended  yet  bv  a 
good  deal,  though  it  is  steadily  mend¬ 
ing. 

The  war  on  the  President  is  run¬ 
ning  just  now  to  publication  of  remon¬ 
strance  by  school  girls  or  their  rela¬ 
tives  against  his  manners  as  a  horse- 
man.  They  are  curiously  malicious 
and  indicate  something  like  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  hysteria,  but  are  quite  unim¬ 
portant. 

That  Mr.  Burton  should  be  the  new. 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  first  rate.  He 
is  a  very  able  and  accomplished  legis¬ 
lator,  and  the  best  qualified  man  in 
Ohio  for  the  place. 

President  Castro  seems  now  to  be  an 
exile  from  Venezuela— a  great  good 
riddance  for  that  much  suff  ering  coun¬ 
try,  even  though  the  government  that 
succeeds  Castro’s  may  not  be  ideal. 

The  gentlemen  who  .have  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  tariff  on  their  hands  are 
taking  plenty  of  advice,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  effect  something  in  the  course  of 
time.  Mr.  Carnegie’s  lecture  to  them 
on  the  steel  business  will  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  will  doubtless  be  of  use  to 
prod  them  into  making  a  real  revision 
of  the  schedule  it  related  to. 

Mr.  Taft  s  cabinet  still  consists  at 
this  writing  (so  far  as  known)  of  Mr. 
Knox,  but  that  is  an  excellent  and  re-  • 
assuring  beginning. 

What  the  President  has  to  say  to 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  Secret 
Service  will  probably  have  been'  dis¬ 
closed  before  this  issue  of  Life  is  out, 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  interesting’ 
though  possibly  not  impassioned. 

There  is  a  new  effort  afoot  to  get 
Dr.  Wiley  detached  from  his  duties  as 
the  head  of  the  Pure  Food  Bureau. 

Dr.  Wiley  is  an  exceedingly  useful 
citizen,  and  likely,  we  judge,  to  hold 
bis  job  just  as  long  as  he  is  willing  to 
work  at  it.  A  matter  akin  to  the  con¬ 
cerns  that  engage  his  beneficent  atten¬ 
tion  is  the  cold  storage  business,  and 
especially  the  practice  of  carrying 
such  foods  as  eggs  and  poultry  in  stor¬ 
age  for  excessively  protracted  periods 
to  the  detriment  of  their  edible  prop¬ 
erties.  We  could  bear  some  judicious 
molestation  with  the  middleman’s  privi¬ 
lege  of  withholding  eggs  for  weary 
months  from  market  until  the  price  is 
right  and  the  eggs  are  wrong. 


WHEN  I  AM  FIVE 


That  List 

Scene  :  A  breakfast  table. 

Disclosed  :  A  husband  and  wife. 

He  ( suddenly  rustling  down  his  pa¬ 
per)  :  Have  you  got  that  list  ? 

She:  What  list? 

He  (an  expression  of  satirical  cyni¬ 
cism  coming  over  his  face )  :  Weren’t 
you  going  shopping  to-day? 

She  :  Oh  yes. 

He  :  And  wasn’t  it  agreed  between  us 
that  you  were  to  make  out  a  list  of 
everything  you  wanted,  and  that  we 
were  to  go  over  it  together — in  a  busi¬ 
nesslike  way? 

She  ( vaguely )  :  Were  we? 

He  :  That  was  the  distinct  understand¬ 
ing. 

She:  What  for? 

He  :  Y ou  are  almost  enough  to  drive 


(a  new  idea  for  the  man  who  is  out 
late) 

Burglar:  say,  mister,  will  ye  tell 

ME  WHAT  TIME  ’TIS,  PLEASE. 

“  CERTAINLY.  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF.” 


•  L  I  F  E  • 
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The  Girl  I  Love 


WHEN  FIFTEEN 


WHEN  TWENTY-FIVE 


any  one  to  drink.  Didn’t  we  go  over 
the  whole  matter — didn’t  we  agree  that 
we  couldn’t  go  on  in  this  way,  ordering 
things  that  we  could  get  along  without, 
and  omitting  things  that  we  really 
needed,  and  all  the  time  living  beyond 
our  income  ?  Didn’t  we  thrash  it  out - 

She  :  I  believe  something  was  said 
about  it. 

He  :  Great  Scott !  (throwing  down  his 
paper).  That’s  a  nice  thing  to  say. 
Well,  we’ll  do  it.  We’ll  make  it  out 
right  now. 

She  ( a  light  dawning  on  her )  :  Oh, 
you  mean  the  list  you  talked  of  day 
before  yesterday. 

He:  Certainly  I  do.  You  said  that 
you  were  going  shopping  to-day,  and  I 
suggested  that  you  make  out  a  list  and 
that  we  talk  it  all  over  and  decide. 

She  :  Of  course — I  remember  dis¬ 
tinctly.  But  I  am  afraid,  dear,  that  it 
is  too  late  now. 

He  :  What  do  you  mean  ? 

She:  Well,  I  decided  not  to  wait — 
and  I  went  shopping  yesterday. 

He:  Ha!  You  did,  did  you?  And 
what  did  you  get,  and  why  are  you  going 
again  to-day? 

She  ( smiling )  :  Well,  you  see,  dear, 
I  got  all  the  unnecessary  things  yester¬ 
day,  and  to-day  I’ve  got  to  get  the 
things  that  we  simply  can’t  get  along 
without. 

Literature  is  a  by-product  of 

life. 

There  are  always  people  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  make  life  a  by-product  of  liter¬ 
ature,  but  they  never  seem  to  make  a 
first-class  job  of  }t. 
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Fat 


HIS  is  the  day  of  the 
Fat  Man.  The  American 
world  demands  men  of 
'  weight ;  its  grand  passion 
is  fat;  all  its  facts,  fan¬ 
cies,  fables  and  foibles  are 
framed  in  and  founded  on 
fat.  To  be  fat  is  to  be  feasted  and  flat¬ 
tered ;  only  the  lean  languish;  only  the 
fat  flourish.  We  are  reaping  where  our 
fathers  sowed.  They  taught  that  fat  and 
virtue  were  synonymous ;  fat  and  infamy 
were  eternally  at  war;  fat  and  laughter 
were  brothers.  Caesar  had  a  taste  for  fat 
men  ;  the  robber  in  Gil  Bias  had  a  pen¬ 
chant  for  fat  kitchen  maids ;  in  Africa 
and  the  mystic  Orient  fat  has  ever  been 
the  final  and  supreme  test  of  female 
beauty ;  the  East  could  not  get  too  much 
of  a  good  thing.  We  of  the  Occident 
link  leanness  with  villainy;  our  rascals 
must  be  thin  and  hungry;  Death,  Fam¬ 
ine,  Plague  and  all  mundane  unpleas¬ 
antries  are  bony  and  underfed;  and 
despite  the  fact  that  our  ascetics  and 
athletes  are  osseous  and  meatless,  atten¬ 
uation  is  an  essential  of  depravity  in  our 
.  Philosophy.  We  measure  our  graces  by 
our  greases,  our  men  by  their  meat.  We 
are  sceptical  of  St.  Simon  Stylites 
starving  on  top  of  a  pillar;  and  smile 
indulgently  at  Heliogabalus,  the  only  fat 
scoundrel  we  recall. 

The  twentieth  century  belongs  to  the 
Fat :  it  has  given  as  men  with  fat  under 
their  belts,  fat  under  their  hats;  men 
with  pods  and  wads  fat  laden  ;  it  is  the 
age  of  fat  things  and  fat  frying,  farms 
trusts,  octopi,  a  fat  land  flowing  with 
Standard  Oil  and  easy  money.  The 
twentieth  century  is  the  age  of  fat, 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue,  of  fatwits  in  the  forum,  pods 
in  pulpits  and  politics,  fat  Fabius  in 
finance,  Brobdignago  on  the  bench,  cor¬ 
pulent  corporations ;  an  age  when  honor 
is  estimated  by  obesity,  brains  by  bulk, 
wisdom  by  waist-measure,  talent  by  ton¬ 
nage ;  when  Gog,  Goliath  and  Gargantua 


are  our  idols,  the  hay  scales  our  altars 
and  the  Chariot  of  Aurora  is  displaced 
by  the  freight  car.  The  walrus  and  the 
whale  are  our  totems;  we  anoint  our 
chosen  ones  with  kerosene  and  oleomar¬ 
garine ;  and  we  expect  Father  Time  to 
drop  his  scythe  and  hour-glass,  get  a 
hair  cut,  diet  up  on  food  fats  and  lithia 
and  cultivate  his  embonpoint. 

The  only  fly  in  the  butter  of  a  fat  age 
is  our  passion  for  long,  lean,  linguistic 
girls ;  we  balk  at  the  Oriental  ideal ;  we 
refuse  to  substitute  Helen  of  Avoir¬ 
dupois  for  Helen  of  Troy.  A  sensible 
age  we  pursue  fat  and  Morgan-  we 
eschew  the  Fata  Morgana,  unless  we 
follow  Bryan  and.  band  wagons. 

Joseph  Smith. 


A  Crying  Need 


W  HAT  if  really  wanted  at  the  present 
time  is  a  standard  of  misconduct. 
We  are  constantly  doing  things  in  doubt, 
as  if  we  hadn’t  a  right  to  do  them. 

The  confusion  caused  by  people  doing 
things  which  in  their  circumstances  we 
had  no  right  to  expect,  is  the  principal 
cause  of  our  troubles.  It  ought  to  be 
definitely  settled,  for  example,  that  any 
millionaire  who  has,  say,  over  a  hundred 
millions,  will  thereafter  lead  an  honest 
ife.  If  he  has  only  fifty  millions  his 
life  should  be  semi-honest,  and  if  he 
has  only  a  paltry  ten  millions,  then  it 
ought  to  be  conceded  that  he  can  loot  a 
few  railroads  or  so  until  he  gets  on  his 
feet. 

It  is  the  principle  of  disorder  that  is 
most  objectionable.  Just  when  we  think 
a  man  has  gotten  enough  together  to 
make  him  fairly  honest,  lo  and  behold 
we  find  him  selling  gold  mines  Or  rigging 
the  market. 

It  would  be  easy  to  establish  a  scale 
of  conduct.  It  could  be  regulated  like 
the  tariff,  with  an  ad  valorum  schedule. 

Up  to,  say,  ten  thousand  a  year,  no 
man  can  afford  to  be  dishonest  ’  He 
ought  to  get  up  in  the  cars  and  give  up 
his  seat  to  women  under  thirty-five  at 
least,  and  of  course  he  will  not  take  the 


Owner  ( taking  friend  for  trip)  :  how 

DO^  YOU  LIKE  THE  BACK  SEAT,  OLD  MAN? 

‘i  ER— WOULDN’T  MISS  IT  FOR  ANY¬ 
THING.” 

chance  of  robbing  any  safe.  From  ten 
thousand  up  to  one  hundred  thousand  he 
can  engage  in  little  dishonest  flyers,  by 
making  one  of  a  pool  or  putting  through 
a  land  deal  or  so  for  variety. 

When  he  gets  fifty  millions  or’ more 
together,  however,  every  man  ought  to 
wl  ,himself  Plainly  the  question: 
Whether,  from  now  on,  he  ought  not  to 
be  a  philanthropist.  Doesn’t  he  owe 
this  to  his  fellow  men? 


M‘“  a‘"ri'“z;  izzz »"  C“ZVT0  l“*n  10  *“*. »**«. 

BUT  I  inherit  a  fearful  dread  of  the  water. 


Tabloids 

D  E  strong;  but  not  at  the  wrong  time 
^  or  place,  or  for  the  wrong  thing. 
Be  stronger  to  help  than  to  hurt ;  and  be 
just  as  strong  to  sit  still  and  hold  your 
peace  as  to  jump  in  and  make  trouble. 

Patience  is  a  form  of  energy,  ex¬ 
hausting  at  times,  but  enormously  effec¬ 
tual. 

Meekness,  usually  confused  with 
timidity,  is  the  antithesis,  not  of  cour¬ 
age,  but  of  bumptiousness,  and  is  one  of 
the  valuable  fruits  of  cultivated  self- 
control.  Great  men  have  lacked  it,  as 
Andrew  Jackson  and  Roosevelt;  still 
greater  men  have  had  it,  as  Moses  and 
Lincoln. 

p\ARKIE  ( boarding  a  train)  :  I  heard 
^  ’bout  youh  wife  dyin’,  Jim. 
Whar  yo’  gwine  now? 

“  I’se  off  to  join  de  Mormons;  hit 
keeps  one  woman  hustlin’  too  much  to 
support  a  heavy  eatah  lak  me.” 


HENRY,  DEAR,  WHEN  WILL  YOU  BE  FINISHED  WITH  THAT  STILL  LIFE? 


'LIFE- 
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Tafts  Ahoy,  and  All  Aboard  ! 

ECOND-COUSIN 
TAFT  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  who  was  lost 
for  a  few  days,  has 
been  heard  from — 
so  the  papers  say, 
and  we  hear  it  with 
relief.  The  gasoline 
failed,  or  something 
in  the  launch  in  which  he  was  exploring 
some  remote  Californian  waters. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  any  Taft  to 
get  lost,  even  over  night.  Every  prudent 
Taft  now  chains  himself  to  his  bedstead 
when  he  sinks  to  rest  for  fear  of  som¬ 
nambulic  wanderings,  or  of  being  stolen 
in  his  sleep  and  withheld  from  his  des¬ 
tiny.  From  Greenland’s  icy  mountains 
to  Panama  every  Taft  is  or  should  be 
on  the  way  to  Washington,  or  arranging 
his  engagements  and  securing  his  trans¬ 
portation.  That  is.  right.  All  the  Tafts 
that  can  bear  the  journey  are  entitled 
to  be  present  on  the  Fourth  of  March. 
They  are  a  handsome  family  and  well 
constituted  in  number,  stature  and 
pulchritude,  to  embellish  the  inaugura¬ 
tion. 


Public  Schools  and  Their  Cost 

The  public  schools  cost  roughly  three  hun¬ 
dred  millions  a  year. — Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

THIS  money  is  spent  on  those  people 
who  are  engaged  in  giving  us  an 
educational  system  that  shall  be  con¬ 
stantly  creating  as  many  new  positions 
as  possible.  Every  time  a  new  study  is 
introduced,  or  a  set  of  new  text  books 
made  necessary,  so  many  more  people 
are  enabled  to  get  something  out  of  it 
toward  earning  their  living. 

A  vast  body  of  people  are  engaged  in 
the  process  of  educating  the  young.  It 
is  their  business  to  create  as  many  op¬ 
portunities  for  themselves  as  possible. 
This  explains  why  simplicity  does  not 
ihappen  to  be  the  watchword  of  our 
educational  system. 

When  our  educational  system  is  regu- 
flated  and  standardized  by  the  state,  by 
a  small  body  of  men  who  shall  have  the 
same  authority,  and  be  selected  with  as 
raradh  care  as  the  -  Supreme  Court,  then 
we  rghraH  not  have  continually  forced 
upon  «s  new  fads  which  work  against  the 
normal  development  of  the  child. 


Had  a  Splendid  Time,  Anyhow 

THERE  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  Castro  had  a 
bully  time  while  he  was 
President  of  Venezuela.  Fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  political 
history  of  that  country  is  not 
common  hereabouts,  but  no 
one  comes  forward  to  assert  that  any 
former  President  of  Venezuela  enjoyed 
himself  while  in  office  as  fully  and  even 
boisterously  as  Castro.  According  to 
some  standards  his  incumbency  must 
therefore  be  rated  as  superlatively  suc¬ 
cessful. 


The  Idea  ! 

Statistician  hoffman  has  an 

article  in  the  “  Bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,”  in 
which  he  declares  that  from  30,000  to 
35,000  lives  are  sacrificed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  every  year  from  industrial  accidents, 
and  that  one-third  of  these  are  prevent¬ 
able. 

But  what  are  ten  thousand  lives  com¬ 
pared  with  the  progress  in  invention 
and  the  constantly  developing  higher 
forms  of  civilization?  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  nothing  so  cheap  as  folks.  In 
all  probability  the  ten  thousand  who 
were  killed  and  might  have  been  saved 
were  not  worth  saving,  for  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  gotten  in  the  way 
and  been  run  over  or  otherwise  killed. 
They  would  only  consume  good  food, 
anyway. 

To  Protect  the  Shores  of  the  Hudson 
River 

NEXT  September  there  is  to  be  a 
celebration  of  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  to  white  man’s  navigation  by 
Henry  Hudson,  and  of  Robert  Fulton’s 
exploit  in  the  same  waters  of  making 
steamboats  go  by  steam. 

The  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Com¬ 
mission  has  this  festivity  in  charge,  and 
is  going  to  provide  various  spectacles  on 
water  and  land  which  will  make  front 
seats  on  the  Hudson  shore  desirable  and 
valuable  all  the  way  up  to  Albany  and 
Troy.  It  is  urged,  however,  that  no  per¬ 
manent  monument  has  yet  been  planned 
in  connection  with  this  celebration  which 
is  worthy  of  the  fame  of  Hudson  and 
Fulton  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  State 


of  New  York.  It  has  been  proposed, 
therefore,  to  appoint  from  among  the 
members  of  the  distinguished  committee 
that  have  this  celebration  in  charge,  a 
permanent  Henry  Hudson  Memorial  Com¬ 
mission  with  authority  to  protect  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson  River  from  deface¬ 
ment. 

The  Palisades  have  been  protected  at 
very  moderate  cost — much  less  than  was 
expected.  The  Highlands  are  now  being 
blasted  into  ugliness,  and  that  is  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  this  proposal  to  put, 
and  keep,  the  whole  river  in  charge  of 
a  commission,  backed  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  shall  protect  its  natural 
scenery. 

This  seems  io  us  to  be  a  good  idea. 
The  work  is  worth  doing.  Fit  men  to  do 
it  can  easily  be  found,  and  we  are  as¬ 
sured  that  the  cost  of  it,  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  State,  will  not  be  great  consider¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  end  achieved. 

A  New  School 

In  Philadelphia’s  public  school  gymnasium 
instruction  is  being  given  pupils,  especially 
girls,  on  how  to  alight  properly  from  street 
cars. — Boston  Transcript. 

F  this  idea  spreads  to  New  York,  other 
subjects  that  naturally  occur  are, 
“  What  to  do  when  you  are  insulted  by 
a  conductor?  ”  “  How  shall  you  act, 

and  what  shall  you  say,  when  a  man 
offers  you  a  seat — supposing  this  pos¬ 
sible?”  “How  to  spring  onto  a  car 
running  at  full  speed  and  catch  it  prop¬ 
erly.”  “How  to  conceal  your  feelings 
when  the  car  you  are  on  unexpectedly 
stops  at  the  corner  you  want  to  get  off 
at.” 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  too  many 
unnecessary  people  already.  We  need 
good  servants,  well  trained  enough  to 
know  their  own  place  and  cater  to  our 
wants.  For  while  we  are  here,  we,  who 
are  intelligent  and  smart  enough  to  live 
on  easy  street,  are  certainly  entitled  to 
good  service.  We  need,  also,  a  few  good 
authors  to  keep  us  properly  amused,  a 
few  song  and  dance  artists  to  make  us 
laugh,  a  few  artists  to  give  us 
the  right  appreciation  of  art,  and 
a  few  others  to  round  out  our 
lives.  But  when  it  comes  to 
adopting  some  scheme  to  cut 
down  the  loss  of  those  people 
who  meet  their  deaths  by  acci¬ 
dents  nothing,  in  our  opinion, 
could  be  so  positively  superfluous. 
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The  Hobo 


HE  hobo,  as  I  understand  it,”  said  the  Man 
from  Mars,  “  is  a  fellow  who  will  not 
work.  Am  I  correct  ?  ’  ’ 

Yes,  in  a  way,”  replied  the  Philanthropist, 
“  although  your  statement  ought 
to  be  qualified  a  little.  There 
are  people  in  the  community 
who  do  not  work,  and  yet  they 
are  not  classed  as  hoboes.” 

“And  who  might  they  be?  ” 

“  Well,  of  course,  I  refer  to 
those  who  have  money.  They 
don’t  have  to  work.” 

“I  don’t  see  the  difference,”  rejoined  the  Man  from  Mars 
querulously.  “  It  is  clear  that  if  the  hobo  lives  without  work¬ 
ing,  he  doesn’t  have  to  work  any  more  than  the  other  man.” 

“If  you  put  it  in  that  way,  I  suppose  you  are  right,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Philanthropist.  “  But  then,  you  know,  the  hobo  is 
of  a  different  class.  The  others  I  spoke  of  have  worked  at 
some  time  in  their  lives  and  saved  their  money.” 

“And  have  the  hoboes  never  worked?  ” 

“Well,  hardly  that,  either.  They  may  have  worked.  In 
fact,  they  have  all  been  workingmen  at  some  time  in  their 
lives,  but  they  did  not  save  their  money.  That’s  the  point. 
Consequently  they  are  not  fit  to  survive,”  triumphantly  con¬ 
cluded  the  Philanthropist,  who  had  read  a  bit  of  Darwin. 

“  Your  remark  would  indicate  that  they  are  becoming  ex¬ 
tinct.  Is  that  what  you  mean?  ” 

“Oh,  by  no  means.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  vastly  on 
the  increase.” 

Which  would  look  as  if  they  were  surviving  very  well,  it 
seems  to  me,”  put  in  the  Man  from  Mars.  “Now  as  to  the 
other  class  of  non-workers.  You  say  they  have  worked  hard 
at  some  time  in  their  lives?  ” 

“Yes— that  is,  either  they  or  their  fathers.  To  be  sure, 
many  of  them  inherited  what  they  have.” 


“mother,  what  does  hu-man-i-ty  mean?” 

“  HUMANITY,  my  child,  means  consideration  for  the 

FEELINGS  OF  OTHERS  AND  SYMPATHY  WITH  THEIR  NEEDS  AND 
SUFFERINGS.  IT  IS  THAT  IN  A  MAN  WHICH  PROMPTS  HIM  TO 
PREVENT  OR  RELIEVE  DISTRESS,  WHETHER  OF  MEN  OR  OF  ANI¬ 
MALS,  AND  TO  TREAT  ALL  CREATURES  KINDLY.  IT  IS  THE  QUAL¬ 
ITY  THAT  MAKES  MAN’S  NATURE  HIGHER  AND  NOBLER  THAN 
THAT  OF  THE  BRUTES.” 


“JES’  YOU  COME  RIGHT  HOME,  HENRY  HIRAM - BREAKIN’  THE 

SABBATH  DAY  IN  THAT  SCANLOUS,  SINFUL  FASHION.” 

“WELL,  JIMMY  HICKS  IS  LET  SKATE  ON  SUNDAY.” 

“THE  COMMANDMENT  DON’T  APPLY  t’  HIM  J  HIS  PAW’S  A 
VEGETARIAN.” 


“But,  after  all,”  said  the  Man  from  Mars,  “there  is  no 
difference  between  them  as  to  their  antipathy  for  work.” 

“I  suppose  that  is  correct  in  the  abstract,”  admitted  the 
Philanthropist. 

‘  Now,  then,  as  to  all  the  rest,  the  workers,  do  they  work 
because  they  like  it  or  because  they  have  to?  ” 

“  Most  of  them  work  because  they  like  it,  I  believe,  but 
really  you  will  have  to  excuse  me  this  morning.  I  would  like 
to  talk  to  you  longer,  but  I  have  a  note  to  meet  at  the  bank 
and  I  must  skurry  around  and  raise  the  money.  However,  I 
will  give  you  the  name  of  our  minister.  He  can  undoubtedly 
tell  you  what  you  want  to  know.”  Ellis  O.  Jones. 


The  American  Habit 


BRIGGS :  I  suppose  if  I  accept  your  invitation  to  go  to  that 
dinner  you  will  want  me  to  make  a  speech. 

Griggs  :  No,  my  dear  fellow,  you  see  it’s  this  way.  Every¬ 
body  we  have  invited  so  far  wants  to  make  a  speech,  and 
what  I  am  trying  to  do  now  is  to  get  together  a  few  listeners. 


WE  would  like  to  see  Miss  Isadora  Duncan  dance  a  Mara¬ 
thon  against  somebody,  but  on  long  distance  dancing 
she  seems  to  have  no  competitor. 
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Good  to  Her  Family 

“IF  that  huge  structure  is  a  house,  who 

1  lives  in  it?”  asked  the  Man  from 
Mars. 

“  That  is  the  palatial  mansion  of  Mrs. 
Vanderscamp  of  bean  fame,”  answered 
the  Beggar  on  the  corner. 

“  She  must  be  a  very  thrifty  and  in¬ 
dustrious  person,”  continued  the  Man 
from  Mars. 

“Why  so?”  rejoined  the  Beggar. 
“Did  you  ever  hear  of  her  doing  any 
work  much  less  save  money?  ” 

“  No.  I’m  a  stranger  here,  but,  of 
course,  any  one  could  see  that  a  great 
amount  of  work  is  necessary  to  take 
care  of  a  house  of  that  sort,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  building  it  in  the  first  place.” 

“  To  be  sure  it  takes  a  great  deal  of 
work,”  responded  the  Beggar,  “but  she 
doesn’t  work.  She  has  servants  for 
that.” 

“ 1  don,t  see  how  that  changes  the 
proposition,”  argued  the  Man  from 
Mars.  “  The  servants  have  to  be  sup¬ 
ported.  If  they  are  working  for  her 
she  must  be  working  for  their  support 
at  the  same  time.  It’s  as  broad  as  it's 
long.” 

I  don’t  know  where  you  got  such 
strange  ideas,”  rejoined  the  Beggar, 
■“but  you’re  wrong.  Mrs.  Vanderscamp 
never  did  any  work  in  her  life.” 

“  How  then  does  she  get  along?  ” 

“  She  owns  things  of  all  kinds,  things 
that  the  people  need  to  use  and  she 
charges  for  the  use  of  these  things.” 

“Yes,  but  she  must  be  of  some  use 
to  society  or  the  people  would  not  allow 
her  to  own  things  that  they  need.” 

“  I  think  an  investigation  would  show 


THE  WINGED  AGE 

Hunter:  are  they  wild  geese? 

Guide:  looks  more  like  a  Sunday-school  picnic. 


‘ CONTENTS  NOTED 


that  she  could  die  to-morrow  without 
making  a  ripple,  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience  to  society.” 

Very  strange,  very  strange,”  mut¬ 
tered  the  Man  from  Mars.  “I  fear  I 
will  never  get  used  to  your  ways.” 

“On  second  thought,”  broke  in  the 
Beggar,  I  may  be  doing  her  an  injus¬ 
tice.  I  have  heard  of  one  service  she 
performs  with  great  zeal.” 

“Ah,  ha,”  ejaculated  the  Man  from 
Mars.  “  I  knew  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing.  To  what  do  you  refer?  ” 

“I  understand  that,  though  she  has 
no  children,  she  is  very  good  to  her 
poodle  dog.”  Ellis  O.  Jones. 

A  Problem 

'T’EACHER:  Johnny  Jones,  you  will 
A  stay  after  school  one  hour  and 
study  your  lesson. 

Johnny  Jones  :  Are  you  going  to  stay 
with  me  ? 

“  Yes.” 

Then  I’d  like  to  know  if  you  are 
punishing  me  or  I  am  punishing  you.” 


Preaching 

\1  OT  long  ago  a  writer  in  one  of  tl 
1  ^  literary  papers  remarked  that  tl 
average  sermon  was,  of  all  creative  pr< 
ductions,  the  least  likely  to  be  preserve, 
and  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  th< 
of  all  the  sermons  preached  only  a 
infinitesimal  part  of  them  had  foun 
their  way  into  book  form.  And  thes 
are  not  read. 

Why  is  it  that  a  body  of  men  wh 
have  received  an  academic  educatioi 
extending  over  a  large  part  of  their  live 
and  whose  training  has  been  for  th. 
sole  purpose  of  expounding  and  impart 
mg  truth,  should  yet  say  so  very  littl. 
that  is  even  worth  repeating?  Thii 
would  seem  to  be  an  unanswerable  argu 
ment  against  so-called  learning. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is.  Suppose 
there  was  a  Whole  Dogma  of  Swimming 
and  that  to  expound  Swimming  one 
would  have  to  learn  the  comparative 
philology  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Sanscrit 
and  Latin — would  any  one  ever  learn  tc 
swim  by  such  a  method? 
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“  The  great  are  only  great  because  we  carry  them  on  our  shoul¬ 
ders;  when  we  throw  them  off  they  sprawl  upon  the  ground.” — 
Montmdri. 


“  He  who  abuses  others  must  not  be  particular  about  the  an¬ 
swers  he  gets.” 


“  Have  not  thy  cloak  to  make  when  it  begins  to  rain.” 


Modern 

((  OW,  my  dear  girl,”  said  Blue- 
1  i  beard,  with  a  crafty  smile  on 
his  face.  “  I  am  going  away  on  a  little 
fishing  trip,  and  I  want  you  to  be  good. 
Here  are  the  keys  to  the  garage  and  the 
house,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  roam 
everywhere  and  satisfy  your  curiosity, 
but  for  heaven’s  sake  don’t  open  the 
door  of  the  room  that  this  key  fits.  Any 
one  but  that !  Just  remember.  Expect 
me  in  a  week  or  so.” 


Mrs.  Bluebeard,  however,  naturally 
was  so  overcome  with  impatience  that 
she  could  scarcely  wait  for  him  to  get 
out  of  the  house  before  she  was  open¬ 
ing  the  fatal  door. 

“Ah,  ha!”  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
noted  the  contents,  “  it  will  take  me  a 
week  to  find  out  all  about  this.” 

Later,  when  her  husband  returned,  he 
found  her  trying  on  a  new  directoire 
gown,  while  the  dressing  room  was 
strewn  with  merry  widow  hats. 

“So,”  he  exclaimed,  “you  have  been 


and  gone  and  done  it.  Did  you - ” 

“Yes,  dear,”  she  replied  sweetly,  “I 
looked  in  the  fatal  room.  I  went  over 
the  bills  that  you  had  allowed  all  your 
former  wives  to  run  up ;  and  I  found 
that  you  were  keeping  me  down  to  one- 
half  of  the  average.  But  it’s  all  right 

now.  I  am  evening  up.  I - ” 

And  Bluebeard,  quietly  and  neatly 
removing  her  head,  remarked  : 

“  Dear,  dear,  the  way  of  the  too  glad 
dresser  is  certainly  hard.  Will  they 
never  learn.  I  wonder?  ” 
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Adding  One  More  Theatre  to  Those  We  Had  Before 

VERY  one  was  happy  at  the  opening  of 
Maxine  Elliott’s  Theatre.  The  audience 
that  gathered  was  one  representative  of 
New  York  and  not  of  the  Tenderloin 
only.  From  the  front  of  the  house  the 
joy-destroying  commercial  element,  which 
gathers  hawk-like  in  the  lobby  at  most 
first  performances,  was  notably  absent. 
The  gathering  seemed  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  friendly  expectancy,  and  those 
who  composed  it  looked  as  though  they 
had  the  intelligence  and  taste  to  understand  and  enjoy  some¬ 
thing  else  than  topical  songs,  rag-time  choruses,  and  jag-time 
jokes.  The  coming  together  of  such  an  audience  in  such  a 
mood  was  not  only  reminiscent  of  other  theatre-going  days  in 
New  York,  but  was  also  a  flattering  tribute  to  the  new  firm 
of  Elliott  and  Shubert,  to  the  new  theatre,  and  particularly  to 
the  star  herself.  So  much  for  the  audience. 

The  house  itself,  designed  by  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Chicago,  is 
a  safe  one,  a  comfortable  one,  and  in  its  seating  plan  and 
color  scheme  a  fit  setting  for  such  an  audience  as  marked  its 
opening.  The  principal  color  is  a  warm  ivory  white,  cheerful 
in  itself,  and  both  inconspicuous  and  becoming  as  a  back¬ 
ground.  Bar  the  nearness  of  the  seating  to  the  street,  which 
cramps  the  lobbies  and  brings  the  out-door  drafts  in  too  close 
touch  with  the  backs  of  the  necks  of  those  in  the  last  row,  a 
defect  caused  by  real  estate  limitations,  Maxine  Elliott’s 
theatre  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  comfortable  in  town. 

*  *  * 

The  play— entitled  “The  Chaperon”  and  written  by 
Marion  Fairfax — was  not  monumental  in  aim  or  execution, 
but  was  sufficiently  pleasing  to  tune  in  well  with  the  character 
of  the  theatre  and  the  mood  of  the  audience.  It  was  fitting 
that  as  the  play  was  for  a  woman’s  theatre  and  a  woman  star 
it  should  be  written  by  a  woman  and  that  its  theme  should 


'  ° - ° uxiiuriunate  results 

ot  an  international  marriage  furnished  the  facts  of  the  com¬ 
edy,  the  atmosphere  was  that  of  fudge,  underskirts  and 
girlish  love  affairs.  Miss  Maxine  Elliott  herself  as  the  acci¬ 
dental  chaperon  of  three  very  young  women  was,  in  spite  of 
her  natural  statuesqueness,  quite  as  girlish  and  inconsequential 
as  the  youngest  of  her  charges,  thereby  involving  herself  and 
them  in  a  number  of  amusing  complications.  Through  these 
the  story  rippled  along  in  diverting  fashion,  making  no  very 
strong  draft  on  the  intellect  of  the  audience  or  the  ability  of 
the  artists,  but  holding  the  attention  and  mildly  exciting  the 
risibles.  The  play  ended  happily  and  weakly,  the  final  lines 
and  situation  permitting  the  ladies  in  the  audience  to  don 
their  hats  and  adjust  them  before  the  drop  of  the  final  cur¬ 
tain  without  depriving  any  other  spectator  of  anything  of 
value  except  a  parting  look  at  the  always  beautiful  person¬ 
ality  of  the  star-manageress. 

Was  it  just  good  business  sense  or  serene  confidence  in 
her  own  attractions  that  led  Miss  Elliott  to  surround  herself 
with  unusually  pretty  and  vivacious  girls  in  the  subordinate 
parts?  No  matter  which,  the  selection  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  general  charm  of  the  performance  and  Miss  Elliott  suf¬ 
fered  not  a  bit  by  the  comparison.  Of  the  younger  women 
Miss  Oza  Waldrop  and  Miss  Georgia  O’ Ramey,  the  latter  as 
a  Porto  Rican  of  the  sentimental  age  and  the  former  as  a 
little  sister,  “always  in  the  way,”  made  the  deepest  impres¬ 
sions.  Among  the  men  Mr.  Julian  L’Estrange,  as  an  agreeable 
hero  of  the  conventional  manly  type,  and  Mr.  Grant  Mitchell, 
as  a  native  of  the  Adirondack  region,  managed  to  attract  no¬ 
tice  when  the  feminine  contingent  was  not  on  the  stage.  The 
entire  cast  was  chosen  with  discretion  and  showed  intelligent 
rehearsal. 

Without  being  pretentious,  “The  Chaperon”  at  Maxine 
Elliott  s  Theatre  provides  a  pleasant  entertainment  in  agree¬ 
able  surroundings.  And  as  a  further  agreeable  feature,  the 
programme  of  the  new  house  tells  everything  that  any  one 
wants  to  know,  is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  is  not  clut¬ 
tered  up  with  a  mass  of  objectionable  advertisements. 


A  performance  by  college 
amateurs,  no  matter  how 
good,  and  even  if  the  per¬ 
formers  do  cbme  from  one 
of  the  big  universities,  is  not 
in  itself  a  matter  entitled  to  extended  notice  as  a  matter  of 
public  or  artistic  importance.  Therefore  the  recent  most 
creditable  presentation  of  a  Victorian  farce  by  Charles 
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Selby  called  “The  Fire  Eater,”  and  of 
Sheridan’s  “The  Critic,”  by  the  Yale 
Dramatic  Association  at  the  Waldorf, 
does  not  call  for  critical  analysis  here. 

It  is  of  importance,  though,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  American  the¬ 
atre,  that  performances  like  these  are 
possible,  as  they  show  a  changed  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  our  best  educational 
Institutions  toward  the  actual  stage  as 
distinguished  from  the  study  of  the 
drama  simply  as  one  branch  of  litera¬ 
ture.  With  almost  every  commercial  in¬ 
fluence  connected  with  the  theatre  inter¬ 
ested  in  degrading  the  stage  and  de¬ 
praving  the  popular  taste,  it  is  grateful 
to  find  a  new  and  potent  factor  on  the 
other  side.  Not  long  ago  college  author¬ 
ities  only  tolerated  if  they  did  not  sup¬ 
press  the  natural  youthful  tendency  to 
dress  up  and  play-act.  Now  that  ten¬ 
dency  is  recognized  in  the  universities 
and  if  not  encouraged  is  at  least  turned 
in  proper  directions  by  those  in  control. 
At  Harvard  there  is  a  course  in  dramatic 
writing  and  construction  and  one  of  its 
most  recent  graduates  is  the  author  of 
one  of  this  season’s  most  conspicuous 
theatrical  successes.  This  year’s  per¬ 
formances  by  the  Yale  Association  are 
successors  in  a  series  that  has  brought 
to  our  stage  several  plays  of  literary 
value  hitherto  unperformed  in  America. 
Similar  movements  are  on  foot  in  other 
of  the  more  enlightened  universities  and 
colleges  and  seem  destined  to  bring  edu¬ 
cation  and  educated  men  to  the  rescue 
of  an  educational  force  tremendously 
potent  for  good  to  the  whole  people  but 
rapidly  being  perverted  to  the  teaching 
of  only  vulgarity  and  worse. 

By  way  of  example  the  recent  Yale 
performances  are  somewhat  instructive. 
The  principal  play  was  a  classical 
satirical  comedy  instead  of  the  usual 
feeble  imitation  of  popular  musical 
comedy  to  which  the  undirected  under¬ 
graduate  stage  ambition  is  inclined  to 
turn.  Instead  of  the  usual  amateur 
gropings,  skilled  practical  instruction  is 
provided  by  an  unusually  competent  pro¬ 
fessional  coach  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Frank  Lea  Short.  All  the  players,  even 
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the  orchestra,  are  from  the  student 
body,  and  their  efforts  must  necessarily 
turn  attention  in  the  right  direction  in 
matters  of  dramatic  literature  and  stage 
accomplishment.  The  theatrical  and 
critical  instinct  of  the  whole  college 
must  be  improved  if  it  is  turned  on 
what  their  own  fellows  are  doing  in  the 
way  of  acquiring  correct  diction,  proper 
carriage  and  other  stage  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  value  in  real  life  rather  than 
to  the  personal  attractions  of  the  ladies 
of  visiting  musical  comedy  companies. 

It  is  reported  that  college  perform¬ 
ances  have  developed  some  talent  which 
is  finding  its  way  to 
the  professional  stage. 

The  theatre  certainly 
needs  educated  men  in 
all  capacities,  and,  in 
the  crowded  condition 
of  the  other  profes¬ 
sions  to  which  college 
men  trend  by  force  of 
precedent,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  college 
try-outs  should  encour¬ 
age  some  of  them  to 
seek  rewards  in  the 
profession  of  acting, 
where  they  will  find 
little  competition  from 
men  of  their  own  qual¬ 
ifications.  And  if  college  men  can  ever 
buck  the  centre  or  get  around  the  ends 
of  the  present  monopoly  in  possession 
of  the  tremendously  profitable  business 
of  the  theatre  it  will  be  a  blessing  not 
only  to  the  theatre  itself  but  to  the  whole 
American  people. 

With  the  success  which  should  even¬ 
tually  come  to  the  New  Theatre,  and 
with  a  practical  interest  in  the  legitimate 
theatre  encouraged  by  the  universities, 
there  are  glimpses  of  a  silver  lining  of 
a  very  dark  cloud.  Metcalfe. 


Academy  of  Music— Mr.  David  Warfield  in 
the  pathetic  comedy,  “  The  Music  Master.” 
.Astor — “The  Man  from  Home.”  Ameri¬ 
canism  humorously  and  triumphantly  ram- 
pant  in  Europe. 

Belasco — Last  week  of  “The  Devil,”  with 
Mr.  Arliss  in  the  title  part.  Well  acted 
dramatic  fantasy. 

Bi/oii— "A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi.” 
Messrs.  \\  lse  and  Fairbanks  turning  official 
d  m  ^ask'n8*on  'nt0  most  amusing  com- 

Broa dway- — M r .  Joseph  O’Mara,  the  Irish 
comedian,  in  “Peggy  Machree.”  Ballad 
play,  with  good  singing  and  an  excellent 
company. 

Casino — Mr.  Eddie  Foy  in  “  Mr.  Hamlet 
of  Broadway.”  Musical  farce  of  the  usual 
kind  with  Mr.  Foy’s  burlesque. 

Circle — “The  Queen  of  the  Moulin 
Houge.  Musical  play  of  low  type. 

Criterion — “  Samson.”  French  matrimony 


QUOTH  THE  RAVEN, 
‘never  more'”' 


gled  in  highly  sea- 


Daly’s—"  The  World  and  His  Wife.” 
Spanish  slander  making  matrimonial  troubles. 

Empire — -Maude  Adams  in  Mr.  Barrie’s 

What  Every  Woman  Knows.”  Delight¬ 
fully  acted  and  witty  satire  of  Scotch  char¬ 
acter. 

Garden — “  Mary  Jane’s  Pa.”  Wholesome 
and  enjoyable  little  comedy,  with  Mr.  Henry 
E.  Dixey  at  the  head  of  a  good  cast. 

Garrick — Mr.  Wm.  Collier  in  “The  Pa¬ 
triot.  ’  Ephemeral  farce,  but  funny. 

Hackett — “  Salvation  Nell.”  Excellently 
acted  and  vivid  drama  of  low  life  in  New 
York. 

Hippodrome — Flying  machines,  bird  ballet 
and  circus  features  all  well  done. 

Hudson — “  Lady  Frederick.”  Clever  com¬ 
edy  by  Mr.  Maugham,  with  Ethel  Barrymore 
as  the  star. 

Lyric—"  The  Blue  Mouse.”  Mr.  Clyde 
Fitch  s  adaptation  of  funny,  but  broad  Ger¬ 
man  farce. 

Majestic — Last  week  of  “The  Pied  Piper,” 
with  Mr.  De  Wolf  Hopper  and  Marguerite 
Clarke.  Musical  and  amusing. 

Manhattan  Opera  House — Mr.  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein’s  special  brand  of  grand  opera 

Maxine  Elliott’s  Theatre — “  The  Chap¬ 
eron.  See  opposite. 

Savoy — “  The  Battle,”  with  Mr.  Wilton 
Lackaye.  Socialistic  debate  in  interesting 
dramatic  form. 

Stuyvesant  —  “  The  Fighting  Hope.” 
Blanche  Bates  and  good  company  in  drama 
of  to-day. 

Weber’s— “An  International  Marriage.” 
Notice  later.  B 

Wallaces—"  The  Boys  and  Betty.”  Marie 
Cahill  and  good  support  in  pleasing  musical 
comedy. 
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BOOK 


AREAL  contribution  to  the  history  of 
American  letters  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Henry  Mills  Alden,  in  his  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  “  Magazine  Writing 
and  the  New  Literature.”  Editor  of 
Harper’s  Magazine  for  nearly  forty 
years,  Mr.  Alden  links  us  with  those 
placid  days  when  people  who  took  a 
“monthly”  regarded  it  as  a  permanent 
acquisition,  and  when  there  were  no  so¬ 
cieties  for  dumping  tons  of  old  periodi¬ 
cals  on  the  unresisting  poor.  All  that  is 
to  be  known  about  the  joys  of  editing, 
Mr.  Alden  knows ;  and  that  he  is  still 
able  to  take  a  kindly  and  hopeful  view 
of  contributors,  proves  his  back  to  have 
been  providential^  fitted  for  its  burden. 
He  has  a  good  word  even  for  that  “  de¬ 
termining  factor,”  the  reader,  and  be¬ 
lieves  him  to  be  developing  harmoniously, 
in  response  to  the  quickening  current  of 
intellectual  life.  The  curiosity  of  the 
public  “concerning  intimate  things”  en¬ 
larges  the  writer’s  field  of  creative  work, 
and  gives  to  homeliness  its  proper  value 
and  emphasis.  “We  have  not  returned 
to  Nature,  but  Nature  has  been  restored 
to  us.” 

Only  a  ripe  experience,  combined  with 
much  cheerfulness  of  temper,  could  have 
produced  a  book  at  once  so  thoughtful 
and  so  optimistic.  We  should  stand 
ready  to  smile  and  be  happy  with  Mr. 
Alden,  were  it  not  for  his  inexplicable 


NEARLY  LANDED  ME  A  NASTY  ONE  THAT 
TIME. 


harshness  to  Dr.  Johnson.  “  Violently 
weak!”  What  an  epithet  to  apply  to 
that  great  and  sane  scholar,  whose  pas¬ 
sionate  love  of  letters  has  enshrined 
him  in  all  “lettered  hearts.” 

THE  best  part  of  Mr.  John  Spargo’s 
little  volume,  “  The  Spiritual  Sig¬ 
nificance  of  Modern  Socialism,”  is  its 
appeal  for  the  individuality  of  the 
craftsman,  for  work  which  might  mean 
to  him  an  opportunity  for  self-expres¬ 
sion.  How  this  can  be  achieved  by  so¬ 
cialism  is  not  made  clear,  inasmuch  as 
organized  Christianity  and  class  dis¬ 
tinction — two  things  which  the  author 
bitterly  decries — were  vital  forces  at  the 
time  when  craftsmanship  reached  its 
noblest  development,  when  a  lock  or  a 
hinge  became  a  thing  of  beauty,  because 
some  Mediaeval  iron-worker  put  his  soul 
into  it. 

Mr.  Spargo,  however,  is  not  argumen¬ 
tative.  He  leaves  economic  principles 
alone,  and  makes  an  earnest  appeal  for 
that  spirit  of  universal  brotherhood 
which  has  been  the  dream  of  all  the 
ages.  In  many  burning  words  he  at¬ 
tacks  capital,  the  Church,  the  state,  even 
poor  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  who 
does  not  bear  intimately  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  who  was  not  the  simple  hob¬ 
goblin  he  appears  in  school  histories. 
But  from  the  first  word  to  the  last  no 
account  is  taken  of  one  great  obstacle 
in  the  leveller’s  path, — an  imperfect 
thing  called  human  nature,  whose  im¬ 
pelling  force  is  not  the  immolation  of 
self. 

THERE  is  nothing  ardent,  nothing 
emotional,  nothing  unduly  san¬ 
guine  in  the  spirit  of  socialism  ex¬ 
pounded  by  Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson  in 
a  “Political  Dialogue”  entitled  “Jus¬ 
tice  and  Liberty.”  Dialogue  it  is  not, 
inasmuch  as  the  socialistic  professor, 
Martin,  does  all  the  talking,  Sir  John 
Harington  all  the  listening,  and  Stuart 
all  the  protesting ;  but  the  result  of  this 
triple  alliance  is  a  singularly  clear  and 
ruthless  elucidation  of  principles  which 
subordinate  the  individual  to  the  corii- 
munity.  Socialism,  to  Mr.  Dickinson’s 
mind,  does  not  mean  merely  the  level¬ 
ling  of  wealth.  This  simple  and  primi¬ 
tive  view  of  the  situation  is  popular — - 
save  with  the  rich — but  hardly  com¬ 
prehensive.  Neither  does  it  mean  the 
control  of  all  corporate  interests  by 
well-intentioned  inefficiency.  It  means 
that  every  action  of  every  citizen’s  life 
should  be  influenced  by  public  rather 
than  by  private  considerations.  His 
marriage,  in  which  he  has  hitherto 
pleased  himself— sometimes  to  the  detri- 


MUST  NARROW  DOORWAYS  BE  BUILT 
WITH  MOORISH  ARCHES? 


ment  of  the  state — should  be  conducted 
on  hygienic  principles,  and  with  a  view 
to  “  the  excellence  of  the  children  who 
are  to  be  born  of  it.”  The  birth  rate 
should  be  regulated  by  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  and  by  the  principle  of  supply 
and  demand.  What  we  require  is  “  not 
a  large  population  at  all  costs,  but  the 
largest  compatible  with  the  highest  level 
of  civilization.”  As  for  our  “  feelings,” 
Mr.  Dickinson,  like  the  lady  of  Locks- 
ley  Hall,  holds  them  to  be  “  dangerous 
guides.”  “  Have  we  any  right  to  in¬ 
dulge  our  feelings  in  the  matter?  ”  he 
asks  coldly.  “  The  welfare  of  children 
and  the  community  is  at  stake.” 

It  is  all  rational,  logical,  irrefutable ; 
and  the  quality  of  the  professor’s  Eng¬ 
lish  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  But 
when  he  pauses  for  breath,  Stuart  feebly 
remarks,  “  Well,  I  don’t  see  how  you 
can  do  it,” — on  which  point  the  reader 
and  Stuart  are  one.  Agnes  Repplier. 


A  Great  Invention 

GADD :  What  do  you  think  is  the 
greatest  thing  about  Governor 
Hughes  ? 

Cadd  :  His  inventive  genius. 

Gadd  Didn’t  know  he  had  any.  What 
did  he  invent  ? 

Cadd  :  The  horseless  race  track. 


WHEN  your  cup  of  happiness  is  full, 
I  tell  you  what  you  do : 

Leave  a  little  in  the  bottom  for 
The  one  that  follows  you. 
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A  Childless  Future 

CCORDING  to  Professor  Walter 
F.  Wilcox,  the  birth  rate  per 
iooo  has  decreased  by  152,  from  i860  to 
1900,  or  an  average  of  about  30  in  a 
decade.  This  means,  says  the  professor, 
that  at  the  same  rate  in  a  century  and  a 
half  there  would  be  no  children  left. 

The  prospect  of  being  without  any 
children  in  a  century  and  a  half  is  not 
alluring,  even  though  we  have  such  a 
considerable  time  to  wait. 

It  is  probable  that  we  could  make 
other  arrangements  in  our  factories  and 
mines,  so  that  in  this  respect  we  would 
not  suffer  so  materially  as  if -the  change 
came  more  suddenly. 

But  if  there  were  no  children,  there 
would  be  no  mothers’  meetings ;  for 
-while  mothers’  meetings  are  usually  con¬ 


ducted  by  those  who  have  no  children 
of  their  own,  still  the  main  object  is  to 
give  advice  to  those  who  have. 

Also,  there  would  naturally  be  no 
educational  system.  How,  then,  would 
so  many  people  be  able  to  earn  a  living, 
who  are  now  making  good  money  by 
creating  new  fads  for  the  children  to 
grow  up  on  ? 

Not  only  this,  but  the  absence  of  chil¬ 
dren  would  make  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  us  to  find  any  one  to  whom  we  could 
lie  judiciously  and  systematically.  At 
present  the  writing  of  text  books  is  a 
considerable  industry  in  itself,  furnish¬ 
ing  a  means  of  livelihood  to  thou¬ 
sands  who  might  otherwise  perish. 
But  if  there  were  no  children  to  swal¬ 
low  the  statements  made  in  text  books, 
this  industry  would  have  to  go  by  the 
board. 


Listen  to  This  ! 


“  I  IFE  is  the  best  periodical  that  is 

•I— <  published.” 

We  have  long  suspected  it  ourselves, 
here  in  the  office.  It  is  high  praise,  as 
there  are  many  periodicals  in  the  world. 
The  chances  are  that  some  one  peri¬ 
odical  must  excel  the  others.  And  if  it 
isn’t  Life,  why — well,  it  wouldn’t  much 
matter  what  it  was. 

Modesty  prevents  our  saying  too 
much,  but  we  cannot  help  respecting  this 
opinion,  as  it  comes  from  a  high  official 
in  the  publishing  world.  While  good 
taste  and  our  native  humility  would  pre¬ 
vent  our  being  the  first  to  announce  that 
“  Life  is  the  best  periodical  that  is  pub¬ 
lished,”  we  confess  we  have  not  the 
strength  to  resist  repeating  it — not  so 
much  from  vanity  as  from  a  desire  to 
enlighten  the  very  few  mortals  who 
have  not  already  discovered  it. 


Money  and  Character 

Poverty  is  evidence  of  inferiority  of  char¬ 
acter — those  who  are  poor  generally  deserve 
to  be  poor. — San  Francisco  News  Letter. 


NOTABLE  examples  are  St.  Paul, 
Jesus  Christ,  Socrates,  St.  Francis 
of  Assissi,  Christopher  Columbus,  and 
more  recently,  Tolstoi,  and  Mayor  John¬ 
son  of  Cleveland,  who  has  lost  almost 
all  of  his  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  examples  of 
character  in  the  making,  we  have  Mr. 
Harriman,  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr. 
Ryan. 


MRS.  GOLDSTEIMER  {they  have 
just  moved  into  a  new  place )  : 
My  dear,  I  do  wish  you  would  go  out 
with  me  more,  and  meet  some  of  the 
charming  women  here. 

Goldsteimer:  Vy  should  I  know 
them?  If  I  did,  I’d  have  to  be  giving 
up  my  seat  in  der  cars  all  der  time. 
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Healthful  Tombstone 

Nobody  ever  dies  in  Tombstone,  unless — they 
brought  it  “with’m”1  or  fall  into  a  6oo-foot 
vertical  shaft,  or  buy  an  automobile,  or  “  sass  ” 
their  mother-in-law,  or  try  to  thaw  out  powder, 
or  mistake  cyanide  of  potassium  for  sugar,  or 
start  off  a  county  seat  removal  racket.  Some  die 
of  old  age,  some  old  partners  of  Daniel  Boone, 
but  none  have  ever  been  known  to  die  from 
physical  irregularities  contracted  in  Tombstone, 
aside  from  the  above  mentioned  causes,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  an  abnormal  tightness  about  the  throat, 
superinduced  by  a  coil  of  manila  rope,  or  from 
a  cold  caught  through  a  hole  made  by  a  .45. — 
Tombstone  Epitaph. 

The  Ninety  and  Nine 

A  certain  minister  was  deeply  impressed  by 
an  address  on  the  evils  of  smoking  given  at  a  re¬ 
cent  synod.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  went  over  to 
a  fellow  minister,  and  said : 

“  Brother,  this  morning  I  received  a  present  of 
100  good  cigars.  I  have  smoked  one  of  them,  but 
now  I’m  going  home  and  burn  the  remainder  in 
the  fire.” 

The  other  minister  arose,  and  said  it  was  his 
intention  to  accompany  his  reverend  brother. 

“I  mean  to  rescue  the  ninety  and  nine,”  he 
added. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Slats 

Though  modest  are  the  needs  of  man, 
Still  less  is  woman’s  plight ; 

She  wants  but  little  here  below, 

And  wants  that  little  tight. 

New  York  Sun. 


The  rebellious  angels  had  just  been  cast  out 
of  heaven.  In  the  swift  downward  flight  Lucifer 
overtook  Beelzebub.  “  What’s  troubling  you, 
Bub?  ”  he  called.  “An  old  problem,”  answered 
the  future  foul  fiend,  between  somersaults — 
“Where  are  we  going  this  fall?  ” — Philadelphia 
Record. 


Woman,  Lovely  Woman 

SHORT  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  STYLISH  WOMAN 

Her  waist  begins  just  below  her  neck.  Her 
hips  have  been  planed  off  even  with  the  rest  of 
her  body.  She  is  usually  buttoned  up  the  back, 
and  around  her  neck  she  wears  a  section  of 
barbed  wire,  covered  with  lace.  She  wears  on 
her  head  a  blond  haystack  of  hair,  and  on  top 
of  this  a  central  dome  with  rings  about  the  same 
size  as  those  of  Saturn.  She  is  swathed  in  her 
gown  like  an  Indian  papoose,  and  on  the  end 
of  her  feet  are  dabs  of  patent  leather.  She 
walks  on  stiltlike  heels  with  the  expertness  of  a 
tight-rope  dancer.  The  pores  of  her  skin  are  full 
of  fine  white  powder. 

This  is  a  woman. — Harper’s  Weekly. 

Papa  was  about  to  apply  the  strap.  “  Father,” 
said  Willie,  firmly,  “unless  that  instrument  has 
been  properly  sterilized  I  desire  to  protest.” 
This  gave  the  old  man  pause.  “  Moreover,”  con¬ 
tinued  Willie,  “  the  germs  that  might  be  released 
by  the  violent  impact  of  leather  upon  a  porous 
textile  fabric,  but  lately  exposed  to  the  dust  of 
the  streets,  would  be  apt  to  affect  you  deleteri- 
ously.”  As  the  strap  fell  from  a  nerveless  hand 
Willie  sloped. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Domestic  Economy 

They  had  automobiled  in  twenty-five  miles 
to  see  Mr.  Highflyer’s  pet  oculist,  and  on  the  re¬ 
turn  trip  three  tires,  one  after  another,  had  blown 
up.  Whereupon  Mrs.  Highflyer  remarked  plain¬ 
tively  and  with  intense  conviction :  “  My  dear 
Alfred,  it  would  have  been  so  much  cheaper  to 
have  kept  you  at  home  and  bought  you  a  glass 
eye!” — New  York  Times. 
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Brewster  &  Co. 

Announce 

the  receipt  direct  from  the  Paris  Salon  of  the  1909,  25-40 
horse  power  6-cylinder  chassis 

Delaunay  Belleville 
Automobile 

Brewster  &  Co.  have  accepted  the  sole  agency  of  the 
Delaunay  Belleville  chassis. 

The  firm  of  Delaunay  Belleville  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respected  in  France  and  the  chassis  is  one  of  the 
simplest  and  best  made. 

After  having  thoroughly  tested  these  cars,  Brewster  &  Co 
take  pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  their  customers. 

The  cars  are  offered  at  a  price  to  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  American  cars. 

They  will  be  sold  with  specially-designed  Brewster  bodies 
and  can  also  be  procured  with  less  expensive  bodies  of  other 
makes  if  desired. 

A  complete  line  of  spare  parts  will  be  kept  in  stock  and 
adequate  facilities  provided  for  prompt  repairs. 

Brewster  &  Co. 

Broadway  and  47th  St.,  New  York 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

Bulletin. 


THE  SHORT,  QUICK,  AND  POPULAR 
ROUTE  TO  THE  SOUTHWEST. 


St.  Louis,  the  gateway  to  the  far  southwest,  is  nearer  to  New  York 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  than  by  any  other  rou  te.  So  is 
Indianapolis,  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  inland  cities  ;  so  is  Cincinnati 
the  distributing  point  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  the  short  line  to  these  points  in  distance,  the 
quick  line  in  time.  It  is  the  line  which  appeals  to  the  traveler  on 
account  of  these  two  essential  features  as  well  as  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  its  trains,  their  superior  equipment  and  their  regularity  of 
movement.  J 

There  are  four  daily  trains  to  each  of  the  cities,  all  equipped  with 
the  latest  and  best  appointed  cars  for  long  distance  service.  All  the 
trains  have  dining  cars  attached. 

The  premier  train  of  the  group  is  the  New  York  and  St.  Louis 
Limited.  It  is  a  “limited”  in  every  sense  of  the  word  as  applied  to 
modem  trains.  It  carries  Pullman  cars  with  drawing  and  state-rooms 
and  berths,  a  smoking  car  of  the  latest  type,  library  and  observation 
car,  and  a  dining  car.  At  the  beck  and  call  of  the  passengers  is  a  sten- 
ographer,  and  at  the  service  of  the  ladies  a  maid.  The  train  offers  all 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  a  modern  hotel. 

The  regularity  of  its  schedule  is  the  subject  of  universal  com- 
mendation. 

The  New  York  and  St.  Louis  Limited  leaves  New  York  every  day 
at  i. 55  P.  M.  and  arrives  at  Indianapolis  10.20  next  morning,  at  St. 
Louis  4.30  next  afternoon. 

Other  through  trains  leave  New  York  for  St.  Louis  10.55  A.  M., 
1.55  and  6.25  P.  M. 

For  Cincinnati,  10.55  A.  M.,  1.55,  6.25,  and  8.25  P.  M. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  no  matter  what  section  it  serves,  is  the 
Standard  Railroad  of  America. 


“  haven’t  you  got  any  good  manners?  ” 

Boy:  yes,  but  these  are  some  of  my  bad  manners. 
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LIFE 


THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE 


Half  the  Truth 

RS.  CHARLOTTE  PER¬ 
KINS  GILMAN,  speaking 
at  a  sociological  conven¬ 
tion  at  Atlantic  City,  on 
-  December  29,  said  : 

'■  The  house  is  a  place  where  the  man 
has  his  meals  cooked  and  served  by  the 
woman  ;  his  general  cleaning  and  mend¬ 
ing  done  by  her;  she  is  his  servant.” 

Would  it  not  be  just  as  fair  and  ac¬ 
curate  to  say :  The  house  is  where  the 
woman  and  the  young  children  live  and 
have  their  meals;  while  the  man  is  out  at 
work  earning  money  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance.  He  is  their  servant? 

The  truth  is  that  in  most  families  the 


woman  works  at  home,  the  man  away 
from  home,  and  each  is  the  servant  of 
the  other. 

Ought  to  Have  One 

OW  about  a  Carnegie  heroine  medal 
for  Agnes  Lockwood,  the  three- 
year-old  New  York  girl  who  was  almost 
scalded  to  death  rescuing  her  doll  from  a 
tub  of  hot  water  ? — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

•‘■\V7E  will  go  to  Philadelphia  soon  in 

W  fifteen  minutes.” 

“Philadelphia?  What  for?” 

Long  faces  make  short  lives. 


The  Kingbird ;  my,  but  this  Salome  is 
GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  EAT! 
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“  While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope." 
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THE  President  . 

at  this  writ¬ 
ing  has  differ¬ 
ences  in  course 
of  liquidation 
with  several 
®  newspapers 
and  both 
houses  of  Congress.  From  all  accounts 
he  is  sleeping  and  eating  about  as  usual, 
and  is  in  excellent  enjoyment  of  life.  In 
six  weeks  from  the  date  of  publication 
of  this  paper  he  will  go  out  of  office, 
and  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  public 
business  to  be  attended  to  in  those  six 
weeks,  it  will  probably  be  difficult  for 
him  to  do  justice  to  all  these  fights  and 
such  new  ones  as  may  come  up.  No 
doubt,  however,  he  will  do  his  best. 

We  confess  that  none  of  these  hos¬ 
tilities  interest  us  very  deeply.  As  a 
rule,  when  President  Roosevelt  gets 
into  a  row,  he  is  trying  to  get  some¬ 
thing  done  that  ought  to  be  done,  or 
undone  that  ought  to  be  undone,  and 
using  unduly  belligerent  methods  to 
accomplish  it.  His  fights  with  the 
World  and  the  Sun  are  rather  harmful 
to  those  journals,  because  the  fer¬ 
vency  of  their  retaliation  upsets  their 
habits  and  discolors  their  news. 
Neither  of  them  can  do  him  any  dam¬ 
age  whatever,  but  the  attempt  to  dis¬ 
credit  him  is  not  a  little  hurtful  to 
themselves,  because  it  diverts  them 
from  the  attitude  of  dispassionate  good 
nature  with  which  readers  prefer  that 
newspapers  should  contemplate  affairs. 

The  row  with  Congress  is  differ¬ 
ent.  That  seems  to  have  been  due  less 
to  intention  on  the  President’s  part 
than  to  inadvertence  in  the  use  of 
reprobationary  language.  He  seems  to 
have  been  surprised  that  he  made  Con¬ 
gress  so  mad,  and  that  Congress  has 
had  the  spunk  to  show  resentment. 
The  members  of  the  House  who  have 
recorded  their  displeasure  with  his  lan- 
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guage  and  its  imputations  are  not  his 
opponents  who  are  seizing  a  chance  to 
vent  their  dislike,  but  in  great  part 
members  who  politically  and  personally 
are  well  disposed  to  him.  The  House 
will  not  be  blamed  for  maintaining 
with  due  vigor  that  it  is  a  reputable 
branch  of  the  Government,  accountable 
to  no  other  branch,  and  that  it  does 
not  base  its  actions  on  improper  mo¬ 
tives.  The  more  doubt  there  may  be 
in  the  minds  of  observers  about  the 
absolute  validity  of  these  pretensions, 
the  more  necessary  it  seems  to  have 
them  asserted. 

As  for  the  Senate,  it  seems  more 
bent  than  the  House  on  picking  a 
fight,  and  putting  the  President  in  a 
hole  when  it  sees  a  chance.  What  the 
President  said  to  the  two  Steel  emis¬ 
saries  in  the  pinch  of  the  panic  about 
the  swallowing  Of  the  Tennessee  Coal 
&  Iron  Company  by  the  big  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  may  have  been  improper,  and 
if  so  may  give  the  Senate  a  chance  to 
twist  his  tail  (so  to  speak),  but  the 
inquiry  seems  to  be  based  on  spite 
rather  than  on  any  purpose  to  benefit 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 


THE  bill  to  increase  the  salary  of 
the  President  to  $ioc,ooo  seems 
to  have  no  public  opposition.  It  is  so 
entirely  proper  and  reasonable  and  the 
reasons  for  it  are  so  strong  that  per¬ 
haps  it  will  be  passed  in  this  session. 

And  if  the  Vice-President’s  sal¬ 
ary  and  the  salaries  of  the  United 
States  judges  can  also  be  raised, 
that,  too,  will  be  a  subject  for  gen¬ 
eral  felicitation.  To  increase  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  those  offices,  so  that 
poor  men  of  the  highest  competence 
can  afford  to  accept  them,  is  of  very 
high  importance  indeed. 

So  the  Ambassadors  ought  to  be  paid 
living  wages,  and  furnished  with  suit¬ 
able  dwellings  in  the  capitals  to  which 
they  are  sent.  Congress  has  been  very 
slow  to  recognize  the  propriety  of 
these  increases,  but  since  its  members 
have  raised  their  own  pay  (which 
needed  raising)  there  is  better  hope 
that  they  will  take  a  liberal  view  of  the 
needs  of  others.  That  $400,000  was 
voted  the  other  day  to  buy  a  house  for 
the  American  Ambassador  in  Paris  is 


a  very  hopeful  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion. 


iy'ENTUCKY  always  has  interesting 
news  of  its  own  which  excites  it 
more  or  less  independently  of  outside 
sources  of  emotion.  It  is  a  little 
stirred  just  at  this  writing,  because 
Beach  Hargis,  of  Breathitt,  after  shoot¬ 
ing  and  killing  his  father,  the  rapid- 
firing  judge,  and  being  released  on 
heavy  bail  after  one  ineffectual  trial, 
was  drunk  and  shooting  up  the  town 
of  Jackson  within  two  hours.  It  seems 
to  be  a  question  whether  Breathitt 
County  etiquette,  which  is  strict,  will 
permit  the  retention  of  Beach  in  jail 
on  minor  charges.  But  expectation  is 
confident  that  if  he  gets  out  again  he 
will  proceed  at  once  to  search  out  and 
shoot  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
against  him  at  his  trial.  Accordingly 
Breathitt  is  ruminative,  and  peaceful 
citizens  foreseeing  obligations  of  self- 
defense  have  bought  out  the  weapons 
and  ammunition  in  the  gun-shop  at 
Jackson. 

It  looks  from  here  as  though  Beach 
ought  not  to  go  at  large  again  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  ever;  but  the  case  is  difficult. 
The  judge,  his  parent,  needed  shoot¬ 
ing  so  conspicuously  that  it  is  felt  that 
he  died  virtually  a  natural  death  and 
the  son  ought  not  to  be  punished.  Al¬ 
together,  Kentucky  finds  much  in  the 
case  to  discuss. 

It  is  further  interesting  to  have  had 
eight  night-riders  convicted  of  mur¬ 
der  and  six  sentenced  to  be  hanged  in 
the  adjoining  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
there  is  the  trial  of  the  murderers  of 
Senator  Carmack  coming  on,  which 
will  also  be  pretty  stirring.  We  pre¬ 
sume  the  per  diem  of  homicide  in  the 
city  of  New  York  exceeds  that  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  but  as  a  social  topic 
our  killings  don’t  compare  with  those 
in  the  Blue  Grass  country.  Our  first 
'families  are  fairly  well  broken  of  the 
shooting  habit. 

An  example  to  us  all,  is  the  peace¬ 
ful  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
tranquil  after  the  football  season,  and 
engrossed  in  the  problem  of  choosing 
a  new  president  for  Harvard  College. 


AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  AFTER  MARCH  4,  1909 


DANCING  WILL  SUPERSEDE  TENNIS 
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The  Bubble  World 


Likely  Preachers 

ROTHER  CARNEGIE  is 
getting  to  be  really  a  great 
preacher.  He  and  Uncle 
John  Rockefeller  are  both 
showing  lots  of  quality  as 
moralists  these  days  and 
will  soon  be  abundantly 
able  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Out¬ 
look  and  occupy  its  pulpit  in  their  pre¬ 
datory  associate’s  absence.  About  all 
Brother  Andrew  needs  now  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  a  somewhat  more  positive  profi¬ 
ciency  in  theology.  He  gets  behind  him¬ 
self  now  in  his  examination  into  causes, 
but  not  far  enough.  He  got  back  as  far 
as  the  tariff  on  steel  the  other  day,  and 
swatted  it  a  good  one.  Lately,  occupying 
one  of  the  front  pulpits  of  the  Sunday 
World,  he  got  back  a  step  farther  still  to 
the  sentiment,  “  the  community  created 
the  millionaire’s  wealth.”  That  shows 
progress,  but  he  will  have  to  reach  back 
farther  than  that  before  he  arrives  against 
anything  very  solid.  Uncle  John  has  a  sim¬ 
pler  and  more  naturally  theological  na¬ 


ture.  He  accounts  for  wealth  in  a  way 
that  suggests  the  Adamic  narrative  in 
Scripture,  saying  that  it  came  out  of  the 
ground  and  was  mighty  risky.  But  then 
Uncle  John  has  one  Scotch  habit  that 
may  possibly  have  escaped  Brother  An¬ 
drew — he  goes  regularly  to  church. 


Still  Hope 


There  is  a  feeling  with  many  that  when 
one  has  been  definitely  pronounced  crazy 
there  is  practically  an  end  of  him. — Dr. 
Ralph  Reed. 


NOT  necessarily. 
Africa. 


He  can  still  go  to 


Chronicles  of  a  Great  Man 

SPEAKING  of  Mr.  Morgan  (J.  P.) 

being  the  guest  of  honor  at  the 
banquet  of  the  association  of  commerce, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  says: 

He  was  not  only  sociable  to  his  table 
neighbors,  but  he  seemed  willing  to  let  every 
one  see  that  he  was  pleased.  He  and  Bishop 
Anderson  often  laughed  heartily  together - 

We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  our  Democracy,  when 
the  King  so  far  unbends  as  to  give  such 
a  pleasing  evidence  of  urbanity.  At  the 
same  time  is  it  not  proof  that  a  certain 
tendency  to  a  lack  of  dignity  is  present 
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when  one  permits  one’s  self  to  laugh 
heartily  with  a  Bishop?  Nevertheless, 
there  have  been  evidences  before,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  where  the  great 
have  momentarily  forgotten  themselves 
and  condescended  to  mix  with  the 
plain  people.  It  is  evidence  of  that  nice 
discrimination  on  Mr.  Morgan’s  part 
which  comes  from  a 
long  and  cloudless 
reign  that  his  lapse 
was  not  long  contin¬ 
ued,  and  that  he 
went  home  sober. 

The  Price  of  Souls 

During  the  year  of  financial  distress  Amer¬ 
ican  gifts  to  foreign  missions  were  increased 
by  $602,000.  ...  Is  not  this  a  clear 

and  conclusive  answer  to  the  question: 
“  Are  there  any  practical  results  from  the 
layman’s _  missionary  movement?.” — Mission¬ 
ary  Review  of  the  World. 

O  mention  is  made  of  the  number 
of  souls  saved,  in  proportion  to  the 
money  spent.  We  are  certainly  entitled 
to  know  this.  Of  course  it  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  exactly  just  when  a 
soul  has  been  saved  or  not.  The  soul 
itself  may,  with  that  delightful  naivete 
peculiarly  its  own,  hssert  that  it  has 
been  saved,  while  others,  who  have 
viewed  it  disinterestedly  from  the  out¬ 
side,  assert  that  it  has  only  been  half 
saved.  There  are  doubtless  those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  would  claim  that 
this  whole  $602,000  would  be  distinctly 
well  spent  if  it  only  succeeded  in  saving 
a  single  soul.  The  question  would  then 
naturally  arise  whether  it  would  not 
even  be  better  to  save  a  single  soul  here 
than  to  go  abroad.  Would  it  not  be 
well  worth  while,  for  example,  to  ex¬ 
pend  $602,000  to  save  the  soul  of 
Thomas  Ryan,  or  even  Joe  Cannon? 
This  is  offered  in  that  spirit  of  true  hu¬ 
mility  which  is  willing  to  admit  at  the 
start  that  the  whole  matter  is  still  open 
to  debate. 


— 1  o  o  o 


Women  and  Education 

SPEAKING  of  women, 
James  H.  Hagerty,  of  the 
Ohio  University,  says : 

When  she  is  educated  she  mar¬ 
ries  later  in  life,  and  is  less  in¬ 
clined  to  marry. 

This  is  a  popular  fallacy.  It 
belongs  in  the  same  class  with 
the  fallacy  that  existed  at  one  time 
when  people  thought  the  sun  revolved 
around  the  world.  It  only  exists  upon 
its  face.  It  proceeds  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  education  removes,  or  has  a 


tendency  to  remove,  a  woman’s  desire 
to  get  married.  Nonsense !  The  reason, 
why  women  who  become  educated — the 
so-called  class  of  college  bred,  intellec¬ 
tual  women—do  not  marry  earlier  than 
the  common  run,  is  because  they  don’t 
want  to.  If  they  did,  they  would,  in 
spite  of  anything  else.  The  highest  class 
of  intellectual  men  in  the  history  of  the 
world  have  always  been  noted  for  their 
strong  passions.  They  are  never  cold. 
The  same  is  true  of  women.  The  mis¬ 
take  is  in  assuming  that  education  means; 
intelligence  or  effectiveness,  hjapoleon, 
for  example,  couldn’t  write  the  French, 
language.  He  was  comparatively  un¬ 
educated,  but  rather  fond  of  marrying, 
and  altogether  able. 


Spectators 

It  is  a  stunning  fact  that  young  people  ira 
general  are  not  being  instructed  in  religion 
and  ethics  to-day. — The  Universalist  Leader. 

WE  should  not  necessarily  lay  the 
responsibility  upon  oufselves. 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  doubtless  because 
the  young  people  have  decreed  that  they 
don’t  want  to  know  too  much  about  re¬ 
ligion  and  ethics,  whatever  that  is.  The 
young  people  have  the  matter  entirely 
in  their  own  hands.  They  do  pretty 
much  as  they  please.  They  regulate 
largely  their  own  manners,  and  become 
as  supercilious  and  haughty  and  patron¬ 
izing  as  their  superior  attainments  en¬ 
title  them  to  become.  If,  then,  they  are 
not  being  “  instructed  ”  in  religion  and 
ethics,  we  should  look  upon  this  as  a 
curious  phenomenon,  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  in  no  wise  concerned.  For 
the  regulation  of  our  children  has  long 
since  passed  beyond  us.  We  have  noth¬ 
ing  much  to  say  about  the  matter. 


Philanthropy 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  away  $5,429,650. — 
Springfield  Republican. 

THIS,  of  course,  is  for  last  year  only. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  believed  to  be: 
worth  about  three  hundred  millions,  the 
income  from  which  is  about  fifteen  mil¬ 
lions.  Fie  probably  hasn’t  spent  more 
than  five  millions  on  himself,  so  that  he 
must  have  saved  something. 


Art 


Not  so  many  years  ago  it  might  have  been- 
said  that  the  American  public  had  absolutely 
no  knowledge  of  works  of  art. — The  Cos¬ 
mopolitan. 


MR.  ROCKEFELLER’S  conscience, 
for  example.  Or  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
philanthropy.  Or  Mr.  Harriman’s  sense 
of  obligation  to  his  stockholders.  Or 
Wall  Street’s  uplift. 


I 


A  JOY  RIDE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

IN  A  23-CYLINDER  FLYER,  1000  ELEPHANT  POWER 


Newspapers  and  Veracity 

WE  suppose  that  consideration  of  the  relation 
of  newspapers  to  truth  is  bound  always 
to  be  somewhat  depressing.  We  owe  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  realize  to  the  ardor  of  the 
more  audacious  papers  to  print  the  news.  But 
there  are  times  when  even  the  truth  about  public 
or  quasi-public  concerns  ought  not  to  be  printed, 
and  often  the  news  about  the  concerns  of  private 
persons  should  be,  and  is  kept  out  of  print.  And 
false  statements  ought  never  to  be  printed,  and 
when  they  are,  the  eagerness  to  set  them  right 
should  at  least  equal  the  eagerness  to  print  them. 
The  line  that  separates  newspapers  according  to 
their  character  does  not  run  between  those  that 
are  accurately  veracious  and  those  that  are  not, 
for  no  live  newspaper  can  hope  always  to  be  ac¬ 
curately  veracious.  In  its  capacity  as  teller  of 
what  is  going  on  it  is  necessarily  fallible  and 
subject  to  error  and  misinformation.  The  line 
runs  between  the  papers  that  try  hard  to  tell  the 
truth  and  nothing  else,  and  those  that  don’t 
care ;  between  the  papers  that  are  ready  to  cor¬ 
rect  their  misstatements,  and  those  which  never 
take  anything  back’  except  under  the  strongest 
compulsion. 


Logical 

HUSBAND:  I  suppose  you  realize  that  was 
pure  luxury.  Why,  then,  did  you  buy  it? 
You  must  have  known  that  we  couldn’t  afford  it. 

Wife:  Of  course  I  did.  But  you  see,  my  dear, 
if  it  had  been  a  necessity,  we  would  have  had  to 
get  it  anyway. 


Philosophical  Sea  Sufferer: 
they  say  you  can't  eat 

YOUR  CAKE  AND  KEEP  IT  TOO. 


What  Is  the  Worst  Novel  of 
the  Past  Year? 

And  Why? 

Three  Prizes,  $100,  $50,  $25 

’■yO  the  contributor  who  sends  in  the  best 

1  answer  to  these  questions,  Life  will  give 
One  Hundred  Dollars. 

To  the  contributor  who  sends  in  the  second 
best  answer,  Life  will  give  Fifty  Dollars. 

To  the  contributor  who  sends  in  the  third 
best  answer,  Life  will  give  Twenty-five  Dollars. 

CONDITIONS. 

All  manuscripts  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  Life,  17  West  Thirty-first  Street, 
New  York,  and  must  be  marked  “Worst  Novel 
Contest.” 

No  contribution  must  exceed  five  hundred 
words  in  length.  The  shorter  the  better. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  contributor 
must  be  written  plainly  on  each  manuscript. 

Life  does  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  the 
loss  or  non-return  of  contributions,  but  where  a 
stamped  and  addressed  return  envelope  is  in¬ 
closed,  rejected  manuscripts  will  be  returned. 

Each  contestant  may  send  in  as  many  con¬ 
tributions  as  he  or  she  desires. 

The  contest  will  close  on  February  fifteenth, 
no  manuscript  received  after  noon  of  that  day 
being  considered. 

The  contest  will  be  decided  by  the  Editors  of 
Life. 
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Thais 

AUGUSTIN  DALY  once  said  of  his  hat :  “Any  man  can  be 
made  famous  by  an  eccentric  hat.  Only  a  genius  can 
make  an  eccentric  hat  famous.”  This  proves  that  Oscar 
Hammerstein  is  a  genius.  But  Mary  Garden  has  helped. 
Mary  is  not  a  formal  garden.  She  has  the  courage  of  her 
temperament — and  also  a  French  training.  With  Oscar’s  kind 
encouragement  and  a  good  press  agent  she  has  altered  the  at- 


“ — with  oscar's  kind  encouragement  ” 

titude  of  the  American  public  toward  grand  opera.  When 
Mary  Garden  sings  the  crowds  cannot  be  accused  of  going  to 
hear  a  beautiful  voice.  They  go  to  see  Mary  Garden  act. 
But  as  acting  in  the  old  school  operas  is  impossible,  this  means 
they  go  to  see  music-drama.  As  music-drama  makes  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  intelligence,  the  crowds  have  learned  to  like  new 
works,  to  appreciate  new  schools.  Hoorah  for  the  hat ! 

Miss  Garden  chose  to  make  her  American  appearance  a 
year  ago  in  Massenet’s  “  Thais,”  hitherto  unknown  here,  and 
this  role  of  the  repentant  painted  lady  is  still  her  most  popular 
performance.  In  the  first  act,  of  garments  she  wears  (prac¬ 
tically)  none ;  in  the  last  act  she  wears  nun’s.  She  enters  on 
the  scene  with  the  magnificently  vital  stride  of  a  tigress,  and 
purrs  with  triumphant  seductiveness  about  Athanael,  a  monk 
from  the  desert,  who  has  come  to  Alexandria  to  reform  her. 


Verily,  the  path  of  the  reformer  is  hard !  As  Thais  forgets 
her  purple  past,  Athanael  begins  to  dream  of  a  purple  future. 
As  her  soul  ascends,  his  descends.  The  opera  is  a  spiritual 
see-saw.  At  last  Thais,  worn  out  with  penances  and  fastings, 


lies  robed  in  white,  under  a  fig  tree,  dying.  Her  couch  is 
elevated,  like  Tristan’s,  but  her  demise  is  accomplished  with 
more  expedition.  Athanael  enters,  haggard  not  with  fastings 
but  desire.  He  implores  her  to  live,  to  come  to  him.  She 
expresses  preference  for  the  heavenly  harps  which  she  hears 
(admirably  conducted  by  Caifipanini)  and  swoons  to  death. 

The  lady  was  not  all  she  should  have  been — or  else  a  good 
deal  more ;  and  penitence  is  admirable.  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  pity  for  Athanael,  the  more  when  he  is  played  by 
Maurice  Renaud,  the  most  accomplished  operatic  artist  now  on 
the  stage.  “Thais”  remains  the  most  popular  bill  at  the 
Sign  of  the  Hat  on  West  Thirty-fourth  Street  by  virtue  of  the 
dramatic  art  and  sincerity  with  which  Mary  Garden  and 
Renaud  depict  a  genuine  soul  struggle,  set  to  effective,  at 
times  beautiful,  music,  and  appealing  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
audience.  It  admirably  represents  the  new  tendency  in  opera. 


A  MASSACHUSETTS  BOOK-PLATE 
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DESIGNED  EXPRESSLY  FOR  JERSEY  COMMUTERS 


is  now  i  oaring  at  Roosevelt.  It  has  scattered  nicknames 
and  emitted  streams  of  ridicule  upon  almost  every  one 
who  is  wdl  enough  known  to  make  the  ridicule  generally 
intelligible.  It  printed  a  picture  of  Speaker  Cannon’s 
mouth  and  described  Mr.  Cannon  as  “  Cannon  of  the  Dirty 
Mouth.  A  quiet,  if  not  judicious,  instructor  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Chicago  lost  his  position  there  because  of  the 
Suns  gibes  and  jeers.  And  all  this  time  the  Sun  went  on 
its  way  unblushing,  unashamed,  and  apparently  impervi- 
ous  to  attack.  But  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  Mr.  Metcalfe  in 
a  sing  e  page  has  got  in  under  the  Sun’s  fifth  rib  and  has 
compe  led  this  journalistic  bully  to  whine  and  whimper 
and  ask  to  be  protected,  like  a  baby  running  to  its  mamma’s 
apron  strings.  Goliath  of  Gath  smitten  by  young  David’s 
pebble  and  tumbling  in  a  weltering  heap  was  an  unimpres¬ 
sive  figure  compared  with  the  Sun  after  Mr.  Metcalfe 
shot  his  arrow.  We  must  confess  that  we  are  rather 
sorry  ;  since  the  Sun  was  unique  in  its  own  way  and  per¬ 
fect  m  its  own  kind.  Now  it  has  fallen;  and  however 
loudly  it  may  roar  hereafter,  every  one  will  know  that  it  is 
vulnerable.  If  you  only  hit  it  hard  enough,  it  will  begin  to 


And  this  blind  paragraph  on  its  editorial  page  seems  to 
be  all  the  reply  that  the  Sun  can  make  to  The  Bookman’s 
scathing  arraignment  : 


What  can  be  the  matter  with  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com¬ 
pany  ?  Such  a  respectable  house,  too ! 


Modern  Magazine  Muse 

OF  peaceful  sleep  I  never  lost  a  wink 

On  prosody.  One  stands  as  poor  a  chance 
To  learn  the  Muses’  art  this  way,  I  think, 

As  studying  skeletons  to  learn  to  dance  ! 

A  Fearless  Newspaper 

readers  may  be  interested  in  this  article  from  the 
January  number  of  The  Bookman ,  published  by 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company : 

The  editorial  page  of  the  New  York  Sun  for  Novem¬ 
ber  1 8th  contained  the  following  inter- 

“$151  a  Week”  CSting  Para&raPh  : 

We  have  instructed  our  attorney  to 
commence  an  action  for  libel  at  once 
against  Life  Publishing  Company — of  which  J.  A.  Mitchell  is 
president-— claiming  punitive  damages  for  the  publication  in 
yesterday’s  Life  of  a  certain  libellous  article  signed  “  Met¬ 
calfe.” 

We  advise  all  our  readers  to  get  a  copy  of  Life  for  the 
week  ending  November  2ist  and  read  the  so-called  “  libel¬ 
lous  article”  which  has  had  so  remarkable  an  effect  upon 
the  Sun.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  buy  a  copy ;  because  within 
six  hours  after  the  Sun  appeared,  the  news-stands  were 
swept  clean  by  people  who  were  anxious  to  see  what  Life 
had  said  so  poignant  and  so  galling  as  to  make  the  Sun 
run  whimpering  to  the  law  courts.  The  New  York  Sun— 
AUSMhink  of  it— the  New  York  Sun,  the  Sun  of  Charles 
A.  Dana!  For  forty  years  that  sheet  has  reeked  with 
every  form  of  bitter  personality.  It  has  been  a  sort  of 
±>uU  of  Bashan  among  American  journals,  snorting  up  and 
down  with  iron  lungs  and  front  of  brass,  bellowing,  jeer¬ 
ing  and  trampling  with  its  hoofs  upon  everything  and 
everybody.  There  is  hardly  a  public  man  whom  it  has 
not  tried  to  gore.  It  declared  President  Grant  to  be  a 
tyrant  and  a  drunkard.  It  printed  a  woodcut  of  President 
Hayes  with  the  word  “Fraud”  upon  his  forehead.  It 
squirted  venom  over  President  Cleveland  for  ten  years, 
and  only  after  his  death  discovered  that  he  had  been  a 
statesman  of  high  character.  It  ridiculed  McKinley  as  it 


Music 

IF  you  find  in  your  newspaper  an  article  which  appears,  on 
examination,  to  be 
A  tour  de  force  in  esoterics, 

A  farrago  of  phrases  designed  to  split  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings, 

Verbosity  veiling  vacuity. 

The  chances  are  that  there  has  been  a  Musical  Performance 
of  Some  Importance,  to  which  a  Competent  Critic  has  ad- 
dressed  himself. 


PLEASE  EXCUSE  ME  A  MOMENT,  GOD,  TILL  I  SWAT  FREDDIE  ONE  99 
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Gaston  and  Annette 

Or  Havoc  in  Two  French  Hearts 

THE  bold  Gaston 
De  Saucisson 
(Aristocratic  name  !) 

Adored  Annette 
De  Serviette, 

A  haughty  little  dame. 

Whene’er  he  rode 
To  her  abode 
To  hear  her  voice’s  sound, 

He  made  his  horse 
Do  tours-de-force 
In  covering  the  ground. 

And  he  would  sigh 
And  to  her  cry : 

“  My  home  beats  yours,  pray  note, 
By  two  spiked  walls, 

Three  seneschals, 

One  large  and  roomy  moat, 
Fourteen  galoots 
In  iron  suits, 

The  dearest  parapet, 

And  kegs,  to  burn, 

Of  Haut  Sauterne.” 

“  Oh,  splash  !  ”  remarked  Annette. 


She  cried :  “  Dear  sir, 

I  shall  not  stir.” 

(Oh,  fie,  the  young  coquette  D 
She  added  :  “  Blow 
Your  old  chateau!” 

(Annette  !  Annette  !  !  Annette  !  ! !) 
De  Saucisson 
Just  blubbered  :  “  Bon,” 

And  rode  off,  much  depressed, 
Unsheathed  his  sword, 
Observed:  “  Oh,  Lord!  ” 

And — ba^ed  his  noble  breast ! 

The  placid  Rhone, 

The  sweet  Dordogne, 

Went  winding  o'er  their  course; 
The  gay  Garonne, 

Went  streaming  on, 

French  cows  were  out  in  force ; 
The  shining  Seine 
Flowed  O’er  the  plain 
While,  in  their  clusters  dense, 
Gleamed  vinous  grapes 
Of  many  shapes. 

(That’s  pretty  good  suspense.) 

Did  Gaston  die  ? 

Assuredly - 

His  last  word  was  Annette, 
(Though  some  aver 
That  it  was  “  de,” 

And  others,  “Serviette.”) 

Did  she  show  grief? 

Beyond  belief  ! 

At  noon  the  news  she  read, 

At  half-past  one 
She  was  a  nun, 

At  seven  she  was  dead. 

Thomas  R.  Ybarra 


ETHEL  AND  JACK  SQUEEZE  INTO  THE  FRONT  SEAT,  SO  THAT  MOTHER  DEAR  CAN  HAVE  THE 
BACK  ONE  ALL  TO  HER  OWN  PRECIOUS  SELF 


The  Immortals 


Fogs 


TWO  women  were  standing  recently 
before  some  original  torsos  of  gods 
in  an  art  museum  not  far  from  Boston. 
After  gazing  at  the  marbles  for  some 
moments,  one  of  the  women  was  heard 
to  remark  to  her  companion:  “To  think 
that  they  were  once  alive!  ” 


\  i 


There  has  been  an  offer  of 
many  thousand  dollars,  stand¬ 
ing  for  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  in  the  name  of  a  great 
company  in  London  for  any¬ 
thing  that  will  dissolve  fogs. 
.  .  .  The  man  who  can  clear 

the  ship  channel  of  New  York 
harbor  from  fog,  even  for  a  few 
hours  at  a  time,  will  be  hailed 
as  the  wonder  of  the  age. — 
Argonaut. 


“done  in  oil” 


OTHER  well-known  fogs,  which  bear 
the  unique  distinction  of  never 
lifting,  even  for  a.  few  hours  at  a  time, 
are  those  hanging  over  Congress  and  all 
of  the  state  legislatures.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  the  most  notable  American  fog  is 
the  tariff  fog.  No  one  has  yet  been  able 
to  penetrate  it,  although  seyeral  able 
statesmen  are  dimly  seen  from  time  to 
time  groping  through  it  with  dark  lan¬ 
terns. 

The  literary  fog  is  also  quite  preva¬ 
lent  in  these  parts.  It  is  in  several 
blankets,  namely,  the  philosophical,  the 
theological,  the  medical,  and  the  Henry 
James  or  fiction  blanket. 

A  good  all-around  fog  disperser  ought 
to  get  almost  as  large  a  salary  as  we  are 
paying  in  pensions  each  year. 

A  SKELETON  in  the  closet  is  better 
than  two  skeletons  in  the  divorce 

court. 
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1  A.  M. 

“ -  AND  IF  I  RING,  l’LL  WAKE  HER  FATHER  ” 


She  Is  Not  Alone 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  LIFE : 

Sir: — That  first  editorial  of  Life  anent  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  American  women  is  absolutely  right — and  righter 
even  than  you  know.  For  you  imply  that  if  a  woman  is  an 
excellent  housewife  her  education  may  be  forgiven  her,  but 
this  is  your  mistake. 

My  husband  assures  me  that  I  am  an  excellent  house¬ 
keeper — and  he  is  right.  He  eats  three  excellent  meals  a  day, 
served  hot,  and  on  the  minute.  His  ink  well  is  kept  filled,  a 
dustless  room  surrounds  him,  with  an  open  fire  and  folded 
paper  and  shaded  lamp— nor  have  I  affiliations  with  the  W.  C. 
T.  U. !  I  dress  well,  have  gold  hair,  hate  gadding,  and  love 
to  be  at  home.  There  is,  he  assures  me,  but  one  flaw — my 
education,  and  our  situation  is  analogous  to  hundreds  of 
others  in  this  country. 

The  Servant  in  the  House  was  to  him  a  penance  of  a 
sacreligious  character,  while  the  mayor  “  did  one  good  thing 
in  shutting  off  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession.”  Anna  Held,  how¬ 
ever,  is  all  right,  and  the  Top  o’  th’  World  we  saw  four 
times  !  Concerning  music,  literature  and  art  he  feels  “  least 
said,  soonest  mended  ”  (I  don’t  know  why  that  phrase  is  so 
satisfactory  to  him  just  here).  To  tell  the  truth,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  might  have  written  every  word  Life  says 
about  WOMAN  himself,  still  it  is  not  enough.  He  darkly 
distrusts  you!  (Once  you  spoke  kindly  of  those  “damned 
socialists.”) 


Now,  how  evident  it  is  that  your  suggestion  is  sound,  and 
that  a  love  of  the  whole  great  world  of  ideas  had  best  have 
remained  closed  to  me.  Not,  of  course,  that  it  is  evident 
upon  grounds  of  justice  or  progress  or  enlightenment.  You 
have  a  simpler  test.  Does  an  American  woman’s  education 
tend  to  make  an  American  man  comfortable?  Emphatically, 
it  does  not.  [If  he  knows  she’s  got  it  (which  very  likely  he 
may  forget)  it  makes  him  “tired”!]  As  it  appears,  she 
still  exists  for  this  vicarious  purpose,  why,  then,  by  all  means 
let  her  be  deprived  of  it  to  this  end,  laying  the  while  this 
unction  to  her  soul  that  the  less  of  a  one  she  has  the  more 
tolerable  for  conversational  purposes  will  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  man  thereby  become  to  her. 

For  obvious  reasons,  I  sign  no  name. 

December  27. 


Maud  Muller 

MAUD  MULLER,  on  a  summer’s  day,  was  raking  the 
customary  meadow  filled  with  hay,  when  the  Judge 
came  along. 

“Good  morning,  Maud.” 

“How  are  you,  Judge.  Fine  morning.” 

“Yes.  Urn.  You  are  probably  aware  that  President  Roose¬ 
velt  has  forbidden  all  this.” 

“  Really  ?  ” 

“  Really.  He  claims  that  the  farmer’s  wife  and,  of  course, 
the  farmer’s  daughter,  ought  not  to  be  raking  up  hay.  Now, 
if  you  will  give  me  a  glass  of  water  I  shall  be  glad  to  take 
you  away  from  all  this.  I  am  a  rising  young  corporation 
lawyer,  and  think  I  can  make  you  fairly  comfortable.” 

Maud,  looking  carefully  at  his  chestnut  mare,  accepted  his 
invitation. 

About  thirteen  years  later,  when  the  Judge  was  investigated 
and  put  into  jail,  she  looked  wistfully  back  over  the  usual 
vista  of  years,  thought  of  the  golden  haired  yap  who  lived 
two  farms  beyond,  that  she  might  have  had,  she  muttered 
softly  to  herself : 

“  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these:  I  might  have  had  Ben.” 


sport  in  the  laboratory 


“  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  vivisection  has  given  any  true 
scientific  notions  to  either  surgery  or  medicine.  It  is  quite  the 
contrary.  I  have  always  found  what  are  called  ‘  scientific  experi¬ 
ments  ’  not  only  strange  and  inhuman,  but  illusory  and  dangerous, 
and  I  am  astonished  that  all  my  brother  doctors  do  not  recognize 
the  inanity  of  the  ‘  investigations  ’  as  practiced  by  the  vivisectionists. 

“  Leon  Marchand, 

“  Ancien  Professeur  de  la  Sorbonne.” 

Paris,  1905. 
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In  Ye  Olden  Time 

N  prehistoric  times,  methinks. 

There  were  no  variegated  drinks. 
The  plesiosaurus  grew  not  pale 
At  drinking  too  much  Bass’s  ale. 
The  mastodon  went  on  his  way, 

Nor  had,  to  cheer,  a  pousse  cafe. 
The  ichthyosaurus  felt  within 
No  soothing  mixture  made  of  gin. 
The  only  thing  they  had  to  hide 
Their  grief,  was  water — on  the  side. 

T.  L.  M. 


OW  comes  this 
letter,  from  an 
esteemed  corre¬ 
spondent,  bringing 
up  a  question 
which  is  an  old 
one  but  which  is 
constantly  assum¬ 
ing  new  phases. 
The  topic  is  one 
better  suited  for  discussion  in  a  religious 
journal,  perhaps,  but  alas,  religious  jour¬ 
nals  cannot  competently  or  fairly  discuss 
things  affecting  the  theatre. 

To  the  Dramatic  Editor  of  Life  : — I 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  information 
you  give  in  this  week’s  Life  as  to  the 
character  of  “The  Blue  Mouse”  and 
other  plays  now  on  in  New  York.  Your 
article  shows  me  what  to  avoid  taking 
my  family  to  see. 

I  know  that  others  are  anxious  to 
know  what  they  can  safely  take  their 
young  people  to  see,  and  find,  as  I  do, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  reliable 
information  from  the  box-office.  Some 
time  ago  I  asked  a  ticket  seller  if  the 
play  being  given  at  his  house  was  a 
clean,  wholesome  one,  and  .was  assured 
that  it  was;  that  I  could  take  any  one 
to  it  without  regret.  It  proved  to  be  a 
scandalous  one.  I  had  invited  friends 
and  the  gentleman  afterward  said  that 
if  he  had  known  what  it  was  he  would 
not  have  let  his  daughters  see  it  under 
any  consideration. 

In  these  days  when  most  plays  are 
founded  on  seduction  and  intrigue,  and 
the  dialogue  and  situations  are  most  in¬ 
decent,  it  is  not  safe  to  take  one’s  family 
without  previous  knowledge  of  what  one 
will  see.  I  think  the  public  entitled  to 
just  such  protection  as  your  article  of 
this  week  gives. 

I  know  from  conversation  with  many 
friends  at  my  club  that  you  will  confer 
a  great  favor  on  your  readers  if  you 
will  add  to  all  your  criticisms  a  few 
■words,  in  substance  like  these  :  “  This  is 
a  performance  that  you  can  take  young 
people  to  see,”  or  “  I  do  not  advise  any¬ 
one  to  take  their  daughters.” 


Uplifters  of  the  Drama 


THE  STOCK  ACTRESS 

She  opens  on  Monday  in  “Wages  of  Sin”; 
A  matinee  Tuesday  with  pink  tea  thrown  in; 
She  does  Little  Eva,  Camille,  and  they 
claim — 

In  Brooklyn — her  Zaza  puts  Carter  to  shame. 


Fay  Jacobs’  own  uncle  is  running  the  show, 
That’s  how  she  gets  by  in  the  very  front  row. 
Quite  nice  for  Miss  Jacobs,  but  tough,  I 
should  say, 

On  us,  who  give  two  plunks  to  sit  and  watch 
Fay. 


I  want  to  take  a  party  which  will  in¬ 
clude  some  young  girls  to  see  an  enjoy¬ 
able,  laughable  comedy  or  musical  play. 
Will  it  be  asking  too  much  to  request 
you  to  recommend  by  letter  marked 
“  Personal  ”  such  as  you  can  endorse? 

Yours  truly, 

Brooklyn.  Paterfamilias. 

Life  would  be  glad  to  answer  the 
broad  question  in  this  letter  categorically. 
Its  writer  is  in  the  position  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  the  young  who  would  like  to 
have  them  enjoy  the  amusement  and 
possible  advantages  of  the  theatre  with¬ 
out  its  possible  contaminations.  He  evi¬ 
dently  finds  the  daily  press  an  unsafe 
guide.  His  appeal  to  the  box-office  is  al¬ 
most  pitiful  in  view  of  the  conditions 
on  the  business  side  of  the  theatre. 


EARLY  every  one  to¬ 
day  is  willing  to  admit 
that  the  theatre  can¬ 
not  be  conducted  sole¬ 
ly  with  a  view  to  not 
shocking  or  not  open¬ 
ing  the  eyes  of  the 
young  person.  The 
drama  to  be  vital  and  interesting  must 


deal  with  elementary  human  emo¬ 
tions  and  passions.  Not  all  of  these 
are  commonly  exposed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  young  or  discussed  in  their  pres¬ 
ence.  To  rob  the  theatre  of  the  use 
of  these  subjects  would  be  to  take  from 
it  some  of  its  greatest  plays,  both  classic 
and  modern.  In  the  lighter  forms  of 
stage  entertainment  the  same  principle 
holds  true.  But  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
as  our  theatres  are  conducted  to-day 
there  are  altogether  too  many  presenta¬ 
tions  that  reasonable  parents  might  rea¬ 
sonably  object  to.  Coarseness  is  more 
frequently  exploited  than  actual  immoral¬ 
ity,  but  there  is  too  much  of  both. 

At  the  same  time  the  burden  of  caution 
is  on  the  shoulders  of  the  parents,  and 
Life  has  always  maintained  that,  with 
the  doors  of  our  theatres  wide  open 
to  any  young  girl  with  the  price  of  a 
matinee  ticket,  it  was  the  duty  of  parents 
to  look  closely  into  the  theatregoing  of 
their  young  people.  It  is  in  line  with 
this  caution  that  our  correspondent 
wishes  to  be  informed.  The  wish  is  a 
reasonable  one  and  Life  tries  to  comply 
with  it,  perhaps  in  not  precisely  the  way 
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suggested,  but  in  the  main  its  reviews  of 
plays  should  and  are  intended  to  convey 
to  its  readers  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  entertainments  to  guide  them  in 
the  way  of  decency  as  well  as  of  art. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  many  important 
and  well  presented  attractions  to  con¬ 
demn  them  simply  because  they  are  not 
quite  the  thing  for  the  young  person  to 
witness.  Criticism  of  the  theatre  cannot 
be  conducted  entirely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  young  person,  but  if  our  cor¬ 
respondent  and  others  like  him  read  care¬ 
fully  our  reviews  of  plays  as  they  are 
produced  they  are  not  likely  to  go  far 
wrong. 

A  perfectly  safe  rule  for  the  parents 
of  young  persons  is  to  hold  every  play 
guilty  until  it  has  been  proved  innocent. 


FF  any  one  in  New 
York  could  do  it, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel 
could,  and  he  has. 
This  was  to  write  the 
history  of  opera  in 
New  York  for  the 
last  quarter  century. 
As  every  one  knows 
who  knows  anything 
^  about  music  in 
V'J  America,  Mr.  Kreh¬ 
biel  is  the  musical  critic  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  and  the  dean  of  all  the 
musical  critics.  Besides  that,  he  has  oc¬ 
cupied  the  same  seat  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  House  at  every  performance 
of  opera  during  its  twenty-five  years  of 
existence. 

Mr.  Krehbiel  has  never  veiled  his  in¬ 
tense  admiration  for  Wagner  and  his 
works  any  more  than  he  has  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  what  he  terms  the  “barrel- 
organ  ”  operas.  In  spite  of  this  frankly 


confessed  prejudice,  his  “  Chapters  of 
Opera  ”  is  a  monumental  record  of 
facts,  dating  back  to  the  earliest  days  of 
opera  in  America,  and  an  authoritative 
description  of  all  the  operas  and  operatic 
artists  that  have  been  heard  in  this 
country  for  much  more  than  a  quarter 
century.  More  than  this,  it  is  a  most 
readable  work,  enjoyable  even  by  the 
layman  who  never  gets  nearer  real  opera 
than  the  record  on  his  phonograph.  The 
author  does  not  confine  himself  to  criti¬ 
cism  or  dry  rehearsal  of  history,  but  al¬ 
most  every  page  is  enlivened  with  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  anecdote  or  com¬ 
ment  that  makes  the  big  volume  a  most 
vivacious  one. 

To  read  “Chapters  of  Opera”  is  al¬ 
most  to  acquire  a  musical  education. 

*  *  * 

“An  International  Marriage,”  which 
has  just  closed  a  brief  career  at  Weber’s, 
is  instructive  as  a  lesson  in  the  wrong 
way  to  write  a  play.  The  author  of  a 


A  TABLE  “  SPOON  ” 


success  is  immediately  tempted  by 
1  anxious  managers  to  hurry  up  and  turn 
out  more  plays  immediately.  As  play¬ 
wrights  are  only  human,  temptation  from 
without  is  seconded  by  temptation  from 
within.  The  result  is  that  the  author 
hurries  to  production  incomplete  and 
slovenly  work,  which  fails  to  bring  the 
promised  and  coveted  money  return  and 
discredits  his  previous  reputation.  “  An 
International  Marriage”  is  an  example 
of  this  process  and  should  prove  a  valu¬ 
able  lesson  to  its  author,  Mr.  George 
Broadhurst. 

Mr.  Bronson  Howard,  in  the  days  of 
his  greatest  success,  had  an  output  of 
one  play  in  three  years.  Neither  Mr. 
Pinero  nor  Mr.  Barrie  seem  anxious  to 
rush  their  work  to  the  stage,  and  their 
plays  -  show  the  value  of  the  polishing, 
pruning,  and  enriching  processes.  Young 
American  dramatists,  please  note. 

Metcalfe. 


Academy  of  Music — Mr.  David  Warfield  in 
his  artistic  performance  as  the  hero  of  the 
touching  comedy,  “The  Music  Master.” 

Astor — “The  Man  from  Home.”  The  In¬ 
diana  ideal  of  America  abroad  humorously 
expressed. 

Belasco — “  The  Fighting  Hope,”  with 
Blanche  Bates  as  the  star.  Interesting  con¬ 
temporary  drama. 

Bijou — “  A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi.” 
Washington  life  made  intensely  funny  by 
Messrs.  Wise  and  Fairbanks. 

Broadway — Last  week  of  Mr.  Joseph 
O’Mara,  the  Irish  comedian,  in  “  Pe'-gv 
Machree.”.  Well  sung  and  well  acted  ballad 
drama,  quite  worth  hearing. 

Casino — “  Mr.  Hamlet  of  Broadway.”  Or¬ 
dinary  musical  _  play  with  Mr.  Foy’s  bur¬ 
lesque  as  the  principal  feature. 

Circle — “  The  Queen  of  the  Moulin 
Rouge.”  Unsavory  musical  piece. 

Criterion — “  Samson.”  French  matrimo¬ 
nial  triangle  with  financial  trimmings. 

paly's — “The  Barber  of  New  Orleans,” 
with  Mr.  Faversham.  Notice  later. 

Empire — “  What  Every  Woman  Knows.” 
Maude  Adams’s  clever  portrayal  of  Maggie 
Shand  in  Mr.  Barrie’s  delightful  satire  on 
Scotch  foibles. 

Garden — “  Mary  Jane’s  Pa.”  Clean  fun 
and  something  of  a  story,  with  Mr.  Henry 
E.  Dixey  in  a  congenial  part. 

Garrick — “The  Patriot.”  Frothy  comedy 
exploiting  the  funniness  of  Mr.  Wm.  Collier. 

Hackett — “The  Vampire.”  Notice  later. 

Hippodrome — Big  spectacle  and  big  ballet. 

Hudson — Last  week  but  one  of  “  Lady 
Frederick.”  Ethel  Barrymore  in  clever  Eng¬ 
lish  comedy. 

Lyric — “  The  Blue  Mouse.”  Laughable 
but  improper  farce  from  the  German. 

Majestic — “The  Three  Twins.”  Musical 
farce.  Amusing. 

Manhattan  Opera  House — The  native  lair 
of  grand  opera  as  subdued  by  Mr.  Oscar 
Hammerstein. 

Maxine  Elliott’s  Theatre — “  The  Chap¬ 
eron.”  A  pretty  little  comedy  in  a  very 
pretty  environment. 

Savoy — “The  Battle,”  with  Mr.  Wilton 
Lackaye.  Socialism  dramaticallv  debated. 

Stuyvesant — “  The  Easiest  Way,”  with 
Frances  Starr.  Notice  later. 

Weber's — Joe  Weber’s  company  in  bur¬ 
lesques.  Notice  later. 

IVallack's — Marie  Cahill  and  good  com¬ 
pany  in  “  The  Boys  and  Betty.”  Agreeable 
musical  play. 
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LOST  IN  THE  YEAR  1925  A.  D. 

ADRIFT  IN  THE  GREAT  CANYONS  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY 


Confidential 


TO  the  Investing  Public : 

The  Bun  Kum  mine  has  got  be¬ 
yond  the  experimental  stage ! 

In  six  months  it  will  be  paying  divi¬ 
dends  ! 

Experts  assure  us  that  with  a  modern 
equipment,  consisting  of  palatial  offices 
and  at  least  twenty  high-priced  secre¬ 
taries  always  writing  furiously,  in  place 
of  our  present  very  ordinary  quarters 
and  two  cheap  stenographers  loafing  half 
their  time,  the  property  is  capable  of 
catching  ten  suckers  for  every  sucker  it 
catches  now ! 

The  improvements  indicated  will  cost 
$500,000,  and  stock  to  that  amount  is  to 
be  put  on  the  market ! 

Buy  to-day. 

Get  in  on  the  ground  floor ! 


Those  Finer  Things 

“I  N  short,  sir,  we  go  in  far  too  little 
1  for  what  Matthew  Arnold  calls 
sweetness  and  light.” 

“  I  don’t  see  that — Sugar  and  Oil  are 
the  two  biggest  trusts  we  support.” 


•LIFE- 


BY  help  of  a  Christmas  title  and  a 
Christmas  cover,  Mr.  Samuel  Mc- 
Chord  Crothers  has  linked  his  last  vol¬ 
ume  of  essays  with  the  cheerful  season 
in  which  books  are  bought  and  given. 
The  title,  “  By  the  Christmas  Fire,”  sug¬ 
gests  evergreens  and  well-filled  stock¬ 
ings,  and  the  cover  is  calculated  to  de¬ 
ceive  old  Santa  Claus  himself.  But 
there  is  nothing  uproariously  jovial  in 
the  philosophy  of  life  which  Mr.  Cro¬ 
thers  unfolds  very  delicately,  very 
lightly,  and  with  many  little  lapses  into 
mirth  over  the  cherished  illusions  of 
mankind.  If  we  are  doctrinaires,  we 
are  compared,  somewhat  unkindly,  to 
Mr.  Amos  Barton,  who  was  a  muddle- 
headed  specimen  of  his  class,  and  are 
told  that  we  eliminate  the  real  state  of 
things  from  our  professional  outlook. 
If  we  are  reformers — which  Heaven  for¬ 
bid  ! — we  are  reminded  that  “  eloquent 
fault-finding  becomes  a  mannerism.”  If 
we  are  of  the  church  militant,  we  are 
bidden  to  remember  that  even  religion 
assumes  to  the  anthropologist  a  sinister 
aspect.  “  The  strong  nations  have  al¬ 
ways  been  religious.  Their  religion  has 
helped  them  in  their  struggle  for  mas¬ 
tery.  Spiritual  wealth,  like  material 
wealth,  is  often  predatory.” 

Mr.  Crothers  is  the  most  civil  of  crit¬ 
ics.  There  is  not  a  harsh  word  in  his 
volume.  But  his  gentleness  is  of  the  re¬ 
morseless  order  which  chastens  more 
smartly  than  the  rod. 

UNDER  the  fanciful  title,  “  Black- 
stick  Papers,”  Lady  Ritchie  has 
gathered  together  a  handful  of  random 
notes  on  people,  books  and  places, — none 
of  them  unduly  familiar  to  the  modern 
reader.  There  is  a  pretty  appreciation 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  whom  we  do  not  know 
as  well  as  we  should,  and  another  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  whom  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  altogether.  There  is  a  lon¬ 
ger  essay  on  the  two  ladies  whom  Wal¬ 
pole’s  friendship  made  in  some  sort 
immortal, — Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Agnes 
Berry ;  and  we  realize  the  intimacy  of 
Lady  Ritchie’s  outlook  when  we  read 
that  Miss  Berry,  “  toward  the  very  end 
of  her  life,”  gave  a  coral  necklace  to  a 
young  girl  whom  she  had  learned  to 
love,  and  that  this  girl,  Miss  Katharine 
Perry,  became  in  time  the  valued  friend 
of  Thackeray.  “  For  her  and  for  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Frederick  Elliot,  my  father’s 
affectionate  admiration  was  very  great.” 

So  it  is  throughout  all  this  pleasant, 


old-fashioned,  formless  book.  The  ghost 
of  Thackeray  stands  sponsor  for  every 
bit  of  portraiture,  for  every  page  of 
reminiscence.  The  best  of  the  papers  is 
on  Mr.  Matthew  James  Higgins  (“  Jacob 
Omnium”),  and  we  make  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  walking  down  Young  Street,  arm  in 
arm  with  Thackeray,  while  Carlyle 
dubbed  the  two  tall  figures  the  Cornish 
and  the  Eupeptic  giant. 

Agnes  Repplier. 

An  Acceptance 

N  view  of  the  enormously  increased', 
output  of  near-magazines  and  just- 
magazines,  the  following  is  suggested  as. 
a  stereotyped  form  of  acceptance  for 
those  which  it  seems  to  fit : 

Dear  Lady  Authoress  : 

While  your  manuscript  has  not  had  a_ 
careful  reading  and  probably  will  not 
have,  we  regret  to  say  that  it  has  been, 
accepted.  We  wish  to  state,  however, 
that  the  acceptance  of  a  manuscript  does, 
not  necessarily  imply  that  it  has  merit. 
Any  one  of  a  number  of  other  reasons,, 
other  than  merit,  may  govern  our  action,, 
such  as  the  name  of  the  writer,  the  low 
standard  of  the  magazine,  the  puerility 
of  the  public  and  the  like. 

Check  in  payment  will  be  sent  a  year 
or  two  after  publication. 

Yours  wearily, 

The  Trailer  Magazine, 

A.  M’ Sheen,  Editor. 

Ellis  O.  Jones . 


SNOWBALL  AT  ME  JUST  NOW. 

“  DID  HE  HIT  YOU  ?  ” 

“  NO - BUT - ” 

“then  IT  wasn’t  MY  BOY.” 
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The  Bride:  why  did  you  laugh,  dearest,  when  mr.  binks  said  he  hoped  we’d  be  as  happy  as  he  has  been? 

“  WELL-ER-YOU  SEE,  BINKS  IS  A  BACHELOR.” 


HOTEL  LIFE 

Deacon  Upstate  :  Jerusalem  !  when 
am  i  goin’  to  git  a  chance  to  see  the 

TOWN  ?  ” 


Modern 

HE  modern  bank  was  about  to  be 
examined. 

“  Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,”  said 
the  assistant  janitor  to  the  examiner, 
“  but  the  President  has  to  have  a  few 
days  to  call  in  some  collateral  that  he 
had  to  use  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  order 
that  his  wife  could  give  a  string  of 
pearls  this  year  and  beat  some  one  else.” 

“  Don’t  mention  it,”  said  the  bank 
examiner.  “  I  am  in  no  immediate 
hurry.  Still,  perhaps  I  could  see  the 
cashier?  ” 

“  You  must  give  him  a  little  time,” 
said  the  assistant  janitor,  in  a  gently  re¬ 
proachful  tone.  “You  must  remember 
that  you  sent  no  notice  that  you  were 
coming,  and  of  course  he  will  have  to 
hustle  around  and  get  from  some  other 
bank  the  money  he  had  to  borrow  re¬ 
cently  to  buy  his  boy  a  racing  car.  It  was 
only  a  paltry  twenty  thousand,  but - ” 


“  Well,  I  might  go  in  and  sit  with 
the  paying  tellers  a  little.” 

“  Wouldn’t  have  you  associate  with 
them  for  the  world !  You .  know  we 
are  only  paying  them  about  ten  or 
twelve  dollars  a  week  now,  and  as  they 
have  large  families  to  support,  they  are 
really  shabby,  and  not  fit  company  for 
a  gentleman.” 

“  How  about  the  office  runner?  ” 
j  He  would  be  all  right  if  he  were 
here,  but  he’s  down  at  the  race  track. 
Come  around  early  next  week  and  we’ll 
have  things  fixed  up  so  that  you  can 
send  in  a  report  to  Washington  that  will 
be  something  really  worth  while.  You’ll 
have  to  excuse  me  now,  as  I  must  dust 
out  the  safe  deposit  boxes  where  we 
keep  the  securities  left  here  by  our  cus¬ 
tomers  for  safe  keeping.” 


NEARLY  every  family  picks  the 
wrong  member  for  the  fool. 
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Caught  Alive 

A  New  Yorker,  a  big  game'  hunter  of  many 
years’  experience,  was  lion  shooting  in  Uganda. 
He  had  excellent  luck.  Nearly  every  day  he 
posed  in  a  complacent  attitude  beside  a  freshly- 
killed  lion  and  his  photographer  snapped  him  for 
the  magazines. 

One  afternoon  the  photographer,  who  was  tak¬ 
ing  a  nap  in  the  hut,  was  awakened  by  a  loud 
noise.  He  .  rose  and  looked  out.  Sprinting 
toward  him  from  the  jungle,  hat  gone  and  coat 
tails  flying,  came  his  chief,  and  with  terrible  roars 
and  growls  a  huge  lion  bounded  at  his  heels. 

The  photographer  gazed  spellbound  at  the 
strange  and  exciting  picture.  His  chief,  perceiv¬ 
ing  him,  shouted : 

“Quick,  quick!  Open  the  door, ’George  !  I’m 
bringing  him  home  alive!  ” — Washington  Star. 

Where  the  “Good  ’Uns”  Were 

One  of  the  mottos  which,  though  good,  are 
rarely  applied,  is  “  A  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place.’’  A  writer  in  the  Dundee 
Advertiser  tells  of  a  London  cab-driver  who 
seemed  to  think  that  affairs  were  ordered  after 
this  pattern.  As  he  swung  down  the  Strand,  an 
American  sitting  beside  him  asked  him  to  point 
out  the  spots  of  interest. 

“Right  you  are,  sir!”  agreed  the  driver, 
touching  his  hat.  “  There’s  Luggit  ’ill,  where 
they  ’ang  ’em.” 

A  little  later,  “  There’s  Parliament  ’ouses, 
where  they  make  the  laws  wot  does  it,  across  the 
way.  An’  there’s  Westminster  Habbey,  where 
they  buried  the  good  ’uns  wot  didn’t  get 
’anged  !  ” 


An  old  Kansas  citizen,  who  had  been  hen¬ 
pecked  all  his  life,  was  about  to  die.  His  wife 
felt  it  her  duty  to  offer  him  such  consolation 
as  she  might,  and  said :  “  John,  you  are  about  to 
go,  but  I  will  follow  you.”  “  I  suppose  so, 
Manda,”  said  the  old  man  weakly,  “  but  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  you  don’t  need  to  be  in  any 
blamed  hurry  about  it.” — Argonaut. 


SEE  A  SCARECROW  AS  PALE  AS  THAT?” 


First  Farmer:  H’lo,  Hiram!  Where  be  you 
goin’  ? 

Second  Farmer  :  Goin’  to  taown  to  git  drunk, 
an’  gawsh  haow  I  dread  it! — Boston  Transcript. 


Unconscious  Contempt 

A  colored  woman  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  was  e-i 
trial  before  a  magistrate  of  that  town  cfta  jil 
with  inhuman  treatment  of  her  offspring. 

Evidence  was  clear  that’  the  woman  had  se¬ 
verely  beaten  the  youngster,  aged  some  9? years, 
who  was  in  court  to  exhibit  his  battered  condi¬ 
tion. 

Before  imposing  sentence,  his  Honor  asked  the 
woman  whether  she  had  anything  to  say. 

“  Kin  I  ask  yo’  Honah  a  question?  ”  inquired 
the  prisoner. 

The  Judge  nodded  affirmatively. 

“  Well,  then,  yo’  Honah,  I’d  like  to  ask  yo’ 
whether  yo’  was  ever  the  parient  of  a  puffectly 
wuthless  cullud  chile?” — Lippincott’s. 

The  Bishop’s  Reply 

Captain  Foretopp  tells  a  story  of  a  certain 
noted  divine  who  was  on  his  steamer  when  a 
great  gale  overtook  them  off  the  Oregon  coast. 

“  It  looks  pretty  bad,”  said  the  Bishop  to 
the  Captain. 

“Couldn’t  be  much  worse,  Bishop,”  replied 
Foretopp. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  steamer  was  diving 
under  the  waves  as  if  she  were  a  submarine  and 
leaking  like  an  old  door. 

“Looks  worse,  I  think,  Captain,”  said  the 
Bishop.  3 

“  We  must  trust  in  Providence  now,  Bishop,” 
answered  Foretopp. 

“  Oh,  I  hope  it  has  not  come  to  that,”  gasped 
the  Bishop. — The  Wasp. 

The  Sunday-school  Teacher:  And  now,  chil¬ 
dren,  can  you  tell  me,  when  Balaam  and  his  ass 
conversed,  what  language  they  spoke  in?” 

Little  Harry  Green:  Please,  sir,  Assyrian.”— 
The  Bellman. 
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THE  GLORIOUS 
ORIENT 

ANNUAL  MID- WINTER  TOURS 
LEISURELY  TRAVEL 
SMALL  PARTY 


Japan,  China, 

SELECT  SPRING 

Hawaii,  PARTY 

(Cherry  Blossom  and  Wistaria  Season) 

California, Mexico, 

(INCLUDING  NASSAU 

rionaa  and  Havana) 

CHARMING  ITINERARIES 

The  best  of  everything  at  the  best  time 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 


SEND  FOR 
BOOKLETS 


NEW  YORK— 225  5th  Ave. 
BOSTON— 306  Washington  St. 
PHILA. — 1005  Chestnut  St. 


-  TO  - 

NASSAU 

CUBA 

MEXICO 


IDEAL  WINTER 
TRIPS  to  the 
TROPICS 

On  modern  twin-screw  steamships 
equipped  with  every  convenience 
and  luxury  of  transatlantic  travel. 

AJ  O  island  in  the  West  Indies  has 
I’  as  many  charms  for  the  win¬ 
ter  tourist  as  NASSAU.  The 
wonderful  climate  and  scenery  of 
CUBA,  and  the  fascinations  of 
HAVANA  — “The  Paris  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  of 
the  greatest  attraction  to  the  tourist.  OLD  MEXICO, 
our  neighboring  republic,  is  rich  in  wonderful  scenery 
and  interesting  features. 

"VTO  winter  tour  could  be  planned  which,  at  the  expen- 
I’  diture  of  the  same  amount  of  time  and  money,  will 
give  as  much  enjoyment  as  a  trip  on  the  WARD  LINE 
to  these  interesting  places. 


Regular  Sailings  to  Nassau,  Round  Trip,  $70.  Sailings  to 
Havana,  Cuba,  Every  Thnrsday  and  Saturday,  Round  Trip, 

$76  and  up.  Sailings  to  Mexico,  Every  Thursday,  Round 
Trip,  $114  and  up. 

Send  for  complete  information. 

ALFRED  GILBERT  SMITH,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen’l  Mgr . 

H.  E.  CABAUD,  Gen’IAgt. 

NEW  YORK  AND  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  COMPANY 
General  Office,  Pier  14,  East  Kiver,  New  York 


TO  CALIFORNIA 

Spend  the  winter  in  California 
— winter’s  summer  garden  ! 

Less  than  three  days  en  route 
from  Chicago  via 

THE 

OVERLAND  LIMITED 

Leaves  Union  Passenger  Station, 
Chicago,  6.05  P-m-  daily.  Car¬ 
ries  standard  sleepers  only.  An¬ 
other  train  at  to:  i  o  p.m.  Carries 
standard  and  tourist  sleepers. 
Descriptive  books  free. 

F.  A.  MILLER,  G.P.A.,  -  Chicago 
GEO.  A.  BLAIR,  G.E.A.,  New  York 

CHICAGO 

MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL 

RAILWAY 
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Poets  In  the  Making 

France^'03'  *aCks  Poets-”  —  M.  Perrin,  of 

XJATURALLY.  Poets  have,  unfortu- 
1  nately  for  themselves,  to  be  born, 
and  we’ve  less  and  less  time  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  if  it  ever  comes 
about  that  poets  may  be  made,  there’ll 
he  a  different  story  to  tell,  for  we  are 
certainly  great  on  the  make. 


Raging 

Roosevelt  isn’t  much  like 

Spring.” 

“Who  said  he  was?  ” 

“No  one.  What  I  mean  is  that  he 
came  in  like  a  lamb  and  goes  out  like  a 
lion.” 

]V[  ANY  men  make’ the  mistake  of  let- 
1V1  ting  their  reputation  influence 
their  character. 


Mr.  Taft’s  Remarkable  Courage 

A  T  the  breakfast  table  one  morning 
**  a  sma11  b°y  was  repeating  what  a 
neighbor  had  said  as  to  Mr.  William 
Taft  s  good  qualities  :  his  dignity,  friend¬ 
liness,  wisdom,  and  so  on,  adding 
earnestly:  “And  Mr.  Brown  says  that 
he  has  abdominal  courage!  ” 

EVENING  coats  cover  a  multitude  of 

yaps. 
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“  While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope." 
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TF  we  would  rather  see  woman  suf¬ 
frage  tested  by  further  experiment 
before  we  adopt  it  ourselves,  we  have 
only  to  sit  tight  awhile  longer  and 
continue  to  read  the  European  news. 
It  seems  to  be  further  along  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  in  America,  and  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  subject  of  lively  discourse  in 
Italy  and  France.  A  writer  in  Figaro, 
disclosing  that  30  per  cent,  of  the 
applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  are  women, 
declares  that  a  revolution  is  going 
on;  that  the  world  is  being  wom¬ 
anized,  that  women  are  getting  hold 
hard  in  the  trades,  arts  and  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  seem  likely  to  capture 
political  power.  Signor  Ferrero,  the 
Italian  historian,  who  talks  so  ably 
about  so  many  different  things,  points 
out  that  it  was  very  much  so  in  the 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when 
greater  wealth  and  security  broke  the 
bonds  of  women,  and  led  to  the  victory 
of  the  feminine  over  the  masculine 
spirit. 

That  the  growth  of  wealth  and  se¬ 
curity  should  help  to  let  women  loose 
is  an  interesting  idea,  which  seems  to 
have  something  in  it.  War  is  a  great 
specialty  of  man,  and  the  less  pre¬ 
ponderant  the  importance  of  the  spe¬ 
cialty  becomes,  the  more  favorable  the 
times  are  for  women  to  do  and  get 
whatever  they  choose.  The  common 
perils  of  life— getting  on  and  off  of 
street-cars  and  dodging  automobiles — 
women  are  about  as  competent  as  men 
to  encounter.  Moreover  we  have  la¬ 
boriously  raised  up  by  toil  and  legisla¬ 
tion  a  whole  order  of  women  who 
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have  the  great  advantage  over  men 
that  they  don’t  have  to  work  for  their 
livings,  and  can  do  what  they  will  with 
a  large  proportion  of  their  energy  and 
their  time.  To  a  considerable  extent 
in  these  days,  while  Man  is  grubbing 
for  his  bread  and  butter  and  opera  box, 
Woman  is  humping  herself  to  enlarge 
her  sphere.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
amusing  jokes  on  Man  that  ever  was. 
How  it  is  going  to  turn  out  we  do  not 
know,  nor  greatly  care. 


lWI  AN  is  indispensable.  There  is  use 
1  for  him  in  the  world  in  some  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  there  is  no  sound  objection 
to  his  finding  his  level.  His  natural 
timidity  has  doubtless  been  a  good  deal 
increased  by  his  too  copious  use  of  al¬ 
cohol  (which  is  bad  for  courage), 
whereas  women  have  grown  relatively 
bold  by  the  cultivation  of  more  ab¬ 
stemious  habits.  The  practices  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  belief  in  it,  which  make  fox- 
grit  and  lofty  aspirations,  have  come 
to  be  much  more  sedulously  cultivated 
by  women  than  by  men.  And  women 
now  inherit  and  possess  in  their  own 
right  their  full  share  of  inheritable 
money,  and  also  keep  what  they  earn 
or  win,  and  that  adds  to  their  power. 
If  by  consequence  of  all  these  and 
other  advantages,  and  of  long  periods 
of  peace,  they  are  becoming  superior 
to  men,  here’s  hoping  that  they  will 
attain  fully  to  that  controlling  influ¬ 
ence  in  affairs  to  which  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  in  them 
entitle  them. 

We  don’t  at  all  doubt  that,  whatever 
happens,  they  will  be  as  kind  to  the 
men  as  the  men  deserve,  and  maybe 
when  the  men  are  released  from  some 
cares  that  they  have  been  used  to  un¬ 
dertake,  they  will  have  more  time  for 
self-improvement  and  bettering  their 
condition. 


JV/I EANWHILE,  the  Harvard  Cor¬ 
poration  has  once  more  selected 
a  man  to  be  president  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege.  The  name  “humanized  Puri¬ 


tan  that  some  one  invented  to  de¬ 
scribe  President  Eliot  fits  just  as  well 
the  new  president-elect,  who  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him.  Mr.  Lowell  is  another  “hu¬ 
manized  Puritan,”  who  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  steadily  in  grace,  breadth,  learning 
and  fellowship  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
His  election  assures  that  the  new 
president  of  Harvard  will  be  a  highly 
qualified  man,  in  vigorous  health,  very 
acceptable  to  the  faculty  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  acceptable  to  the  students 
who  have  crowded  his  lecture-room, 
and  acceptable  to  all  graduates  who 
like  to  see  the  Harvard  tradition  of 
government  by  Massachusetts  families 
preserved  as  long  as  the  families  can 
produce  men  fit  to  continue  it. 


C  OME  secondary  effects  of  Mr.  Low¬ 
ell  s  election  are  worth  noting.  It 
will  gratify  the  Harvard  class  of  ’77, 
of  which  he  is  a  member,— a  class  in 
which  there  was  an  unusual  proportion 
of  vigor  and  talent,  but  which,  being 
the  first  class  to  enter  into  the  liberties 
that  came  with  the  elective  system, 
earned  rather  a  reprobate  reputation, 
and  has  ever  since  been  more  than 
commonly  solicitous  to  make  a  name 
for  itself.  Governor  William  E.  Rus¬ 
sell  was  a  member  of  it,  but  died  with 
his  laurels  only  half  gathered,  and  it 
lately  lost  untimely  another  distin¬ 
guished  and  growing  member  in  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Strobel. 

Athletes  will  find  justification  in  Mr. 
Lowell’s  election,  because  he  was  in 
his  day  a  record-breaking  mile-run¬ 
ner;  lawyers  will  find  evidence  in  it 
that  the  study  and  practice  of  law  are 
not  incompatible  with  excellent  char¬ 
acter  and  a  very  high  degree  of  useful¬ 
ness  ;  writers  will  commend  him  as  a 
distinguished  writer,  teachers  as  a 
notable  teacher,  and,  finally,  persons 
who  have  had  the  indiscretion  to  pass 
the  half-century  mark  may  justly  say 
that  he  offers  proof  that  men  of  fifty 
are  not  so  nearly  dead  as  men  of  thirty 
would  have  the  world  suppose. 

Mr.  Lowell  is  a  first-rate  man,  ma¬ 
tured,  disciplined  and  mellowed;  de¬ 
voted  to  human  progress  and  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  truth.  He  is  going  to  make 
Harvard  an  admirable  president. 
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The  Foxy  Old  Ultimate 

Can  it  be  said  that  in  the  illimitable  and 
inconceivable  there  is  an  Ultimate?  Must 
there  not  always  be  infinity  beyond? — Gold- 
win  Smith,  in  the  Springfield  Republican. 


THE  Ultimate  is  big  game.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  has  been  chasing  him 
around  the  country  for  eight  years,  and 
hasn’t  got  him  yet.  He  ran  a  race  with 
him  over  the  principal  railroad  tracks, 
and  he  played  hide  and  seek  with  him  in 
the  halls  of  Congress.  Now  Theodore 
is  going  to  look  for  him  in  Africa. 

Professor  James,  of  Harvard,  has 
been  after  the  Ultimate  also*.  He  in¬ 
vented,  or  rather  adapted  a  modern  trap 
called  Pragmatism,  and  put  some  nice 
words  in  the  entrance  for  bait,  but  the 
old  Ultimate  is  a  sly  dog.  He  wouldn't 
get  caught. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  been  “  beating 
up  ”  the  Ultimate  for  some  years — al¬ 
most  ever  since  we  can  remember.  He 
has  tried  various  methods — smoking  him 
out,  advertising  for  him  in  the  Outlook 
and  talking  him  to  death.  But  the  Ulti¬ 
mate  is  still  at  large. 

We  guess  the  Ultimate  knows  his 
business. 

But  if  he  is  ever  to  be  caught,  we 
suspect  that  some  woman  will  do  it. 


The  Mission  of  the  Irish 

SIR  HORACE  PLUNKETT’S  recent 
explanation  of  the  mission  of  the 
Irish  was  very  interesting.  “  I  person¬ 
ally  believe,”  he  said  in  an  after  dinner 
speech,  “  the  infusion  of  a  spiritual  ele¬ 
ment  into  our  too  materialistic  modern 
civilization  is  the  highest  aim  our  people 


can  set  before  them.”  Undoubtedly  the 
spiritual  element  is  strong  in  the  Celtic 
races,  including  not  only  the  Irish,  but 
the  Scotch  and  Welsh.  In  England,  both 
the  Archbishops  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  Scotchmen.  In  this  town  the 
proportion  of  male  piety  among  citi¬ 
zens  of  Irish  descent  must  be  very  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  average.  In  many 
cases  though  it  is  geared  as  yet  to 
curious  occupations.  We  presume  that 
Mr.  Murphy,  the  Mr.  Sullivans  (Greater 
and  Less),  Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Cochran 
are  all  more  or  less  busy  infusing  the 
spiritual  element  into  our  civilization, 
though  they  may  seem  too  much  disposed 
to  keep  our  civilization  for  their  pains. 

THE  tuberculosis  exhibit,  which  has 
become  general  throughout  the 
country,  is  designed  to  give  an  object 
lesson  in  the  cure  of  the  white  plague  to 
the  poor  people.  It  is  rather  interest¬ 
ing  to  think  that  we  should  be  at  such 
pains  to  show  the  poor  how  they  can 
prolong  their  lives,  without  giving  them 
any  inducements  to  do  so. 

Unimportant 

CONSIDERABLE  comment  has  been 
made  by  our  papers  over  the  fact 
that  the  Illustrated  London  News  re¬ 
cently  referred  to  our  Presidential  ticket 
as  follows : 

Mr.  James  S.  Palmer,  Vice-President-elect 
of  the  United  States,  may  possibly  look  for¬ 
ward - ,  etc. 

That  the  Illustrated  News  does  not 
know  the  name  of  our  coming  Vice- 
President  is  regarded  as  a  fit  subject  of 


mirth.  But  the  only  difference  between 
ourselves  and  the  News  is  that  they 
don’t  know  who  Mr.  Sherman  is,  and  we 
are  trying  to  forget  it. 

A  WOMAN  is  a  suffragette  when  she 
has  no  influence  over  men. 

Styles 

THE  story  of  how  the  hideous  style 
in  woman’s  clothes  originated  is 
as  follows : 

The  Parisian  dressmakers  depend  upon 
American  trade  more  than  any  other. 
Last  year’s  panic  compelled  American 
women  to  wear  their  old  clothes,  which 
they  had  altered  in  accordance  with  the 
change  in  style.  The  result  was  that  the 
Parisians  found  their  receipts  dropping 
off  at  an  alarming  rate.  They  thereupon 
got  together,  and  evolved  a  style  of 
gown  which  was  cut  so  high  in  the 
waist  that  it  wasn’t  possible  to  make  an 
old  gown  over  to  conform  to  it. 

In  the  Next  War 

Headquarters  in  the  Field, 
Third  Army  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 
General  Stockbridge, 

Commanding  First  Division. 

You  will  advance  your  division  uj» 
Pine  Ridge  as  soon  as  the  Moving  Pic¬ 
ture  Machine  is  in  position,  using  your 
old  powder,  saving  the  smokeless  until 
out  of  range  of  the  camera.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  royalties  from  the 
Histroscope  Picture  Company. 

Yours, 

General  Bluffington. 
Commander  Third  Army  Corps,  U.S.A. 


“what  next?” 


hustle 
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«  not  a  parallel  of  latitude  but  thinks  it  would  have 
been  the  equator  if  it  had  had  its  rights  ."—Mark  Twain. 


‘Justice,  like  lightning,  ever  should  appear 
To  few  men’s  ruin,  but  to  all  men’s  fear." -Swenam 


Should  Wives  be  Self-Supporting  ? 

SHOULD  wives  be  self-supporting?  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  thinks  they 
should.  We  are  tending,  she  says,  to¬ 
ward  the  higher  marriage,  which  requires  a 
full  grown  woman,  who  is  no  one’s  property 
or  servant,  to  be  self-supporting  and  proudly 
independent. 

Go  to,  Mrs.  Perkins  Gilman:  that’s  not  so. 
Proud  independence  between  husband  and 
wife  is  not  at  all  conducive  to  ideal  mar¬ 
riage.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  conducive  to 
activity  m  the  divorce  courts.  Mutual  inter¬ 
dependence  suits  the  marriage  state  much 
better,  and  it  is  m  such  interdependence  that 
most  married  folks  who  live  together  get 


along  That  a  woman  should  not  be  en- 
irely  dependent  on  her  husband  for  money 
s  an  advantage  to  both  of  them.  The  cus- 
om  of  glving  dowries  tQ  gir)s  and  ^ 
to  them  a  reasonable  degree  of  pecuniary 

15  3  m!ghty  good  custom 
fthough  subject  to  sordid  abuses),  and  one 
which  will  doubtless  grow  in  this  country 
as  wealth  increases  here  and  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  gets  settled  habits.  But  by  far  the 
greater  part  _  of  our  American  marriages 
are  made  without  dowries,  and  they  do 
pretty  well. 

Marriage  is  already  too  much  delayed 
among  our  professional  workers  because  the 
man  has  first  to  learn  to  make  a  living.  If 
women  could  not  marry  until  they  were  self- 


supporting  things  would  be  worse  than  they 
are.  J 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  most  families  to 
have  some  degree  of  leisure  secured  to  the 
wife,  and  at  least  to  have  her  relieved  of  the 
need  of  going  out  to  work.  Professor  Palmer 
relates  that  his  wife  gave  up  a  salary  of 
?4-ooo  of  her  own  to  share  his  salary  of 
$3,500  (we  quote  from  memory),  and  be¬ 
come  dependent  upon  him  for  support.  And 
G"“"’  ~ 

Hon’t  you  think,  ma’am,  that  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  marriage  depends  more  on  the 
towar  T  h  and  their  se>'timents 

Snc™?  a"°ther’  th3n  °"  “Pr°Ud  ^ 
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A  Call  on  the  Editor 


CENE:  Editorial  Rooms. 
Enter  a  young  lady,  rather 
brilliantly  dressed,  holding 
in  her  hand  an  envelope. 
The  office  boy  advances. 

She:  Is  Mr.  — jfi  {mean¬ 
ing  the  editor )  in? 

Office  boy:  Yes’m,  but  he’s  busy. 
(He  has  been  trained  to  say  this  to 


everybody.) 

She:  May  I  see  him,  please? 

Office  boy:  Couldn’t  you  leave  it? 

She  ( handing  him  a  card,  and  ignor¬ 
ing  his  obvious  implication )  :  Will  you 

please  hand  this  to  Mr.  - ?  I  am 

sure  that  he  will  see  me.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant. 

Office  boy  takes  card  in  to  editor. 
Following  conversation  ensues: 

“  Did  you  tell  her  I  was  busy?  ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  Did  you  ask  her  to  leave  it?  ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well  (wearily)  show  her  in.” 

Young  lady  enters  Sanctum  Sanctorum 
with  outstretched  hand. 

She  :  This  is  ever  so  kind  of  you,  to 
take  your  time  from  a  busy  life  to  see 
me.  But  I  shall  only  take  a  few  minutes. 
( Throws  off  her  cloak  and  arranges  her¬ 
self  as  comfortably  as  possible  in  the 
chair  provided.)  Could  I  talk  to  you? 
(This  apparently  superfluous  phrase  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  attitude  of  the 
editor,  who  has  inadvertently  allowed 
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his  eyes  to  stray  toward  some  proofs 
lying  on  the  desk.) 

Editor  :  Certainly.  Go  on. 

She  ( fixing  him  with  her  eyes)  :  I 
have  written  something  that  I  feel  sure 
is  just  what  you  want.  The  idea  came 
to  me  suddenly.  It  ought  to  be  used 
right - 

Editor  ( brutally )  :  Could  you  leave 
it? 

She  :  Oh,  certainly.  That  was  my  in¬ 
tention.  But  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about 
it  first.  I  have  read  it  to  a  number  of 
my  friends,  and  they  thought  it  was — 
fine !  I  wasn’t  going  to  .bring  it  here 
first,  but  they  all  advised  me  to.  They 
said  it  would  be  a  shame  not  to  have  it 
printed. 

Editor  ( beginning  to  hedge)  :  We  are 
very  much  crowded  just  at  present.  If 
it  is  anything  that  would  have  to  be  used 
immediately,  I’m  afraid - 

She:  Oh,  no;  not  necessarily.  Of 
course  it  ought  to  be  used  soon — say 
next  week.  ( She  opens  up  envelope.) 
If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  read - 

Editor  ( struggling  to  suppress  his  hor¬ 
ror,  and  not  quite  succeeding)  :  I’m 
afraid  that  wouldn’t  do.  You  see  we 
have  a  system.  It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to 
others.  If  you  will  leave  it,  I  will  give 
you  a  quick  answer.  ( Chuckles  inwardly 
as  he  thinks  how  quick  it  is  going  to  be.) 

She  :  But  won’t  you  let  me  tell  you 
about  it?  You  see,  it’s  about- - 

Editor  :  It  would  be  better  to  have 
you  leave  it. 


A  STRIKE  FOR  FREEDOM 

SAY,  MASTER,  I’LL  GIVE  YOU  THREE  MARBLES  AN’  A  TOP  IF  YOU'LL  CUT  THESE  DARN 
CURLS  BEFORE  MA  FINDS  ME.” 


She  ( pursing  up  her  lips)  :  Oh,  dear ! 

I  shall  be  so  disappointed  if  you  don’t 
like  it.  Suppose  you  read  it  now?  I 
will  turn  my  back  if  you  like.  I  am  so 
anxious  to  know  what  you  think  of  it. 

I  know  you  can  tell  me,  of  course. 
There  is  nobody  who  knows  any  better 
than  you. 

Editor  ( wincing  slightly  under  the 
flattery,  obvious  as  it  is)  :  I’d  like  to 
oblige  you,  but  (suddenly  getting  back 
his  courage,  and  assuming  a  more  de¬ 
cisive  attitude)  you  see,  Miss  - ,  it 

wouldn’t  be  fair  to  the  others.  It  must 
take  its  regular  course. 

She  ( musingly )  :  Yes,  I  understand. 
You  have  your  rules.  Couldn’t  yo.u 
look  at  just  the  first  page?  I  think  it 
has  rather  a  nice  title,  don’t  you? 

Editor  ( opening  the  envelope  and 
fastening  the  title  with  his  eye)  :  Very 
nice.  ( Briskly )  I’ll  let  you  know  about 
this  ( stands  up),  Miss  - - ,  at  the  ear¬ 

liest  possible  moment.  Will  you  call  for 
it  or  shall  I  send  it  back  ? 

She  :  Send  it  back !  Why,  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  keep  it? 

Editor  ( smiling  weakly)  :  Of  course, 
of  course,  if  it  is  accepted  we  will 
notify  you  at  once,  and  send  you  a 
check. 

She  ( rapturously )  :  Oh,  wouldn’t  that 
be  grand?  I  want  to  tell  you  how  the 
idea  came  to  me.  It  was - 

Editor  ( gently )  :  I  think  I  would 
rather  not  know.  I  want  to  read  it  from 
an  unprejudiced  standpoint. 

She  :  Dear,  dear,  how  strict  you  are ! 
( Rising )  I  am  so  glad  to  have  met  you. 
I  can’t  tell  you  how  glad  I  am.  Per¬ 
haps,  when  you  have  more  time  I  could 
call — say  to-morrow.  I - 

Editor:  The  next  day  might  be  bet¬ 
ter — that  is,  in  case  you  don’t  hear  from 
me  before — but  ( hopefully )  I  hope  to 
give  you  an  answer  much  sooner  than 
that. 

She  :  Thank  you,  thank  you  ever  so 
much!  And  (with  a  slight  suggestion 
of  the  kittenish)  mind  you  take  it. 

Editor  ( smiling  brightly)  :  Let  us  hope 
so.  ( Awkwardly )  Well,  good  morning. 

She  :  Good  morning.  I  can’t  tell  you 
how  awed  I  feel  to  have  met  you.  And 
you  must  like  it. 

Editor  ( vaguely )  :  Yes,  thank  you. 
Good  morning,  good  morning. 

She  rustles  out. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  office  boy  enters. 

Editor  {handing  him  manuscript)  : 
Here,  wait  till  to-morrow  morning,  and 
send  this  back  with  form  letter  number 
three. 

Office  boy:  And  if  she  comes  in 
again,  will  you  see  her? 

Editor:  Not  if  you  value  your  job! 
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Inevitable 

WHEN  the  baby  howls  at  night 
Just  make  up  your  mind  to  th 
you 

May  yield  or  you  may  fight, 

But  you  cannot  dodge  the 
issue. 

Spade 

A  SPADE  gains  distinctly 
in  pruriency  by  be¬ 
ing  called  an  orchid,  and  in¬ 
asmuch  as  pruriency  is  what 
a  dominant  puritanism  wants 
in  its  art  and  literature, 
spades  in  their  own  char¬ 
acter  get  themselves  brought 
forward  but  seldom.  Now 
and  then  a  Slav,  or  a  Latin, 
or  a  Norseman,  discovers  in 
his  works  such  a  color  of  de¬ 
generacy  that  we  really  have 
to  know  him  in  order  to  hold 
up  our  end  in  a  polite  con¬ 
versation  ;  but  otherwise  that 
form  of  indecency  which  consists  in  holding  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,  whether  she’s  dressed  for  it  or  not,  is  almost  never 
met  with  among  us.  Ramsey  Benson. 


The  Platitudinous 


Tn.iL  .Platitudinous  exis 
in  all  stages  of  our  n; 
tional  life,  from  the  mine 
editorial  to  the  President 
messages.  In  the  latte 
however,  it  is  seen  in  ii 
most  virulent  form. 

To  be  platitudinous  is  t 
be  precise  in  expressin 
something  that  has  been  ex 
.  .  pressed  so  often  before  tha 

we  wish  it  wasn’t  so  true.  But  it  is  even  more  than  beinj 
precise;  it  is  rather  an  unusual  care  shown  to  drive  home  j 
truth  that  we  have  come  to  dislike  on  its  own  account. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  but  personality  It  I 
possible  to  express  an  old  thing  over  again,  if  it  is  don< 
through  a  personality  that  is  interesting.  But  so  few  person 
alities  are  interesting,  that  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  anj 


A  NATURE  FAKE  IN  AFRICA 


truth  ought  to  be  expressed  by  any  one  without  a  commission 
sitting  before  hand  to  ascertain  whether  their  personality  is 
interesting  enough  not  to  bore  us. 

It  is  more  important  that  a  truth  should  fail  in  its  mission, 
than  that  it  should  become  so  platitudinous  as  to  make  it 
permanently  inactive. 

Of  Henry  Fielding  it  has  been  said : 

He  scorned  to  drape  the  truthful  nude 
In  smooth,  decorous  platitude. 

He  would  not  have  hesitated,  however,  had  he  lived  in  this 
age.  He  would  probably  have  been  an  agent  for  the  Com- 
stock  Society. 

President  Roosevelt’s  observations  about  race  suicide  are 
good  examples  of  the  platitudinous.  Raising  children  under 
any  circumstances  is  hard  enough,  but  now  that  it  has  been 
solemnly  declared  to  be  the  right  thing  to  do,  in  well  worn 
phrases,  one  begins  to  have  a  positive  dislike  of  the  thought. 

Reunion 

T  T  was  the  day  of  the  Resurrection. 

1  “All  infants  to  be  damned,”  said  St.  Peter,  with  a 
kindly  reassuring  smile,  “will  please  step  this  way.” 

A  large  number  flowed,  in  obedience  to  his  summons 
Don’t  crowd,  please,”  said  Gabriel.  “Remember,  there 
will  be  time  for  all  to  pass  through  the  toboggan  slide.” 
Suddenly  one  little  soul  came  up  timidly. 

“Have  I  got  to  go  down  there?  ”  he  asked  of  St.  Peter. 
Patting  him  on  the  head,  the  old  gentleman  replied  : 
u  Why  not,  sonny  ?  You  haven’t  been  baptized,  have  you?  ” 
Well,  not  exactly.  But  I’ve  had  my  appendix  removed, 
my  tonsils  taken  out,  my  eye  muscles  cut,  my  kidneys  re¬ 
moved  and  my  ear  drum  pierced.” 

St.  Peter  went  over  to  the  card  index  system,  but  returned 
in  a  moment. 

“It’s  all  right,  sonny,”  he  said.  “They’re  all  here,  so  I 
guess  you  can  come  in  and  join  them.” 
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much.  It  yields  to  his  importunities,  when  an  unpreju- 
\  diced  attitude  would  be  more  effective. 

If,  therefore,  every  parent  who  desires  to 
separate  from  his  or  her  partner  will  take,  say, 
one  tablet  after  each  meal  for  a  week  or  so, 
and  have  the  objectionable  parental  instinct 
properly  neutralized,  the  children  can  then  be 
disposed  of  in  a  businesslike  manner,  and  we 
can  obtain  our  divorces,  without  being  annoyed 
by  any  undesirable  feeling  of  attachment  for 
the  innocent  result  of  our  previous  matrimonial 
blunder. 


A  Handy  Compendium 

of  phrases,  for  the  use  of  highly  intellectual 
people,  who  desire  to  impress  others  with  their 
importance : 

“The  race  is  pressing  onward.” 

“  The  spirit  of  comity  in  public  life,  which 
is  now  coming  to  be  recognized  more  and 
more - ” 


“Our  ultimate  good  requires - ” 

“  We  should  never  forget  that  we  are  crea¬ 
tures  of  destiny.” 

“  Our  ethical  needs  were  never  greater  than 
to-day.” 


“  Sociological  problems  of  immense  impor¬ 
tance  confront  us. 


SIT  TIGHT,  UNCLE,  i'm  GOING  TO  LET  HER  OUT  A  LITTLE  " 


“  We  must  conserve  our  natural  forces.  Al- 


Notice  :  To  the  Parental  Instinct 


ready  we - ” 

“  The  highest  morality  teaches  us  that  we  have  yet  much 
to  learn.” 


Opportunities 

among  married  peo¬ 
ple  for  falling  out  are 
said  to  be  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  What  with  in¬ 
compatibility  of  temper 
and  a  lack  of  agreement 
about  various  other 
things,  the  continuity  of 
married  life  is  often 
broken  off. 

Unfortunately  when 
the  break  comes,  there  are  frequently  children  to  be  disposed 
of.  These  creatures  are  often  companionable  and  interesting, 
and  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  partner¬ 
ship  in  them  is  equal,  makes  the  division  a  hard  one.  In  this 
emergency,  they  sometimes  alternate,  passing  six  months  at  a 
time  with  each  parent.  Sometimes  the  mother  keeps,  them 
and  the  father  visits  them  regularly.  Sometimes  the  father 
and  mother  preserve  the  outward  appearance  of  unity  in  order 
that  neither  of  them  will  have  to  give  up  the  children. 

None  of  these  makeshifts  is  necessary.  The  probability  is 
that  either  parent  is  capable  of  managing  the  children  better, 
if  left  alone,  than  both  are  intermittently.  Certainly  uni¬ 
formity  is  better  for  the  child. 

What  is  really  needed  is  an  antidote  for  parental  instinct, 
and  it  ought  to  be  quite  easy  to  discover  this.  Most  of  our 
emotions  have  already  been  traced  to  microbes,  cultures  of 
which,  acting  upon  the  cells  of  the  body,  produce  vibratory 
impulses  in  certain  directions. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  observation  and  experience  that 
parental  instinct  often  does  harm.  It  indulges  the  child  too 


“  Is  our  Democracy,  of  which  we  are  apt  to  boast,  to  be 
yet  proven  a  failure?  ” 

“Our  national  life  demands - ” 

“We  must  preserve  our  ideals ;  otherwise - ” 

“  How  much  of  our  deterioration  can  we  lay  to  the  spirit 
of  unrest,  which  is  all  about  us,  on  every  hand.” 

“What  does  history  teach  us?  Why,  that - ” 

“  There  is  an  instinctive  feeling  of  immortality  at  which 
Science  stands  abashed.” 

“  There  are  evidences  all  about  us  that  the  simple  faith  of 
our  fathers  is  wavering.  To  what,  then,  must  we  look  in  the 
future?” 

“  A  problem  in  economics  confronts  us ;  so  vast  in  its 
proportions,  so  overwhelming  in  its  conclusions  that  we  may 
well  pause - ” 

“  We  are  on  the  threshold  of - 

SUPPLEMENT. 

Handy  phrase,  to  be  used  by  masses  of  people,  who  cannot 
afford  those  given : 

“We  are  up  against  it.” 

His  Attitude 

LIMSON :  Now,  Willie,  you  knew  you  were  lying  to  me 
at  the  time,  but  evidently  you  didn’t  have  the  moral 
courage  to  tell  the  truth.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  just  how  you 
felt. 

Willie:  Well,  papa,  I  guess  I  felt  the  way  you  act  toward 
mother  sometimes. 
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Officer  (at  top  of  Bridge,  excitedly )  :  can  vez  hang  on  down  there  while  i  get  help? 
Mr.  Straphang:  certainly!  we're  all  from  Brooklyn. 
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From  Hypnotism  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase 

VERY  little  mind  incapable  of  originality,  but  with 
the  ability  to  appropriate  other  men’s  ideas  and 
put  them  in  available  or  commercial  form,  will 
find  encouragement  in  “The  Vampire.”  It’s  hero, 
Paul  Hartleigh,  who  by  a  sort  of  hypnotic  power 
is  able  to  steal  the  ideas  of  other  cleverer  men 
and  thereby  make  a  literary  and  artistic  reputa¬ 
tion  for  himself,  puts  up  a  specious  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
interesting  special  plea  for  this  kind  of  grand  and  petty  lar¬ 
ceny.  Apparently  the  authors  themselves,  Messrs.  Woolf  and 
Viereck,  are  convinced  by  their  own  logic,  for  in  some  of  the 
lines  of  the  play  they  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  plagiarize. 

It  is  no  news  they  set  forth  in  Hartleigh’ s  defense  of  his 
practices  that.  Shakespeare  got  some  of  his  plots  and  scenes 
from  others  and  in  the  crucible  of  his  own  genius  subjected 
them  to  processes  that  have  made  them  immortal.  It  is 
news,  though,  that  Alexander,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Balzac,  and 
even  Christ  himself,  used  the  same  methods.  Under  Hart- 
leigh’s  theory  every  petty  thief  in  literature  may  justify  him¬ 
self,  if  he  have  ego  enough,  that  like  the  worthies  before  men¬ 
tioned  he  is  a  heaven-sent  genius  with  the  right  to  pick  the 
mental  pocket  of  any  one  else  if  it  will  enable  him  to  hold  up 
the  torch  of  his  own  intellect  in  the  sight  of  mankind. 


PLAY  with  the  title  of  “The  Vampire  ”  suggests 
advance  either  the  “  rag  and  a  bone  and  a 
hank  of  hair  ”  of  Kipling,  or  the  occultism  and 
diabolism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Neither 
of  these  elements  enters  into  the  piece. 
It  is  modern  in  setting  and  processes,  its 
mystic  features  being  explainable  on  cer¬ 
tain  generally  believed  but  mistaken  notions  of  scientific 
hypnotism.  About  these  the  authors  have  woven  a  story  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  and  shown  an  unusual  amount  of 
dramatic  expertness  in  developing  it  to  its  climax.  It  takes 
us  outside  the  realm  of  probabilities  but  the  atmosphere  the 
authors  create  dulls  our  reasons  to  any  resentment  of  this. 
It  seems  not  exactly  a  play  to  catch  the  fancy  of  an  un¬ 
imaginative  public  and  yet  it  is  down  to  the  level  of  pretty 
ordinary  understandings.  It  is  certainly  more  rational  enter¬ 
tainment  than  holds  the  boards  in  most  of  our  high-priced 
theatres. 

The  acting  in  “The  Vampire”  is  unusually  good.  Mr. 
John  E.  Kellerd  as  Hartleigh  has  a  part  evidently  very  much 
to  his  liking  and  to  whose  requirements  his  abilities  are  well 
adapted.  In  spots  he  makes  it  theatrical  almost  to  the  verge 
of  the  grotesque,  but  in  the  main  it  is  dignified,  polished  and 
his  diction  is  a  delight  to  the  ear.  Mr.  John  Westley  is  ful¬ 
filling  the  promise  he  gave  as  the  older  brother  in  “  The  Three 
of  Us.”  He  showed  in  one  important  scene  an  emotional 
power  most  unusual  among  our  younger  actors.  If  Mr.  West- 
ley  has  not  reached  that  point,  reached  so  early  by  American 


actors,  where  they  are  beyond  accepting  advice,  it  might  be 
suggested  that  he  would  do  well  to  devote  some  attention  to 
the  adorning  of  his  natural  force  with  some  of  the  acquired 
graces.  Katherine  Florence  was  the  heroine  and  brought  to 
the  part  a  sweetness,  a  gentleness,  an  intelligence,  and  a  lack 
of  affectation  that  helped  much  to  make  the  play  credible. 
The  performance  shows  admirable  stage  management,  credited 
on  the  programme  to  Mr.  Albert  Cowles. 

“The  Vampire”  is  a  fanciful  story  dramatically  told  and 
with  more  literature  in  it  than  usual.  But  the  gentlemen  who 
make  a  living  by  literary  petty  larceny  should  not  take  too 
much  encouragement  from  its  preaching. 


REOLE  life,  although  American,  has  such 
a  delightful  foreign  and  romantic  tinge 
that  it  is  strange  American  dramatists 
looking  for  local  color  which  should  be 
free  from  the  commonplace  have  not 
made  more  generous  use  of  it.  Mr. 
Cable’s  stories  have  made  us  familiar 
with  it  in  a  literary  way,  but  on  the 
stage  it  has  been  practically  neglected. 
To  Mr.  E.  C.  Carpenter’s  “The  Bar¬ 
ber  of  New  Orleans  ”  it  supplies  a 
novel  and  most  agreeable  atmosphere. 
The  period — 1804 — allows  of  costumes 
in  which  both  men  and  women  are 
picturesque.  As  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  of  our  actors 
who  cannot  appear  to  advantage  or  at  ease  in  the  clothes  of 
our  own  time,  it  is  a  distinct  gain  to  provide  for  them  attire 
of  almost  any  other  period. 

Mr.  Faversham,  himself,  who  is  Victor  Jallot,  the  hero  of 
Mr.  Carpenter’s  play,  profits  immensely  by  the  transfer  to  the 
garb  and  manners  of  another  time.  His  staginess  is  less 
noticeable  and  what  natural  advantages  he  possesses  are  em¬ 
phasized.  He  makes  of  this  young  Louisiana  Frenchman  a 
most  agreeable  character,  in  fact  the  most  agreeable  one  of 
his  long  career.  The  costume  of  the  period  is  also  most  be¬ 
coming  to  Julie  Opp,  and  the  beauty  of  the  picture  she  makes 
renders  us  in  a  measure  oblivious  to  the  crudities  in  her  de¬ 
livery  and  carriage.  As  Antoinette ,  the  heroine  who  is  sus¬ 
pected  of  the  taint  of  slave  blood,  the  demands  on  her  acting 
powers  are  not  heavy  and  her  personality  makes  her  suffice. 
In  a  large  cast  the  notable  performances  are  a  delightful  hit 
by  Mr.  Morton  Selten,  as  a  charmingly  cowardly  editor ;  Mr. 
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“  HONEST,  MR.  LANDLORD,  I’LL  PAY  THE  OTHER  TEN  WORMS 
THE  VERY  FIRST  THING  IN  THE  SPRING.” 
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Kind  Hearted  Lady:  you  poor  little  fellow  !  what  are  you  doing  out  in 

THAT  GARB  ON  A  BITTER  DAY  LIKE  THIS? 

The  Poor  Little  Fellow:  aw,  go  chase  yerself  ;  don’t  youse  reconize  a  mara¬ 
thon  RACE  WHEN  YOU  SEES  ONE? 


Bendtsten,  as  a  quadroon  lad,  and  Mr. 
H.  Cooper  Cliffe,  as  a  Spanish  adven¬ 
turer. 

*  *  * 

“The  Barber  of  New  Orleans”  some¬ 
how  suggests  in  its  title  that  famous  old 
romance,  “The  Gunmaker  of  Moscow,” 
and  its  plot  has  about  as  many  twists, 
turnings,  and  ramifications  as  that  cele¬ 
brated  serial.  It  has  a  main  plot  and  a 
lot  of  little  plots  that  keep  bobbing  in 
and  out  without  any  manifest  reason  ex¬ 
cept  to  interfere  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  story.  The  period  is  that  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  and  part  of  the  in¬ 
terest  hinges  on  the  unwillingness  of  the 
creoles  to  come  under  the  American  flag. 
The  color  question  in  the  case  of  the 
heroine  is  a  principal  complication  but 
is  eventually  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  almost  every  one  concerned.  It  is 
not  a  well-constructed  play,  but  it  holds 
the  interest  fairly  well,  and  its  novel 
setting  gives  it  a  considerable  amount  of 
charm.  Each  character  pronounced  the 
numerous  French  words  in  the  text  with 
an  entirely  different  accent,  which  makes 
one  wonder  how  the  creoles  were  ever 
able  to  understand  one  another.  But 


even  so  the  performance  is  not  at  all 
bad  entertainment. 

*  *  * 

EVERY  one  makes  mis¬ 
takes.  Life  did  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  it  said 
that  the  paragraph  below 
in  italics  had  probably 
^  made  its  last  appearance 
in  these  columns.  The 
error  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  proper  in¬ 
fluences  had  been  brought  to  bear 
on  New  York’s  Board  of  Aldermen, 
and  that  that  remarkable  body  of  per¬ 
sons  had  the  intention  and  knew  enough 
to  put  the  sidewalk  ticket-speculators  out 
of  existence.  It  now  appears  that  the 
aldermen  were  either  fooling  the  public 
or  hadn’t  intelligence  enough  to  pass  an 
effective  ordinance.  Which  suggests 
that  the  Board  of  Aldermen  is  the  vermi¬ 
form  appendix  of  the  city  government 
and  that  it  is  about  time  to  operate. 

This  sends  the  whole  question  back  to 
the  theatrical  managers.  That  enlight¬ 
ened  body  of  jurists,  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  has  decided  that  theatres  are  not 
public  places.  Therefore,  the  managers 


do  not  have  to  admit  persons  who  have 
bought  their  tickets  of  speculators.  If 
such  persons  cannot  get  in  they  will  not 
continue  to  buy  tickets  of  speculators 
and  therefore  the  speculators  will  not 
be  able  to  speculate.  Which  leads  us  to 
remark,  as  we  have  often  remarked  be¬ 
fore,  that 

A  speculator  on  the  sidewalk  means  a 
crooked  manager  inside. 

The  managers  may  put  up  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  that  magistrates  like  “  Battery 
Dan  ”  Finn  will  not  punish  the  specu¬ 
lators  they  cause  to  be  arrested.  It 
still  remains  that  the  remedy  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  managers. 

Metcalfe. 

ConfidentTalTW 

o THE  THEATRES '[ 


Academy  of  Music — “  The  Music  Master,” 
with  Mr.  David  Warfield  in  the  title  part. 
Pathetic  comedy  with  admirable  character 
acting. 

Astor — “  The  Man  from  Home.”  The  hu¬ 
mor  of  one  kind  of  Americanism  in  Europe. 

Belasco — “  The  Fighting  Hope.”  Contem¬ 
porary  drama  well  acted  by  Blanche  Bates 
and  good  company. 

Bijou — “  A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi.” 
Messrs.  _  Wise  and  Fairbanks  showing  the 
funny  side  of  official  life  in  Washington. 

Broadway — “  A  Stubborn  Cinderella.”  N  o- 
tice  later. 

Casino — “  Mr.  Hamlet  of  Broadway.”  Mr. 
Eddie  Fov’s  burlesque  impersonation  of 
Hamlet  with  musical  comedy  as  a  back¬ 
ground. 

Circle — “  The  Queen  of  the  Moulin 
Rouge.”  Musical  farce  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

Criterion — “  Samson.”  Mr.  William  Gil¬ 
lette  in  the  leading  part  of  French  drama 
with  speculative  finance  as  the  solution  of 
the  matrimonial  triangle. 

Daly’s — “  The  Barber  of  New  Orleans,” 
with  Mr.  Faversham.  See  opposite. 

Empire — Mr.  Barrie’s  “  What  Every  Wom¬ 
an  Knows.”  Scotch  character  made  laugh¬ 
able  as  only  Mr.  Barrie  can  do  it. 

Garden— “  Mary  Jane’s  Pa.”  Mr.  Henry 
E.  Dixey  in  a  clean  and  delightful  comedy  of 
American  rural  life. 

Garrick — “The  Patriot.”  Very  light  com¬ 
edy  with  Mr.  William  Collier  providing  most 
of  the  fun. 

Hackett — “'The  Vampire.”  See  opposite. 

Hippodrome — Air-ships,  ballet  and  circus. 
Everything  on  a  large  scale  and  interesting. 

Hudson — Last  week  of  “  Lady  Frederick,” 
Mr.  Maugham’s  agreeable  English  comedy 
with  Ethel  Barrvmore  and  good  cast. 

Lyric — “  The  Blue  Mouse.”  German  farce. 
Ludicrous,  but  not  for  the  young  person. 

Majestic — “The  Three  Twins.”  Musical 
farce.  Amusing. 

Manhattan  Opera  House — -The  principal 
cage  of  Mr.  Ilammerstein’s  operatic  song¬ 
birds. 

Maxine  Elliott’s  Theatre — “  The  Chap¬ 
eron.”  A  charming  theatre,  with  a  light  but 
amusing  comedy. 

Savoy — “  The  Battle,”  with  Mr.  Wilton 
Lackaye.  An  interesting  _  dramatic  _  exposi¬ 
tion  of  both  sides  of  certain  socialistic  prob¬ 
lems. 

Stuyvesant — “  The  Easiest  Way,”  with 
Frances  Starr.  Notice  later. 

Weber’s — Joe  Weber’s  company  in  bur¬ 
lesques.  Notice  later. 

Wallack's — Marie  Cahill  and  good  com¬ 
pany  in  “  The  Boys  and  Betty.”  Musical 
play  with  some  novelties. 
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THE  title  of  Mr.  Arthur  Christopher 
Benson’s  last  volume  of  essays, 

“  At  Large,”  is  an  epitome  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  literary  life.  He  is  more  at  large 
than  any  other  man  of  letters  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  writes  with  perfect  sureness 
of  touch  about  abstract  qualities  and 
present  day  problems,  about  statesmen, 
and  poets,  and  bishops,  and  school-boys, 
about  the  pleasures  of  traveling  abroad, 
and  the  pleasures  of  staying  at  home. 
For  the  past  twenty  years  he  has  had  so 
much  to  say  (and  has  said  it  so  well) 
upon  every  conceivable  subject,  that  our 
only  doubt  is  as  to  whether  there  are 
topics  enough  left  in  the  world  to  keep 
him  going  until  he  dies. 

When  a  writer  at  once  so  prolific 
and  so  versatile  remarks  that  he  likes 
to  think  of  the  many  intelligent  people 
who  are  “wearisomely  familiar”  with 
ideas  which  are  only  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  his  mind,  we  detect  a  quality  of 
irony  in  the  note.  Most  of  us  have  not 
had  time  since  we  were  born  to  think  at 
all  upon  half  the  matters  which  Mr. 
Benson  treats  so  conclusively.  Most  of 
us  have  no  opinions,  and  desire  none, 
where  his  are  fully  matured.  On  one 
point  only  we  have  perhaps  thought  too 
much  and  too  confidently,  and  may  well 
listen  to  a  word  of  warning.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son’s  courageous  rejection  of  the  strenu¬ 
ous  life,  his  courageous  denial  of  the 
gospel  of  success,  his  courageous  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  “  ethics  of  a  professional 
bowler,”  fit  him  in  a  very  especial  man¬ 
ner  to  preach  to  American  readers.  Our 
ardent  egotism — unduly  stimulated  in 
late  years — is  much  in  danger  of  confus¬ 
ing  the  noble  and  the  base. 

IF  there  were  only  a  real  world  like  the 
world  of  fiction  which  Mr.  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith  describes  so  alluringly  in 
his  last  novel,  “Peter,”  wouldn’t  we 
“speak  first”  to  live  in  it?  A  world 
where  chivalrous  youth  does  hofior  to 
simple  and  noble  old  age ;  where  modest 
worth  and  gentle  breeding  are  courted 
by  the  magnates  of  finance ;  where 
aristocrats  beautify  the  simple  life,  and 
fair  young  girls  dispense  charming  but 
frugal  hospitality ;  where  greed  is  de¬ 
spised  and  goodness  is  triumphant ; 
Where  Hebrew  tailors  lend  ten  thousand 
dollars  without  security ;  and  where  high- 
grade  iron  ore  is  discovered  on  land 
thought  to  be  worthless  just  in  time  to 
set  the  wedding  bells  a  ringing. 

“  I  left  the  lovers  loving  and  the  parents 
signing  checks;  ” 


pleasing  and  proper  occupations  for  both 
young  and  old. 

And,  after  all,  what  better  can  a  nov¬ 
elist  do  than  take  his  readers  for  a  brief 
spell  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest  ?  Heaven 
knows  we  would  stay  there  if  we  could. 

IT  is  worth  while  to  be  a  school-boy  in 
these  enlightened  days  when  grown¬ 
up  people,  immersed  in  child  study,  are 
striving  with  bent  brows  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  which  never  existed  for  our  grand¬ 
fathers.  It  is  worth  while  to  be  of  im¬ 
portance  for  once  in  life,  to  be  “  tested  ” 
with  sympathetic  assiduity,  to  have  our 
infantile  opinions  respectfully  quoted, 
and  our  first  faltering  compositions 
printed  in  educational  works.  Such 
tributes  to  our  early  youth  would  make 
our  adult  insignificance  easy  of  endur¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Colin  A.  Scott’s  careful  study 
of  “  Social  Education  ”  leaves  its  readers 
duly  impressed  with  the  supreme  and 
overwhelming  importance  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  child  at  every  step  of  his  career, 
of  making  his  citizenship  date  from  his 
schooldays,  of  moulding  him,  through  the 
principle  of  organization,  into  an  active 
and  intelligent  member  of  the  state.  The 
book  is  sincere,  earnest,  ardent.  There 
is  no  flaw  to  be  found  in  its  reasoning. 
We  wish  Dr.  Keate  could  have  had  the 
advantage  of  reading  it  before  he  be¬ 
came  Head  Master  of  Eton  School,  and 
hammered  out  good  scholars  and  brave 
men  by  help  of  processes  we  hardly  like 
now  to  consider.  “  Keate  didn’t  mind 
your  lying  to  him,”  said  Sir  Francis 
Doyle  to  Lord  Blachford ;  “  what  he 
hated  was  a  monotony  of  excuses.” 
“  Mind  your  lying  to  him  !  ’  ’  retorted 
Lord  Blachford,  “  why  he  exacted  it  as 
a  token  of  respect.” 

UNDER  the  title,  “  An  Alabama  Stud¬ 
ent  and  Other  Biographical  Es¬ 
says,”  Dr.  William  Osier  has  published 
thirteen  addresses  delivered  before  medi¬ 
cal  clubs  and  societies.  His  thirteen 
subjects  are  all  presumably  physicians, 
though  Keats  steals  into  the  group  by 
virtue  of  his  apprenticeship  to  a  sur¬ 
geon,  and  his  brief  contact  with  apothe¬ 
caries  and  hospitals.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  though  Dr.  Osier  rightly  says, 
“  We  who  are  members  of  his  profession 
may  take  a  special  pride  in  him,”  belongs 
to  the  world  of  letters  rather  than  to  the 
world  of  science ;  and  the  really  inter¬ 
esting  thing  about  Thomas  Dover’s  ca¬ 
reer  is  that  while  buccaneering  in  the 
South  Seas  (delightful  sport  which  lent 
to  cupidity  the  name  of  patriotism),  it 
was  his  happy  fate  to  discover  Alexander 
Selkirk  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
and  so  stand  sponsor  for  the  immortal 
history  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is  a  far 


cry  from  these  worthies  to  Dr.  William 
Pepper,  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  whom  Dr.  Osier  pays  a 
tribute  equally  honorable  and  admirable. 
One  can  but  regret  that  among  thirteen 
widely  varied  types  no  place  should  have 
been  found  for  Ambrose  Pare,  the 
noblest  and  most  vivid  figure  that  the 
long  annals  of  surgery  can  show. 

Agnes  Repplier. 

The  dullest  book  season  in  thirty  years. — 
Report  from  London. 

HE  problem  of  producing  the  dullest 
books  is  one  of  increasing  impor¬ 
tance.  We  can  well  believe,  however, 
that  it  has  been  better  solved  this  year 
than  for  thirty  years  back. 

CUSTOMER  (in  broker’s  office )  : 

What  investment  would  you  ad¬ 
vise? 

Broker;  Let’s  see.  You  are  from 
Minneapolis,  arn’t  you? 

“  Yes.” 

“Why  not  buy  St.  Paul  preferred?  ” 


IN  THE  HALLS  OF  AGONY 


“  There  is  no  proof  that  the  millions  of 
animals  that  have  been  cruelly  tortured  and 
sacrificed  to  the  whims  of  scientists  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  slightest  benefit  to  science.” — Dr. 
J.  S.  Harndall,  Royal  Veterinary  Surgeon. 
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MADAME  ZAMBEZI  GIVES  A  DINNER  DANCE 


Woman’s  Number  of  Life 

An  Invitation  to  All  Women  Writers 

EARLY  in  the  Spring  Life  will  issue  a  Woman’s  Number, 
the  text  of  which  will  be  written  exclusively  by  women. 
Life  extends  herewith  a  general  invitation  to  the  women 
writers  of  this  country  to  contribute  to  this  number.  Con¬ 
tributions  will  be  paid  for  at  Life’s  regular  rates. 

The  editors  reserve  the  usual  privilege  of  rejecting  all 
contributions  not  suited  to  Life’s  purposes. 

This  is  not  a  contest.  It  is  an  opportunity  thrown  open 
to  women  to  express  themselves.  It  is  not  necessarily  con¬ 
fined  to  well-known  writers.  No  manuscript  will  be  rejected 
because  the  writer’s  views  do  not  happen  to  coincide  with 
those  of  this  paper. 

Among  the  subjects  suggested  are  Woman  Suffrage,  the 
Care  of  Husbands,  Matrimony,  Divorce,  Babies,  Children, 
Spinsters,  Home  Decoration,  Gardening,  Music,  Drama,  Travel, 
Woman’s  Clubs,  Shall  Women  Speak  in  Public?  Local  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Woman’s  Dress,  Education,  Servants,  and  their  man¬ 
agement,  all  domestic  topics,  etc. 

Oftentimes  the  cleverest  and  most  original  thought  of  the 
week  may  be  expressed  in  one  line. 

All  contributions  should  be  sent  in  before  March  i,  1909, 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Life. 


Saved  by  Love 

VENING  in  Brooklyn. 

The  young  husband  gazed  at  his  wife  with  wistful  eyes. 
He  had  a  request  to  make,  and  he  was  trying  to  summon  up 
courage  enough  to  make  it. 

“Dearest,”  he  said  at  last,  “please  don’t  be  angry,  but 
do  you  know,  I  have  always  had  an  intense  desire  to  spend 
a  night  in  New  York.  I  have  read  such  thrilling  tales  of  the 
Great  White  Way,  that  I  thought  I  should  like  to  see  it  for 
myself.  If  you  will  only  let  me  go,  I  promise  you  that  I  will 
take  nothing  but  ice  cream  soda.  And  I  will  be  home  by 
midnight.” 

His  wife  looked  at  him  sternly. 

She  shook  her  head. 

“No,  John,”  she  said  firmly,  “it  cannot  be.  Little  do  you 
realize  the  wild  excitement  of  that  restless  life.  Why,  you 
would  not  live  to  tell  the  tale.  Do  not  think  of  such  a  thing. 
I  fear  that  your  reading  those  horrid  New  York  papers  has 
unsettled  your  mind.  You  little  know  what  fate  would  be  in 
store  for  you.  No!  You  cannot  go.  But  if  you  are  real 
good,  and  will  go  to  bed  every  night  this  week  at  eight  o’clock 
instead  of  eight-thirty,  as  is  our  wont,  why  next  Sunday, 
dear,  we  shall  take  a  trolley  trip  to  Jamaica.” 

And  kissing  him  tenderly,  she»tucked  him  up  in  bed,  while 
he  dreamed  fitfully  of  chorus  girls  and  Welsh  rabbits  and 
fizz. 
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Peace 

The  Czar:  I  will  build  two  big  battleships. 

John  Bull  :  I  will  build  four. 

The  Czar:  I  will  build  eight. 

John  Bull  :  I  will  build  sixteen. 

The  Czar:  Let  us  have  peace. — Hamilton 
( Canada )  Spectator. 

Equally  Guilty 

The  proprietor  of  a  certain  hotel  in  Maine  is 
not  only  one  of  the  kindest  and  best  hearted  of 
men,  but  also  one  of  the  most  profane.  He 
swears  without  knowing  it  and  means  no  offense. 
He  spends  but  little  time  in  the  office  and  is  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  to  many  of  the  guests.  One  day, 
however,  he  was  in  conversation  with  the  man¬ 
ager  when  a  lady  interrupted  them. 

“I, want  my  room  changed,”  she  said.  “It  is 
on  the  side  overlooking  the  kitchen,  and  I  am 
annoyed  by  the  swearing  of  some  man  down 
there  every  morning.  I  am  a  church  woman  and 
will  not  stand  it  another  day.” 

The  remarks  were  addressed  to  the  manager, 
for  she  did  not  know  the  proprietor  or  that  the 
one  who  did  the  swearing  was  he. 

“  Do  you  happen  to  know  who  that  man  is?  ” 
he  asked,  before  the  manager  could  reply. 

“No,  I  do  not,”  she  answered. 

“Well,  I  do,”  the  proprietor  continued;  “and 
he  doesn’t  mean  any  more  when  he  swears  than 
you  do  when  you  get  down  on  your  knees  to 
pray.” — Lippincott’s. 

Didn’t  Need  Help 

Four-year-old  Helen  wished  to  get  into  the 
play-room,  but  the  gate  (which  had  been  put  at 
the  door  to  keep  her  baby  brother  in)  was  locked. 
She  tried  again  and  again  to  climb  over  it,  when 
at  last  her  mother  heard  her  say,  “  Dear  God, 
please  help  me  get  over  this  gate.”  Just  then,  she 
tumbled  over,  and  said,  “Never  mind;  I  got 
over  myself.” — Harper’s  Magazine. 


A  New  Way  to  Pat 

Two  Irishmen  were  discussing  the  various 
books  they  had  read. 

“  Have  you  read  ‘  The  Eternal  City’  ?  ” 

“  I  have.” 

“  Have  you  read  Marie  Corelli’s  works?  ” 

“  I  have  that.” 

“  Have  you  read  ‘  Looking  Backwards  ’  ?  ” 
“How  on  airth  could*  I  do  that ?  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal. 


“  LOOK  WHAT  SOME  DARNED  FOOL  SENT  ME  FOR 
A  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT.” 


A  Frigid  Roast 

Hob  :  Would  you  like  to  see  women  voters  at 
the  polls  ? 

Nob:  Yes,  indeed.  At  the  North  and  South 
Poles. — Scwanee  Tiger. 

Miss  Sion  :  So  you  don’t  approve  of  foreign 
missions? 

A.  Theist:  Heavens, .  yes !  I  consider  it  a 
most  excellent  means  of  ridding  the  country  of 
an  undesirable  element. — Tammany  Tiger. 


A  Problem 

The  proprietor  of  a  tanyard  was  anxious  to 
fix  a  suitable  sign  to  his  premises.  Finally  a 
happy  thought  struck  him. 

He  bored  a  hole  through  the  doorpost  and 
stuck  a  calf’s  tail  into  it,  with  the  tufted  end 
outside. 

After  a  while  he  saw  a  solemn-faced  man 
standing  near  the  door  looking  at  the  sign.  The 
tanner  watched  him  a  minute,  and  then  stepped 
out  and  addressed  him. 

“Good-morning,  sir,”  he  said. 

“  Good-morning,”  said  the  other,  without  tak-i 
ing  his  eyes  off  the  sign. 

“Do  you  want  to  buy  leather?”  asked  the  I 
tanner. 

“  No.” 

“  Perhaps  you’ve  got  some  hides  to  sell?  ” 

“  No.” 

“Are  you  a  farmer?” 

“  No.” 

“  What  are  you,  then?  ” 

I  am  a  philosopher.  I’ve  been  standing  here 
for  nearly  an  hour,  trying  to  find  out  how  that 
calf  got  through  that  hole.”— Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

Prays  for  the  Country 

W.  R.  Stubbs,  a  leading  Republican  of  Kansas, 
took  his  little  son  to  Washington  recently,  and 
visited  the  Senate  gallery  with  him.  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  Hale  especially  interested  the  boy. 
Mr.  Stubbs  explained  that  Mr.  Hale  was  the 
chaplain  of  the  Senate.  “  Oh,  he  prays  for  the 
Senate,  doesn’t  he?  ”  asked  the  lad. 

“No,”  replied  Stubbs,  “he  gets  up  and  takes 
a  look  at  the  Senate,  and  then  prays  for  the 
country.” — New  York  Tribune. 

She  :  Is  it  true  that  Miss  Blank  is  going  to 
marry  the  Prince? 

He  :  Er — well,  they  have  issued  a  denial  of 
the  story  which  contradicted  the  report  as  to  the 
falsity  of  the  rumor  that  the  account  was  un¬ 
true. — Brooklyn  Life. 
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Seaboard  Florida  Limited 

Handsomest  quickest  Florida  train. 
Electric  lighted,  all  Pullmans,  com¬ 
prising  Double  Drawing-room,  Com¬ 
partment,  Club,  Observation  and 
Dining  Car.  Special  cars  for  Palm 
Beach,  Miami,  Knights  Key. 

Runs  daily  except  Sunday  as  follows  : 


n,  S.  C. 
Columbia,  E.  1 
Savannah 
Jacksonville 
St,  Augustine 
Palm  Beach 
Miami 

Knights  Key 
Havana 


Year  Round  Limited 

and  the 

Florida  Fast  Mail, 

the  Seaboard  affords  its 
patrons  the  best  service  ever 
offered  to  Florida  and  the 
Carolinas. 


Tourist  tickets,  permitting  stopover  in  both  dlrec= 
tions,  on  sale  November  1st  to  April  30th. 

For  Winter  Resort  Booklet  and  Information  ad= 
dress  Northern  offices  below  : 

Boston,  360  Washington  Street 
New  York,  1  183  Broadway 
Philadelphia,  1 433  Chestnut  Street 
Cleveland,  1 290  West  1  1  th  Street 
Baltimore  Continental  Trust  Bldg. 

Washington,  1421  Penna.  Avenue 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RY. 


THE  SPEAKING  VOICE 

By  KATHERINE  JEWELL  EVERTS 

[From  The  Outlook ] 

A  MERICANS  may  not  have  understood  all  that  Mr.  Henry 
James  had  to  say  about  the  defects  of  the  speaking  voice 
in  this  country,  but  they  are  beginning  to  recognize  those  defects 
and  to  understand  the  fundamental  importance  of  right  breathing, 
pure  tones,  full  music  of  the  vowels,  clear  definition  of  the  con¬ 
sonants,  and  the  charm  of  shading  and  emphasis,  playing  like 
light  and  shade  over  the  entire  vocal  expression.  One  hears  too 
many  high,  shrill,  nervous  voices  in  this  country.  Miss  Everts’ 
interesting  and  thoroughly  usable  book  combines  in  rare  degree 
the  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  voice  with  skill  in  making 
practical  suggestions  for  individual  study.  This  most  beautiful 
and  expressive  of  instruments,  as  Miss  Everts  explains  in  her  clear 
and  practical  presentation  of  The  Speaking  Voice ,  can  be  trained 
at  home,  with  a  very  moderate  amount  of  work  and  expenditure  of  time.  This  training 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  home.  Post  8<oo.  Cloth,  $1.00,  net.' 
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Packard  Motor  Car 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Sold  in  New  York  at  1861  Broadway 
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Accord¬ 
ing  to  the 

World  Almanac 
(a  veracious  pe- 
riodical  not  yet 
under  prosecu¬ 
tion  by  President  Roosevelt)  Rabbi  Sam¬ 
uel  Schulman,  the  minister  of  that  stylish 
Synagogue  on'  Fifth  Avenue  that  over¬ 
looks  the  park  at  Seventy-sixth  Street, 
is  the  one  whom  the  Times  reports  as 
guilty  of  passionate  behavior  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Union  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Hebrew  Congregations,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  matter  under  discussion 
at  the  meeting  was  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools.  The  He¬ 
brew  Congregations  are  opposed  to  it, 
and  Brother  Schulman  was  one  of  a 
committee  that  brought  in  a  resolution 
that  the  Congregations  would  like  to 
carry  the  matter  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  “  yet  seeing  that  even 
high  judicial  authorities  are  influenced 
by  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the 
people,  especially  on  the  subject  ‘is  this 
a  Christian  country,’  ”  it  would  be 
wiser  to  take  a  different  action  which 
the  resolutions  defined.  But  some  of 
the  other  Rabbis  objected  to  casting 
aspersions  on  the  impartiality  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  iyere  only  willing 
to  say  in  their  resolutions  that  “  from 
a  constitutional  standpoint  this  is  not 
a  Christian  country,”  which  looks  to 
be  true,  but  fell  so  far  short  of  satis¬ 
fying  Brother  Schulman,  who  wanted 
it  put  down  unqualified,  that  this 
“  is  not  a  Christian  country,”  that 
he  chortled  in  wrath,  would  not  sit 
down  nor  leave  the  room  when  or¬ 
dered  by  the  chairman,  and  so  excited 
himself  that,  as  Colonel  Ochs’  paper 
says,  “  indescribable  confusion  pre¬ 
vailed.” 


There  seems  to  be  no  real  need  for 
Brother  Schulman,  or  any  one,  to  ex¬ 
cite  himself  unduly,  much  less  make  in¬ 
describable  confusion  prevail,  over  the 
question .  whether  this  is  a  Christian 
country,  or  the  matter  of  reading  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools.  There  is 
nothing  Christian  in  the  country  ex¬ 
cept  some  of  the  folks,  and  they  are 
not  Constitutionally  Christian,  but  per¬ 
sonally  so.  The  supposition  that  any 
of  our  material  resources,  as  our  kero¬ 
sene,  or  our  ready-made  clothing,  have 
been  Christianized  or  are  in  danger  of 
it,  is  quite  erroneous.  Because  we  have 
given  up  cannibalism,  and  provided 
ourselves  with  clothes,  churches,  clubs, 
hospitals,  jails,  insane  asylums,  arse¬ 
nals,  colleges,  railroads  and  professional 
baseball,  and  because  we  observe  Sun¬ 
day  in  a  great  variety  of  curious  ways, 
it  is  admitted  that  we  are  civilized, 
and  suspected  that  our  civilization  is 
Christian.  But  the  country  is  not 
Christian  in  the  sense  that  there  is 
anything  in  it  (except  perhaps  some  of 
the  girls  and  some  hospitalities)  that 
our  Jewish  brethren  want,  which  is 
denied  to  them  because  they  are  Jews. 
All  the  chances  of  material  profit  or 
political  preferment  are  open  to  them. 
Some  of  the  laws,  like  the  Sunday 
laws,  are  made  to  fit  the  convenience 
of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and 
minorities  have  to  adjust  themselves  to 
them.  It  is  hard  to  help  that. 


A  S  for  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools,  personal  discretion  ought 
to  regulate  that,  and  doubtless  does. 
It  would  seem  that  in  schools  where 
most  of  the  scholars  are  Jewish  the 
readings,  if  there  are  any,  can  be  chiefly 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  where  all 
are  Jewish,  entirely  from  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  where  the  scholars  are 
pretty  evenly  divided  it  ought  to  be 
possible  any  morning  to  get  two  schol¬ 
ars  to  match  cents  in  a  reverent  man¬ 
ner  and  determine  whether  Old  or  New 
Testament  should  be  heard.  Our  Jew¬ 
ish  brethren,  especially  the  Rabbis,  and 


more  especially  the  strictly  orthodox 
Rabbis,  are  solicitous,  of  course,  to 
maintain  their  ancient  religion  among 
Jews  in  this  country,  and  they  are  jeal¬ 
ous  of  the  exposure  of  Jewish  children 
to  Christian  influences  during  the  edu¬ 
cational  period.  Their  feelings  about 
that  ought  to  be  respected  as  far  as 
they  are  reasonable,  and  not  merely 
obstructive.  Nevertheless,  this  seems 
a  likelier  country  for  the  Jewish  race 
than  for  the  Jewish  religion.  To  pre¬ 
serve  that  religion  in  its  strictness 
seems  to  require  a  much  stronger  pres¬ 
sure  of  persecution  from  the  outside 
than  is  at  all  likely  to  be  available  in 
this  country  for  the  job.  The  excellent 
system  of  free  transfers  in  religion 
which  prevails  here  seems  to  tend  to 
bring  all  the  sects  into  a  more  or  less 
common  fold.  Probably  we  shall  all 
be  high  church  Baptists  in  the  end,  and 
surely  any  observant  young  Hebrew, 
seeing  how  blessed  in  that  persuasion 
have  been  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  one  line 
of  endeavor  and  Mr.  Hughes  in  an¬ 
other,  must  already  be  considerably 
drawn  to  participate  in  its  benefits. 

Meanwhile  we  hear  like  stories 
from  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Jews  find  their  rising  generation 
disinclined  to  be  separated  from  the 
mass  of  Americans.  The  young  ones 
don’t  want  to  be  “  a  peculiar  people,” 
but  prefer  to  be  as  much  like  other 
folks  as  circumstances,  details  of  in¬ 
heritance  and  the  other  folks  will  per¬ 
mit.  Accordingly  they  are  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  minimize  their  religious  pe¬ 
culiarities  than  to  emphasize  them. 
So  the  Roman  Catholic  brethren  resent 
the  propensity  of  their  best  young  men 
to  reject  the  church  colleges  which 
have  been  carefully  instituted  to  give 
them  a  sheltered  education,  and  bolt 
off  to  Protestant,  or  secular,  univer¬ 
sities,  where  they  meet  all  kinds  of 
youth  and  get  to  know  them.  It  is  in¬ 
convenient  in  this  country  to  be  pe¬ 
culiar  and  separate,  and  any  priesthood 
that  is  trying  to  preserve  the  separate¬ 
ness  of  its  own  ecclesiastical  constit¬ 
uency -has  a  hard  job,  and  a  very 
doubtful  outlook  ahead. 
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2Ugl)t  Hp-to-iatp 
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HOW  Sir  Benjamin  de  Tillman  wroght  against  Ye 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  had  like  to  have  lost 
his  life.  It  befell  in  the  days  of  Rockefeller,  when 
that  he  was  King  of  all  Graftland,  and  so  reigned, 
there  was  one  yclept  Knight  of  Ye  Holy  Grail,  who 
compassed  all  about  him  with  words  of  garrulous  mean¬ 
ing  and  jousted  with  conceit  full  well,  and  mis- 
saying  all  was  not  like  to  stop ;  for  well  he  kne-v  his 
own  raundon,  and  slashing  about  with  his  big  stick 
Excalibur,  he  slew  many  doughty  and  orgulous  knights, 
so  that  there  came  a  great  dread  of  him  over  the 
kingdom.  Now  the  name  of  this  fearsome 
knight  was  Theodore  de  Roustebout,  and 
when  Sir  Benjamin  heard  of  him,  he 
graithed  himself  full  well,  and  arraying 
himself  in  his  hauberk,  and  taking  his 
trusty  gysarm,  he  strode  forth  on  his  good 
steed  Honourbound,  and  would  give  ye 
knight  battle. 

I  am  Dee-lighted,  said  Theodore  de 
Roustebout. 

And  King  Carnegas  du  Pittsburg, 
and  Pepe  le  Morgan  and  Lyman  de 
Abbott  and  Sir  Thomas  de  Ryan,  be¬ 
sides  Duke  du  Root  and  his  errant 
knights  of  Gotham  and  Sir  Jo  de 
Pulitizer,  King  Gary,  and  the  Knight 
of  the  Silver  shield,  Sir  Bryan  de 
Downandout,  he  with  dole  in  his 
hearten,  for  full  sore  felt  he  from  his  wounds  gotten  in  battle 
with  ye  same  knight,  all  of  these  foregathered  in  the  courtel- 
age ;  and  there  were  full  others  beside.  The  Lady  Columbia, 
in  heaviness  clothed  as  she  was  to  see  so  sad  a  sight.  Never¬ 
theless,  she  bore  herself  with  becoming  dignity. 

Anon  there  came  the  giant  trusts,  and  sat  them  down 
round  about,  and  all  were  feared  except  Ye  doughty  Theo¬ 
dore  And  again  anon  came  ye  Congress  grafters,  and  they 
jousted  merrily  with  each  other, '  albeit  only  in  play,  and 
handed  out  the  revenues  to  all  who  entreated  with  generosity 
gladsome;  nor  beskift  one  beggar,  which  was  like  to  make 
the  Lady  Columbia  shed  dole,  for  that  she  was  much  dretched 
with  the  robber  crew. 

And  soon  came  the  brigadier  generals,  full  risen 
to  great  governance  from  bookkeepers  and  plumbers, 
making  great  swough  ;  meseemeth,  it  would  have 
been  more  seemly  and  curtiest  for  them 
to  abate  their  conceit.  And  there  came  Pen¬ 
sioners,  full  and  plenty,  and  they  gat  them 
about  and  did  eat  of  the  provender  un¬ 
til  was  there  none  left.  Time  servers  there 
were  also  in  goodly  numbers,  and  office 
holders  and  what  not,  all  in  pursuit  of  the 
holy  graft,  to  the  wonton  afterdele  of  the 
whole  land. 

Now  said  the  Knight  hight  Pepe  le  Morgan, 
for  that  he  was  of  great  prowess,  and  girt 
about  with  bonds  and  art  treasures  from  over 
water,  and  the  king  pin  amoung  panic  jousters, 

God  wot  said  he,  that  there  be  a  fair  field 
foughten,  and  he  pressed  back  King  Rockefeller 


with  his  right  hand,  albeit  that  orgulous 
King  made  stour  with  him,  but  he  laughed 
blithly.  Come  off  said  he ;  thou  mayst 
square  thyself  with  the  magazine  readers, 
maugre  thy  record,  and  make  them  to 
think  thou  art  the  real  thing,  but  we  of 
the  round  table  are  on  to  thee,  and  wot 
well  thy  semblaunt.  Then  King  Rocke¬ 
feller  called  his  henchman  Archbold  de 
Scribbler  and  said  Sir  Archbold,  dost  thou 
issue  another  circular  to  the  press,  me  list 
to  paint  us  all  in  virtue’s  hue,  nor  with 
thy  cunning  words  spare  our  qualities. 

Certes  replied  Sir  Archbold,  full  boughten 
is  the  Senate  already,  and  wist  ye  well  it  is  high  time  to 
square  us  with  the  masses.  So  it  was  done.  Yet  King  Rocke¬ 
feller  sat  disperpled  before  Pepe  le  Morgan,  nor  venture! 
again  in  governance,  albeit  Pepe  le  Morgan  was  silent  all 
time,  and  kept  mum.  Yet  all  knew  he  was  the  main  guy  in 
Graftland. 


Sir  Benjamin  de  Tillman 
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Ye  Plumber  Brigadier-General 


Then  Theodore  de  Roustebout  armed  him  and  mounted 
upon  his  horse,  and  rode  more  than  a  pace  away  and  the 
damosel  Columbia  was  ware  of  him,  as  were  all  the  rest,  and 
she  said  Now  wage  thy  battle  well,  for  een  way  it  goes  I  suf¬ 
fer.  Howbeit  that  Sir  Benjamin  be  proved  a  grafter,  then 
meseems  my  spirits  shall  abate  still  more. 

And  Sir  Theodore  rode  a  wallop,  rashing  about  with  Ex¬ 
calibur,  laying  it  athwart  the  Congress  assembled,  foining  and 
flaying  off  and  to-shivered  them,  for,  said  he,  I  am  immune, 
and  forthinketh  me,  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  raise  hades — 
and  so  he  slashed  about  again  and  again.  Until  there  was 
hue  and  cry,  and  Congress  garte  a  grouch  on,  and  bade  ye 
dominating  Knight  to  cease  his  wanton  slander  against  such 
holy  men  as  they,  albeit  they  had  squandered  the  revenues  in 
riotous  living. 

But  Sir  Theodore  was  not  stonied,  and  showed  his  teeth 
all  the  more  and  had  like  to  have  fallen  on  them  again. 

And  I  count  myself  said  he,  the  best  in  the  Kingdom,  and 
full  well  ye  know  ye  are  all  liars.  I  would  be  quit  of  the 
despite  you  have  done  me  so  that  Sir  Bil  de  Taft,  who  comes 
after,  will  not  be  forfoughten  on  thy  account. 

And  my  deeds  will  live  in  the  state  archives,  said  he, 
where  my  messages  take  up  all  the  space  there  is. 

Then  forth  from  the  Congress  assembled 
came  the  doughty  Sir  Benjamin  de  Tillman,  and 
they  have  at  each  other. 

And  so  they  went  eagerly  to  battle,  and  gave 
either  great  strokes,  and  Sir  Benjamin’s  horse 
Honourbound  was  sore  stricken.  And  this, 
sighed  Sir  Benjamin,  is  the  horse  that  has  car¬ 
ried  me  so  far  and  I  a  blustering. 

Now,  Knight,  said  Theodore,  thou  art  an¬ 
other,  and  smote  him  again,  and  Sir  Benja¬ 
min’s  sword  brast  and  he  could  speak  only 
feebly,  for  his  horse  Honourbound  was  all  to  the 
bad.  Yet  he  would  not  cry  mercy,  but  called 
lustily  for  one  Sir  Foraker  to  help,  and  Sir 
Foraker  came  forward  and  smote  Theodore, 
who,  nothing  daunt,  beskift  him  full  well. 
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THERE  ARE  MORE  THINGS  IN  HEAVEN  AND  EARTH - 


Professor  Psychs:  an  unmistakable  impact  as  of  a  blow  from  a  hand!  and  not  a  soul  in  sight!  most  remark¬ 
able  INSTANCE  OF  PHENOMENA - OR  SHALL  I  SAY  NOUMENA - EXTENDING  OVER  AREA  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS.  NOT  APPARENTLY  a 

priori,  nor  from  intuition,  alone,  but  seemingly  transcendental.  Most  extraordinary  ! 


Then  Sir  Theodore  departen  him  from 
the  country  and  gathering  himself  to¬ 
gether  he  traversed  the  sea.  And  he  was 
passing  overloaded  with  deadly  raiment 
to  work  evil  against  wild  beasts.  His 
armour  full  girt  upon  him,  was  hung 
with  everything  that  a  general  store  in 
the  backwoods  contains ;  and  there  was 
much  rejoicing  over  h's  departure; 
while  the  Knight  Sir  Benjamin  de  Till¬ 
man  led  back  his  good  horse  Honour- 
bound,  much  for-jousted,  and  thinking 
to  restore  him  to  his  oats  once  again, 
which  meseemeth  was  in  good  doubt. 

And  all  this  the  Lady  Columbia  saw 
and  beheld  and  her  heart  waxed  sore 
within  her,  when  behold  there  came  a 
goodly  Knight  of  very  gentle  and  cour¬ 
teous  bearing,  the  same  dubbed  Sir  Bil 
de  Taft,  and  he  was  fair  girt  round  about 
and  with  mickle  weight,  and  the  Lady 
Columbia  looked  to  him  fairly,  and  he 
smiled  upon  her  and  she  smiled  badk,  as 
was  her  wont  with  every  new  comer. 


Right  so  came  King  Rockefeller,  and 
King  Carnegas  du  Pittsburg,  King  Gary 
and  Sir  Thomas  de  Ryan,  with  the  rest 
of  the  holy  grafters  round  about,  and 
they  gave  her  the  merry  Ha  Ha,  and  on 
the  side  they  mocked  and  japed  at  the 
courteous  Knight,  for,  said  they,  we  wot 
full  well  he  may  joust  with  us  all,  but 
he  may  not  save  Graftland  from  such  a 
quest  as  we  be  on,  this  many  a  day. 

Thomas  L.  Masson. 

Comparative  Forgetfulnesses 

A  college  education  will  be  a  great  help 
[in  railroading]  if  the  man  in  going  through 
college  has  kept  the'  foundations  of  high 
school  learning  firmly  fixed.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  has  neglected  his  handwriting 
and  forgotten  his  arithmetic  in  higher  mathe¬ 
matics,  nothing  could  be  worse  for  him.- — 
Mr.  Harriman  in  the  Yale  News. 

BUT  suppose,  sir,  he  forgets  his  arith¬ 
metic  in  the  higher  realms  of 
thought?  What  were  Mr.  Cromwell’s 
words  about  that?  Will  that  be  good  or 
bad  for  him,  sir? 


I  WONDER  WHO  SENT  ME  THIS 
LOVELY  VALENTINE?  ” 
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Operatic 

ONE  could  never  have  said  that  Andreas  Dippel  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  Of  old  his  life  was  one 
long  series  of  interruptions.  Whenever  an  artist  succumbed 
to  that  dread  operatic  disease,  “  sudden  indisposition,  Dip- 
pel  was  torn  from  his  beer  and  wienerschnitzel,  donning  the 
garb  of  Faust  or  Tristan  in  the  hurrying  cab.  Now,  from 


the  dual  directorship  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  acri¬ 
mony  rather  than  harmony  has  resulted,  and  Dippel  has  found 
himself  not  joint  director  but  secondary  to  the  Italian  Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza.  This  is  taken  to  mean  that  Italian  opera  is 
on  top,  and  the  Carusomaniacs  and  champions  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  conversation  and  Pucinni  are  once  more  engaged  in 
their  annual  pastime  of  dancing  on  the  corpse  of  German 
opera.  “Tristan  und  Isolde”  is  given  to  small  houses,  and 
lo  !  “Wagner  is  played  out,”  they  say. 

But  it  is  a  lively  old  corpse,  this  German  opera ;  it  dies  as 
hard  as  Tristan  himself.  Gustav  Mahler,  the  merciful,  cuts 
forty-five  minutes  out  of  “  Tristan  und  Isolde,”  which  even 
the  Perfect  Wagnerites  no  longer  deny  is  an  improvement ; 
Wagner  was  Titanic,  but  he  was  also  Teutonic.  And  Mahler 
gives  a  reading  of  the  remaining  score  remarkable  alike  for 


its  subtleties  of  shading,  its  superb  sonority  and  its  dramatic- 
passion.  If  it  were  not  also  remarkable  for  its  consideration 
of  the  singers  they  could  not  be  heard  so  plainly  and  the 
real  reason  for  the  present  lack  of  interest  in  German  opera 
would  not  be  so  apparent.  It  is  not  German  opera  but  Ger¬ 
man  singers  who  are  on  the  decline.  A  generation  taught 
to  hold  hands  in  the  darkened  theatre  during  the  persuasively 
get-together  music  of  the  duet  in  “  Tristan  und  Isolde,  when 
Jean  de  Reszke  was  the  knight,  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
fighting  shy  of  Erik  Schmedes.  A  sentimental  memory  is  a 
precious  thing.  It  is  not  alone  in  novels  that  duet  has  done 
its  deadly  work.  It  is  the  Merry  Widow  waltz  of  grand 
opera,  a  challenge  to  the  heart  of  youth ;  it  demands  a  duet 


of  the  listeners,  too.  To  see  Tristan  impersonated  by  an 
amiable  Dutchman,  with  fat  white  arms  and  a  baby  face,  to 
hear  this  exquisite  music  sung  by  a  voice  without  color  or 
beauty,  suggestive  more  of  potatoes  than  passion,  is  not  pleas¬ 
ant  to  the  couple  waiting  for  their  thrill.  Mine.  Fremstad’s 
Isolde  grows  year  by  year.  Mme.  Homer’s  Brangaene  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  too,  and  Fritz  Feinhals’  Kurwenal.  But  where  is  the 
great,  pathetic  King  Mark  of  other  days?  And  where,  Oh, 
where,  is  the  German  tenor  like  Jean  de  Reszke?  Burgstaller 
has  lost  his  voice.  There  is  nobody  in  Germany.  We  are 
accordingly  reduced,  if  not  to  Herr  Director  Dippel,  at  least 
to  Burrian  or  Schmedes,  who  expresses  Tristan’s  amorous 
awakening  after  imbibing  the  love  potion  by  extraordinary 
facial  contortions,  perilously  suggestive  that  the  seat  of  his 
pain  is  not  his  heart ;  whose,  attempts  at  vocal  tenderness  re¬ 
semble  the  cooings  of  an  infant;  who  reclines  on  his  couch 
of  death  in  imitation  of  the  Mme.  Recamier  portrait,  or 
emulates,  like  other  singers,  the  tragic  windmill  and  re¬ 
opens  his  wound  a  score  of  times  by  frantic  pawings  of  the 
air.  And  then,  because  the  public  does  not  care  to  see  and 
hear,  we  get  out  the  hearse  for  German  opera. 

No,  the  opera  is  all  right.  The  American  public  has  seen 
it  well  sung  and  acted,  that  is  all,  and  does  not  care  for 
second-rate  performances  of  the  heroic  male  roles,  even 
though  Gustav  Mahler  conducts.  “Tristan  und  Isolde”  will 
not  perish  from  the  earth — the  young  folks  will  see  to  that. 
It  is  too  useful !  But  its  revival  in  popularity  awaits  the 
coming  of  a  tenor  who  shall  rise  to  the  stature  of  love’s 
young  dream. 

A  Little  Bouquet  Tossed  to  Retiring  Worth 

ROBERT  M.  O’REILLY,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army, 
went  on  the  retired  list  on  January  14,  after  forty-five 
years  of  service. 

A  great  many  people  know  Dr.  O’Reilly,  and  for  a  good 
many  years  past  the  opinion  has  been  widely  and  warmly 
maintained  that  he  is  the  best  Irishman  living.  If  that  should 
be  questioned  it  can  at  least  be  deposed  that  he  is  the  kind 
of  Irishman  who  makes  you  sorry  that  the  other  people  did 
not  fail  overboard  from  Noah’s  scow  and  leave  only  Irish  to 
re-people  the  earth. 

The  papers  said  he  was  retired  by  special  act  of  Congress 
as  a  Major-General.  That  is  good  and  fit,  because  his  pro¬ 
fessional  services  in  the  army  have  been  exceedingly  valuable. 
But  the  best  thing  about  his  retirement  is  that  it  does  not 
really  retire  him,  but  leaves  him,  relieved  of  official  duties, 
still  to  adorn,  the  earth,  serve  mankind,  and  give  an  uncon¬ 
scious  and  unadvertised  illustration  of  how  this  earthly  pil¬ 
grimage  ought  to  be  trod.  ■ 
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Treaties  are  a  little  like  corporations. 
One  should  not  go  in  unless  one  has  a 
controlling  interest. 

Postal  Savings  Banks 

THE  proposed  new  bill  for  Postal  Sav¬ 
ings  Banks,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  down  on  the  calendar  for  this  winter 
at  Washington,  has  figured  things  out  to 
a  nicety. 

In  the  first  place,  hoarded  savings 
are  to  be  coaxed  out  of  stockings,  tea¬ 
pots  and  other  occult  places  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  upon  the  offer  of  great  security 
and  two  per  cent. 

These  savings  are  then  to  be  deposited 
in  local  private  savings  banks  at  two  and 
one-half  per  cent. 

Presumably,  these  private  savings 
banks  will  then  lend  the  savings  to  larger 
banks  at  about  three  and  one-half  per 
cent.  Else  how  could  a  profit  be  made? 

The  large  commercial  banks  will  then 
lend  the  savings  out  to  gilt-edged  cus¬ 
tomers,  including  their  own  directors,  at 
five  to  six  per  cent. 

The  gilt-edged  customers  will  then 
charge  their  customers  about  seven  per 
cent,  and  a  commission. 

These  clients,  if  they  are  business 
men,  will  charge  the  whole  amount  up  in 
the  price  of  goods ;  if  they  are  real  es¬ 
tate  men,  in  rent ;  so  that  everybody  all 
along  the  line  will  be  well  taken  care  of 
and  nobody’s  graft  will  be  confiscated. 
In  short  the  government  will  take  all 
the  risk  and  pay  a  little  for  the  privilege. 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 


HIS  FIRST  HEART-BREAK 
“she’s  moved  away!  ” 


Mr.  Lowell  Will  Be  Misquoted 

ONE  thing  that  the  president-elect  of 
Harvard  will  have  to  get  used  to 
is  having  his  deliverances  misquoted  in 
the  newspapers.  The  day  after  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  election  seven  hun¬ 
dred  youths  in  his  big  lecture-room  gave 
him  a  roaring  welcome,  and  he  said 
something  to  them  about  his  new  job.  A 
report  of  what  he  said  went  straight  out 
and  into  the  afternoon  papers  all  over 
the  country,  with  just  enough  inaccuracy 
in  it  to  distort  a  little  its  spirit  and  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  more  accurate  report  in 
the  morning  papers  showed  where  the 
distortions  had  been.  That  will  happen 
to  Mr.  Lowell  over  and  over  again,  as 
it  happens  to  all  public  men.  It  is  one 
of  the  penalties  of  a  great  station. 


Treaties 

REATIES  are  sometimes 
like  the  vows  of  love-sick 
swains.  They  are  made  to  be 
broken.  But,  if  one  nation 
bears  the  same  relation  to  an¬ 
other  as  a  designing  adven¬ 
turess  to  an  opulent  dotard,  then 
complications  are  apt  to  arise 
closely  analogous  to  breach  of  <w 
promise  suits,  divorce  suits,  alimony,  etc. 
’Tis  sweet  to  love  and  make  treaties  so 
long  as  everything  runs  smoothly,  but 
when  undying  love  evolves  into  incom¬ 
patibility  of  temperament  the  weaker 
party  to  the  treaty  often  finds  that  it  is 
up  against  a  perpetual  franchise  enforc- 
ible  by  warships,  shot  and  diplomatic 
shell  games. 


life’s 


TOURING  CAR,  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED 
FOR  HONEYMOONS 
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“  THE  GAY  WHITE  WAY  " 

that  I  really  have  a  kind  heart.  Do  you 
come,  therefore,  and  listen  to  what  I 
have  to  say  for  myself.  For  the  hour 
is  at  hand  when  no  man  who  has  made 
a  colossal  fortune  but  shall  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  explain  that  he  did  it  from 
the  highest  motives  and  in  the  fear  of 
God. 

And  the  people  heard  him,  wondering. 

His  Faults  Are  Not  Alcoholic 

THE  Sun’s  intimations  that  President 
Roosevelt  drinks  too  much  will 
do  him  no  more  harm  than  its  occa¬ 
sional  intimations  that  he  is  crazy.  He 
is  very  temperate  in  his  drinks ;  not 
totally  abstinent,  but  methodically  and 
decidedly  abstemious.  That  is  too 
well  known  for  suggestions  to  the  con¬ 
trary  to  do  any  harm.  In  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  physical  resources  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  a  model. 


A  Mental  Reservation 

ANEW  YORKER  hastened  pell  mell, 
To  Teddy,  and  asked  him,  “  Pray 
tell 

Who  our  Senator’ll  be?” 

Said  he,  “  R-O-O - T.” 

But  left  out  S-E-V-E-L. 

Would  He  Rather  or  Go  Hunting  ? 

THE  Czar  envies  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  his 
African  trip  and  release 
from  the  cares  of  state. 
Likely  enough  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  can  heartily  recipro¬ 
cate  the  autocrat’s  envy,  for  if  there  is  a 
thing  that  he  would  like  better  than 
hunting  in  Africa  it  would  be,  like 
enough,  to  be  Czar. 

And  what  a  Czar  he  would  make,  so 
long  as  his  bomb-proof  lasted !  The 
people  would  like  him,  but  the  Grand 
Dukes  would  hate  him  worse  than  the 
Senate  does,  and  for  kindred  reasons. 

Hard  to  Believe 

IT  says  in  the  Courier  Journal  that  on 
January  8,  Cyrus  Dawson,  of  Hop¬ 
kinsville,  Ky.,  dropped  a  match  through 
a  hole  in  the  head  of  an  empty  whiskey 
barrel  and  was  blown  up  and  his  arm 
broken. 

The  incredible  part  of  this  story  is 
that  there  should  be  a  town  left  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  where,  under  the  laws  lately  passed 
to  discourage  the  sale  and  consumption 
of  hard  liquor,  a  whiskey  barrel  can  be¬ 
come  empty. 

Oh  !  Oh  ! 

The  Boston  Transcript  says  Indian  Com¬ 
missioner  Leupp  is  yearning  for  his  first 
love,  journalism.  When  Mr.  Leupp  let  it 
out  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  there  were 
more  Indians  in  the  United  States  than  there 
were  in  1492  there  were  those  who  thought 
that  he  was  yarning  for  his  first  love. 
Louisville  Courier  Journal. 

LIFE  has  had  something  to  say  re¬ 
cently  about  veracity  and  other 
qualities  of  the  newspapers,  but  nothing 
so  severe  as  that. 


The  Possum  Is  Now  Sacred  to  Taft 

MR.  ROOSEVELT’S  totem  was  the 
animal  with  the  hug. 

Mr.  Taft’s  totem  is  the  animal  with 
the  pocket. 

Prosperity  is  coming  back. 


Simple  Surgery 


If  you  want  successful  surgery,  the 
public  must  be  educated  to  see  the 
necessity  of  dissection,  vivisection  and 
autopsies. — -Dr.  David  W.  Cheever,  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

AS  between  successful  and  un¬ 
successful  surgery,  doubtless 
successful  surgery  is  the  preferable. 
But  even  for  this,  the  supply  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  demand. 

The  supply,  so  to  speak,  is  forced 
upon  the  consumer,  whether  he  will 
or  no. 

The  surgeon  tells  him  that  an 
operation  is  necessary,  and  as  he 
is  not  in  a  position  to  dispute  the 
surgeon’s  opinion,  he  submits.  If 
he  lives  to  pay  the  bill,  it  is  likely 
to  be  as  much  as  he  can  stand. 

The  Cap  Sheaf 


IF  conclusive  proof  were  lacking  of 
the  definite  and  unreserved  re¬ 
turn  of  prosperity,  it  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  prominent  savings  bank 
official  of  New  York  who  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  interest  rate  on 
savings  deposits  must  be  reduced. 
Viewed  off-hand,  this  might  not 
sound  like  prosperity,  but  this  of¬ 
ficial  does  not  belong  to  the  class 
of  arbitrary  men  who  object  to  tak¬ 
ing  the  public  into  their  confidence. 

He  comes  right  out  and  tells  his 
r.eason.  He  says  that  times  are 
too  good  to  pay  as  much  as  heretofore, 
because  the  securities  in  which  the  sav¬ 
ings  funds  are  invested  have  become  so 
high  in  price  that  there  is  no  longer 
sufficient  margin  of  profit  for  the  banker. 
It’s  a  good  wind  that  blows  no  ill. 


A  Messenger 

AND  in  those  days  there  came  one 
John,  a  Baptist,  preaching  in  the 
wilderness.  He  had  been  feeding  on 
locusts  and  wild  honey,  widows  and 
orphans  and  good  things.  And  he  said 
The  hour  is  at  hand  when  I  shall  square 
myself  with  the  American  people.  I 
have  been  rotten  and  ye  have  reviled 
me ;  I  have  rebated,  and  ye  have  found 
me  out ;  I  have  declined  to  be  investi¬ 
gated,  and  it  has  come  to  pass  that  I 
have  seen  my  mistake.  Therefore  I 
shall  now  be  frank  and  open  and  en¬ 
gaging,  telling  all  I  know,  and  showing 
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THEN  AND 


NOW 


Beauty’s  Sisters 


MYSTERY  is  Beauty’s  sister — 

Follows  fast  where  Beauty  wan¬ 
ders. 

Who  that  sees  her  can  resist  her, 

As  with  dusky  eyes  she  ponders? 

Chin  in  hand,  she  sits  half  smiling, 
Thrilling,  teasing  and  beguiling. 

Beauty  hath  a  sad-eyed  sister, 
Tender-visaged  Melancholy. 

’Neath  the  moonlight  seek  and  tryst 
her — 

She  will  teach  you  all  is  folly : 

Like  a  sick  and  broken  spirit, 

Barred  from  joy  but  fluttering  near  it. 

Henry  Robinson  Palmer. 


D 


All  Was  Over 

ARLING,  I  have  something  to  tell 


As  she  spoke,  the  young  and  beautiful 
;irl  looked  searchingly  at  her  lover. 

“Are  you  prepared,”  she  murmured, 
'  for  the  worst?  ” 

He  stirred  uneasily. 


“Yes,  dear.” 

“  Before  we  can  be  married  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  submit  to  a  test. 
Next  week  there  will  be  in  our  house  a 
family  reunion.  You  must  be  there.” 

Suppressing  an  involuntary  shudder 
the  young  man,  as  is  usual  with  all  he¬ 
roes,  controlled  himself  by  a  supreme 
effort. 

“Must  it  be?  ”  he  asked. 

“  It  must.  There  is  no  other  way.” 

He  paused,  and  then,  his  voice  quiver¬ 
ing  with  emotion,  said  : 

“Your  grandfather  and  grandmother 
will  be  present,  I  suppose  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  As  you  must  know, 
no  family  reunion  is  complete  without 
them.” 

“  There  will  be  an  orthodox  aunt — 
one  who  will  question  me  closely  about 
my  religion,  my  habits,  and  my  pros¬ 
pects?  ” 

“  There  will.” 

“  Also  an  uncle,  one  of  the  familiar 
curious  kind,  who  will  wish  to  know 


about  the  cost  of  my  clothes,  what  my 
salary  is,  and  how  many  cigarettes  I 
smoke  a  day  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  A  cousin  or  so  ?  The  kind  who  will 
test  my  sense  of  humor,  and  make  side 
remarks  to  your  mother  and  father? 

“  Naturally.” 

“Will  I  be  asked  to  read  aloud?  ” 

“  Probably.’  ’ 

“And  romp  with  the  children?” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  And  possibly  to  carve — just  to  see 
whether  I  know?  ” 

“  Very  likely.” 

The  young  man  arose. 

“Darling,”  he  muttered,  “we  have 
had  many  happy  hours  together.  I  loved 
you.  I  still  love  you,  but  this  is  too 
much.  To-morrow  I  will  return  your 
letters.  Farewell,  forever.” 

And  as  he  went  out  through  the  front 
gate  he  marked  it  with  a  double  cross, 
saying  to  himself  with  a  glad  smile : 

“  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  !  ” 
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The  Freedom  of  the  Press 


A  FREE,  fearless  and  honest  press  is  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  a 
free  and  sovereign  people. 

(This  may  or  may  not  be  a  quotation.  We 
don’t  know.  Any  way,  it  sounds  good,  and, 
what  is  better,  it’s  true.) 

Our  fathers  on  this  side  and  the  other 
side  of  the  sea  fought,  bled  and  died  to  win 
this  freedom  for  us.  Our  laws  and  our 
courts  surround  it  with  their  protection. 

But  what  about  a  press  that  doesn’t  care 
to  be  free? — a  press  that  cares  more  for 
the  pennies  and  dollars  that  it  can  gather 
into  its  till  than  it  does  about  its  duty  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth? 

Lately  there’s  been  a  great  to-do  between  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  a  certain  section  of  the  press.  With  the  merits  of 
the  discussion  this  department  of  Life  has  nothing  to  do,  but 
it  has  called  out  so  much  talk  about  the  freedom  of  the  press 
that  it  invites  attention  to  certain  matters  where  the  press 
has  not  been  so  insistent  on  its  freedom,  or,  at  least,  has  been 
willing  to  peddle  out  that  freedom  at  so  much  per  line  agate 
for  its  advertising  space. 


*  *  * 


It  is  a  broad  assertion,  and  one  that  invites  unpopularity, 
to  say  that  every  man  who  writes  dramatic  criticism  in  New 
York  is  influenced  by  the  advertising  of  the  Theatrical-  Trust. 
The  statement,  however,  is  broadly  true.  It  does  not  mean 
that  these  writers  do  anything  that  is  dishonest  or  that  they 
could  be  influenced  by  a  bribe.  Many  of  them  are  personal 
friends  of  the  present  writer,  and  for  their  integrity  he  would 
gladly  vouch.  But  before  their  eyes  is  ever  present  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fates  of  others  who  have  been  their  colleagues,  but 
who  have  been  discharged  from  their  positions,  driven  from 
their  chosen  calling,  and  even  deprived  of  their  means  of 
livelihood,  because  they  had  written  too  freely,  too  fearlessly 
and  too  honestly  of  the  enterprises  of  the  Theatrical  Trust. 
Knowing  the  part  that  the  business  office — the  money  end  of 
a  newspaper— plays  in  its  editorial  affairs,  can  a  writer,  no 
matter  what  assurance  he  may  have  from  his  immediate  edi¬ 
torial  superior,  write  freely  and  fearlessly  when  he  knows 
that  at  any  moment  the  owner  of  the  paper,  the  man  who  gets 
the  money  it  makes,  may  decree  his  dismissal  because  his 
writing  decreases  the  owner’s  income?  Is  not  this  knowledge 
that  the  bread  and  butter  of  himself  and  those  dependent 
upon  him  is  at  stake,  bound  to  exert  its  unconscious  influence? 


In  Cincinnati,  lately,  every  theatrical  advertisement  in  all 
the  other  newspapers  has  carried  this  line  : 

We  do  not  advertise  in  The  Times-Star. 

In  Chicago  the  bulk  of  the  theatrical  advertisements  do 
not  appear  in  the  Examiner,  and  the  theatrical  managers  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  do  not  advertise  in  that  journal. 


In  New  York  the  Shuberts  have  lately  cut  down  the 
amount  of  their  advertising  in  the  New  York  World,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  some  of  its  theatrical  comment. 

Life  does  not  pretend  to  be  conversant  with  the  merits  of 
the  controversies  indicated  by  these  boycotting  tactics.  But 
it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  having  in  mind  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  writers  who  have  brought  this  discipline 
down  on  the  pocket-books  of  newspaper  owners,  the  critics 
on  every  newspaper  should  not  be  to  some  extent  influenced 
by  it. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  is  a  great  thing.  But  when  the 
owners  of  the  press  won’t  protect  themselves  against  the  bribes 
and  threats  of  a  bunch  of  theatrical  managers  who  is  going  to 
have  much  sympathy  for  them  when  they  cry  out  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  other  invasions  of  their  sacred  rights? 

*  *  * 


WHEN  Mr.  Eugene  Walter,  who  has  jumped 
to  a  place  among  our  leading  dramatists, 
and  Mr.  David  Belasco,  recognized  as  first  among 
American  producing  managers,  put  on  the  stage  of 
the  Stuyvesant,  one  of  New  York’s  highest-class 
theatres,  a  play  like  “The  Easiest  Way,”  what 
are  we  to  say  about  the  condition  of  the  American 
drama?  And  when  “The  Easiest  Way”  receives 
the  patronage  of  the  representative  theatre-going 
public — not  the  Tenderloin  and  out-of-town  crowd, 
which  makes  possible  the  success  of  such 
things  as  “  The  Soul  Kiss  ”  and  “  The  Queen 
of  the  Moulin  Rouge,”  but  audiences  drawn 
largely  from  our  refined  and  cultured  circles — 
what  are  we  to  say  about  the  condition  of  the 
American  theatre-going  public? 

Mr.  Clyde  Fitch’s  “  Blue  Mouse  ”  drew 
from  Life  the  comment  that  we  have  come  to  new  times  and 
new  morals  in  the  matter  of  the  American  stage.  It  is  only 


OUT  OF  TUNE 

“don't  you  know  this  isn’t  ‘the  good  OLD  SUMMER  TIME  ?  ’  ’ 
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a  little  while  ago  that  the  police — mis¬ 
takenly,  we  think, — stopped  the  per¬ 
formances  of  “  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profes¬ 
sion.”  There  was  little  in  the  language 
or  the  acting  of  that  play  to  appeal  to 
the  prurient-minded,  and  it  was  re¬ 
deemed  by  Mr.  Shaw’s  wit  and  his  in¬ 
veighing  against  certain  forms  of  hypoc¬ 
risy.  Mr.  Fitch’s  play  is  simply  vulgar, 
and  its  only  excuse  for  existence  is  that 
it  appeals  to  the  masculine  sense  as 
funny.  But  in  “The  Easiest  Way”  we 
have  the  highest  powers  of  to-day’s 
American  theatre  concentrated  on  a 
phase  of  society  which  is  unfortunately 
too  glaringly  conspicuous  before  the  eyes 
■of  every  one  who  passes  through  our 
streets  or  enters  resorts  where  money  is 
the  sole  requisite  for  admission.  This 
very  expenditure  of  the  best  things  at 
the  command  of  the  theatre  heightens 
and  increases  the  wrong,  if  wrong  there 

is.  The  gifts  of  author  and  producer 
are  used  to  lay  bare  to  their  audiences 
the  most  intimate  details  of  a  commerce 
which  even  those  who  engage  in  it  hide 
from  the  view  of  others  of  their  kind. 
It  is  well  done,  wonderfully  well  done, 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view  by  au¬ 
thor,  producer  and  those  who  interpret 

it.  If  the  doing  of  it  is  an  offence,  then 
that  offence  is  only  heightened  by  the 
perfection  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  done. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  that  “  The  Easiest 
Way  ”  atones  for  itself  even  by  teach¬ 
ing  a  lesson.  There  is,  in  the  moral  sense, 
but  one  decent  character  in  the  piece. 
No  real  punishment  is  visited  on  any  of 
them.  Even  the  worst  of  the  women  is 
in  the  end  only  condemned  to  a  change 
of  masters.  The  youth  who  was  disap¬ 
pointed  in  love  was  a  cad  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  found  only  what  punishment 
his  own  mode  of  life  might  have  taught 
him  to  expect. 

If  there  is  a  lesson,  it  is  as  a  deterrent 
to  women.  But  the  woman  who  would 
be  deterred  by  any  of  the  consequences 
shown  here  would  not  be  tempted  by  any 


of  the  allurements  shown.  And  the 
woman  who  would  be  allured  by  such  an 
aspect  of  base  life  would  not  be  deterred 
by  the  consequences  depicted.  The  play 
would  be  no  warning  to  any  young 
woman  of  right  instincts  and  training, 
because  it  shows  no  pitfalls  for  such  a 
young  woman.  It  simply  makes  her  and 
every  one  else  who  sees  the  piece  fa¬ 
miliar  with  mechanics  which  are  usually 
and  wisely  concealed. 

It  may  be  contended  that  it  is  wise  to 
bring  to  public  notice  a  social  disease 
like  this.  That  might  be  true  if  it 
were  meant  to  suggest  also  a  remedy. 
But  for  the  evils  here  displayed,  there 
has  never  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
human  race  been  a  remedy  discovered,, 
and  those  who  make  this  exhibition  have 
none  to  suggest. 

The  unquestionable  artistic  success  and 
the  apparent  success  of  “  The  Easiest 
Way”  as  an  attraction  for  respectable 
audiences  marks  the  final  removal  of 
any  barrier  that  public  opinion  has  raised 
against  making  the  American  stage  free 
for  any  kind  of  dramatic  material,  no 
matter  how  rank.  From  this  on  the  only 
limitations,  in  even  our  best  theatres, 
are  those  to  be  imposed  by  the  police. 

To  criticise  the  play  as  a  play  and  to 
comment  on  its  performance  would  re¬ 
quire  a  kind  of  analysis  which  Life  does 
not  feel  justified  in  presenting  to  its 
readers.  As  art  it  is  admirable  of  its 
kind,  but  it  is  of  a  kind  that  even  artists 
do  not  display  to  mixed  crowds.  “  The 
Easiest  Way”  is  distinctly  not  for  the 
young  person. 

*  *  * 

Music,  every  number  of  which  is  rem¬ 
iniscent  ;  lines,  some  of  which  were 
funny,  but  not  very ;  a  plot  which  was 
not  a  plot;  an  ordinary  cast,  with  Sallie 
Fisher  and  Mr.  John  Barrymore  as  the 
conspicuous  features ;  a  large  and  well- 
trained  collection  of  good-looking  chorus 
girls;  gorgeous  costumes  and  scenery — 
these  are  the  constituent  parts  of  “  A 


Stubborn  Cinderella  ’  ’  at  the  Broadway. 

If  New  York  had  never  seen  and  heard 
very  much  the  same  things  before,  “  A 
Stubborn  Cinderella”  would  have  cre¬ 
ated  an  enormous  sensation.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  it  is  too  much  like  the  scores  and 
scores  and  scores  of  musical  pieces  that 
have'  preceded  it.  Metcalfe. 


Academy  of  Music — Mr.  David  Warfield 
in  “  The  Music  Master.”  Delightfully 
acted  comedy  with  touches  of  real  pathos. 

Astor — “  The  Man  from  Home.”  Hu¬ 
morous  depiction  of  the  superiority  of  In¬ 
diana  brains  to  those  of  Europe. 

Belasco — “  The  Fighting  Hope.”  Blanche 
Bates  and’  excellent  support  in  interesting 
drama  of  here  and  now. 

Bijou. — Messrs.  Wise  and  Fairbanks  in 
“  A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi,”  showing 
how  naughty  and  funny  Washington  official 
life  is. 

Broadway — “  A  Stubborn  Cinderella.”  See 
opposite. 

Casino — Mr.  Eddie  Foy  as  the  only  Ham¬ 
let  on  Broadway,  with  a  background  of 
musical  comedy. 

Circle — “  The  Queen  of  the  Moulin 
Rouge.”  A  musical  comedy  made  a  popular 
success  because  the  critics  pointed  out  its 
nastiness. 

Criterion — “  Samson.”  Speculation  on  the 
Paris  Bourse  as  a  cure  for  matrimonial 
infidelity. 

Daly's — “  The  Barber  of  New  Orleans.” 
Poorly  constructed  but  interesting  play,  with 
Mr.  Faversham  at  his  best. 

Empire — “  What  Every  Woman  Knows.” 
Mr.  Barrie’s  very  clever  and  very  witty 
satire  on  Scotch  character. 

Garrick — “  The  Patriot.”  Mr.  William 
Collier  at  his  funniest. 

Hackett — “  The  Vampire.”  Interesting 
hypnotic  drama  well  acted. 

Hippodrome — Gorgeous  spectacle,  ballet 
and  good  circus. 

Hudson — “  The  Third  Degree.”  Notice 
later. 

Lyric — “  The  Blue  Mouse.”  Mr.  Clyde 
Fitch’s  adaptation  of  risque  German  farce. 
Laughable. 

Majestic — “  The  Three  Twins.”  Music 
and  farce  combined.  Diverting. 

Manhattan  Opera  House — Mr.  Hammer- 
stein  and  his  trained  song  birds. 

Maxine  Elliott’s  Theatre—  ‘  The  Chap¬ 
eron.”  Very  light  comedy  in  pleasant  setting. 

Savoy — “The  Battle,”  with  Mr.  Wilton 
Lackaye.  The  primary  elements  of  what  is 
called  Socialism.  Also  a  play. 

Stuyvesant — “  The  Easiest  Way,”  with 
Frances  Starr.  See  opposite. 

Weber’s — “  The  Girl  from  Rector  s. 

Notice  later. 

Wallack’s — The  closing  weeks  of  Marie 
Cahill  and  good  company  in  “  The  Boys  and 
Betty.”  Agreeable  and  novel  musical  play. 
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Ballade  of  Old  Valentines 

I  ’IS  the  day  that  lovers  their  faiths 
1  declare, 

But  where’s  my  lady,  to  say  me 
“  yea  ”  ? 

Many  I’ve  found,  both  kind  and  fair 
But  Time  and  Cupid  hunt  hearts  to 
slay, 

And  the  rose-lip  laughter  is  still  to¬ 
day 

Of  the  shadow-faces  on  yonder  wall. 

Many  a  one, — and  who  are  they? 

Old  Valentines, — I  loved  them  all. 


INCORRIGIBLE 


Belle  Beaucoeur  with  the  straying  hair ; 
Blithe  bonnie  Jessie  whom  naught 
could  stay ; 

Timid  Marguerite,  with  the  child-like 
stare 

(Eloped  with  an  actor,  so  they  say  !) 
Jo,  flashing  eyed,  in  negligee; 

Low-voiced  Grace,  who  held  me  thrall ; 
Wilful  Rosamond,  yea-and-nay — 

Old  Valentines, — I  loved  them  all. 

A  foreign  mission — ’twas  hardly  fair  ! 

Took  Lillian  and  her  laughter  gay. 
Kitty,  the  pretty  and  debonnair 

Wedded  wealth,  and  grows  yearly 
gray; 

And  grave  Theresa’s  in  a  play ! 

I  sit  and  watch  the  embers  fall 
On  my  darkening  hearth — ah,  well-a- 
day ! 

Old  Valentines, — I  loved  them  all. 

ENVOY 

Good  Saint !  from  such  a  fair  array 
Could  I  have  chosen,  beyond  recall, 

A  single  lip,  and  a  single  way? 

Old  Valentines, — I  loved  them  all! 


On  the  Ground  Floor 

RITING  in  the  Yale  News  about 
college  education  and  the  railroad 
business,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Harriman  says  : 
“No  matter  how  well  educated  a  man 
may  be  he  must  start  in  railroading  at 
the  very  bottom.” 

Yes,  dear  sir,  at  the  very  bottom;  in  a 
broker’s  office  by  preference,  where  you 
and  Thomas  Ryan  started,  though  a 
banker’s  office,  where  Mr.  Morgan  started, 
or  a  lawyer’s  office,  where  Mr.  Moro- 
wetz  started,  will  do. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  in  order 
to  be  thoroughly  grounded  the  learner  of 
railroading  ought  to  start  in  jail  and 
work  out,  but  under  our  present,  statutes 
so  fundamental  a  preparation  may  be  un¬ 
necessary. 


DIABOLO 


Hypocrisy 


OF  all  the  indispensable  virtues 
known  to  man  hypocrisy  is  the 
only  one  that  has  not  been  officially 
recognized. 

Hypocrisy  forms  the  basis  of  our 
daily  lives,  and  no  government  could 
run  without  it  for  a  week.  It  elects 
candidates,  wins  battles,  preserves  pa¬ 
triotism,  and  is  the  basis  of  most  re¬ 
ligions. 

It  is  really  laughable  to  see  the  efforts 
made  by  children  to  be  natural,  before 
they  have  acquired  the  art  of  hypocrisy. 
They  tell  the  truth  without  the  least  re¬ 
gard  to  anyone’s  feelings,  and  with  one 
fell  swoop  often  undo  the  work  of  days. 
Fortunately,  however,  they  are  learning 
now  more  rapidly  than  ever  before,  so 
far  as  we  know,  and  soon  acquire 
enough  hypocrisy  to  know  how  to  be 
ordinarily  polite. 

Hypocrisy  is  practiced  by  all  success¬ 
ful  people.  Indeed,  its  absence  indicates 
failure.  It  begins  in  the  nursery,  when 
the  sugar  bowl,  minus  one  lump,  is  made 
to  preserve  its  former  appearance,  and 
ends  in  the  graveyard  with  the  last 
eulogy. 

To  be  successful  at  hypocrisy,  one 
must  not  know  that  one  is  practicing  it. 
That  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Rockefeller 
is  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
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As  to  Being  an  Influence 

ON  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  December 
our  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Smith, 
made  a  temperance  address,  “  arranged 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,”  in  Tremont  The¬ 
atre  in  Boston.  So  the  Transcript  says, 
and  quotes  some  of  his  discourse.  His 
subject  was  “  Am  I  My  Brother’s 
Keeper?  ”  With  some  of  his  arguments 
(which  are  familiar)  we  do  not  find  our¬ 
selves  quite  in  accord.  For  example  : 

Every  one,  said  Mr.  Smith,  is  responsible 
•for  every  influence  exerted  on  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  met,  and  in  the  same  way  we  are  all 
responsible  not  only  for  the  influence  exerted 
but  the  influence  that  might  have  been  ex¬ 
erted. 

By  your  leave,  Sir,  we  think  you  are 
mistaken  about  that.  We  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  conduct  rather  than  for  influence. 
If  we  sound  a  true  note  and  it  falls  dis¬ 
cordant  on  a  perverted  ear  that  is  not 
our  fault.  Over  concern  about  influence 
leads  very  easily  to  unnatural,  and  in¬ 
sincere  deportment.  It  is  much  safer 
to  behave  always  naturally,  according  to 
one’s  lights,  and  let  influence  shift  for 
itself.  Our  idea  as  to  that  would  be : 
“  Be  a  man !  Do,  as  nearly  as  you  can, 
what  you  think  is  wise  and  right.  Don’t 
try  to  be  a  pattern  for  others.  If  you 
■do,  you  are  sure  to  be  a  bad  one.  If 
influence  goes  out  of  you  it  will  be  the 
influence  for  good  or  bad,  of  the  faulty 
man  you  actually  are,  and  not  of  the 
pattern  you  set  up  to  be.  Don’t  be  a 
bogus  man !  If  you  abjure  rum,  abjure 
it  because  you  think  it  is  bad  for  you, 
.as  probably  it  is,  and  not  (as  a  rule) 
because  you  are  concerned  about  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  your  example  on  some  one  else.” 

The  pattern  abstainers  are  apt  to  be 
the  awful  examples  of  abstinence)  just  as 
the  drunkards  are  the  awful  examples 
-of  drinking. 


The  Universal  Topic 


“$10,000  car” 


Again  Those  Immigrants 


LITTLE  ELEANOR’S  mother  was  an 
American,  while  her  father  was  a 
German. 

One  day,  after  Eleanor  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  rather  severe  disciplinary 
measures  at  the  hands  of  her  paternal 
ancestor,  she  called  her  mother  into  an¬ 
other  room,  closed  the  door  significantly 
■and  said,  “  Mother,  I  don’t  want  to  med¬ 
dle  in  your  business,  but  I  wish  you’d 
send  that  husband  of  yours  back  to  Ger¬ 
many.” 

The  Cause 

“YV7HAT  caused  the  separation?” 

W  “  Oh,  he  thought  as  much  of 
himself  as  she  thought  of  herself  and  as 
little  of  her  as  she  did  of  him.” 


“  Tie  cleaned  up  a  million  ”  “  39c.  a  yard  ”  “  Ma,  can  I  have  a  penny?  ” 
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IBOOKS* 

THE  American  short  story  has  reached 
its  apotheosis  in  Mrs.  Wharton’s  last 
book,  “  The  Hermit  and  the  Wild 
Woman”  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons). 

If  the  tales  are  no  better  than  some  of 
their  predecessors,  this  is  because  the 
predecessors  were  too  good  to  be  im¬ 
proved  upon ;  and  that  the  standard  of 
excellence  they  set  should  be  maintained 
throughout  succeeding  volumes  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  literary  miracle.  For  beauty 
of  workmanship,  and  for  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  her  theme — when  the  theme 
is  not  monkish,  miraculous,  or  Mediaeval 
— Mrs.  Wharton  has  no  peer  outside  of 
France.  She  is  a  past  master  of  irony, 
and  probes  the  piteous  farce  of  human 
life  with  a  sure  and  felicitous  touch,  as 
remote  from  savagery  as  from  compas¬ 
sion.  Readers  who  ask  to  be  soothed 
into  somnolent  content  will  have  little 
pleasure  in  her  pages.  Readers  who 
hold  that  a  novelist’s  first  duty  is  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  nobility  of  our  nature  may 
find  themselves  a  trifle  disappointed. 
Readers  who  believe  that  the  complacent 
crudeness  of  the  American  realistic 
novel  represents  the  final  word  in  fiction 
will  have  a  revelation  of  the  strength 
that  lies  in  delicacy.  And  readers  who, 
whether  by  patient  study  or  by  some 
gracious  gift  of  fortune,  are  fitted  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  which  perfection  in 
literary  art  can  give,  will  know  that  Mrs. 
Wharton’s  book  is  a  permanent  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  letters. 


A  BOOKLET  of  brief  sermons  by  Mr. 

Ralph  Waldo  Trine  is  persua¬ 
sively,  if  somewhat  elusively,  christened 
“  On  the  Open  Road.”  It  contains  much 
good  advice,  of  the  kind  which  we  are 
wont  to  proffer  our  neighbor,  and  many 
incontrovertible  truths  which  we  are  all 
candid  enough  to  admit.  But  what  is 
the  use  of  telling  us  that  work  so  regu¬ 
lated  that  we  shall  never  have  too  much 
to  do, — •“  just  the  quantity  we  are  able 
to  accomplish  each  day,” — will  give  us 
“health  and  joy.”  We  know  this  well 
already,  but  it  is  not  the  principle  on 
which  the  business  world  is  run. 

THERE  is  no  new  revelation,  but  a 
world  of  good  old  common  sense, 
in  the  Reverend  Lyman  P.  Powell’s  lit¬ 
tle  treatise  on  “  The  Art  of  Natural 
Sleep.”  The  advice  it  offers  is  sound, 
and  has  been  urged  upon  most  of  us 
from  time  to  time  by  our  family  physi¬ 
cians.  Hypnotic  suggestion  is  the  least 
valuable,  because  the  least  permanent 
part  of  the  treatment.  We  may  not  be 
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able  to  attend  the  Emmanuel  clinics  in 
Northampton.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
sit  in  the  rector’s  morris  chair,  “  before 
a  smouldering  fire  ”  (though  it  does 
sound  cosy  and  comfortable),  and  hear 
the  “Emmanuel  worker”  chanting  hi(s 
verities  in  a  slumberous  monotone.  But 
a  glass  of  hot  milk,  an  open  window,  a 
dull  book,  and  a  clean  conscience  may 
be  had  the  world  over,  and  are  as  effica¬ 
cious  in  New  York  as  in  New  England. 

READERS  who  prefer  samples  of 
literature  to  a  compact  body  of 
goods  will  be  delighted  with  a  collection 
of  American  letters,  edited  by  Elizabeth 
Deering  Hanscom,  published  by  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  and  entitled  “  The 
Friendly  Craft.”  Better  samples  could 
hardly  be  found,  and  we  may  nibble  at 
the  correspondence  of  two  centuries 
without  getting  a  full  meal  anywhere. 
It  is  especially  interesting  in  this  year  of 
grace  to  read  Increase  Mather’s  letter 
resigning  the  “  Presidentship  ”  of  Har¬ 
vard  College  in  1698,  not  because  the 
work  was  too  arduous,  though,  “  through 
the  patience  of  God,”  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  sixty,  but  because  the  post  was 
ill-paid  and  insignificant.  “  Shall  I 
leave  preaching  to  1500  souls  only  to 
expound  to  40  or  50  Children,  few  of 
them  capable  of  Edification  by  such  Ex¬ 
ercises?”  We  would  also  recommend 
to  the  modern  educator  little  Tom  Ap¬ 
pleton’s  letter  to  his  father  in  1825,  de¬ 
scribing  two  “very  affecting  sermons” 
he  has  heard  the  day  before.  One  of 
them — the  one  rpost  keenly  relished — 
was  a  funeral  sermon  on  the  inspiriting 
text,  “And  there  is  no  hope.”  “Mr. 
Danforth  gave  a  very  animating  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  torments  of  the  sinner  in 
Hell,”  writes  Tom  appreciatively. 

It  must  have  been  a  cheerful  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  mourners. 

THE  Journal  of  Elizabeth  Lady  Hol¬ 
land,  edited  by  the  Earl  of  II- 
chester,  and  published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  is  a  less  important  addition 
to  English  letters  than  would  at  first 
sight  appear.  This  ever  famous  hostess 
who  drew  to  her  table  the  most  brilliant 
men  of  her  day,  and  bullied  them  into 
submission  and  affability ;  who  made 
Sydney  Smith  talk  when  he  wanted  to 
be  silent,  and  Macaulay  be  silent  when 
he  wanted  to  talk,  has  been 
presented  to  us  in  vivid 
colors  by  all  her  great  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  stories  told 
about  her  would  fill  a  vol¬ 
ume,  and  are  better  in  the 
main  than  the  stories  that 
she  tells.  Moreover,  the 
journal  ceases  thirty-four 
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years  before  her  death,  and  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  is  largely  filled  with  notes  of  travel 
which  are,  by  their  very  nature,  soporific. 
They  have  the  same  qualities  which  make 
an  intelligent  foreign  letter  so  eminently 
and  acutely  unreadable. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  know  how 
a  woman  so  over-praised  and  over-cen¬ 
sured  as  Lady  Holland  looked  in  turn 
upon  the  world  which  regarded  her  so 
curiously.  Warm-hearted,  high-tempered, 
and  brutally  candid,  she  passed  unhesi¬ 
tating  judgment  upon  her  associates 
whom  she  knew  well,  and  upon  foreign 
nations  and  religions  of  which  she  un¬ 
derstood  nothing.  Her  impressions  of 
English  statesmen  are  astonishingly 
acute,  but  English  poets  lay  beyond  her 
ken.  Southey,  indeed,  she  found  “  full 
of  genius  and  poetical  enthusiasm,”  but 
Coleridge  she  did  not  even  wish  to  know, 
because  “  he  hates  and  envies  all  that  is 
good  and  celebrated  ”  ;  and  of  Words¬ 
worth,  who  dined  with  her,  she  is  con¬ 
tent  to  say,  “  He  seems  well  read  in 
his  provincial  history.”  We  are  re¬ 
minded  against  our  will  of  the  tourist 
(British,  thank  Heaven!)  who  asked  the 
great  poet  if  he  had  ever  written  any¬ 
thing  besides  his  “  Guide  Through  the 
Lakes.” 

Agnes  Repplier. 


LOVE  IS  BUND 
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“  AFTER  YOU  !  ” 


Love  Splints 


WELL,  I  guess  I  must  be  go¬ 
ing.”  „ 

Miss  Burnett’s  reception-room 
seemed  to  grow  small  as  Hallson 
rose  up  his  six  feet  in  height  and 
gazed  down  at  her  with  an  embar¬ 
rassed  air.  His  large  hands  hung 
helplessly  by  his  side.  He  was  as 
big  and  clumsy  and  awkward  as 
she  was  slight  and  pretty  and  grace¬ 
ful. 

“  Why,  you  haven’t  been  here  any 
time,”  she  replied.  “  But,”  she 
added,"  with  an  evident  desire  not 
to  be  too  anxious  about  his  stay¬ 
ing,  “  I  suppose  you  are  very  busy.  ” 
,:I  have  some  team  work  to  do,”  he  said,  “and  I  suppose 
the  boys  will  expect  me  back.” 

He  hesitated  and  then  blurted  out. 

“I’ve  had  a  nice  time.  I  wish  I  could  stay  longer.” 

There  was  no  doubt  that  he  meant  it,  although  it  came  out 
with  an  effort. 

The  girl  smiled. 

“Nonsense!  ”  she  replied.  “You  know  you’re  just  dying 
to  get  away.” 

This  seemed  to  disconcert  him.  He  was  not  used  to  those 
delicate  mental  thrusts  and  parries  which  are  second  nature  to 


some  of  us.  He  knew  it  was  not  true ;  and  in  a  vague  way 
he  knew  that  she  bad  said  it  in  order  that  he  might  combat 
the  statement.  Perhaps  he  was  too  honest.  At  any  rate  he 
shifted  on  his  feet  more  awkwardly  than  ever. 

“You  see,”  he  replied  at  last,  “I  couldn’t  neglect  my 
training  just  at  this  critical  time,  but - ” 

He  held  forth  his  hand. 

“  You  are  a  good  pal  and  I’d  like  to  know  you  better.  But 
I  guess  I  must  be  going.” 

“Thank  you,”  she  replied.  “And  so  are  you!  I’ve  en¬ 
joyed  your  little  visit  very  much.  I  suppose  I  sha’n’t  see  you 
until  I  see  the  game.” 

“Well,  hardly.  Good-bye.” 

“Oh,  not  yet!  I’ll  take  you  to  the  station.” 

She  was  greatly  interested  in  him,  and  he  also,  if  he  could 
have  been  allowed  to  express  himself,  was  greatly  interested 
in  her.  On  the  Bermuda  steamer  where  they  had  met  some 
months  before,  he  had  hung  around  her  for  hours,  silent  and 
uneasy.  For  this  tremendous  fellow  was  incapable  of  the 
fine  art  of  making  love.  And  so  they  had  parted,  to  meet  again 
at  occasional  intervals.  Here  this  afternoon  he  had  “  called  ” 
on  his  way  to  the  train,  back  to  his  college  team  work. 

“I’d  just  as  soon  walk,”  he  replied.  “I’d  rather.” 

“  Oh,  no !  The  car’s  all  ready.  Besides,  Auntie  and 
I  are  going  shopping,  and  we  can  take  you  right  by  the 
station.” 

( Continued,  on  page  172.) 
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( Continued  from  page  171.) 

Bert,  strange  to  say,  had  a  prejudice  against  motor  cars. 
For  one  thing,  the  seats  were  too  small  for  him.  And  in 
some  indefinable  way,  a  motor  car  seemed  to  rob  him  of  his 
strength. 

“  It  will  do  me  good  to  walk,”  he  said. 

“No,  no!  Here  is  the  car,  now.” 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  all  seated,  the  two  ladies  in 
back,  and  Bert  on  the  front  seat  with  the  chauffeur. 

The  house  was  well  back  from  the  road  with  a  long  wind¬ 
ing  driveway.  Down  this  the  car  glided  noiselessly. 

Suddenly,  however,  as  they  made  the  turn,  there  was  a 
crash  !  Another  machine  coming  swiftly  along,  the  driver  not 
hearing  their  horn— or  carelessly  unmindful— smashed  into 
the  front  end  of  their  car. 


Andy:  1  dinna  think  ye  need  keep  th’  dooty  on  steel 

NAE  MORE,  OONCLE  ! 


Of  course  he  was  the  only  one  hurt.  It  always  happens 
that  way.  She  bent  over  him  almost  hysterically  as  he  lay 
unconscious  on  the  ground,  the  blood  streaming  from  a  cut  in 
the  head.  The  chauffeur,  who  had  been  thrown  some  six  feet, 
in  the  meantime  had  run  across  the  way  to  the  doctor  s  house. 
That  individual  now  approached. 

“A  bad  cut,”  he  observed.  He  was  carried  by  the  two 
men  back  into  the  house.  They  took  him  upstairs  in  the  front 
chamber. 

He  opened  his  eyes. 

“What’s  the  matter?  Oh,  yes!” 

He  smiled. 

“Pretty  tough,  eh,  Doc?” 

“You’ll  be  all  right,”  said  the  doctor,  “only  I’ll  have  to 
take  a  stitch  or  two  in  that  cut.  ’ 

“  Fire  away  !  ” 

By  this  time  the  doctor’s  assistant  had  arrived  with  the 
ether  apparatus. 

“Have  I  got  to  take  that  stuff?  ” 

“  It’s  better.” 

The  doctor  went  to  the  door.  In  the  hall  there  was  an 
anxious  young  lady. 

“Oh,  Doctor,  is  he - ” 

The  man  of  science  smiled. 

“  He’ll  be  all  right,”  he  said,  “  I  can  assure  you.  At  first 
I  thought  there  might  be  a  serious  fracture.  But  there’s  only 
a  deep  cut.  I’m  going  to  put  him  under  ether  and  sew  it  up. 
Why,  he’ll  probably  be  up  to-morrow,  with  a  bandage  of 

course - ” 

“  As  soon  as  that !  ” 

“  Why,  certainly.  And  now  may  I  have  some  hot  water?  ” 
She  hurried  downstairs  to  give  the  orders  while  the 
doctor  waited  restlessly  in  the  hall.  When  she  came  back  she 
said,  her  face  very  thoughtful : 

“Are  you  sure,  Doctor,  that  he  hasn’t  got  a  broken  leg?  ” 
“Why,  certainly.” 

«  Well,  I’m  quite  sure  he  has.  I  noticed  it  when  they  were 
carrying  him  in.” 

She  touched  his  arm. 

“  Come  in  this  room,”  she  said.  “  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  it.” 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  knock  on  Bert’s  door. 

“  May  I  come  in?  ” 

“  Come  in.” 

There  he  was,  lying  awkwardly  in  bed.  His  face — what 
there  was  to  be  seen  of  it  outside  of  the  bandages — flushed 
red. 

“  Pm  so  sorry  it  happened.” 

He  motioned  to  his  head. 

“  Hang  the  luck!  ”  he  said.  “That  part  of  it’s  all  right. 
I  don’t  mind  a  cut  in  my  head.  Why,  I’d  be  away  from 
here  before  this,  if  that  was  all.  But  they  tell  me  my  leg  is 
broken.  They’ve  got  it  in  splinters,  and  it  feels — well — numb.” 

“  So  I  heard.  Well,  you  must  make  the  best  of  it.  And 
to  think  it  was  my  fault  in  insisting  in  taking  you  off  in  that 
car.  Oh,  dear,”  she  bent  over  him  solicitously,  “does  it, 
she  asked,  “  make  so  much  difference  to  you — being  obliged 
to  stay  here.” 

“Well,  I  should  say  so!”  he  growled,  petulantly.  And 
then :  “  But  it’s  all  right,  of  course.  Don’t  you  feel  badly 
about  it.” 

“  But  I  do — terribly.  Will  you  ’  ’ — she  looked  at  him 
anxiously — “let  me  do  all  I  can  for  you — to  make  up?  ” 


“That’s  good  of  you  to  say  that.” 

He  looked  at  her  gratefully.  It  was  a  new  sensation  this. 
Besides,  now  that  he  was  in  a  certain  sense  helpless,  he 
seemed  to  feel  easier.  His  awkwardness  was  disappearing. 

“  I  hate  to  put  you  to  all  this  trouble,”  he  said. 

“  Trouble !  As  if  it  wasn’t  my  fault.  Now  you  must  let 
me  do  everything  for  you.  Will  you  promise?  ” 

“But  how  about  one  of  those  trained  nurses?  As  long 
as  I’ve  got  to  be  here -  But,  say!  ”  he  exclaimed,  inter¬ 

rupting  himself,  “  I  don’t  have  to  stay  here  !  There’s  a  hos¬ 
pital  somewhere  around.  Now  I  must  go  there — at  once!  ” 

She  sat  down  in  the  chair  beside  the  bed,  and  looked  at 
him  earnestly. 

“  Do  you  honestly  and  truly  want  to  go  to  the  hospital?  ” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  upset  your  house.” 

“  Aside  from  that — which  doesn’t  mean  anything — would 
you  rather  be  here  or  there?  ” 

And  he  smiled  back,  as  his  hand  reached  out  for  hers: 

“Here,  of  course.” 

*  *  * 

The  days  passed.  She  read  aloud  to  him.  ;They  talked 
together.  Also  other  seemingly  slight  things  happened — 
things  which  on  several  occasions  have  been  known  to  change 
the  course  of  empires. 

“That  leg  of  mine  must  be  getting  on  great,”  he  said,  at 
the  end  of  a  week.  “  The  doctor  set  it  so  that  I  can’t  move 
it  at  all.  I  wonder  when  the  splints  can  be  taken  off.  He 
hasn't  been' around  for  several  days.” 

“  Are  you  in  a  hurry  to  go  ?  ”  she  smiled. 

“  Not  the  least  in  the  world.” 

“  Well,  .then,  you  let  me  take  care  of  you.” 

He  rose  up. 

“On  one  condition.” 

“  And  that  is— — ” 

“  That  you  let  me  take  care  of  you.  all  the  rest  of  your 
life.” 

He  held  out  his  arms.  Her  head  sank  on  his  shoulder. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

At  last  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him  solemnly. 

“Dear,”  she  said,  “I  have  a  confession  to  make.  Will 
you  promise  to  forgive  me  in  advance?  ” 

“I’ll  promise  anything.” 

“Well,  then,  that  day  when  you  were  hurt,  the  doctor 
said  you  were  all  right— there  was  only  one  cut — you’d  be  up 
in  the  morning.  I  knew  you’d  be  gone  the  next  day  if  some¬ 
thing  wasn’t  done.  And  so  I  persuaded  him  to  set  your  leg. 
But  it  never  was  broken,  dear.  I— just— wanted— to— keep— 
you  here.” 

And  he  replied,  solemnly : 

“Don’t  I  know  it?  Haven’t  I  had  those  splints  off  in 
your  absence  every  day  now  for  the  last  few  days  ? 

Chesterton  Todd. 
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All  Men  Are  Free  and  Equal  with  a  Waterman’s  Ideal  Fountain  Pen 


Trust  to  the  good  sense  o/^ 
the  American  people ' 


The  good  sense  of  the  American  People  has  been  the  encouragement  and  strength 
of  statesmen,  reformers,  merchants  and  inventors.  It  is  this  good  sense  which  has 
been  quick  to  appreciate  the  aid  to  literary  work,  the  conduct  of  business  and 
social  correspondence  given  by 


The  commercial  adaptation  of  the  immortal  Lincoln’s  tribute  to  the  good  sense  of  Americans  was 
the  constant  encouragement  of  the  late  Mr.  L.  E.  Waterman,  and  is  of  the  company  which  he 
founded,  in  the  production  of  a  really  practical  fountain  pen. 


February  1  2  th,  1909 

marked  by  honoring  the  Centennial  Birthday  of  the  emancipator  of  a  nation’s  slaves,  is  the 


Quarter-Centennial  Anniversary 
of 


Waterman’s  Ideal  Fountain  Pen 


Universally  known  to  fulfil  every  writing  purpose  in  a  convenient  and  accurate  manner,  and, 
backed  by  an  enormous  plant  and  substantial  policy,  is  sold  by  the  best  dealers  throughout  the  land. 


209  State  St.,  Chicago 
12  Golden  Lane,  London 


ALLEN’S  FOOT-EASE 

^  Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 


Allen’s  Foot —Fast,  a  powder  for  tlie 
feet.  It  relieves  painful,  swollen,  smarting, 


nervous  feet,  and  instantly  takes  the  sting 
out  of  corns  and  bunions.  It's  the  great- 
est  comfort  discovery  of  the  age. 
Allen’s  Foot—  Kase  makes  tight-fitting  or 
new  shoes  feel  easy.  It  is  a  certain  cure  for 
ingrowing  nails,  sweating,  callous  and  hot, 
tired,  aching  feet.  We  have  over  30,000 

O'-  in . .  TRY  IT  TO-DAY.  Sold 

by  all  Druggists  and  Shoe  Stores,  25c.  Do 
not  accept  any  substitute.  Sent  by 
mail  for  25c.  in  stamps 


“In  a  pinch  FREE 

use  Allen’s  1  “  » 

Foot-Ease.”  AUEN  S.  OUISTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Around 

Porto  Pi'eo 


The  special  tours  of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.  occupy  three  weeks,  and  are  ideal  yachting 
excursions  on  summer  seas.  The  steamers  have  every  con¬ 
venience,  with  only  outside  staterooms.  They  circle  the 
entire  island  and  stop  at  many  interesting  and  historic  locali¬ 
ties.  The  ship  is  the  tourist’s  hotel  during  the  entire  trip,  so 
that  the  labor  and  inconvenience  of  land  travel  is  avoided. 

The  special  tourist  rate  for  this  cruise  is  $140, which 
includes  every  expense.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 


THE  NEW  YORK  &  PORTO  RICO  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

12  Broadway,  New  York,  or 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  New  York,  and  all  Principal  Cities 
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SPARKS 

m FROM  OLD  ANVILS 


Some  Women 


They'll  not  allow  our  friend  Miss  Vermilli 
lo  be  handsome. 

Oh,  surely,  she  is  a  pretty  woman. 

1  am  very  glad  you  think  so,  ma’am. 

She  has  a  charming  fresh  color. 

Yes,  when  it  is  fresh  put  on. 

Oh,  fie!  I’ll  swear  her  color  is  natural: 
have  seen  it  come  and  go  ! 

I  dare  swear  you  have,  ma’am  :  it  goes  off 
night,  and  comes  again  in  the  morning. 

True,  ma’am,  it  not  only  comes  and  goes;  bt 
what’s  more,  egad,  her  maid  can  fetch 
carry  it ! 

Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  how  I  hate  to  hear  you  talk 
But  surely,  now,  her  sister  is,  or  was, 
handsome. 

Who?  Mrs.  Evergreen?  O,  Lord!  She’s  si 
and-fifty,  if  she’s  an  hour! 

Now,  positively,  you  wrong  her;  fifty-two 
fifty-three  is  the  utmost — and  I  don’t  think  < 
looks  more. 

Ah !  there’s  no  judging  by  her  looks,  uni 
one  could  see  her  face. 

Well,  well,  if  Mrs.  Evergreen  does  take  sor 
pains  to  repair  the  ravages  of  time,  you  mi 
allow  she  effects  it  with  great  ingenuity ;  a 
surely  that’s  better  than  the  careless  manner 
which  the  Widow  Ochre  caulks  her  wrinkles. 

Nay,  now.  Lady  Sneerwell,  you  are  sevf 
upon  the  widow.  Come,  come,  ’tis  not  that  s 
paints  so  ill — but,  when  she  has  finished  1 
face,  she  joins  it  on  so  badly  to  her  neck,  tl 
she  looks  like  a  mended  statue,  in  which  the  co 
noisseur  may  see  at  once  that  the  head  is  mo 
ern,  though  the  truck’s  antique.  .  .  . 

What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Simper? 

Why,  she  has  very  pretty  teeth. 

Yes;  and  on  that  account,  when  she  is  neith 
speaking  or  laughing  (which  very  seldom  ht 
pens),  she  never  absolutely  shuts  her  mouth,  t 
leaves  it  always  on  ajar,  as  it  were — thus. 

How  can  you  be  so  ill-natured? 

Nay,  I  allow  even, that’s  better  than  the  pai 
Mrs.  Prim  takes  to  conceal  her  losses  in  fro 
She  draws  her  mouth  till  it  positively  resembi 
the  aperture  of  a  poor’s-box,  and  all  her  wo^ 
appear  to  slide  out  edgewise,  as  it  were — tht 
How  do  you  do,  Madam ?  Yes,  Madam. 

Sheridan — School  for  Scandal 


“  A  man  recently  found  nine  pearls  in  I 
oyster  stew,  but  the  hot  milk  had  ruined  till 
value.”  “These  get-rich-quick-schemes  ne>j 
pan  out.  Now,  if  he  had  found  nine  oysters, 


would  have  had  something.1 
Journal. 


-Louisville  Couri 


EUROP) 


A  SERIES  OF 
20  TOURS 


“There’s  a  delight! : 
sense  of  security  a:|| 


comfort  while  traveli  i| 
with  Raymond  &  Wh  ■ 
comb  that  makes  t ; 
trip  peculiar  to  itself 


SMALL  PARTIES.  TH 
BEST  OF  EVERYTHIN' 


AT  THE  BEST  TIM 


Raymond  &  Whitcomb  I. 


Other  tours  to 
CALIFORNIA 
MEXICO 
FLORIDA 


225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  I 
306  Washington  Street,  Boston  I 
1005  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelpl  I 
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EVERY  LASSIE' 

HAS  HER  LADDIE 

THIS 

yom  4 

CHANCE 
ET  ""THE 
Ibenefit 
'of  my  LONG 
AND  VARIED 
EXPERIENCE  I 
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•  advertising  PAYS  ” 

USE  MODERN  METHODS 


Souls 

A  SOUL  is  an  imaginary,  inalienable 
and  intangible  something  which 
cannot  be  cut  out  by  a  surgeon,  dosed  by 
a  physician,  mowed  down  by  the  grim 
reaper  or  embalmed  by  the  undertaker, 
but  it  can  be  somewhat  jollied  along  by 
the  preacher. 

Souls  are  of  two  kinds, — saved  and 
lost,  and,  while  lost  souls  may  be  saved, 


it  is  hard  to  lose  a  soul  that  has  once 
been  saved. 

It  has  been  said  that  two  souls  equal 
one  thought,  which  equals  one  or  more 
issues  which  frequently  evolve  into  an 
argument  or  scrap  and  terminating 
sometimes  in  divorce  and  alimony. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  weigh  the 
soul,  but  they  have  not  yet  got  beyond 
the  magazine  sections  of  the  yellow 
newspapers.  Ellis  O.  Jones. 


Back  to  ihe  Farm 
“\Y/ELL,  Silas,  what  did  you  find 
W  new  down  to  the  city?  ” 

“Why,  somethin’  wuth  seein’.  The 
hull  place  is  full  o’  cabs  with  cash  regis¬ 
ters  on  ’em,  an’  red  flags  to  show  folks 
it’s  dangerous  to  dispute  the  fare.  They 
call  ’em  taxidermy  cabs,  ’cause  ef  you 
don’t  mind,  the  drivers  ’ll  jest  take  the 
skin  off  ye.”  * 
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“  While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope." 
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“I  SHALL  be  glad,” 
said  Senator  Root, 
to  the  members  of  the 
J®  New  York  Legislature,  “  to 
OSm  -  at  liberty  to 
consult  you  freely, 
as  occasion  offers, 
J  upon  the  practical  operation 
$  of  measures  pending  before 
the  National  Congress. 

N  If  you  think  it  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  State  of  New  York,  for  example, 
as  I  now  think  it  would  be,  to  have  a  parcels 
post  provision  included  in  our  postal  laws 
[applause],  so  that  the  39,000  rural  free  de¬ 
livery  wagons,  instead  of  driving  around  the 
country  with  empty  buggies,  as  they  do  now, 
shall  earn  enough  to  pay  their  salary  by 
carrying  small  packages  to  the  people  they 
serve — if  you  think  that  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  interests  of  the  State  of  New  York,  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  say  so,  and  if  you 
think  I  am  wrong  in  that  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  you  say  that. 

Alackaday,  and  this  is  the  Senator 
who  was  decried  as  likely  to  be  the 
creature  of  corporations,  and  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  a  Senator  who  was  president  of 
an  express  company! 

It  is  delightful  to  have  Mr.  Root  to 
represent  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
Senate.  He  not  only  succeeds  Mr. 
Platt  in  that  service,  but  also  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Republican  party  in 
New  York  State.  Governor  Hughes 
has  never  been  the  leader  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  but  a  sort  of  Repub¬ 
lican  privateer,  with  a  license  from  the 
people  to  sail  the  political  seas  and  take 
such  prizes  as  offered  and  sink  what¬ 
ever  craft  seemed  to  need  sinking.  He 
has  done  the  Republican  party  in  the 
State  an  immense  deal  of  good,  and 
has  had  more  than  any  one  else  to  do 
with  bringing  it  to  such  a  state  of  re¬ 
pentance  and  agitation  as  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  election  by  the  legislature  of 
a  man  of  Mr.  Root’s  dimensions.  With 
Mr.  Hughes  as  Governor  and  Mr.  Root 
as  Senator  and  organization  leader, 
Republican  politics  in  this  State  ought 


to  climb  to  a  level,  not  absolutely  dizzy, 
perhaps,  but  distinctly  respectable,  and 
the  Democratic  party,  if  it  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  business  at  all,  will  have  to 
climb  to  match.  Between  a  party  that 
is  on  the  rails  and  a  party  in  the  ditch 
there  cannot  be  any  real  competition. 

Senator  Root’s  speech  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  at  Albany  when  he  thanked  them 
for  making  him  Senator  was  a  call 
to  the  State  of  New  York  and  all  the 
States  to  exert  their  powers  of  self- 
government.  He  adjured  the  States 
to  send  no  jobs  to  Washington  which 
could  possibly  be  done  at  home. 
That  the  States  might  maintain  effi¬ 
cient  machinery  for  the  transaction  of 
their  own  business,  he  objected  to  the 
weakening  of  State  legislatures  by  tak¬ 
ing  from  them  any  powers  which  they 
now  possessed,  and  on  that  ground  he 
pronounced  against  the  plan  of  popu¬ 
lar  election  of  United  States  Senators. 

Governor  Hughes,  who  wants  direct 
nominations,  has  been  thought  to  favor 
popular  elections  of  Senators,  and  there 
is  much  speculation  as  to  whether  Root 
and  Hughes  will  pull  together.  Very 
likely  they  will  not  see  all  things  with 
a  single  eye,  but  they  are  two  very  able 
men  and  both  bent  on  good  and  effi¬ 
cient  government.  Neither  of  them  has 
time  nor  appetite  for  unnecessary  per¬ 
sonal  squabbles,  and  persons  who  hope 
to  profit  by  rivalries  between  them  will 
be  disappointed. 


'T'HERE  is  much  cause  for  rejoicing 
in  the  row  over  the  intended  clos¬ 
ing.  of  St.  John’s  Chapel  in  New  York 
by  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  Church. 
Some  active  animosities  have  grown 
out  of  it  which  are  not  obviously  val¬ 
uable.  Ladies  have  been  heard  to  ex¬ 
press  indifference  to  the  joys  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  state  if  they  must  be  shared  with 
the  Rector  of  Trinity;  a  clergyman 
lately  rather  popular  is  execrated  as  a 
narrow-minded  tyrant  by  partisans  op¬ 
posed  to  him ;  the  Trinity  vestry  is  held 
up  to  condemnation  as  quite  too  secu¬ 
lar  and  worldly  wise  to  control  a  great 
fund  dedicated  to  spiritual  uses.  There 
are  even  rumors  of  acute  differences 
in  the  Trinity  vestry  itself,  and  the  con¬ 


gregation  of  St.  John’s  has  gone  to 
law  and  got  an  injunction  from  that 
pious  churchman,  Judge  Erlanger, 
against  disturbance  of  the  worship  by 
which  they  wish  to  profit.  These  are 
details  which  are  rather  distressful, 
but  on  the  whole,  the  row  is  very 
wholesome.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  in¬ 
structive  to  Dr.  Manning;  it  has  stimu¬ 
lated,  almost  violently,  the  interest  in 
the  religious  services  at  St.  John’s,  and 
it  has  shaken  up  the  vestry  of  Trinity 
so  that  they  must  feel,  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  that  their  ecclesiastical  duties  are 
the  most  important  ones  they  have  in 
charge. 

All  that  is  first  rate.  The  vestry  of 
Trinity  are  decent,  conscientious  and 
responsible  men— about  as  good  a  com¬ 
pany  as  could  be  gathered  to  control  a 
great  church  property — but  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  for  them  to  have  their 
administration  of  their  charge  freely 
discussed,  and  their  mistakes,  when 
they  make  any  as  freely  expounded. 
Miss  Mary  Garden  says :  “  Too  much 
is  hidden.”*  We  guess  that  is  so,  and 
that  honest  exposure,  with  song  and 
dance,  makes  considerably  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  good  conduct  in  the 
human  family.  No  doubt  all  the  vestry 
of  Trinity  are  pew-holders  in  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera  House,  and  disposed 
to  cling  to  their  chosen  places  of  edi¬ 
fication.  Never  mind.  Let  them  go 
round  to  Mr.  Hammerstein’s  and  sit 
conscientiously  under  Miss  Garden  a 
few  times.  Her  doctrine  is  good  for 
them,  any  how. 


\X/E  respect  its  application  also  by 
Mr.  John  La  Farge.  When  Mr. 


La  Farge  accepted  the  Architectural 
League’s  medal  “  with  some  reticence 
of  thanks,”  he  submitted  that  timely 
employment  by  architects  in  New  York 
would  have  done  him  much  more  good. 
That  was  interesting  and  very  much 
to  the  point,  and  such  shedding  of  the 
veils  of  decorum  as  was  incident  to  it 
was  very  profitable  to  art.  There  are 
lots  of  truths  about  that  ought  to  go 
naked,  and  the  apoplexies  that  might 
result  from  the  shock  to  some  of  the 
people  who  saw  them  would  not  be 
the  least  of  the  benefits  that  their  ex¬ 
posure  conferred. 
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TO  BE  KEYED  HIGH,  INTELLECTUALLY,  IS  TO  HAVE  GREAT  SYMPATHY  FOR  SADNESS  AND  A  KEEN  APPRECIATION  OF  THE 

DROLL  AND  LUDICROUS 


Wisdom  That  Smiles 


THE  day  of  the  man  without  a  sense  of  humor  is  about 
over. 

As  intelligence  advances  this  sense  is  recognized  as  an 
essential  asset. 

Without  it,  a  man  is  not  wanted  in  high  places. 

Those  products  of  conventionality  and  ignorance:  the 
humorless  warriors,  kings  and  fanatics,  who  fill  so  much  space 
in  the  world’s  history,  were  not  great,  if  looked  at  from  the 
broadest  point  of  view. 

Shakespeare,  the  greatest  intellect  the  world  has  known, 
was  a  humorist. 

To  know  what  is  ridiculous  is  to  know  what  is  sensible. 
Lincoln,  Franklin,  Lowell,  John  Hay,  Emerson,  Thomas  B. 
Reed,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  were  humorists. 

Of  the  grave  fools  Beecher  remarked: 

“  Some  people  are  so  dry  that  you  might  soak  them  in  a 
joke  for  a  month,  and  it  would  not  get  through  their  skins.” 

Mark  Twain  could  have  done  service  in  statesmanship 
better  than  many  solemn-minded,  so-called  great  men,  had  he 
turned  his  genius  in  this  direction. 

It  is  reported  that  Lincoln  once  said  he  would  rather  have 
written  the  Nasby  letters  than  be  president. 

And  he  could  have  written  the  Nasby  letters  or  something 
as  satirical  and  amusing. 

To  be  keyed  high,  intellectually,  is  to  have  great  sympathy 
for  sadness  and  keen  appreciation  for  the  droll  and  ludicrous. 

“  And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing,  ’  tis  that  I  may  not 
weep,”  said  Byron. 

The  sober  duties  of  state  or  church  are  best  entrusted  to 
those  who  have  the  “saving  grace.” 

That  there  is  a  time  for  witticism  and  a  degree  of  indul¬ 
gence  appropriate  to  occasions  and  one’s  profession  is  unde¬ 
niable. 

That  Sydney  Smith  was  too  much  of  a  wit  to  be  a 
bishop— 75  years  ago— is  probably  true. 


When  Lincoln  was  a  candidate  for  the  State  legislature 
and  practicing  law  in  Illinois,  he  was  wont  to  amuse  his 
auditors  and  point  a  moral  with  quaint  anecdotes,  but  when 
he  became  a  candidate  for  president  he  was  no  doubt 
discreet  in  not  diverting  from  the  straight  seriousness  of  his 
subject. 

But  without  a  sense  of  humor  Lincoln  would  never  have 
been  president. 

Its  very  seriousness  makes  existence  a  joke. 

There  never  was  a  funeral  without  a  smile  in  it. 

The  more  solemn,  grand,  or  pretentious  the  event  the 
funnier  is  the  little  incongruity. 

A  king  on  his  throne  brushing  a  persistent  fly  off  his 
nose  is  funnier  than  a  country  bumpkin  doing  the  same 
thing. 

Humor  as  a  general  thing  is  just  a  hair’s  breadth  removed 
from  pathos. 

A  drunken  man  trying  to  keep  his  balance  and  scratch  a 
light  with  a  toothpick,  looks  funny,  but  it  is  pathetic  if  for 
the  moment  we  blot  out  the  spectacle  before  us  and  think  of 
the  drunkard's  wife  and  hungry  children. 

A  fat  man  running  for  a  train  looks  funny,  but  this  that  is 
so  amusing  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  fatal  illness. 

The  light  flings  at  the  marriage  relation  and  all  subjects 
for  jesting  are  to  be  looked  at  singly,  and  at  the  moment 
with  no  thought  of  the  serious  side.  Seriousness  is  too  often 
fatuous  dignity.  Wit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  often  mere 
levity  that  makes  a  shallow  joke  of  everything  in  a  world  of 
much  sorrow  and  disease  of  soul,  but  to  see  both  in  their  right 
relation  is  the  instinct  of  all  healthy  minds. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  genial  incoming  President 
has  a  sense  of  humor. 

The  country  is  in  no  immediate  danger.  A  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor  is  what  saves  the  individual,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  save  a  nation. 
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Please  Settle  This  Privately 

THE  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations 
having  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  proclaim  that  “  from 
a  constitutional  standpoint 
this  is  not  a  Christian  coun¬ 
try,”  the  Joint  Diocesan  Lesson  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  have  promptly  recorded  their 
earnest  protest  against  any  such  state¬ 
ment. 

Cannot  the  Hebrew  and  Episcopal 
brethren  settle  this  difference  privately 
behind  the  synagogue  or  the  Diocesan 
barn,  instead  of  involving  the  country 
in  a  futile  and  possibly  sanguinary 
wrangle  over  it?  The  Jewish  brethren 
have  worded  their  statement  with  dis¬ 
cretion,  but  if  argument  on  it  should 
become  general  and  penetrate  into  the 
South,  there  are  descendants  of  the 
Covenanters  in  the  hill  districts  whose 
impulsive  piety  might  lead  to  gun  play. 

Happily,  under  our  constitution,  it  is 
just  as  lawful  for  Jews  to  proclaim  that 
this  is  not  a  Christian  country  as  for 
Episcopalians  to  proclaim  that  this  is  not 
a  Jewish  country,  but  lots  of  things  that 
are  lawful  are  not  expedient. 

Too  Zealous,  That  Was  All 

THE  stewards  of  the  Republic  ac¬ 
cused  story-writer  Jim  Connolly  of 
cowardice. 

Not  a  likely  charge. 

What  seems  to  have  ailed  Brother 
Jim  was  excess  of  zeal  in  his  calling  as 
newspaper  reporter  and  maritime  critic. 

That  a  mere  matter  of  the  interests 
of  sixteen  hundred  imperilled  lives 
should  interfere  with  his  getting  his 
special  piece  out  by  wireless  was  uncom- 
prehensible  to  him  and  brought  him  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  passenger 
who  complained. 

Sentiment 

EAFARING  is  a  sentimental  call¬ 
ing. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  sound 
reason  outside  of  sentiment  why  Cap¬ 
tain  Sealby  and  Second  Officer  Williams 
should  have  elected  to  go  down  in  cold 
and  unwholesome  water  with  the  punc¬ 
tured  Republic  instead  of  being  com¬ 
fortably  removed  when  they  sent  the 
rest  of  the  crew  away. 

But  after  all,  sentiment  is  one  of  the 


most  powerful  forces  that  work  in 
human  affairs  and  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  disparage  any  action  merely 
because  it  seemed  to  be  based  on  senti¬ 
ment. 

Nearly  all  heroism  has  its  basis  in 
sentiment.  It  comes  in  wonderfully 
handy  to  influence  human  behavior  for 
good  in  great  crises. 


Misplacement  of  Censure 

SENATOR  JEFF  DAVIS,  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  says  that  speculation  in  cot¬ 
ton  is 

gambling  in  the  flesh,  in  the  blood  and  in 
the  bones  of  women  and  children  of  the 
South,  who  are  forced  by  the  robbery  and 
spoliation  of  these  gamblers  to  toil  from  day¬ 
light  until  dark  to  produce  the  subject  matter 
of  this  gambling  transaction. 

Somehow  we  are  not  able  to  follow 
the  Senator  in  this  interesting  deduc¬ 
tion.  Isn’t  it  the  greedy  and  remorse¬ 
less  mills,  and  the  selfish  human  swine 
who  wear  shirts  and  chemises,  that  the 
women  and  children  of  the  South  have 
to  toil  to  supply,  rather  than  the  brok¬ 
ers  who  bet  on  the  price  of  cotton  and 
often  lose? 


Which  Ails  It? 

POPE  DEPLORES  UNBELIEF 

AFFLICTS  SOCIETY,  HE  SAYS,  IN  AP¬ 
PROVING  BEATIFICATION  OF  JOAN 
OF  ARC. 

— Newspaper  headline. 


THERE  are  two  kinds  of  unbelief; 

unbelief  in  what  is  so,  and  un¬ 
belief  in  what  is  not  so.  Is  the  good 
Pope  able  to  discern  from  which  of 
these  unbeliefs,  society,  as  he  sees  it, 
is  suffering? 


SOMEHOW,  to  read  “  England  and 
the  English  ”  in  Scribner’s  gives 
the  sensation  of  talk  with  the  receiver 
of  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad. 

Down  on  Cigarettes 

There  is  already  a  State  law  in  Arkansas 
prohibiting  the  giving  away  of  _  cigarettes 
and  cigarette  papers,  and  there  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature  a  bill  imposing  a  fine 
on  the  man  who  has  in  his  possession  any 
of  these  accursed  things.  Is  _  it  incredible 
that  an  Arkansas  Legislature  in  labor  now 
ar.d  then  brings  forth  a  Jeff  Davis? — Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal. 

IT  is  not  incredible.  Neither  is  in¬ 
credible  that  a  good  deal  of  anti¬ 
rum  legislation  done  in  the  spirit  of 
the  bill  above  described  will  break 
down  promptly  in  use  and  have  to  be 
done  over. 

And,  by  the  way,  in  the  present  re¬ 


formatory  temper  of  the  public  mind, 
how  long  will  it  be  before  the  fight 
turns  against  all  forms  of  tobacco?  Can 
tobacco  be  exterminated  when  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams  and  the  rest  fetch  their  micro¬ 
scopes  and  scales  and  tell  us  what  it 
does  to  man?  Of  course  it’s  bad  for 
us.  Nobody  doubts  that. 

Standard  of  Crime 

IT  is  inexplicable  how  those  pessimistic 
carpers,  who  are  accustomed  to  hit 
all  the  minor  chords  with  the  loud  pedal 
on,  can  fail  to  see  all  about  them  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  progress  and  the 
reddening  dawn  of  a  new  day  in  the 
social  yeast.  And  especially  is  this  true 
in  matters  pertaining  to  crime. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general 
standards  of  crime  have  been  immeas¬ 
urably  raised  of  late.  Nowadays  a  man 
can  do  almost  anything  and  get  away 
with  it,  provided  he  can  arouse  the 
sympathy  of  the  special  lady  writers  and 
pay  the  experts. 

Ah,  brothers,  who  can  say  that  all 
this  does  not  make  for  the  general  up¬ 
lift?  How  can  we  hope  to  realize  the 
better  things  of  life  until  crime  has 
been  made  perfectly  safe? 


They  Live 


THE  good  things  some  men  did  are 
still  walking  around  on  two  feet. 


“i  SAY,  MAMMA,  CAN  ANGELS  FLY  WHEN 

they’re  first  hatched  out?” 


THE  VANISHING  HORSE-THIEF 


The  Constable:  now,  gen 'l' men,  we've  traced  these 

PRINTS  O'  THE  MAN  TO  THIS  STUMP  ;  FROM  HERE  ON  THAR  S 

Wot’s  become  o’  the  man?  " 


HERE  CLOOS, - THE  FUT-PRINTS  O'  THE  HOSS  AN’  THE  FUT- 

ONLY  THE  FUT-PRINTS  O'  THE  HOSS.  NOW,  THE  QUESTION  IS 


A  Valentine  Regret 

HEN  Love  went  hunting  he  was  bravely  dressed, 
A  jaunty  cap  upon  his  curls  was  pressed, 

A  hunting-coat  he  wore,  of  hue 
To  match  his  heart,  so  eager,  true — 

When  Love  was  hopeless,  he  was  at  his  best. 

When  Love  drew  rein,  and  checked  the  killing  pace, 
A  fatal  shadow  crossed  the  glowing  face, 

He  thought  the  chase  was  over,  done, 

The  prize  was  his,  so  nearly  won- 
When  Love  was  winning,  he  was  losing  place! 


When  Love  stood  still,  and  thought  to  have  his  way, 
With  blast  of  horn  to  bluster  of  the  day, 

With  ragged  coat  and  tangled  hair, 

And  dusty  cap,  he  did  not  care — 

When  Love  was  sure,  the  quarry  slipped  away  ! 

— Charles  Irvin  Junkin, 


«‘X/ES,  sir.  This  is  a  house  for  summer  boarders,  and  that 
JL  large  building  next  door  is  a  sanitarium. 

“What’s  the  sanitarium  for?” 

“  The  folks  who  board  with  us  one  summer  generally  stay 
there  the  second  year.” 
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“you  say  he  has  broken  his  engagement?” 

“  YES  !  she  never  told  him  her  family  lived  in  an 
onion.” 


Saving  the  Republic 

Rescue  Due  Entirely  to  Vivisection 

THAT  the  recent  marvelous  rescue 
of  sixteen  hundred  people  from 
the  ill-fated  steamship  Republic  was 
|  due  entirely  to  the  many  experiments 
made  upon  animals  is  not  generally 
known,  owing  to  the  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  many  against  the  advances 
made  in  medical  science. 

The  truth,  however,  can  no  longer 
be  concealed.  Vivisection  did  it. 

Dr.  J.  Hamilton  Slicer,  the  well- 
known  surgeon,  said,  when  interviewed  : 

“  Yes,  it  is  all  true.  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  our  experiments  on  live  ani¬ 
mals  wireless  telegraphy  would  not  be 
woiKi  g  to-day,  saving  the  lives  of  countless  women  and 
children.  Of  course  the  rescue  from  the  Republic  was  but 
an  incident.  We  shall  keep  on  saving  lives  just  like  this,  day 
and  night,  wherever  it  is  necessary.  And  yet  there  are  mis- 
guided  people  who  think  that  vivisection  is  a  crime.’ ’ 

Dr.  Kutham  Inndeep,  the  prominent  appendix  remover, 
(operations  from  $5,000  up,  according  to  social  standing), 
said : 


“  I  am  glad  to  see  that  vivisection  is  at  last  coming  to  its 
own.  Having  cut  up  nearly  two  thousand  cats  and  dogs  my¬ 
self,  I  know  whereof  I’m  talking.  The  Republic  rescue  only 
calls  attention  again  to  the  wonderful  strides  that  medical 
science  is  making,  all  through  animal  experiments.  How  did 
vivisection  bring  about  wireless  telegraphy?  Why,  ask  any 
gentleman  from  the  Rockefeller  Institute.” 

Dr.  Gorem  Slickke,  the  celebrated  leg  grafter,  said : 

“  It  ought  to  be  a  great  comfort  to  every  one  to  know  that 
through  the  advance  in  medical  science,  and  the  continuous 
cutting  up  of  animals,  anybody  may  now  embark  for  Europe 
with  perfect  safety.  Wireless  telegraphy — the  natural  out¬ 
come  of  vivisection — has  made  ocean  travel  safe.  Yes,  yes, 
I  know  that  it  will  be  denied.  But  then,  but  then,  we  are 
prepared  for  calumny.  We  expect  to  be  misunderstood.” 


NOT  HER  AFFINITY 


Shakesveltian  Quotations 

(Especially  Significant  at  This  Time) 
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Emma  Goldman  Accounted  For 

EMMA  GOLDMAN’S  father  died  in  Rochester  last  month. 

He  and  his  wife  were  educated  Russian  Jews;  decent 
people,  apparently,  who  gave  their  daughter  due  education. 
They  did  not  admire  Emma's  views.  The  World  says  that 
Abraham,  the  father,  once  said  to  a  World  reporter :  “  I  am 
not  an  anarchist.  My  wife  and  I  are  business  people,  and  we 
pay  no  attention  to  anything  else.”  That  seems  to  have 
been  the  course  of  life  that  shaped  Emma  into  what  she  be¬ 
came.  Business  people  who  pay  no  attention  to  anything  else 
are  about  as  good  hands  to  raise  anarchists  as  modern  life 
produces.  Business  and  nothing  else  is  not  nearly  enough  to 
raise  children  on. 


Anent  T.  R . 

“  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 

And  when  I  speak,  let  no  dog  bark.” 

Ditto . 

“  Rude  am  I  in  my  speech, 
And  little  bless’d  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace.” 


Anent  Uncle  Joe . 

“  A  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snow-broth;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense.” 

Anent  Joseph  Foraker . 

“If  I  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him.” 
Anent  Tillman . 

“  This  yellow  slave 
Wil!  ....  , 

,  .  .  .  place  thieves, 

And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation, 
With  Senators  on  the  bench.” 

Anent  John  D.. . 

“  One  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  still  be  a  villain. 


To  Joseph  Pulitzer . 

“You  told  a  lie;  an  odious,  damned  lie; 
Upon  my  soul,  a  lie;  a  wicked  lie.” 
Anent  Bill  Taft . 

“  I  have  labored, 

And  vHth  no  little  study,  that  my  teaching 
And  the  strong  course  of  my  authority 
Might  go  one  way.” 

On  March  4,  1909 . 


“  I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head, 
And  this  unwieldy  scepter  from  my  hand, 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart; 


With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown.” 


After  March  4,  1909 . 

“  I’ll  put  a  girdle  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.” 


“  HEY,  THERE!  NOAH  SAYS  YOU  BIG  FELLOWS  HAVE  TO  BREAK 
UP  THAT  GAME - THE  ARK'S  LISTED  TOO  MUCH.'” 
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“Salome” 

“  Q  ALOME,”  text  by  Oscar  Wilde,  turmoil  by  Richard 
O  Strauss,  was  kicked  out  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  two  winters  ago,  after  the  morally  outraged  directors 
had  enjoyed  one  performance.  This  should  cause  no  surprise. 
They  have  always  objected  to  dead-heads  at  the  Metropolitan. 
Oscar  Hammerstein,  with  his  warm  sympathy  for  the  outcast 
and  well  advertised,  took  this  much  discussed  young  female 
under  the  shelter  of  his  hat,  first  on  his  roof  garden  without 
clothes,  and  now  at  his  Opera  House  clad  in  all  the  mighty 
din  of  Strauss’s  multitudinous  orchestra.  Mary  Garden  sings 
— and  dances— Salome,  and  the  public  pays  phenomenal  prices 
to  see  and  hear.  Wilde  said  it  was  his  intention  in  writing 
“Salome”  to  create  “something  curious  and  sensual.” 
Strauss  has  undoubtedly  striven  to  increase  his  effect.  Which 
quality  is  it  in  the  opera  that  attracts  the  public? 

Heaven  knows  (if  Heaven  has  time  to  follow  operatic  do¬ 
ings  in  this  burg)  that  both  qualities  are  there.  The  orchestral 
score  calls  for  112  instruments,  including  a  heckelphone 
(whatever  that  is),  a  tam-tam,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine, 
xylophone,  castanets,  glockenspiel,  two  harps,  an  organ,  a  har¬ 
monium,  and  a  celesta.  The  bass  fiddlers  yank  out  wailful 
strains  on  the  strings  below  the  bridge  of  their  fiddles  while 
Jokanaan’s  head  is  being  ciit  off,  an  effect  which  reacts  on  the 


nerves  much  as  a  certain  note  on  the  piano  reacts  on  a  dog — 
it  makes  you  want  to  howl.  Nearly  everybody  appears  to  be 
singing  a  quarter  of  a  note  off  the  key,  or,  rather,  off  the  keys. 
It  is  difficult  to  detect  when  the  orchestra  has  stopped  tuning 
up  and  begun  to  play.  But  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  detect 
what  the  story  is  all  about,  it  is  only  too  easy ;  which  proves 
that  the  music  does  what  it  sets  out  to  do,  after  all.  Salome 
wants  John  the  Baptist.  Failing,  after  some  very  frank  ef¬ 
forts,  to  get  him  alive,  she  wants  him  dead.  After  she  has 
danced  before  the  leery  eyes  of  Herod  the  King  the  “  Dance 
of  the  Seven  Veils,”  she  demands  “the  head  of  Jokanaan,” 
quite  as  if  she  were  a  minority  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  She  gets  it,  and  as  she  kisses  its  wax  lips 
she  sings  an  amourous  triumph-song  of  inexpressible  beauty 
and  consequently  inexpressible  horror,  at  which  Herod  turns 
moralist  (or  critic),  and  orders  her  killed. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  lacks  the  resources  to  mount  this  work 
as  sumptuously  as  at  the  Metropolitan,  or  to  cast  the  lesser 
parts  so  well.  But  in  Mary  Garden  he  has  a  hungry-eyed 
Beardsley  drawing  come  to  life,  and  in  Dalmores  a  Herod  of 
leery  face  and  glorious  voice,  and  in  Dufranne  a  prophet  who 
comes  up  out  of  his  cistern  thrillingly.  It  isn’t  everybody 
who  can  emerge  with  dignity  from  a  cistern.  And  in  Campa- 


HEROD  and  SALOME 

nini  he  has  a  master  mind  to  control  the  unceasing  warfare  of 
the  mighty  orchestra.  The  performance  does,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  what  Wilde  and  Strauss  intended ;  it  creates  “  something 
curious  and  sensual.”  This  something  is  not  pretty,  so  it 
must  be  Art ! 

Sad  Is  Sad 

A  MOTHER,  who  was  rather  fond  of  the  cheaper  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  cent  melodrama,  one  afternoon  took  her 
young  daughter,  who  had  grown  to  consider  herself  above  that 
sort  of  thing. 

The  daughter  was  bored,  but  the  mother  was  greatly  in¬ 
terested,  and  finally,  when  the  heroine  had  got  into  a  seem¬ 
ingly  inextricable  position,  broke  down  and  sobbed  heartily. 

“  Mother,  I  wouldn’t  cry  here,”  whispered  the  daughter  sig¬ 
nificantly,  accenting  the  last  word. 

“  Let  me  alone,”  replied  the  other  hysterically.  “  If  a  thing 
is  sad,  it’s  sad;  I  can’t  cry  according  to  price.” 


“'T'HEY  say  the  Theatrical  Trust  pays  a  vast  army  of  em- 
1  ployees.” 

“  Indeed  yes.  Why,  think  of  the  newspaper  owners 
alone  !  ” 


’HE  under  do 
praise. 


h 


ets  all  the  sympathy,  but  mighty  little 


His  Wife  ( in  a  whisper) :  there’s  someone  knocking, 

JACK.  SHALI.  I  OPEN  THE  DOOR? 

“no,  it’s  jabber’s  KNOCK.  it’s  a  SPECIAL  KNOCK  I  GAVE 
HIM  SO  I  WOULDN’T  LET  HIM  IN  BY  MISTAKE.” 
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PRESENCE  OF  MIND 
Miss  Lutie  La  Belle,  of  the  lobster  ballet, 

Split  her  dress  down  the  back  in  her  capers; 

Did  she  “beat  it”?  Oh,  no,  she  stood  pat,  and  next  day 
Her  name  was  in  six  daily  papers! 


Where  Hobson  Missed  It 

OUR  good  friend,  R.  P.  Hobson,  M.  C., 
has  made  a  mistake  in  not  stak¬ 
ing  more  of  his  reputation  on  earth¬ 
quakes  and  less  of  it  on  war.  If  he 
keeps  yelling  “War!”  long  enough  his 
judgment  will  doubtless  be  vindicated, 
but  think  what  a  reputation  he  would 
have  had  as  a  seer  if  he  had  begun, 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  to  bid  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  all  the  world,  prepare  for  earth¬ 
quakes  !•  The  essence  of  successful  fore¬ 
casting  is  to  hit  the  season  right.  Mr. 
Hobson  has  offered  war  in  what  has 
turned  out  to  be  the  greatest  earthquake 
season  of  modern  times. 

Inversely  to  the  Distance 

SO  far  as  concerns  differences  with 
the  present  Chief  Executive,  the 
valor  of  Congress  seems  to  be  inversely 
to  the  distance  of  the  Fourth  of  March. 
By  General  G.  Washington’s  Birthday 
Congress  (at  the  present  rate  of  prog¬ 
ress)  will  have  become  absolutely  fear¬ 
less. 


Deans 

President  Eliot  then  spoke  of  the  number 
of  deans  who  have  died  in  his  time  and  de¬ 
clared  that  universities  of  the  country  were 
going  to  need  cordial  and  confident  popular 
support  as  years  go  on. — Boston  Transcript. 

THE  connection  between  the  mortality 
in  deans,  and  the  need  of  popular 
support  for  universities  is  a  trifle  ob¬ 
scure,  but  we  presume  it  exists.  Deans 
lead  an  anxious  and  wearing  life,  but 
they  are  necessary  and  the  supply  of 
them  must  be  maintained,  however  severe 
the  strain  on  the  resources  of  population. 

PERHAPS  the  most  annoying  thing 
about  the  libel  suit  of  President 
Roosevelt  against  the  World  is  that  Wall 
Street  doesn’t  know  just  what  view  to 
take  of  it. 

“  A  RE  you  familiar  with  ‘  The  Man 
Without  a  Country’?”  asked 
the  student  of  English  literature. 

“No,”  replied  the  pretty  summer  girl, 
“  but  I  am  familiar  with  the  country 
without  a  man.” 


Quack! 

A  Compliment,  After  All 

WE  see  in  a  medical  journal  that 
the  Osteopath  is  a  quack.  To 
those  tens  of  thousands  of  patients  pro¬ 
nounced  incurable  by  the  “  Regulars, 
and  who  have  been  permanently  cured 
by  Osteopaths,  this  will  be  of  interest. 
It  may  also  amuse  those  countless  crip¬ 
ples  to  whom  Osteopathy  has  given 
health  and  strength  and  perfect  limbs. 


“then  you  re  a,  bigamist. 

“  OH,  NO  !  YOU  SEE  MARIA  HAS  FIVE 
LIVES  AND  PANSY  HAS  FOUR." 


FAUST  AT  Tip 

Faust — protection.  Mephistopheles — me. 


ONAL  THEATRE 

Marguerite — mr.  taft.  Martha — consumer 
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Uncle  Sam:  leave  that  bear  tamer  alone,  you  pesky  crxttur,  or  he’ll  have  a  ring  in  your  nose  soon 


Oscarlation 


Miss  Garden’s  eyes  filled 
the  impresario’s  neck  and 


with  tears.  She  threw  her  arms  around 
kissed  him. — New  York  Times,  January 


Oh,  bearded  Oscar,  second  Jew 
Salome  was  attentive  to! 

One  could  not  any  plainer  see 
You  are  a-head  of  John  the  B. ! 


The  Spanking  of  the  New  York  Press 

CLEVER  theatrical  managers!  They  have 
the  business  acuteness  to  band  together 
not  only  to  defend  themselves  against  attack 
from  their  enemies,  but  also  to  assume  the  of¬ 
fensive  when  it  is  to  their 
pecuniary  interest  to  do  so. 

Stupid  newspaper  owners ! 
They  are  so  penny-wise  and 
so  fearsome  of  one  another 
that  they  let  the  theatrical 
managers  pick  them  out, 
one  by  one,  and  subject 
them  to  the  most  awful  pun¬ 
ishment  that  can  be  inflicted 


on  a  newspaper  owner — the  loss  of  advertising. 

The  latest  victim  of  managerial  spanking  is  the  New  York 
Press.  It  has  had  difficulties  with  Oscar  Hammerstein. 
Therefore  the  Press  is  made  the  subject  of  an  advertising 
boycott  by  the  Theatrical  Managers’  Association,  of  which 
the  operatic  manager  is  a  member. 

The  result  cannot  be  long  in  doubt.  The  Press  will  splut¬ 
ter  and  fuss  for  a  while,  then  will  come  a  period  of  silence, 
then  such  of  its  writers  as  are  distasteful  to  the  theatrical 
managers  will  be  thrown  out  of  their  employment,  and  then 
the  theatrical  advertisements  will  re-appear  and  the  Press 
will  have  learned  its  lesson. 


Who  can  blame  the  theatrical  managers?  They  have 
learned  their  pojwer  and  as  shrewd  business  men  they  are 
naturally  going  to  use  it.  When  they  can  have  able  and  fear¬ 
less  critics  discharged  from  their  positions,  simply  because 
their  criticisms  do  not  please  the  managers  of  the  shows  criti¬ 
cised,  why  should  they  not  insist  that  all  criticism  should  be 
to  their  liking? 

Just  at  present  managerial  punishment  is  being  visited  on 
the  following  journals: 

The  New  York  Press. 

The  New  York  World. 

The  Chicago  Examiner. 

The  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

The  Ottawa  Free  Press. 

It  is  possible  that  before  this  issue  of  Life  reaches  its 
readers  some  of  these  journals  will  have  yielded  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  and  the  theatrical  managers  will  be  at  liberty  to  take  up 
the  cases  of  other  newspapers  that  have  dared  to  tell  the 
truth. 

*  *  * 

It  is  just  as  well  that  the  public  should  know  where  to 
place  the  responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs.  It  is  not  on 
the  men  who  write  for  the  newspapers.  It  is  not  on  the 
men  who  are  the  immediate  editors  of  the  newspapers.  It  is 
not  even  on  the  advertising  managers  who  frequently  blame 
the  editorial  forces  for  telling  the  truth  and  thereby  alienat¬ 
ing  present  or  possible  advertisers. 

The  responsibility  for  false,  weak  and  ineffective  criticism 
rests  with  the  owners  of  the  newspapers,  who  insist  that  noth¬ 
ing  in  their  news  or  editorial  columns  shall  interfere  with 
their  advertising  receipts.  Newspaper  owners  are  very  brave 
about  making  public  the  pecadilloes  and  the  misfortunes  of 
persons  in  public  and  private  life  who  cannot  fight  back. 
“  Publicity  ”  is  a  weapon  of  which  the  newspaper  owners  are 
niighty  proud,  but  most  of  them  are  equally  careful  about 
using  it  to  correct  the  manners  or  morals  of  big  advertisers. 

If  the  Press,  or  any  other  newspaper  in  a  similar  dilemma, 
should  turn  loose  on  the  criminal  records  of  some  of  its  the¬ 
atrical  assailants  the  same  “publicity”  that  the  newspapers 
give  to  the  intimate  private  history  of  some  poor  girl  who  in 
a  moment  of  misery  and  desperation  attempts  suicide,  the 
public  might  have  greater  respect  for  journalistic  courage  and 
journalistic  ability  to  fight. 

To  see  almost  the  entire  American  press  terrorized  and 
dictated  to  by  a  bunch  of  theatrical  managers  is  to  make  the 
public  distrust  the  newspapers  in  any  matter  which  affects  the 
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pocketbooks  of  their  owners.  To-day  it 
is  a  credulous  newspaper  reader  who  be¬ 
lieves  what  his  newspaper  says. 


As  soon  as  the  case  of  the  Press  has 
been  properly  attended  to,  some  other 
newspaper  will  probably  be  selected  for 
managerial  spanking.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
remarkable  if  one  of  the  newspaper 
owners  should  get  up  the  courage  to 
carry  the  war  into  Africa  and  tell  the 
whole  truth  about  some  theatrical  man¬ 
agements  and  enterprises ;  truths  like 
some  that  are  indicated  in  “The  Easiest 
Way  ’  ’  ;  truths  about  the  careers  and 
practices  of  some  managers  who  are  al¬ 
ways  to  the  front  in  a  fight  against  a 
newspaper  man? 


LIFE 


woman  character  has  an  uplifting  in¬ 
fluence,  if  it  is  pardonable  to  use  that 
overworked  term.  He  also  makes  some 
very  pretty  drives  at  our  system  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  criminals  and  at  the  practices 
of  yellow  journalism.  It  was  surprising 
to  note  how  quickly  these  latter  were 
understood  by  some  persons  who  are 
regular  patrons  and  supporters  of  that 
institution. 


THE  police  get  a 
touch  of  “  The 
Third  Degree  ”  in 
Mr.  Charles  Klein’s 
strong  and  interest¬ 
ing  drama  of  that 
name.  We  are  not 
taken  into  the  dun¬ 
geons  of  Mulberry 
street,  or  into  the 
“freezers”  or 
“cookers”  said  to 
be  maintained  at  Po¬ 
lice  Headquarters, 
j  but  we  are  given  a 
pretty  vivid  idea  of 
the  mental  tortures 
which  accused 
persons  are  sub¬ 
jected  by  one  class 
of  policemen  the 
k/2-—  world  over.  The 
plot  of  “The  Third  Degree”  hinges  on 
the  falsity  of  the  confession  brought  out 
by  the  hypnotic  influence  of  a  strong- 
willed  police  officer  on  a  weak  youth. 
There  are  a  good  many  improbabilities 
in  this  play  which  seeks  to  be  especially 
realistic  in  its  details.  If  we  barred  im¬ 
probabilities  to  dramatists  there  would 
be  very  few  plays  of  any  kind.  In  this 
case  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  strong 
grip  Mr.  Klein’s  powerful  story  gets  on 
the  mind,  and  holds  to  the  very  last  cur¬ 
tain. 

Mr.  Klein  has  used  only  perfectly  le¬ 
gitimate  material.  He  might  entirely  ex¬ 
clude  the  hypnotic  influence — true  as  it 
seems — and  not  lose  any  of  the  veri¬ 
similitude  and  dramatic  force  of  the 
story.  But  psychopathy  is  very  fashion¬ 
able  on  the  stage  just  now,  as  well  as  in 
other  circles  where  they  do  not  know 
anything  about  it,  so  perhaps  Mr.  Klein 
is  to  be  excused  for  introducing  this  un¬ 
necessary  factor.  The  author  has  also 
kept  his  play  clean,  and  his  leading 


The  company  is  well  selected  and  ad¬ 
mirably  trained.  Helen  Ware,  on  whom 
fell  a  heavy  burden  of  artistic  require¬ 
ment,  met  it  and  met  it  successfully  at 
every  turn.  She  seems  to  have  got  under 
the  very  skin  of  the  type  of  girl  she  por¬ 
trays,  and  to  have  developed  in  her  the 
very  things  that  would  have  developed 
in  her  surroundings  and  trials.  She 
gave  her  attractive  qualities  that  are  not 
the  usual  attractive  qualities  of  the  stage 
and  showed  a  strong  originality  in  pass¬ 
ing  by  the  charms  that  may  be  put  on 
with  make-up  and  stage  device.  Her 
Annie  Jeffries  is  a  distinct,  novel  and 
praiseworthy  human  creation.  Mr.  Ralph 
Delmore’s  Captain  Clinton  was  also  a 
good  depiction,  although  of  a  more 
usual  type  and  founded  on  a  well- 
known  ex-Chief  of  Police,  who  was,  as 
the  play  describes,  largely  a  creation  of 
the  yellow  press.  The  performances  of 
Grace  Filkins,  Messrs.  Flood,  Eddinger 
and  Breese  were  also  excellent,  although 
along  more  conventional  lines. 

A  play  like  “The  Third  Degree  ”  de¬ 
serves  the  success  it  will  undoubtedly  at¬ 
tain.  Would  that  every  theatre  in  New 
York  had  one  as  sound,  interesting  and 
well  played.  Metcalfe. 


Life's  (confidential 

"V  Guide? 

jo  Theatre) 


Academy  of  Music—"  The  Music  Master,’ 
with  Mr.  David  Warfield’s  delightful  per 
formance  of  the  title  part 


lnucuiLc  u*  A'***  — 

Astor—“  The  Man  from  Home.”  Amusing 
comedy  with  the  superiority  of.  Indiana 
brains  to  those  of  Europe  as  a  basis. 


Belas co — “  The  Fighting  Hope  Contem¬ 
porary  drama  well  performed  by  Blanche 
Bates  and  good  company.  . 


Bijou — “  A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
Life  in  the  American  capital  laughably  de¬ 
picted  by  Messrs.  Wise  and  Fairbanks. 


picrea  oy  ,,  “““  - - 

Broadway—'  A  Stubborn  Cinderella.  Mu¬ 
sical  comedy  of  the  usual  type. 


ical  comedy  oi  me  usual  tv pc. 

Casino — Musical  comedy  with  Mr.  Eddie 
Foy’s  burlesque  Hamlet  as  the  distinguishing 
feature. 


Circle—''  The  Queen  of  the  Moulin 
Rouge.”  Musical  piece  with  its  strongest 
appeal  to  the  coarse-minded 


Uplifters  of  the  Drama 


IMITATIONS 

she  does  Eddie  Foy,  Anna  Held,  and  the 


You  can  tell  which  is  which  by  the  way  she 
is  dressed; 

She  never  could  act,  and  she  can’t  dance  or 


That’s  why  she  does  bum  imitations— poor 
thing! 


Empire — “What  Every  Woman  Knows. 
Maude  Adams  in  Mr.  Barrie  s  witty  and 
laughable  drive  at  the  weaknesses  ot  ms 
own  countrymen. 

Garrick — “  The  Patriot.”  Fun  ot  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Collier  brand. 


“Hacketi—4 " The  Vampire.”  Hypnotic 

drama.  Interesting. 


ama.  iuicicouhs. 

Hippodrome—' "  The  Battle  in  the  Skies. 
Air-ship  spectacle,  ballet  and  circus. 

Hudson — “  The  Third  Degree.”  See  op¬ 
posite. 

Lyric — “  The  Blue  Mouse.”  Laughable 
but  very  frank  farce  adapted  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  by  Clyde  Fitch 


an  uy  v^iyuc  j- 

Majestic — “  The  Three  Twins.”  Amusing 
musical  farce. 


Manhattan  Opera  House— Grand  opera  wi 
Mr.  Hammerstein  as  impresario 


Maxine  Elliott’s  Theatre—"  The  Chap¬ 
eron.”  Agreeable  little  comedy,  pleasantly 
acted. 


Savoy—'  The  Battle,”  with  Mr.  Wilton 
Lackaye.  _  Socialistic  discussion  with  dra- 


Criterion — “  Samson.”  Mr.  William  Gil- 
lette  using  a  cornered  market  as  a  weapon 
against  marital  infidelity. 

Daly’s— Last  week  of  Mr.  Faversham  and 
company.  “The  World  and  His  Wife. 
Drama  of  gossip  and  jealousy. 


Stuyvesant — “  The  Easiest  Way,  with 
Frances  Starr.  Admirably  staged  and  acted 
strong  play  of  social  evils. 

Weher’s—“  The  Girl  from  Rector’s.” 
Notice  later. 


Wallack’s— Fanny  Ward  in  “The  New 
Lady  Bantock.”  Notice  later. 
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IT 

“  yes,  miss,  a  perfect  match  !  you  can't  do  better  anywhere,  popular  shade  and  guaranteed  fast  ;  THE 

VERY  LATEST  THING.  SWELL  SOCIETY  LADIES  ARE  ALL  IN  LOVE  WITH  IT." 


Death  of  Little  Infant  Industry 

ITTLE  Infant  Industry  was  dying. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  that. 
The  snow  was  falling  outside  in  a  soft 
white  blanket,  covering  the  earth  with 
its  fleecy  mantle.  Down  in  the  great 
harbor  the  steel  rails  were  coming  in 
free,  free,  and  way  off  somewhere  in 
Australia  little  lambs  were  getting  ready 
to  shed  wool  which  some  day  would  come 
in  without  the  slightest  sense  of  duty  to 
anyone. 

The  lights  were  turned  low.  Little 
Infant  Industry  raised  himself  and 
looked  around.  Yes,  dear  old  Joe  Can¬ 
non  was  there,  and  father  Gary  and  all 
the  other  mourners.  They  looked  at 


each  other  solemnly.  There  didn’t  seem 
to  be  much  to  say  after  all.  Little  In¬ 
fant  Industry  was  indeed  passing  away. 

The  clock  ticked  on  the  mantle.  It 
could  now  be  bought  as  cheap  here  as 
anywhere  else,  and  somehow  the  clock 
knew  it,  as  it  chirked  merrily  away  to 
itself. 

Uncle  Sam  came  in  and  rubbed  his 
hands  softly.  He  thought  of  the  long 
dreary  years  he  had  been  bringing  up 
Little  Infant  Industry.  It  seemed  hard 
now  to  part  with  him.  But  some  things 
had  to  be.  A  tear  fell  from  his  eye. 
But  he  checked  it,  and  forced  a  smile. 

“Never  mind,  little  one,”  he  said,  “it 
will  all  be  well  with  you.” 

“  I  hear  music,”  said  Little  Infant  In¬ 


dustry,  faintly.  “  It  is  growing  nearer — 
nearer.” 

He  began  to  choke. 

“  Send  for  a  Custom  House  officer,” 
he  murmured. 

Then  they  knew  that  the  end  had 
come. 

Little  Infant  Industry  had  passed  away. 

Sugaring  Him  Off 

JUDGING  from  the  reports  of  the  ad¬ 
dresses  and  after-dinner  remarks 
that  President  Eliot  has  sat  under  during 
the  last,  three  months,  he  must  be,  or 
ought  to  be,  all  crusted  over  with 
sugar  like  a  wedding  cake.  But,  hap¬ 
pily,  there  is  a  lot  of  solid  substance  in¬ 
side  of  him. 


Willie’s  Resolution  Was  Shattered 

A  little  boy  came  home  one  day  from  school  in 
a  very  bad  humor.  Another  boy,  Jack  Jones, 
had  given  him  a  thrashing,  and  he  wanted  re¬ 
venge. 

"Oh,”  said  his  mother,  “don’t  think  of  re¬ 
venge,  Willie.  Be  kind  to  Jack.  Heap  coals  of 
fire  on  his  head.  Then  he  will  become  your 
friend.” 

Willie  thought  he  would  try  this  method.  So 
the  next  day  at  recess,  just  as  he  was  buying  a 
lemon  pie  for  luncheon,  Jack  appeared  and  said  : 

“  Look  here,  I  licked  you  yesterday,  but  I 
didn't  give  you  enough.  Now  I’m  going  to  lick 
you  again.” 

And  he  planted  a  hard  blow  on  Willie’s  little 
stomach. 

Willie  gasped,  but  instead  of  striking  back  he 
extended  his  pie  to  Jones. 

"Here,”  he  said  in  a  kindly  voice,  “I’ll  give 
you  this.  I  make  you  a  present  of  it.” 

Jack,  in  glad  amazement,  fell  upon  the  pie 
greedily,  and  it  had  soon  disappeared. 

“Gosh,  it  was  good!”  he  said.  “What  did 
you  give  it  to  me  for?  ” 

“  Because  you  struck  me,”  said  the  heaper  of 
the  coals. 

Instantly  Jack  hauled  off  and  struck  him  again. 
“  Now  go  and  get  another  pie,”  he  said. — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 


Photographer  (to  young  man )  :  It  will  make 
a  much  better  picture  if  you  put  your  hand  on 
your  father’s  shoulder. 

The  Father  :  Huh  !  It  would  be  much  more 
natural  if  he  had  his  hand  in  my  pocket !  — 

Lustige  Welt. 

Dryden  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  a 
shrew  of  marked  ability.  She  complained  that 
he  showed  her  no  attention,  and  wished  herself 
a  book  that  she  might  enjoy  more  of  his  society. 
“  Wish  yourself  an  almanac,  my  dear ;  then  I 
could  change  you  every  year.” — Argonaut. 


The  Straight  and  Narrow 

Lady,  with  your  soup  bowl  hat, 

Near-Directoire  gown  and  make-up. 

With  your  curves  all  to  the  flat, 

Quite  in  line  with  fashion's  shake-up. 

With  your  long  plumes  all  a-wave  i 

When  you  gaily  trip  the  pave 

As  on  toward  the  shops  you  hike  it, 

Do  you  like  it? 

When  reform  has  done  its  work — 

E’en  though  hubby  much  has  scolded — 

And  with  many  a  strain  and  jerk 
You  into  new  shape  are  moulded, 

Do  you  wholly  feel  at  ease 
In  your  efforts  thus  to  please? 

Smiles  that  match  your  costume  rakish — 

Are  they  fakish? 

And  when  you  have  closed  your  tour 
Of  the  down-town  streets  for  shopping. 

And  you’re  home  again,  are  your 
Inclinations  to  be  stopping 
Long  before  you  want  to  take 
’Em  all  off  for  comfort’s  sake, 

And  put  on,  though  not  so  dapper. 

Just  a  wrapper? 

— W.  L.  W.  in  Brooklyn  Life. 

Obeying  Orders 

Sentry  :  Halt !  Who  goes  there  ? 

Private  Jones  :  Friend  who  has  a  bottle. 
Sentry  :  Pass,  friend  !  Halt,  bottle  ! — Punch. 
The  Bride:  I  want  a  piece  of  meat  without 
any  bone,  fat  or  gristle. 

The  Butcher:  Madam,  I  think  you’d  better 
have  an  egg. — Harper’s  Weekly. 
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Goode  St.  Valentyne. 
His  Daye  is  Feb.  XIV. 

TF  you  are  giving  a  Valentine  dance,  a  Valentine  dinner, 
“*■  or  a  Valentine  party  of  any  kind,  it  behooves  you  to  be 
thinking  of  the  favors.  Can  you  imagine  anything  better 
for  this  purpose,  or  to  send  to  a  friend  as  a  Valentine, 
than  one  of 
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DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY 
ALL  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  TO 

“:Py  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 

Will  Receive  FREE  a  Copy  of 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  MAUDE  ADAMS 


Octavo  size,  120 
pages,  tastefully 
bound  in  supe¬ 
rior  quality  silk 
cloth, charmingly 
illustrated  with 
fine  plates  made 
from  24  valuable 
photos  of  Miss 
Adams,  giving 
the  first  com¬ 
plete  series  of 
all  her  character 
portrayals,  from 
the  beginning  of 
her  stage  career 
to  her  famous 
creation  of  Peter 
Pan. 


The  biography  of 
Maude  Adams,  which 
you  offered  as  a  pre¬ 
mium.  arrived  safely, 
and  is  a  fitting  com¬ 
panion  to  the  maga¬ 
zine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  C.  MoxleY, 
Palmer,  Ill. 

I  have  your  mag¬ 
azine  in  bound  form 
from  1901  to  the 
present  date,  and  not 
until  you  read  my 
obituary  do  I  wish  you 
to  discontinue  send¬ 
ing  me  what  I  con¬ 
sider  the  best  edition 
of  things  theatrical 
published. 

Wishing  your  mag¬ 
azine  all  the  success 
it  so  justly  deserves, 

1  remain 
Very  truly  yours, 
Robert  M. Sperry, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  | 
The  Theatre  Mag¬ 
azine  is  a  necessity 
and  i  n  its  prese  nt  per¬ 
fection  is  a  necessity 
de  luxe. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  E.  Alkirb, 
Durand,  Wis. 
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Flexible  Wafer-Like  Blade 


MAN’S  first  cutting 
implifcent  was  a 
piece  of  flint  chip¬ 
ped  to  a  sharp  edge. 

Ages  later  he  noticed  copper  and 
though  soft,  made  his  tools  of  that. 
Then  he  found  that  tin  and  copper 
mixed  made  a  harder  substance — 
bronze.  The  bronze  age  lasted  thou¬ 
sands  of  years. 

Not  until  what  we  know  as  “his¬ 
toric”  times  did  man  learn  to  use  iron. 
Steel  came  centuries  later. 

Man  is  now  perfecting  steel. 

We  are  not  always  aware  when 
history  is  being  made. 

The  Gillette  Blade  represents  a 
new  idea — the  first  new  principle  in  a 
razor  blade  in  over  four  hundred  years. 

Experts  from  The  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  have  been  work¬ 
ing  for  five  years  on  a  finer  steel  for  the 
Gillette  Blade.  ( Introduced  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1908.) 


This  New-Process  Blade  is  the 
keenest  shaving  edge  ever  devised  by 
the  skill  of  man — a  new  steel,  made  to 
special  formula.  It  takes  an  edge  so 
sharp,  a  temper  so  hard  and  tough  that 
no  cutting  implement  has  ever  been 
known  to  compare  with  it. 

The  Gillette  Blade  is  wafer-thin, 
flexible,  with  a  hard,  mirror-like  finish, 
and  a  marvelous  durability. 

For  certain  very  good  reasons  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  piece  of  steel  that 
will  take  and  hold  as  fine  an  edge  un¬ 
less  it  is  wafer-thin  and  flexible. 

There  is  no  other  blade  in  the  world 
as  thin  or  as  flexible  as  the  Gillette 
— or  that  will  do  the  work  of  the 
Gillette. 

There  is  no  razor  likethe  Gillette: 
no  handle,  no  blade  like  it. 

It  is  the  one  “safety”  razor  that  is 
safe — cannot  cut  the  face.  It  is  the 
only  razor  that  can  be  adjusted  for  a 
light  or  a  close  shave. 

Standard  set,  $5.00.  On  sale  every¬ 
where. 


GILLETTE  SALES  CO.  New  York.  Bue. 

528  Kimball  Building,  Boston  Chicazo. 

s:  Boston.  Montreal,  London,  Berlin,  Paris  Stock  Exchanzi  BIdz. 


lllette  Safety 

NO  STROPPING  NO  HONING  M  jWW  | 
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The  first  Derby  made  in  America  was 
C.  &  K. 

HATS  FOR  MEI 


KNAPP- FELT  hats  are  made 
in  a  variety  of  smart  shapes. 
KNAPP- FELT  DeLuxe  hats 
are  Six  Dollars. 


KNAPP- FELTS  are  Four 
Dollars,  everywhere. 


Write  for  the  Hatman. 

THE  CROFUT  &  KNAPP  CO 

BROADWAY,  AT  THIRTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORh 


“Stupendous  Falsehoods” 

The  scandal  of  American  medicine  and  sur¬ 
gery  is  the  outrageous  inferno  for  the  animals 
known  as  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  love  of  “big  things,”  bold  advertisement, 
and  startling  discoveries  has,  by  an  unhallowed 
union  between  a  portion  of  its  press  and  certain 
advertising  medical  scientists,  made  physiology 
and  surgery,  as  these  are  studied  at  the  Rocke- 
feller  Institute,  “a  bye-word  and  a  reproach.” 

We  have  on  several  occasions  commented  on 
the  Freak  Experiments”  of  Dr.  Carrel,  who 
seems  never  happy  but  when  he  is  transplanting 
the  organs  of  his  animal  victims,  and  making 
the  legs  of  dead  terriers  grow  on  the  mangled 
bodies  of  living  dogs  .—Edward  Berdoe  in  the 
London  Zoophilist. 
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Styles  in  Lies 


WHITE  lies  are  still  worn.  They 
have  been  largely  seen  at  after¬ 
noon  teas  and  bridge  clubs. 

There  is  a  greater  variety  of  matri¬ 
monial  lies  than  ever.  They  come  in  all 
colors,  ranging  from  the  dark  brown  to 
the  long  green.  Some  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  are  seen  about  two  in  the  morning 
in  the  front  hall.  While  there  are  some 
new  effects,  as  a  general  rule,  the  men 
stick  to  the  same  old  styles,  varying 
them  to  suit  their  individual  require¬ 
ments. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  phrases  ac¬ 
companying  lies  are  “  Honor  bright,” 
“You  can  search  me!  ”  “Why  I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing!  ”  “You  must 
be  mistaken.  I  was  at  home  in  -bed  at 
the  time.”  “  So  sorry  to  have  missed 
you.”  “  I  have  had  a  perfectly  corking 
time.”  “How  young  you  have  grown.” 
“  I  would  dearly  love  to,  but  I  have  an¬ 
other  engagement.”  “  Would  like  to  ac¬ 
commodate  you,  old  man,  but  my  bank 
account  is  already  overdrawn.”  “  What 
a  perfectly  dear  little  baby!”  “I  shall 
be  all  broken  up  if  you  don’t  come.  We 
simply  can’t  get  along  without  you.” 
“  And  to  think  I  should  have  won  the 
first  prize:  and  Oh,  it  is  just  exactly 
what  I  wanted!”  “Our  directors’ 
meeting  will  probably  last  until  mid¬ 
night,  darling,  but  don’t  worry  or  sit  up 
for  me.” 

Bare  faced  lies  have  a  certain  vogue 
among  a  select  few. 


George,  Sr.:  why  did  you  chop  down 
that  cherry  tree  with  your  little 

HATCHET,  GEORGE? 

George.  Jr.:  because  i  couldn't  find  the 

AXE,  FATHER. 


THE  CONDEMNING  OF  ANANIAS  AND  SAPPHIRA 

St  Peter:  ye  have  not  lied  unto  men  but  unto  ME. _ Acts,  chap.  5 


The  lie  direct  is  going,  out  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Politicians  still  affect  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  lies,  never  using  any  material 
unless  it  has  been  bought  and  paid  for. 

Witness-stand  lies  among  magnates 
are  still  in  vogue.  They  are  very  quiet 
in  their  effects,  but  get  there  just  the 
same. 

C  UNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHER:  What 
was  Adam’s  punishment  for  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit,  Johnnie? 

Johnnie  ( confidently ) :  He  had  to 
marry  Eve. 


“  GOOD  FOR  EVIL  " 
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’HE  Dodge 
resolution 
passed  by  the 
Nevada  Assem¬ 
bly  asked  for  a 
war  fleet  in  the 
Pacific,  and 
spoke  of  the 
Japanese  as  “a  menace  to  America’s 
peace.”  It  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  committee  in  the  Nevada  Senate, 
but  when  the  time  came  to  vote  on  it, 
it  was  tabled.  That  happened  partly 
as  a  result  of  President  Roosevelt’s 

efforts  to  avoid  anti-Japanese  expres¬ 

sions  and  legislation  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  States,  and  partly  because  it  was 
represented  to  the  Nevada  Senate  that 
if  the  Japs  did  swoop  down  on  the 
Pocket  Borough  State,  the  population 
of  Nevada  could  easily  hide  in  a  mine 
or  a  pocket  until  all  danger  was  past. 

Thanks  to  President  Roosevelt’s 
exertions,  and  those  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive  leaders  on  “  the  Coast,”  the  more 
bumptious  citizens  out  there  seem,  ac¬ 
cording  to  present  advices,  to  have  been 
persuaded  once  more  not  to  shake  red 
flags  at  our  proud  and  bellicose  Japa¬ 
nese  brethren.  But  the  situation  is 
still  worth  thinking  about.  Our  wise 
men  want  to  avoid  hostilities  of  all 
kinds  with  the  Japanese,  and  the  Japa¬ 
nese  wise  men  want  to  avoid  all  hos¬ 
tilities  .with  us.  The  Jap  Government 
can’t  afford  to  fight  just  now,  and  don’t 
want  to  fight  us  anyhow.  Our  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  nothing  to  gain  by  fight¬ 
ing  Japan,  and  if  it  did,  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  embarrassed  to  protect  the 
Philippines.  But  the  Pacific  Coast 
doesn’t  want  Japanese  in  considerable 
numbers  about,  and  had  just  as  lief 
say  so*  and  considerable  numbers  of 
Japanese  covet  the  excellent  industrial 
opportunities  of  our  Pacific  Coast,  and 
yearn  to  get  there,  and  are  mad  with 
their  Government  when  it  restrains 
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them,  and  are  perfectly  ready  to  fight 
our  people  and  perfectly  confident  of 
licking  them. 

So  our  Government  sends  telegrams 
to  the  Coast  State  authorities  urging 
them  please  to  be  polite  to  Japan,  and 
the  Japanese  Government  pulls  back 
on  its  fire-eaters  all  it  can,  and  won¬ 
ders  how  long  it  can  restrain  them  and 
how  soon  the  American  question  will 
bring  an  Opposition  into  office  and  di¬ 
vest  the  present  ministry  of  power. 
And  back  of  it  all  is  an  issue  as  deep 
as  the  sea  and  as  high  as  the  sky.  Asia 
and  Europe  have  met  on  the  shores 
of  California.  They  won’t  mix ;  not 
there,  for  Europe  is  not  willing.  Eu¬ 
rope  says  that  Asia  must  stay  at  home, 
which  is  what  Asia  said  to  Europe 
when  Japan  fought  Russia.  That  is 
the  word,  and  whether  the  voice  that 
speaks  it  is  that  of  the  Sand  lots  orator 
or  of  the  legislature  of  a  State,  mat¬ 
ters  not  so  very  much,  if  the  voice,  as 
we  suspect,  is  the  voice  of  Nature  that 
will  not  be  gainsaid. 

We  shall  see  whether  wisdom,  for¬ 
bearance,  calculation  and  good  man¬ 
ners  can  avoid  a  war  of  races.  We 
guess  they  can,  for  the  war  is  abso¬ 
lutely  needless,  and  both  the  races  at 
present  concerned  have  sensible  lead¬ 
ers,  and  each  respects  the  other. 


D  UT  meanwhile  we  must  have  a  good 
many  warships  until  warships  go 
out  of  fashion.  They  will  tend  to 
make  our  hotheads  hotter,  but  our 
possession  of  them  will  help  the  Japa¬ 
nese  statesmen  to  keep  their  hotheads 
cool.  The  more  obviously  hopeless  it 
can  be  made  to  seem  to  the  Japanese 
to  fight  with  us,  the  better  for  Japan. 
We  can  hold  our  hotheads  better  than 
she  can,  because  ours  are  all  on  our 
western  edge,  and  have  a  great  mass 
of  sympathetic  but  comparatively  dis¬ 
passionate  folks  behind  them  to  keep 
them  in  order.  So  all  these  agitating 
efforts  to  induce  everybody  to  be  po¬ 
lite,  spell  warships.  It  is  a  pity.  War¬ 
ships  are  now  the  greatest  nuisance  in 
the  world,  except  standing  armies,  and 
both  together  they  are  the  greatest 
nuisance  in  the  world,  except  war,  and 
may  soon  exceed  that.  All  the  civil¬ 
ized  countries  are  now  overburdened 
and  running  annually  in  debt  to  main¬ 


tain  their  naval  and  military  efficiency. 
Spain  has  just  ordered  forty  million 
dollars’  worth  of  warships,  though 
what  Spain  wants  of  warships,  except 
to  keep  in  fashion,  is  hard  to  figure 
out.  Russia  is  getting  up  a  new  navy 
with  which  to  fight  Japan  again.  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany  are  building  against 
one  another  and  both  groaning,  but 
neither  dares  stop.  What  a  foolish 
world  it  is,  to  be  sure!  In  Wells’ 
story,  when  the  war-monsters  from 
Mars  had  got  the  civilization  of  this 
Earth  all  but  exterminated,  they  sud¬ 
denly  developed  a  microbe  that  killed 
them  all.  Perhaps  the  airship  is  the 
microbe  that  is  to  kill  navies.  It  must 
be  either  that,  or  war,  or  a  miraculous 
development  of  human  sense,  and  its 
employment  in  the  readjustment  of 
human  relations. 


"\Y7E  read  in  these  days  many  dis- 
courses  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage  and  many  against  it,  and  come 
usually  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
strongest  argument  against  it  is  “  Be¬ 
cause,”  and  the  strongest  argument  for 
it  the  same.  Most  of  the  other  argu¬ 
ments  seem  to  work  inversely  to  in¬ 
tention.  A  meditative  observer,  whose 
experience  in  the  matter  has  been 
something  like  ours,  begins,  he  says, 
to  want  to  know  in  what  lies  the 
strength  of  the  antagonism  to  woman 
suffrage.  Men  and  women  share  it 
about  alike.  It  is  instinctive,  not  as  a 
rule  vociferous,  but  very  strong.  May¬ 
be  it  is  sentimental,  and  based  on  the 
love  of  men  for  women  and  the  love 
of  women  for  men,  and  aversion  to 
risk  any  change  in  relations  that  on 
the  whole  are  satisfactory  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  people.  If  that  is  the 
case — if  it  is  a  reluctance  based  on 
sentiment — the  suffragists  are  going  to 
have  the  time  of  their  life  overcoming 
it.  A  large  proportion  of  the  women 
who  stand  up  for  woman  suffrage  do 
not  seem  personally  to  care  a  hang  to 
have  it,  but  simply  want  it  to  oblige 
some  friend.  Only  a  few  men  seem 
to  be  strongly  moved  about  it  one  way 
or  the  other,  but  a  great  many  women, 
not  yet  classified  as  anti-suffragists, 
hate  it  like  poison,  and  in  private  pro¬ 
test  against  it  vehemently  and  with 
words  of  wrath. 
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WHEN  THE  TRUTH  SHALL  PREVAIL 


WHY,  MY  DEAR,  YOU  AIN'T  TOUCHED  YOUR  FOOD  AT  ALL.  ARE  YOU  ILL  OR  UNHAPPY?  DON’T  I  GIVE  YOU  EVERYTHING?” 
OH,  I  WAS  JUST  WISHING  I  WERE  DINING  HERE  WITH  THAT  NICE  WAITER  AND  YOU  WERE  WAITING  ON  US.” 


Cause  and  Manners 

MISS  LIND-AF-HAGEBY,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  anti-vivisectionist,  is  able,  ap¬ 
parently,  to  take  care  of  herself.  At  her 
lecture  in  Carnegie  Lyceum,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  Anti-Vivisec- 
tion  Society,  she  was  often  interrupted 
by  restive  vivisectors,  but  she  more  than 
held  her  own.  One  doctor,  Jenkins  by 
name,  is  reported  to  have  said,  “  You 
are  a  clever  woman,  and  you  are  mis¬ 
leading  this  audience  by  the  statements 
you  have  made.  You  know  you  are  do¬ 
ing  it.” 

Which  was  not  very  pretty  of  Dr. 
Jenkins,  and  hardly  a  pleasant  sample  of 
Yankee  manners.  While  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  a  doctor  from  standing  up  in 


public  and  telling  a  woman  she  lies,  it 
does  not,  as  a  professional  exhibit,  help  the 
poor,  old,  bloody  cause  of  vivisection. 

Give  Binns  a  Rest 

TO  the  Great  Army  of  American 
Idiots : 

Attention ! 

That  young  Binns  is  a  good  young 
man. 

Give  him  a  chance  to  stay  so. 

Don’t  kiss  him ! 

Don’t  make  a  fool  of  him  ! 

Don’t  turn  his  young  head  and  then 
say  he  is  an  ass ! 

Don’t  Dewey  him  ! 

Don’t  Hobsonize  him ! 

Go  chase  yourselves,  silly  creatures, 
and  let  Binns  alone ! 


Motor  Cars  on  Mt.  Desert 

AVERY  interesting  war  is  on  in  the 
Maine  legislature  as  to  whether 
a  bill  shall  be  passed  excluding  auto¬ 
mobiles  from  Mt.  Desert  Island.  A  few 
summer  residents  want  them  let  in,  but 
most  of  the  summer  people  want  them 
kept  out.  Lawyers  have  been  provided 
in  profusion  and  money  will  be  spent  like 
water  in  this  fight. 

The  real  issue,  of  course,  is — must  the 
buckboard  horses  learn  to  climb  trees. 

Maine  is  strong  in  prohibition,  and  the 
buckboards  may  win  this  time,  but 
prudent  liverymen  will  teach  their  colts, 
at  least,  to  climb.  The  only  way  to  ex 
elude  motor  Cars  in  these  days  is  to  ex¬ 
clude  man. 
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The  Seven  Stages  of  a  Lie 

All  the  world’s  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances; 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 

The  worst  of  which  is  that  he  acts  the  lie, 

The  act  having  seven  stages.  First  the  fib; 

An  artless  thing,  transparent  as  the  air. 

Essays  he  next  deceit  of  subtler  sort. 

Involving  something  of  malign  intent. 

But  nowise  dangerous.  Fabrication  next 
He  tries,  with  just  enough  of  truth  therein 
To  give  it  virtuous  semblance.  Craftier  still, 

He  next  employs  two  untruths  so  disposed 
That  seemingly  they  make  a  truth.  And  then, 

Grown  bolder,  tries  prevarication  bald, 

Daringly  trusting  to  a  storm  of  words 
To  breed  forgetfulness.  The  sixth  stage  shifts 
The  action  into  falsehood  yet  adorned 
By  some  last  vestiges  of  decency 
And  sense  of  honor.  Last  of  all  the  lie; 

The  bold-faced,  black,  audacious,  odious  lie ; 

The  brazen,  villainous,  blank-blanked,  slanderous  lie ; 
Sans  base,  sans  sense,  sans  shame,  sans  decency. 

tV i llod ore  Shakesvelt. 


Methods 

M°  one  is  interested  in  fooling  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
tlme'  That  theory  of  government  was  exploded  long  ago. 
But  the  real  difficulty  lies  between  the  two  schools  viz  • 
as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  fool  all  of  the  people  some  of 
the  time,  or  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time.  The  objection 


THROUGH  THICK  AND  THIN 


to  th-  ^  jS  u  you  have  to  keeP  changing  your  methods; 

k  ,  ,0nt, that  you  have  t0  keeP  changing  people.  Neither 

is  to  be  highly  commended. 

There  is,  however,  an  obvious  advantage  in  fooling  all  of 
he  people  some  of  the  time.  The  results  are  correspondingly 
large,  and  the  probability  is  that  you  need  not  repeat  the 
operatton.  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Carnegie,  for  example, 
fooled  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time.  Now  they  can  rest 
on  their  laurels.  If  they  had  started  to  fool  some  of  the 
people  all  the  time,  they  would  have  still  been  at  the  same 
old  game. 

In  our  opinion,  their  method  is  the  better.  It  makes  a 
clean  job  of  it  at  the  start,  and  gives  enough  time  afterward 
to  devote  to  philanthropy  and  magazine  articles. 


Lies 


THE  Tillmans  are  visit¬ 
ing  at  the  White 
House. 

There  was  nothing  about 
President  Roosevelt  in  yes¬ 
terday’s  World. 

A  man  in  a  New  York 
street  car  last  Thursday 
morning  got  up  and  of¬ 
fered  his  seat  to  a  lady. 

Concerning  the  murders 
committed  in  New  York 
last  week,  the  police  will  ar¬ 
rest  the  murderers  and  bring 
them  to  a  speedy  trial. 

Chauncey  Depew  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Out  of  consideration  for 
the  comfort  and  well  being 
of  the  men,  ladies  have  de¬ 
cided  hereafter  to  wear 
only  small  hats. 

Last  Sunday  Trinity 
Church  Corporation  sub¬ 
scribed  five  dollars  to 
charity. 

Congressional  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  coming  year 
will  be  only  a  small  part  of 
the  nation's  income. 
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Truth 

TRUTH  is  the  only  thing  that  never  pro¬ 
duces  ennui.  The  human  family  has 
never  become  intimate  enough  with  it  to  be 
bored. 

Although  the  philosophers  have  been  giving 
,  #  't  a  hard  chase  for  many  thousand  years,  they 
have  never  run  it  down ;  and  it  is  still  spry 
enough  to  elude  the  flank  movements,  cross  cuts  and  center 
rushes  of  the  college  professors. 

Ever  since  the  sinuous  track  of  the  Old  Serpent  was  dis¬ 
covered  upon  the  sands  of  time,  Truth  has  had  a  pretty  large 
contract.  In  addition  to  its  regular  business  of  uprooting 
Error  and  demolishing  Falsehood,  it  has  had  to  do  some  lively 
sidestepping  to  keep  from  under  innumerable  weighty  theories 
that  wanted  it  as  a  foundation  for  advertising  purposes.  It 
has  also  required  some  skillful  dodging  to  escape  a  number 
of  creeds  that  were  foreordained  to  embrace  it. 

During  the  past  two  hundred  years,  while  the  politicians 
have  been  madly  rushing  around  to  nail  Lies,  the  scientists 
have  been  as  wildly — and  successfully — endeavoring  to  skewer 
Truth  and  hang  it  up  to  dry. 

Like  Liberty,  Truth  has  had  to  stand  for  a  good  deal  of 
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“  LAND  SAKES,  BUT  WHAT  AM  I  TO  DO  ?  NOBODY  WANTS  TO 
TAKE  CHILDREN.” 

“  IT'S  YOUR  OWN  FAULT,  MADAM,  FOR  BEING  SO  OLD  FASH¬ 
IONED.  YOU  SHOULD  HAVE  HAD  YOUR  CHILDREN  RAISED  IN  AN 
INCUBATOR.” 


“  YOU  HAVE  A  NEW  LITTLE  BROTHER  AND  SISTER  TO  PLAY 
WITH,  WILLIE.” 


‘  WELL,  LET'S  KEEP  THE  BROTHER.  BUT  COULDN'T  YOU 
SWAP  OFF  THE  SISTER  FOR  A  TRAIN  OF  CARS?  ” 


abuse  on  account  of  its  friends — especially  those  long-haired, 
pale-faced,  wild-eyed,  adoring,  esoteric  friends  who  are  al¬ 
ways  praying  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  the  hem  of  its  skirt. 

This  is  doubly  embarrassing,  for  Truth  does  not  wear 
skirts.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  it  wears  anything,  but  if 
it  does,  it  has  entirely  too  much  at  stake  to  risk  its  reputation 
by  materializing  in  the  guise  of  that  sex  whose  chief  charm 
is  its  uncertainty. 

Then,  too,  Truth  has  been  sorely  tempted.  Considering 
the  coldness  of  the  climate  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  dwell, 
and  its  undressed  state,  it  surely  has  been  hard  to  reject  all 
the  varnish  that  has  been  offered  it  by  the  orators.  And 
when  we  see  the  kind  of  people  that  usually  have  it  cornered, 
we  are  struck  with  the  great  moral  backbone  it  must  have 
required  for  Truth  to  resist  the  smiles  of  the  many  charming 
liars  who  have  come  to  woo.  William  H.  Hamby. 

To  a  Disappointed  Lover 

By  Messenger. 

Dear  Sir: — It  is  not  my  purpose  to  offer  you  the  usual 
consolations  which  are  deemed  fitting  and  proper  to  be  offered 
to  one  in  your  unfortunate  condition. 

Ladies  are  ever  fickle.  I  might,  with  the  most  effective 
display  of  learning,  recount  to  you  all  the  great  men  of  his¬ 
tory  who  have  been  deserted  by  the  ladies  with  whom  they 
have  fallen  in  love. 

I  might  discourse  upon  the  shortness  of  life,  upon  the 
blessing  of  self  control,  upon  the  chastening  effect  of  such 
a  misfortune  as  yours,  and  upon  the  fact,  observed  of  all  ob¬ 
servers,  that  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 

I  might  point  out,  with  truth,  that  there  are  still  others 
left  for  you  to  choose  from,  and  that  if  she  is  naturally  per¬ 
verse,  no  doubt  in  many  different  directions,  it  is  your  priv¬ 
ilege  to  seek  consolation. 

My  dear  and  ever  to  be  sympathized  with  sir,  I  shall 
none  of  these.  Instead,  I  adopt  an  entirely  different  course. 

The  lady  in  question  brings  you  this.  She  has  recon¬ 
sidered  her  decision.  Yours,  etc., 
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PARENTAL  PRIDE 

“  isn't,  he  grand  !  ” 


From  a  Forthcoming  Novel 

PANIC  stricken,  we  saw  that  our  lit¬ 
tle  airboat,  in  which  we  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  escape  from  the  wreck  of 
the  airship,  was  rapidly  filling  with  at¬ 
mosphere. 

“Bail  her  out!  ”  shouted  Corkney. 
And  all  through  the  night  we  dipped 
out  the  air  with  our  hats  and  flung  it 
back  into  the  sky. 


There  was  a  little  girl  and  she  had  a  little 
curl  _ 

Right  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead; 

And  when  she  was  bad  she  was  very,  very 
good, 

But  when  she  was  good  she  was  horrid. 


I  ’HOSE  who  are  contemplating  em- 
barking  upon  the  sea  of  matrimony 
should  communicate  with  us.  We  fit 
you  for  married  life.  All  done  through 
the  mails.  Lose  no  time.  Even  now 
J'ou  may  be  falling  in  love,  and  ready  to 
be  tied  up  without  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  it  means. 

Remember,  you  can  learn  right  in  your 
own  home.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
follow  our  plan.  All  questions  cheer¬ 
fully  answered.  Send  for  booklet  out¬ 
lining  the  course. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  features : 
Furniture  moving  and  how  you  can 
get  out  of  it.  One  hundred  different 
ways,  each  one  practical.  Special  di¬ 
rections  for  first  of  May. 

How  to  put  yourself  into  bed  without 
disturbing  your  wife.  Methods  of  evad¬ 
ing  curtain  lectures.  Sixty-two  different 
entries.  Also,  minute  instructions  for 
the  next  morning. 

Going  on  vacations.  How  it  can  be 
done  without  exciting  wife’s  suspicion. 
Special  instructions  with  regard  to  fish¬ 
ing  trips. 

Keeping  a  wife  on  an  allowance.  Why 
it  has  always  failed  before.  Easy,  if 
you  know  how.  Note:  This  is  our  own 
patent,  and  will  cost  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  extra.  (If  it  doesn’t  work,  money 
refunded) . 

Methods  of  making  it  appear  that  you 
are  always  broke.  This  never  fails  to 
impress  wife.  Sure  thing! 

How  to  eliminate  a  cosy  corner.  How 
to  keep  your  wife  from  straightening 
out  your  desk.  How  to  train  her  into 
letting  you  buy  your  own  neckties. 

Have  you  gambling  tendencies?  By 
our  methods  you  can  have  all  the  fun 
you  want  in  Wall  street,  on  the  curb 
or  playing  poker  and  the  races,  and  your 
wife  will  not  care.  Infallible  ! 

List  of  Endearing  Terms,  to  be  used 
in  special  emergencies.  Every  situation 
carefully  considered. 

Are  you  an  old  husband,  and  do  you 
have  a  tender  feeling  in  your  heart  for 


young  and  beautiful  girls  of  seventeen? 
Does  your  wife  make  your  life  miserable 
on  this  account?  We  can  make  it  easier 
for  both  of  you.  This  alone  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  whole  course. 

Scenes,  and  how  they  can  be  avoided. 
A  complete  description  of  every  scene 
that  ever  takes  place  between  husband 
and  wife,  with  minute  instructions  with 
regard  to  each.  How  you  can  always 
come  out  with  honor,  and  a  minimum 
expense  afterward  in  the  way  of  presents. 

Treatment  of  wife’s  relatives.  This 
important  part  of  our  instructive  method 
can  only  be  tried  to  be  appreciated. 
After  learning  it,  you  will  be  surprised 
how  much  respect  you  can  inspire  even 
from  this  source. 

How  to  get  out  of  discharging  serv¬ 
ants.  Many  husbands  are  naturally 
timid,  and  shrink  from  coming  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  unrefined  kitchen  element. 
This  shows  you  how  to  make  your  wife 
do  it  every  time. 

Burglars !  Seventy-seven  ways  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  a  hero. 

Please  note  that  these  are  only  a  few 
of  some  of  our  most  important  features. 
Here  are  testimonials : 

Dear  sirs: 

Your  course  is  wonderful!  From  a  timid, 
shrinking  thing,  afraid  to  go  out  after  dark, 

I  have  become  a  gay  Lothario,  and  my  dear 
one  trembles  at  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

Dear  benefactor : 

Nothing  can  reveal  the  extent  of  my  grati¬ 
tude.  As  an  example  of  my  power,  I  will 
say  that  last  month  I  had  all  the  hand-made 
furniture  moved  out  of  the  house,  my  own 
selection  put  in  place,  and  the  entire  interior 
decorated,  without  my  wife  saying  a  word. 

Honored  friends: 

I  have  taken  your  course,  and  this  year  I 
didn  t  present  a  Christmas  present  to  nr.- 
wife’s  relatives,  and  they  honor  me  for  it. 
Need  I  say  more? 

Dear  sir: 

Send  me  by  mail  another  box  of  endear¬ 
ing  terms.  Life  here  in  Salt  Lake  is  strenu¬ 
ous,  but,  thanks  to  you,  i  am  fairly  comfort¬ 
able. 

Write  to-day.  Remember,  your  whole 
future  happiness  depends  upon  it. 
Husbands’  Correspondence  School, 

(Unlimited)  . 
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“  Towering  in  the  confidence  of  twenty-one.” — Dr.  Samuel  John¬ 
son. 


The  Hopeless  Majority 

THERE  seems  to  be  nothing  to  be  done  with  the  hopeless 
majority.  It  has  been  the  curse  of  mankind  from  the 
beginning. 

The  hopeless  majority  was  against  Nicias,  thereby  mark¬ 
ing  the  disintegration  of  the  Greek  supremacy.  It  was  against 
Gallileo  and  Bruno.  It  was  against  Joan  of  Arc.  It  is  now 
against  Tolstoi.  In  this  country  it  is  rather  in  favor  of 
Rockefeller  and  the  Standard  Oil,  to  say  nothing  of  a  high 
Tariff,  the  open-handed  grafter  and  child  slavery. 

The  hopeless  majority  is  always  wrong;  but  never  knows 
it  until  too  late. 


“  We  all  love  great  men — love,  venerate  and  bow  down  submis¬ 
sive  before  great  men ;t  nay,  can  we  honestly  bow  down  to  anything 
else?  Ah.  does  not  every  true  man  feel  that  he  is  himself  made 
higher  by  doing  reverence  to  what  is  really  above  him?  No  nobler  or 
more  blessed  feeling  dwells  in  man’s  heart.” — Thomas  Carlyle. 


“  You  knock  a  man  into  the  ditch,  and  then  you  tell  him  to 
remain  content  in  the  4  position  ’  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
him.” — John  Rushin. 
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“dear  me,  how  i’ve  gained!” 


Woman’s  Way 

HE  asked  her  if  she  loved  him. 

And  she,  laughing,  said,  “Not  I!  ” 
Then  she  blushed  and  nestled  closer, 
And  he  blessed  her  for  the  lie. 


The  Liar 

ANEW  impetus  has  been  given  to 
the  Liar.  At  one  time  he  lan¬ 
guished  in  secret  places,  afraid  to  come 
forth  into  the  full  light  of  day.  He  was 
petted  and  coddled  and  concealed  from 
the  public  gaze  and  made  to  work  in  the 
dark.  But  now  he  has  been  taken  out 
of  his  obscurity  and  made  something  of. 
People  are  coming  to  recognize  him  as 
a  public  institution,  something  which  no 
self-respecting  President  can  get  along 
without. 

It  did  look  as  though,  however,  at  one 
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time  that  all  the  liars  would  run  out. 
President  Roosevelt  disposed  of  them 
with  such  rapidity  that  we  thought, 
along  with  all  the  other  faults  of  the 
administration,  he  was  getting  too  ex¬ 
travagant.  It  looked  as  if  an  infant  in¬ 
dustry  in  liars  would  have  to  be  started, 
to  keep  out  foreign  competition,  and 
give  our  home  products  a  chance  to 
grow. 

A  shortage  of  liars  would  have  been 
a  national  calamity.  We  had  so  come 
to  depend  upon  them,  to  look  up  to  them 
in  every  crisis  to  carry  us  through,  that 
the  prospect  of  having  them  all  labeled 
and  disposed  of  was  indeed  dismal. 

It  is  one  thing  to  work  among  the 
ordinary  every  day  liars,  the  liars  that 
tell  us  fairy  stories  about  nature  and 
animals,  and  dispose  of  them.  At  one 
time  this  too  might  have  been  hard, 
but  the  children  of  to-day  are  not  so 
dependent  upon  fairy  stories  as  they 
were,  so  that  when  it  came  to  doing  up 
these  liars  brown, — why,  the  effect 
wasn’t  felt. 

But  alas  1  they  are  not  the  only  ones. 
Liars  in  every  walk  of  life,  political, 
labor,  social, — all  along  the  line,  are  be¬ 
ing  scalped. 

Nature,  however,  is  prodigal.  While 
it  did  look  at  one  time  as  if  there  was 
going  to  be  a  famine  in  liars,  we  are 
now  firmly  convinced  that  our  fears  are 
groundless.  Whole  veins  of  splendid 
liars  are  being  unearthed  every  day,  and 
this  under  material  that  looked  so 
honest  that  we  never  would  have  sus¬ 
pected  it  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  world. 

Cost  of  Production 

THE  tariff-tinkerers  give  out  the  im¬ 
pression  every  now  and  then  that 
one  of  their  most  knotty  problems  is  the 
cost  of  production.  If  they  could  only 
determine  that,  they  would  know  exactly 
what  to  do. 

If  a  fellow  should  go  out  into  the 
woods  and  cut  himself  a  willow  whistle, 
it  would  be  fairly  easy  to  arrive  at  the 
cost  of  production  of  that  commodity. 
Nothing  for  rent.  Nothing  for  trans¬ 
portation.  Nothing  for  the  promoters. 
Nothing  for  legislators.  Nothing  for  the 
bondholders.  Nothing  for  employed  la¬ 
bor.  Nothing  for  the  underwriters. 
Nothing  for  the  widows  and  orphans  for 
whom  has  kindly  been  set  aside  a  large 
block  of  stock  of  the  third  or  fourth  di¬ 
lution.  Nothing  for  the  trust  magnates 
who  are  entitled  to  an  extra  large  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  skill  in  organizing 
industry  upon  an  economic  basis. 

Nothing  for  all  these  and  nothing 
for  them  all  over  again  at  the  various 
stages  of  production  from  finding  the 


lumber  in  the  hands  of  the  lumber  trust 
to  getting  it  into  a  child’s  stocking  at 
Christmas  through  the  well-paid  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  express  trust. 

The  tariff-tinkerers  may  indeed  be 
pardoned  for  stumbling  over  the  question 
of  cost  of  production ;  that  is  almost  the 
beginning  of  the  argument  and  may 
prove  to  be  the  end.  There  was  a  time 
when  champagne-drinking,  chandelier- 
kicking  chorus-girl  dinners  were  consid¬ 
ered  a  legitimate  item  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  insurance.  Those  times 
seem  to  have  changed  a  trifle  and 
other  times  have  the  same  privilege.  In 
the  meantime  the  cost  of  producing  the 
tariff  investigation  goes  merrily  on. 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 

HOW  we  label  the  man  whose  opin¬ 
ions  don’t  coincide  with  ours — 
when  our  opinions  are  based  on  money  : 

Yes,  he’s  an  able  fellow,  but  of 
course  everyone  knows  that  he’s  a  little 
bit  off  on 

Here  mention : 

Politics, 

Religion, 

Medicine, 

Literature, 

Etc. 

Whatever  the  particular 
thing  may  happen  to  be. 

MARRY  a  woman  for  her  beauty  and 
you  grow  jealous  of  her;  marry 
her  for  her  money  and  she  grows  jealous 
of  you. 


A  DECORATION  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THEODORE 
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Another  Victim  ? 

MR.  ARTHUR  BRISBANE  tells 
us,  in  the  Evening  Journal,  that 
“  science,  progress  and  health  demand 
the  vivisection  of  animals.” 

Mr.  Brisbane  is  such  a  good  fighter 
for  the  under  dog — the  human  under 
dog — that  we  marvel  slightly  at  his 
want  of  sympathy  for  the  canine  crit- 
tur.  Perhaps  he  believes  whatever  the 
doctors  tell  him.  Many  good  men  are 
fooled  that  way. 

What  sudden  changes  of  opinion  we 
should  witness  among  the  doctors  if 
“  science,  progress  and  health  de¬ 
manded  the  vivisection  of  ” — Doctors ! 

How  clearly  and  how  quickly  would 
its  uselessness  be  demonstrated! 


/"A  N  the  22nd  prox.  there  will  be  a  spe- 
cial  meeting  of  the  Ananias  Club 


Columbia’s  setting  son 


to  investigate  the  cherry  tree  incident 
and  determine  whether  or  no  the  late  George  Washington 
would  have  been  entitled  to  membership  if  he  had  been  a 
contemporary  of  our  present  President. 


One  of  New  York’s  Conspicuous  Disgraces 

’ROM  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  other 
cities  which  have  at  times  been  held 
as  notable  examples  of  bad  municipal 
vernment  there  has  come  no  complaint 
the  ticket  speculator  nuisance.  New 
irk  seems  to  be  the  only  city  so  thor¬ 
oughly  controlled  by  small  politicians  that 
cannot  wipe  out  a  petty  evil  which 
condemned  by  every  one  except 
those  who  profit  by  it.  In  respect 
of  the  nuisance  Life  has  received 
this  letter : 


Keith  &  Proctor. 

Office  of  the  Publicity  Department. 

JAMES  D.  DE  WOLFE,  REPRESENTATIVE. 

New  York,  Feb.  1,  1909. 

To  the  Editor  of  Life: — In  the  dramatic  columns  of  your 
last  issue  Mr.  Metcalfe  devotes  some  space  to  the  ticket  specu¬ 
lating  nuisance.  Rather  unfairly,  we  think,  he  states :  “  A 
speculator  on  the  sidewalk  means  a  crooked  manager  inside.” 
We  do  not  believe  in  calling  names  or  making  slanderous  as¬ 
sertions,  but  we  do  believe  in  action,  especially  in  so  far  as 
ticket  speculators  are  concerned.  We  have  acted  and  are 
constantly  at  it  in  an  endeavor  to  put  a  stop  to  this  evil.  We 
have  made  various  experiments,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  fully  solve  the  problem.  Our  efforts  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  honest  and  conscientious.  We  would  like  to 
have  either  yourself  or  Mr.  Metcalfe  come  around  and  see 
:  personally  what  we  are  doing  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre. 
We  should  be  glad  to  consult  with  you.  Mr.  Metcalfe  states: 


“The  remedy  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  managers.”  We 
are  striving  to  find  that  remedy.  Perhaps  Mr.  Metcalfe  can 
advise  us.  We  are  in  a  particularly  receptive  mood  on  this 
question.  And  just  as  an  incentive  for  a  little  serious  thought 
on  the  subject  we  will  be  happy  to  contribute  $100  to  Life’s 
summer  charities  in  exchange  for  any  plan  that  will  operate 
successfully  in  abating  the  nuisance  complained  of.  Trusting 
that  you  will  give  this  matter  serious  consideration  and  also 
that  you  will  see  fit  to  place  us  in  a  somewhat  better  light  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  we  are,  Very  truly  yours, 

Keith  &  Proctor. 

* *  *  * 

That  one  hundred  dollars  would  do  Life’s  Fresh  Air  Fund 
much  good,  but  there  is  no  necessity  of  our  going  to  work  to 
earn  it  in  the  manner  indicated.  Personal  inspection  shows  that 
Messrs.  Keith  and  Proctor  have  practically  solved  the  question 
themselves,  just  as  Life  has  always  maintained  that  honest 
managers  could  do  if  they  honestly  wanted  to.  The  crusade 
that  Messrs.  Keith  and  Proctor  are  carrying  on  against  the 
speculators  seems  to  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  successful 
so  far  as  the  front  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  is  concerned. 
The  newspapers  and  police-court  records  show  that  the  effort 
has  been  honestly  made  and  at  the  expenditure  of  time,  ef¬ 
fort  and  money  on  the  part  of  the  managers. 

*  *  * 

If  they  had  been  aided  in  their  efforts  by  Magistrate  “  Bat¬ 
tery  Dan  ”  Finn,  instead  of  being  thwarted  and  told  that  they 
were  depriving  poor  men  of  their  means  of  making  a  living, 
this  contest  in  question  would  have  been  of  short  duration. 
In  the  largest  city  of  America,  however,  the  smallest  kind 
of  politics  seem  to  prevail,  especially  where  the  money-making 
of  the  individual  interferes  only  with  the  comfort  of  the  many. 

The  success  of  Messrs.  Keith  and  Proctor,  in  the  face  of 
considerable  odds,  simply  goes  to  prove  the  truth  of  Life’s 
original  statement.  The  crooked  manager  who  tries  to  cheat 
the  public  by  putting  his  tickets  at  advanced  prices  in  the 
hands  of  speculators  acting  in  collusion  with  the  box-office 
cannot  successfully  carry  on  a  fight  with  other  speculators 
who  are  not  his  pals.  But  the  honest  manager  can  do  it,  even 
with  “  Battery  Dan  ”  against  him. 

And,  by  the  way,  what  has  become  of  the  tremendous  ef¬ 
fort  that  the  Theatrical  Managers’  Association  was  making  to 
have  a  proper  ordinance  passed  by  <the  Board  of  Aldermen? 
Haven’t  the  clever  lawyers  of  the  Managers’  Association  legal 
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ability  to  draft  an  ordinance  which  could 
not  be  overturned  by  the  first  police 
magistrate  who  passed  on  it?  Any  one 
who  knows  anything  of  New  York  poli¬ 
tics  also  knows  that  the  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  sufficient  political  pull  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  such  an  ordinance.  But 
do  the' members  of  the  Theatrical  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  really  want  such  an 
ordinance  ?  If  they  do,  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  for  them  to  have  it  drafted  and 
then  secure  the  co-operation"  of  the  Hon. 
Timothy  D.  Sullivan  apd  Mr.  Abraham 
L.  Erlanger  in  securing  its  passage. 

Messrs.  Keith  and  Proctor  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  what  honest  managers  can  do 
when  they  set  about  it.  Which  leads 
Life  to  remark  once  more  that 

A  speculator  on  the  sidewalk  means 
a  crooked  manager  inside. 


URNING  the  stage  into 
a  sewer  to  deluge  miscel¬ 
laneous  audiences  with 
filth,  seems  to  be  a  popu¬ 
lar  business  undertaking 
just  now.  When  it  is 
cleverly  done  it  may  be 
a  menace  to  popular 
morals.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  “The  Girl  from  Rector’s.” 
The  advertisements  of  that  show  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  the  credulous  believe 
that  the  piece  is  deliciously  nasty.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  nastily  dull.  Yahoos  of 
men  may  guffaw  over  an  occasional  line 
or  situation,  but  all  women  and  all  men, 
except  men  of  a  low  degree  of  under¬ 
standing,  will  find  it  simply  stupid. 

The  advertisements  of  “  The  Girl  from 
Rector’s  ”  are  a  good  deal  more  devilish 
than  the  show  itself. 


HE  skirt-dancer  and 
other  female  repre- 
ltatives  of  the  British 
sic-halls  vie  with  the 
lerican  heiress  in  the 
bition  and  ability  to 
~.cak  into  the  exclusive 
families  of  the  British  nobility  by  the 
way  of  the  marriage  route.  The  stodgy 
conventionality  of  the  British  noble¬ 
woman  is  perhaps  responsible  for  these 
incursions.  They  are  apt  to  be  pictur¬ 
esque  in  their  consequences,  and  there¬ 
fore  have  furnished  material  for  other 
dramatists  than  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 
In  “The  New  Lady  Bantock  ”  Mr.  Jerome 
has  increased  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
usual  theme  by  making  his  bride  en¬ 
nobled  from  the  music-halls  the  niece  of 
her  noble  husband’s  butler  and  a  blood 
relative  of  his  twenty-two  other  ser¬ 
vants.  Mr.  Jerome  is  a  humorist  and 
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Uplifters  of  the  Drama 


uxe-HiuPo® 


THE  CHORUS  MAN 

The  chorus  man  stands  way  in  back  and 
sings,  “  She  comes,  oh  joy!  ” 

He’s  meant  to  be  a  college  man — but, 
gee! 

The  actor  man’s  idea  of  a  rah  rah  college 
boy 

Is  really  something  wonderful  to  see. 


THE  HEAVYWEIGHT  BLOND 

A  lady  fine  once  said  to  May,  “  Say,  dearie, 
you’ve  real  art; 

The  entire  chorus  you  should  play,  your  shape 
would  look  the  part!  ” 

What  May  replied  we  could  not  print,  the 
air  was  blue — but  now 
That  friend  will  know  a  lady  when  she  sees 
one,  anyhow! 


has  a  humorous  idea  to  go  on.  That  he 
has  not  made  his  comedy  a  rousingly 
funny  one  testifies  to  his  inexpertness 
as  a  dramatist.  He  has  witty  lines  and 
the  suggestions  for  delightful  situations, 
but  the  latter  fall  far  short  of  their  pos¬ 
sibilities.  A  more  experienced  play- 
writer  would  have  found  Mr.  Jerome’s 
plot  a  rich  mine  of  stage  merriment. 

Mr.  Jerome  is  not  entirely  to  blame 
for  the  failure  of  his  play  to  score. 
Fannie  Ward,  who  has  the  title  role,  is 
so  poorly  qualified  as  a  comedienne  that 
some  of  the  best  scenes  went  entirely  by 
the  board  through  her  inability  to  hold 
up  their  spirit.  Therefore  the  honors  of 
the  acting  went  to  Mr.  Charles  Cart¬ 
wright,  who,  as  the  butler-uncle  of  the 
heroine,  never  missed  a  point  in  what 
was  in  its  entirety  a  most  satisfactory 
piece  of  character  work.  In  a  very  ordi¬ 
nary  and  badly  selected  cast  it  stood  out 
strongly  by  contrast.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  a  finer  example  of  mis¬ 
casting  a  part  than  the  selection  of  Mr. 


Robert  McWade,  Jr.,  to  represent  an 
English  music-hall  manager.  And  as  for 
the  six  women  supposed  to  be  Fanny’s 
“former  stage  companions” — giddy 
young  persons  of  the  music-hall  type — 
even  an  American  audience  laughed  at 
their  absolute  inefficiency  to  represent 
anything  on  any  stage.  Perhaps  they 
were  only  put  in  to  make  Fanny’s  crudi¬ 
ties  seem  less  crude. 

Mr.  Jerome’s  play  might  go  if  Mr. 
Cartwright  were  made  the  star,  if  some 
scenes  were  re-written  and  if  it  were 
given  a  good  cast.  As  it  is  it  adds  noth¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Jerome’s  literary  laurels. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  Mr.  Abraham 
Lincoln  Erlanger,  the  apostle  of  the¬ 
atrical  freedom,  has  not  been  conspicuous 
in  the  recent  commemorative  cere¬ 
monies.  This  unusual  modesty  is  an  un¬ 
expected  mark  of  respect  for  his  illus¬ 
trious  namesake. 

Metcalfe. 
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Human  Nature 

From  Harry  comes  a  box  of  sweets, 

And  tied  within,  by  silver  twine, 

A  card  to  me,  which  thus  entreats — 
“Pray,  will  you  be  my  Valentine?  ” 

But  Dick,  more  sentimental  far, 

Sen9s  me  a  verse  that’s  simply  fine; 

Just  begs  his  “  Love,”  his  “  Hope,”  his 
“  Star," 

His  “  QUEEN,”  to  be  his  Valentine. 
Then  David,  handsome,  tall  and  straight, 
Sends  roses  that  are  just  divine; 

And  writes  that  he  will  call  at  “  Eight  ” 
To  claim  me  for  his  Valentine. 

But  nothing  comes  from  dear  old  Jack, 

Yet,  thanks  to  women’s  strange  design, 
We  cherish  most  the  things  we  lack; 

I’m  going  to  be  Jack’s  Valentine. 

H.  P.  D. 


Pale  Pelleas  and  Morose  Meli- 
sande 


BUT  then  she  had  so  very,  very  much 
hair!  When  she  let  it  down  from 
the  tower  window  it  “inundated”  her 
lover  so  that  he  could  not  see  through 
it,  he  could  only  sing  through  it,  kiss  it, 
and,  as  it  were,  take  a  shower-bath  in  it. 
It  was  exceedingly  pretty  for  the  lady 
and  the  lover,  but  you  could  hardly 
blame  the  husband  for  growing  peevish 
when  he  happened  along.  With  mar¬ 
velous  self-restraint  he  told  them  that 
they  behaved  like  children. 

In  the  next  act,  however,  after  he  had 
thought  it  all  over,  he  decided  to  take 
a  Jiand  in  that  hair,  himself.  He  took 
two  hands,  and  he  mopped  the  floor  with 
the  faire  ladye. 

When  this  happens  in  the  tenement 
districts  the  neighbors  howl  for  the  po¬ 
lice,  but  in  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
you  can  see  hundreds  of  perfectly  polite 
people  sitting  quietly  and  applauding  the 
spectacle  as  high  art,  while  a  hundred 
musicians  sizzle-sozzle  an  accompani¬ 
ment.  Nobody  thought  of  going  to  the 
rescue. 

Sometimes  art,  like  game,  gets  so  high 
that  one  has  to  hold  his  nose.  But  in 
the  opera  of  “  Pelleas  and  Melisande,” 
•which  Debussy  built  on  Maeterlinck’s 
poem,  everything  is  so  distilled,  steril¬ 
ized  and  triturated  that  one  cannot  seri¬ 
ously  question  the  morbid  immorality  of 
the  plot,  for  one  does  not  feel  the  gross 
contact  of  realism  even  when  the  basso 
wopses  the  soprano  about  for  squander¬ 
ing  her  coiffure  on  the  tenor.  And  yet 
the  words  are  blood-curdling  and  hair- 
raising  enough.  The  husband  seizes  his 
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wife  by  her  radiant  locks  and  shouts  as 
he  whipsaws  her  back  and  forth  : 

“  Ah,  ah,  your  long  hair  shall  serve 
some  purpose  at  last 

To  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left! 

To  the  left,  and  then  to  the  right! 

Absalom  !  Absalom  ! 

Forward!  Backward! 

To  the  floor!  To  the  floor! 

You  see  !  You  see  ! 

I  laugh  like  an  old  man,  ha  !  ha !  ha ! 

Melisande  (weeping  on  the  floor)  I 
am  not  happy. 

That  last  line  is  generally  conceded, 
in  the  circumstances,  to  be  the  funniest 
line  ever  included  in  the  doleful  con¬ 
fines  of  grand  opera  texts.  It  never 
fails  to  get  a  laugh  from  those  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  libretto. 

I  would  not  wish  to  be  flippant  in  a 
matter  taken  so  seriously  by  eminent 
authorities  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
sea.  So  profound  a  critic  as  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  Gilman  calls  the  opera  the  greatest 
since  Wagner’s  “Tristan  and  Isolde.” 
Indeed,  we  hear  the  disquieting  rumor 
that  the  composer,  Debussy,  is  actually 
at  work  on  his  own  version  of  “  Tristan 
and  Isolde.”  I  tremble  at  the  fate  of  it. 
Wagner’s  work  was  never  pale,  what¬ 
ever  else  it  was.  His  people  were  ruddy 
with  blood  and  fierce  with  passion.  De¬ 
bussy’s  folk  have  white  corpuscles  only, 
and  hearts  that  beat  like  the  wrist  pulses 
of  anaemic  spinsters.  I  saw  never  a 
tear  in  all  the  throngs  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  when  Mary  Garden  and 
Dalmores  and  Dufranne  paraded 
their  griefs  in  “  Pelleas  and  Meli  ¬ 
sande.” 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  un¬ 
derrating  Maeterlinck.  For  once  the 
librettist  is  the  better  of  the  team. 

The  story  as  you  read  it,  is  full  of 
pathos.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
essentially  a  chamber-drama.  Mae¬ 
terlinck  is  peculiarly  the  genius  of 
omission,  peculiarly  brave  in  the 
things  he  leaves  undone,  peculiarly 
successful  in  forcing  the  reader  to 
collaborate,  and  to  use  his  own  imag¬ 
ination  to  build  stately  mansions, 
mysterious  beauties,  glooms,  terrors, 
fascinations.  In  the  theatre,  the 
place  of  the  imagination  is  taken  by 
the  stage  carpenter,  the  limelight  ar¬ 
tist  and  the  wig  maker — appallingly 
the  wig  maker  in  this  case.  The 
audience  has  nothing  to  do,  and  does 
nothing  except  applaud  with  polite 
fatigue  at  the  act-ends  for  the  sake 
of  the  hard-working  artists. 

The  composer  in  this  instance  has 
the  enormous  virtue  of  saying  his  say 
with  almost  absolute  novelty,  com¬ 
plete  individuality,  and  as  little  hint 


of  resemblance  as  any  music  I  ever  heard. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  Debussy  chose 
just  the  libretto  to  emphasize  his  own 
weaknesses  most.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Maeterlinck  found  the  music  “  in¬ 
comprehensible.”  One  notes  a  few 
patches  of  ravishing  color,  a  few 
snatches  of  quickly  suppressed  riotous 
almost-melody,  and  then  there  is  quick 
subsidence  into  a  mere  fog  or  smoke 
of  music. 

Left  exposed  in  the  diaphany  of  this 
thin  composition,  the  plot  lacks  virility 
utterly ;  the  characters  pose  like  wall 
paper  and  have  wall-paper  emotions. 
The  heroine,  for  all  of  Mary  Garden’s 
theatric  gifts,  remains  an  unsympathetic, 
incomprehensible  creature  lost  in  a  mar¬ 
velous  aura  of  hair  which  provokes  in 
the  audience  one  emotion  superior  to  all 
others.  You  could  hear  the  whisper 
susurrate  everywhere :  “  Whew,  but  that 
wig  must  have  cost  a  lot.” 

With  a  wardrobe  of  hair-cloth  the 
super-seven-Sutherland-sister  heroine  ex¬ 
erts  merely  a  capillary  attraction  for 
the  white-livered  hero — or  zero.  The 
opera  has  had  a  success  of  curiosity,  and 
it  deserves  immense  gratitude  for  being 
something  new.  But  it  is  not  true,  its 
influence,  if  it  have  any,  is  reactionary. 
It  is  unreal  without  being  ideal,  and 
precieuse  if  not  quite  precieuse  ridicule. 

It  belongs  in  the  pallid  category  of 
mural  decoration.  It  is  Byzantine,  pre- 
Raphaelite  and  pre-all-that-sort-of-thing. 

— Rupert  Hughes. 


SAKES  ALIVE,  TOMMY  !  YOU  DIDN  T  KNOCK 
THE  SNOW  OFF  YOUR  FEET  l" 
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New  York 

ONCE  a  land  of  old  Dutch 
glories. 

Famed  in  Irving’s  songs  and 
stories, 

Where  the  Knickerbocker 
Tories 

Lost  in  war  a  splendid  prize. 
Now  a  place  of  painted  pas¬ 
sion, 

Where  the  Gentile’s  out  of 
fashion : 

Gaudy  newnegs  cuts  a  dash 
on 

Gilded  streets  ’neath  smoky 
skies.  W.  Y.  S. 

Lies 

WITH  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  all  assertions 
may  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  lies  and  untruths. 
Lies  are  those  assertions 
which  the  person  making 
them  knows  to  be  not  so  and 
untruths  are  those  assertions 
which  the  person  making 
them  does  not  know  to  be  so. 

Lies  help  to  smooth  over 
the  rough  places  of  life.  In¬ 
deed,  if  it  were  not  for  lies, 
life  would  be  almost  unbear¬ 
able.  It  would  be  unsociable 
to  say  the  least.  If  we  had 
to  confine  ourselves  strictly 
to  the  truth,  conversation 
would  be  limited  to  such 
platitudes  as  “  two  and  two 
are  four,”  “the  square  of  the 
hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
other  two  sides,”  “the  earth 
is  round,”  “the  sun  is  on 
time  to-day,”  and  the  like. 

Whereas  truth  is  limited, 
minutely  and  painfully  ex¬ 
clusive,  one  has  not  to  be  at 
all  particular  about  lies. 
They  may  take  any  form  and 
disport  in  any  garb. 

A  lie  never  has  to  be  veri¬ 
fied.  Nevertheless,  it  is  just 
as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  art  of  lying  requires  a 
certain  degree  of  consistency, 
for  lies  well-told  and  rigor¬ 
ously  insisted  upon  have 
been  known  to  pass  cprren'c 
as  truth  for  centuries,  often 
to  the  annoyance  and  head¬ 
lessness  of  those  who  tried 
to  set  things  right. 

To  lie  is  human,  to  tell 
the  truth  impossible. 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 


“Where  the  Gentile's  Out  of  Fashion" 
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Almost  Generous 


Harry  M.  Daugherty,  of  Columbus,  who,  some 
persons  believe,  will  be  the  next  United  States 
Senator  from  Ohio,  while  in  the  national  capital 
recently  told  this  story  to  the  Washington  Post. 
Two  Irishmen  were  discussing  the  death  of  a 
friend. 

Said  Pat : 

“‘  Sure,  Casey  was  a  good  fellow.’ 

“‘He  was  that,’  replied  Mike.  ‘  A  good  fellow. 
Casey.’ 

And  a  cheerful  man  was  Casey,’  said  Pat. 

“  ‘  A  cheerful  man  was  Casey,  the  cheerfulest 
I  ever  knew,’  echoed  Mike. 

“  ‘  Casey  was  a  generous  man,  too,’  said  Pat. 

“‘Generous,  you  say?  Well,  I  don’t  know  so 
much  about  that.  Did  Casey  ever  buy  you  any¬ 
thing?  ’ 

“‘Well,  nearly,’  replied  Mike,  scratching  his 
head.  ‘  One  day  he  came  into  Flaherty’s  bar¬ 
room,  where  me  and  my  friends  were  drinking, 
and  he  said  to  us  :  “  Well,  men,  what  are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  have — rain  or  snow?  ”  ’  ” — New  York 
Sun. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  NEW  YORK 
DAILY  PAPER,  1910 

“  JOHN  JONES  APPEARED  BEFORE  THE  RECORDER 
THIS  MORNING  AND  APPEALED  FOR  PERMISSION  TO 
CHANGE  HIS  NAME  TO  ISADORE  ICKLESTEIN,  GIV¬ 
ING  AS  HIS  REASON  THAT  THE  NAME  OF  JONES 
HELD  HIM  UP  TO  RIDICULE  AMONG  HIS  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES  AND  MADE  IT  DIFFICULT  FOR  HIM  TO  TRANS¬ 
ACT  BUSINESS.” 


His  Method 

“  Mamma,  did  Santa  Claus  get  in  his  sleigh  ol 
Christmas  eve  and  drive  around  to  all  of  t hi 
houses  of  the  little  girls  and  boys?  ”  asked  Wil 
lie. 

“Yes,  dear,”  answered  his  mother. 

“  An’  did  he  stop  at  each  chimney  as  he  wetl 
along,  and  did  he  have  just  the  right  thing  fcl 
everybody  ?  ’  ’ 

“Why,  of  course,  dearie.” 

“  Well,  mamma,  he  must  have  been  might! 
quick  to  visit  all  the  places  in  town  in  onl 
night.” 

“  He  is  very  quick,  dear.” 

“  I  don't  believe  he  did  it  that  way,”  said  Wil 
lie,  after  a  moment  of  deep  thought. 

“  How  do  you  think  he  did  it  ?  ”  asked  hil 
mother. 

“  Why,  I  think  he  planned  ahead.” 

“  What  makes  you  think  that,  dearie?  ’’  ' 

“’Cause — ’cause  he  had  all  my  presents  pel 
away  in  the  closet  under  the  steps  two  days  b«  I 
fore  Christmas.” — Harper’s  Weekly. 

“  Doctor,”  said  the  shrewd-looldng  man,  “ho’l 
many  feet  of  gas  does  it  take  to  kill  a  person  ?  ’  I 

“That's  rather  a  queer  question,”  replied  th  I 
doctor.  “  Why  do  you  wish  to  know?  ” 

“Well,  you  see  one  of  the  guests  at  my  hotel 
used  enough  of  it  to  kill  himself,  and  I  want  t  n 
send  in  a  proper  bill  to  his  executors.” — 77i  I 
Wasp. 


“  Can  anybody  explain  the  mystery  of  life  and 
death  ?  ’  ’  'asks  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  Reserve  89 
columns  for  the  associate  editor,  doctor,  and 
you’ll  see. — Richmond  Times-Despatch. 
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“  Do  you  think  posterity  will  recognize  you?  'I 
“No,”  answered  Senator  Sorghum,  “not  uni 
less  I  am  lucky  enough  to  strike  a  sculptor  morl 
than  ordinarily  successful  in  preserving  like  I 
nesses.” — Washington  Star. 
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Bach  :  Confess,  now,  Henry — you  don’t  pay 
as  much  attention  to  your  wife  as  you  did  be¬ 
fore  you  were  married,  do  you  ? 

H.  Peck  :  Lord,  yes !  I  mind  twice  as  quick 
now. — Cleveland  Leader. 


Why  “  Berset9  y  Shaving  Cream  Soap 
Is  Called  “The  Healing  Lather 99 


One  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  “Berset” 
Shaving  Cream  Soap  is  glycerine — the  well  known 
skin  healer  and  softener.  Heals  cuts  and  abrasions 
— cures  chapped  hands  and  faces  over  night. 
“Berset,”  therefore,  is  called  “The  Healing 
Lather,”  because  it  contains  glycerine. 

The  other  basic  ingredient  is  Cocoanut  Oil, 
universally  used  as  a  massage  cream,  skin  food, 
pore  cleanser  and  complexion  cream. 

It  removes  all  foreign  matter  from  the  pores 
and  prevents  irritation,  blackheads  and  pimples. 

“Berset,”  therefore,  is  called  “The  Healing 
Lather,”  because  it  contains  Cocoanut  Oil. 


Illustration 
%  actual  size 
of  25  cent  tube 


BERSET 

TRADE  MARK 

Shaving  Cream  Soap 

is  the  only  lathering  agent  used  for  shaving  that  con¬ 
tains  no  free  alkali  to  rob  the  pores  of  their  oils  and 
irritate  the  skin. 

Prevents  chapped  faces  in  cold  weather — is  antiseptic, 
sanitary  and  more  convenient  than  shaving  stick  or  mug. 

Positively  will  not  dry  on  the  face.  25  cents  a  tube 
at  dealers’  and  barbers’. 

Send  dealer's  name  and  4c  in  stamps  for  10c  sample 
tube,  enough  for  one  month’s  shaving. 

THE  RUBBERSET  COMPANY, 

Sales  Dept.  No.  9  Slain  Office,  Factory  and  Laboratory : 

5204  METROPOLITAN  TOWER,  N.  Y.  CITY  102  FERRY  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
Branch  Offices— Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  fflontreal 


BREWSTER  &  CO 

ANNOUNCE  — - 

That  they  are  the  sole  agents  for  the 

DeIaunay=BelIeville  Chassis 

which  they  recommend  to  their  customers 
with  their  guarantee. 

With  Brewster  &  Co.  standard  coach 
work,  the  lightest  and  strongest,  these 
make  an  exceptional  combination  of  the 
practical  and  artistic. 

Peerless  Cars  :  A  number  now  ready  . 
for  sale  supplied  with  our  exclusive  coach 
work  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
Peerless  Motor  Car  Co. 

Also  Panhards,  Renaults  and  bodies  for 
all  chassis. 

Brewster  &  Co. 
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The  Best  Cocoa 
of  Them  All” 


Cocoas  differ.  Not  only  are 
there  grades  of  quality,  but  the 
processes  of  manufacture  differ 
ind  play  an  important  part. 


MAILLAI{I)ji 


Breakfast  Cocoa 


is  the  result  of  50  years  of  practical  expe¬ 
rience.  The  purity  of  the  cocoa  is  assured 
— its  richness  and  delicate  flavor  is  unap-  1 
proached.  It  can  be  readily  digested  and  J 
is  the  best  of  all  Winter  drinks — it  keeps  m 
out  the  cold.  Served  at  our  famous  ■ 

luncheon  restaurant.  I 

Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  35th  st.  I 

New  York  ' 

And  on  sale  at  leading 

grocers.  ^  ^ 

Home, 


Latest  Books 

Tales  of  Old  England,  by  Marion  F.  Lansing. 
(Ginn  &  Company,  New  York.) 

Tono-Bungay,  by  H.  G.  Wells.  (Duffield  &  Com¬ 
pany.  $1.50.) 

War  Children,  by  John  T.  Wheelwright.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

The  Glasgow  Gallery.  (Published  by  H.  M.  Cald¬ 
well  Co.,  New  York.) 

Bachelor  Belles,  by  Harrison  Fisher.  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  $3.00.) 

Some  New  Literary  Valuations,  by  William  Cleaver 
Wilkinson.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  $1.50.) 

Dreaming  River,  by  Barr  Moses.  (Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.) 

5 4 — 40  or  Fight,  by  Emerson  Hough.  (Bobbs, 
Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  $1.50.) 

The  Little  Brown  Brother,  by  Stanley  Portal  Hyatt. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.50.) 

Comrades,  by  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.  (Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  $1.50.) 

Control  of  the  Body  and  Mind,  by  Frances  G. 
Jewett.  (Ginn  &  Co.) 

Merrie  England,  by  Grace.  Greenwood.  (Ginn  & 
Co.) 

The  Red  Mouse,  by  William  Hamilton  Osborne. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.) 

The  Pulse  of  Life,  by  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.) 

A  Holiday  Touch,  by  Charles  Battell  Loomis. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.25.) 

Davy  Jones’s  Yarns  and  Other  Salted  Songs,  by 
Thomas  Ybarra.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 

The  Eternal.  Boy,  by  Owen  Johnson.  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  $1.50.) 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Problem  in  the  United 
States,  by  Victor  Morawetz.  (North  American  Re¬ 
view  Pubi.  Co.,  Franklin  Sq.,  N.  Y.  C.  $1.00.) 

Christ  Legends,  by  Selma  Lagerlof.  (Henry  Holt 
&  Co.) 

Day  Dreams  of  Greece,  by  Charles  Wharton  Stork. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila.) 


Wanted:  A  Clock 

I’ve  a  clock  of  silver,  a  marble  clock, 

And  a  clock  with  a  cuckoo  gay;' 

But  the  moments  vanish,  flock  by  flock, 

Masses  of  work  my  labors  mock, 

For,  alas  !  I  never  have  found  a  clock 

That  goes  the  other  way. 

Never  any  lynd  of  a  clock 

That  ticks  toward  yesterday. 

— Emma  C.  Dowd  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

A  Considerate  Captain 

At  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  they  were  to  ur 
veil  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  T.  B.  Aldricl 
during  an  author’s  argument  on  internation; 
copyright,  _  Thomas  Nelson  Page  broke  up 
rather  acrimonious  discussion  by  deftly  interpo; 
ing  a  story. 

“After  all,”  he  said,  “there  is  not  much  re; 
help  in  that  idea.  It  is  such  an  idea  as  emanate 
from  the  mind  of  a  hard,  cruel  sea  captain. 

“  In  mid-ocean  the  cook  approached  the  captai 
timidly! 

“  ‘  Captain,’  he  said,  ‘  the  men  are  growlin 
about  the  beef.  They  say  they  can’t  chaw  1 
nohow.  They  say  it’s  only  fit  to  mend  their  se 
boots  with.’ 

How  much  beef  are  you  giving  ’em,  cookie? 
the  captain  asked. 

“  ‘  A  pound  apiece  a  day,  sir,’  said  the  cook. 

“‘Well,’  said  the  captain,  gently,  ‘give  then 
half  a  pound  apiece  from  now  on.  I  should  b 
sorry  to  force  ’em  to  eat  what  isn’t  to  thei 
taste.’  ” — Rochester  Herald. 

Theology  in  the  Highlands 

The  minister’s  class  at  the  kirk  of  Tobermor 
had  been  reading  the  story  of  Joseph  and  hi 
brethren  and  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  ministe 
to  examine  the  boys. 

The  replies  to  all  his  questions  had  been  quick 
intelligent  and  correct  Such  as  : 

“  What  great  crinm  did  these  sons  of  Jaco 
commit  ?  ” 

“  They  sold  their  brother  Joseph.” 

“Quite  correct.  And  for  how  much?” 

“Twenty  pieces  of  silver.” 

“  And  what  added  to  the  cruelty  and  wicked 
ness  of  these  bad  brothers?  ” 

A  pause. 

“  What  made  their  treachery  even  more  detest 
able  and  heinous?  ” 

Then  a  bright  little  Highlander  stretched  ou 
an  eager  hand. 

“Well,  my  man?” 

“  Please,  sir,  they  sell’t  him  ower  cheap.”— 
Tit-Bits. 


The  Traveler 


Sparkling  from  its  spring 
midst  the  vineyards  of  south¬ 
ern  France,  Perrier  has  travel¬ 
ed  into  every  corner.  Ask 
for  it  anywhere  in  the  world 
— America,  Europe,  Asia  or 
Africa — and  you  will  find  it. 


4,1  Xing  Ed«»A 


m 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  PLANS 

Interiors  and  Exteriors.  Ask  how  to  get  FREE  Archi¬ 
tect’s  plans  (worth  5 «  of  building  cost)  for 
Craftsman  house.  Designs  to  order.  Expert 
advice  on  Woods,  Fabrics,  Metals,  Fur¬ 
niture,  Color  Schemes,  all  appointments  of 
.  a  Craftsman  Home.  Address  Desk  No.  105, 
j&Z/ZtfMg  The  Craftsman,  41  West  34th  St.,  New  York 
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LENT 


Chorus:  fly  away  home,  naughty  person. 

He:  SOMETHING  TELLS  ME  THAT  THEY  MORE  THAN  HALF  WANT  ME  TO  STAY. 


Guide  to  New  York 

V’ 


ISITORS  from  the  country  to  the 
great  metropolis  of  New  York 
(  )  a  City  will  find  the  following  a  handy 
•T/r  substitute  for  Baedecker: 
o  Do  not  be  afraid  of  a  hotel.  Just 
fill  both  hands  full  of  small  change  and 
then  follow  the  bell-boys  and  waiters  meek¬ 
ly  about.  If  a  bell-boy  takes  your  coat,  give 
him  your  hat  and  your  umbrella  and  your 
rubbers  also. 

Don’t  worry  about  the  other  people. 
They  are  also  from  the  country  and  are  as 
much  frightened  as  you  are.  If  you  don’t 


know  what  to  do  with  yourself,  rush  up  and  down  on  the  sub¬ 
way,  which  will  give  you  an  appearance  of  being  busy.  Ap¬ 
pearances  are  everything  in  New  York. 

If  you  want  to  be  taken  for  a  New  Yorker,  act  as  if  you 
owned  everything  in  sight.  If  you  want  to  act  natural,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  be  all  right.  Everything  goes  in  New  York. 

If  you  have  clothes,  put  them  on  and  wear  them.  If  not, 
buy  some.  Buying  clothes  is  all  the  rage  in  New  York,  as 
they  are  worn  by  nearly  everyone  except  a  few  actresses. 
Style  is  no  object.  The  worse  you  are  dressed  the  better. 

Step  lively,  both  getting  off  and  getting  on.  Ellis  O.  Jones. 

SISSY:  Boys  don’t  have  switches  on  their  heads,  do  they, 
Bertie? 

Bertie:  Nop,  not  on  their  heads. 
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“  While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope." 
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Y V J  E  were  speaking  last  week  about 
”  the  precise  whereabouts  of  the 
strength  of  the  antagonism  to  woman 
suffrage,  and  suggesting  that  it  is  based 
in  sentiment.  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  an  anti¬ 
woman  suffrage  demonstrator,  who 
spoke  in  New  York  the  other  day,  was 
quoted  as  saying  (not  very  politely)  : 

The  rich  women  in  this  city,  who  are  ap¬ 
ing  the  society  women  in  London,  haven’t 
influenced  the  working  classes  in  the  slight¬ 
est.  I  go  among  the  poverty-stricken  people, 
and  find  that  the  women  and  the  men  are 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  movement. 

That  is  interesting,  if  true,  and  we 
incline  to  think  it  true  except  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  independ¬ 
ent  wage  earning  women.  If  it  is  true, 
why  is  it  true?  In  the  brief  report  of 
Mrs.  Bradshaw’s  remarks  it  is  not  ex¬ 
plained,  but  she  is  quoted  as  saying: 
“  Have  you  ever  thought  that  if  you 
give  women  the  ballot  you  take  away 
men’s  honor  ?  ”  and  in  that  remark 
there  is  a  hint  at  the  reason. 

Not  that  we  believe  it  to  be  true  that 
man’s  honor  would  be  affected  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  ballot  to  woman.  Whether 
women  vote  or  not  will  make  very  lit¬ 
tle  difference  about  man.  He  will  go 
on  just  the  same,  and  in  so  far  as  he 
is  boss  now — which  is  not  very  far — 
he  will  be  boss  then.  But  if  the  mass 
of  women  think  that  by  demanding  or 
accepting  the  ballot  they  disparage 
man’s  capacity  to  do  the  voting  and 
diminish  his  stature  and  reputation  in 
the  world,  they  will  not  vote.  They 
never  can  be  organized  into  any  move¬ 
ment  which  they  think  will  work  dam¬ 
age  or  disparagement  to  man. 

Very  few  of  them  want  to  go  it 
alone.  They  prefer  to  have  a  man 
about  them  even  though  his  compan- 
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ionship  has  defects  and  drawbacks, 
and  costs  them  more  than  a  dispassion¬ 
ate  observer  would  consider  it  worth. 
They  know  that  there  is  nothing  in 
creation  so  interesting  to  womankind 
— so  well  worth  attention  and  so  indis¬ 
pensable — as  man,  and  they  do  not  and 
never  will,  take  kindly  to  any  idea  that 
seems  to  favor  a  diminished  intimacy 
between  man  and  woman.  The  work¬ 
ing  women  have  but  one  man  apiece 
and  that  one,  if  he  is  any  good,  they  are 
apt  to  cleave  to  and  make  the  most  of. 
The  groups  of  the  most  active  suffrage 
ladies  are  apt  to  include  women  who 
never  had  any  man,  women  who  got  a 
bad  one,  women  who  had  one  and  lost 
him,  and  women  of  so  much  attractive¬ 
ness  and  advantages  of  position  that 
they  always  have  plenty  of  men,  and  to 
spare,  and  instead  of  seeing  in  pro¬ 
suffrage  activities  a  threat  or  shadow 
of  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  they 
find  in  it,  rather,  a  ground  of  lively 
companionship  with  interesting  male 
workers  for  woman  suffrage  and  with 
opponents  of  it  who  are  waiting  to  be 
converted.  The  close  interdependence 
between  man  and  wife  which  is  famil¬ 
iar  to  the  poorer  and  more  simple¬ 
living  classes  may  not  be  appreciated 
by  this  last  species  of  suffragists,  who 
shape  and  live  their  lives  with  much 
independence  of  their  spouses  and  ex¬ 
pect  their  spouses  to  do  the  like.  Their 
zeal  for  woman’s  rights  would  by  no 
means  hinder  them  from  asking  a  hus¬ 
band  to  dinner  without  his  wife  (a 
practice  that  has  begun  to  be  a  London 
fashion),  though  that  involves  the 
breach  of  a  privilege  worth  vastly 
more  to  the  average  woman  who  goes 
to  dinners  than  suffrage. 

But  the  great'  mass  of  grown-up 
women  who  have  one  man  apiece  and 
only  one,  seem  still  much  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  improve  their  property  and 
perfect  their  title  to  him,  than  to  di¬ 
minish  his  importance  by  diluting  his 
vote.  They  do  not  want  more  inde¬ 
pendence  at  the  possible  cost  of  less 
man.  They  are  jealous  of  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  property  rights  they  value 
the  most — their  rights  in  man — and 
are  not  disposed  to  put  them  in  any 
jeopardy.  And  the  mass  of  men  are 
much  the  same — not  actively  opposed 
to  woman  suffrage  but  distrustful  of 
it,  and  apprehensive  that  it  would  dis¬ 
turb  existing  relations  upon  which  de¬ 
pend  most  that  makes  life  palatable. 


j\  /I  R.  TAFT  has  been  down  to  inspect 
our  great  national  real  estate 
speculation  at  Panama,  and  is  satisfied 
that  if  the  present  plans  are  carried  out 
he  can  go  through  the  canal  without 
squeezing.  A  squad  of  engineers  of 
presumed  competence  who  went  down 
with  him,  reported  with  unanimity 
their  satisfaction  with  the  Gatun  dam 
project,  the  proposed  locks,  the  work 
that  has  been  done  and  the  plans  for 
the  work  that  there  is  still  to  do.  Some 
changes  they  recommended,  such  as 
the  widening  of  the  Culebra  cut,  but  in 
the  main  advised  adherence  to  the 
original  plans.  They  believe  the  canal 
will  be  completed  within  a  reasonable 
time;  Colonel  Goethals  says  that  ships 
will  be  passing  through  it  in  1915;  Mr. 
Taft  goes  him  two  years  better  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  see  the  canal  opened  before 
the  close  of  his  first  term  as  President, 
March  4,  1913. 

As  to  cost,  hopeful  estimators  now 
put  it  at  half  a  billion  dollars ;  skeptical 
observers  say  a  billion,  and  extra-san¬ 
guine  prophets  of  disbursement  say  a 
billion  and  a  half.  We  shall  know  bet¬ 
ter  when  we  have  paid  the  bill,  but 
our  own  disposition  is  to  believe  that 
the  smallest  estimate  is  nearest  right. 

The  canal  will  be  nice  for  yachts 
that  can  afford  to  use  it,  and  very 
handy  for  our  government  to  send  war 
fleets  through  in  race-fright  times. 
Beyond  that,  we  are  assured  by  gen¬ 
tlemen  connected  by  business  or  preju¬ 
dice  with  the  trans-continental  rail¬ 
road  industry,  the  canal  will  have 
little  to  do.  Never  mind.  We  are 
building  it  for  reasons  of  strategy 
and  sentiment,  to  show,  as  Sam  Patch 
said,  that  some  things  can  be  done  as 
well  as  others,  and  to  insure  more  com¬ 
posed  slumbers  to  our  loved  ones  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  It  will  be  enough 
for  this  generation  to  get  the  ditch 
dug.  Let  the  next  generation  make  it 
pay.  The  job  had  been  hanging  on  a 
long  time  to  the  discredit  of  human 
capacity.  The  clock  had  struck  for  it 
to  be  finished  up,  and  for  our  part 
we  are  glad  our  country  tackled  <t,  and 
very  hopeful  of  the  issue. 
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Lest  We  Forget 

LIVES  of  Brakemen  oft  remind  us 
We  may  “fall  off”  any  time, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Wives  and  bairns  without  a  dime. 


Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Duffy  and  Mr. 
Perkins 

COLLIER’S  WEEKLY  adds  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  James  Breck  Perkins, 
Member  of  Congress 
from  Rochester,  to 
its  gallery  of  “  Proper 
Objects  of  Self-Im¬ 
provement,”  because 
he  is  counsel  for  the 
Hon.  Walter  Duffy’s 
much  advertised 
brand  of  medicinal 
whiskey.  Government  ex¬ 
perts  have  analyzed  the 
whiskey,  and  say,  we  under¬ 
stand,  that  there  is  alcohol 
and  other  bad  ingredients  in  it,  and  that 
it  cannot  do  the  miracles  of  healing 
claimed  for  it  on  the  cover. 


We  guess  it  can’t.  We  guess  it  is 
just  a  common  patent  drink,  the  chief 
merit  of  it  being  that  being  largely  alco¬ 
hol  it  has  the  candor  to  call  itself 
whiskey,  instead  of  masquerading  under 
some  title  more  ingratiating  to  self-de¬ 
ceivers.  That  it  calls  itself  whiskey 
when  it  isn’t  whiskey  is  nothing,  for 
nobody  seems  to  know  what  whiskey  is. 

But  is  the  Hon.  Mr.  Perkins  a  repro¬ 
bate  person  for  being  counsel  for  a — 
shall  we  say  “rot-gut” — patent  stimu¬ 
lant?  That  is  a  hard  question.  Must 
the  counsel  know  and  consider  what 
goes  into  the  beverages  his  client  vends, 
and  whether  the  claims  that  are  made 
for  them  on  the  cover  are  well 
founded? 

Young  Mr.  Collier  discoursed  with 
much  pride  the  other  day  on  the  upright 
and  useful  means  his  father  had  used  to 
make  a  fortune.  We  have  heard  that 
Peter  Fenelon  Collier  laid  the  basis  of 
his  fortune  in  making  and  selling  books 
of  devotion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Was  the  doctrine  in  those  books  sound. 


Mr.  Robert?  Was  it  true  Christian  doc¬ 
trine?  Will  it  do  what  is  claimed  for 
it?  If  not,  the  books  were  mischievous, 
weren’t  they? 

Who  shall  say  if  the  doctrine  was 
sound  ? 

No  one ! 

And  that  is  where  Mr.  Peter  Collier 
has  the  better  of  Mr.  Walter  Duffy.  Mr. 
Peter  and  Mr.  Robert  can  take  Mr. 
Duffy’s  “whiskey”  to  Dr.  Wiley,  and 
ask  him  what’s  in  it,  and  he  will  tell 
them,  and  his  report  will  be  accepted  by 
the  government,  no  matter  how  incon¬ 
venient  to  Mr.  Duffy.  But  Mr.  Duffy 
cannot  take  Mr.  Collier’s  devotional 
works  to  anybody  and  have  them  thrown 
out  of  the  mails  as  bad  doctrine.  They 
go  at  their  face  value. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Perkins  is  en¬ 
titled,  as  Mr.  Duffy’s  counsel,  to  take  Mr. 
Duffy’s  “  whiskey  ”  at  its  face  value  (but 
not  internally,  of  course),  and  that  it  is 
not  altogether  just  for  Mr.  Robert  Col¬ 
lier  to  put  him  in  his  Rogues’  Gallery. 

Whiskey  and  doctrine  are  mighty  ob¬ 
scure  things. 
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A  Successful 


Succession 


S  the  curtain  rises  Roosevelt 
is  discovered  seated  on  the 
back  of  a  horse  decorated 
to  look  like  a  throne. 
Strewn  carelessly  about 
are  the  bones  of  nature- 
mollycoddles,  liars,  undesirable 
etc. 


Roosevelt  ( softly  crooning )  : 
The  hour  has  come, 

The  crisis  nears, 

When  “yours  sincerely” 
Disappears. 

While  I  go  far, 

Far  over  seas, 

Another  minds 
My  policies. 


(He  stops 

and  calls 

loudly.) 

Loeb, 

Loeb.  Where 

is  that 

lobster 

Loeb? 

And  he  may 

be  glad 

I  do  not 

use  a 

shorter  and 

nastier 

epithet. 

Loeb, 

Loeb.  (Enter 

Loeb) 

Do  you 

know 

what  day  this 

Is? 

Loeb — Aye,  milord,  it  is  the  snides  of 
March. 


R — Very  good.  Here  is  the  last  batch 
of  messages.  I  have  recommended  the 
more  extensive  cultivation  of  mince  pies 
along  the  bean  belt.  Be  sure  that  the 
Senate  does  not  understand  it  “  mint 
spies.”  Now,  do  you  think  I  have  cov¬ 
ered  everything? 

L — Aye,  aye,  milord,  everything. 

R — I  have  tried  to  let  no  man  escape, 
innocent  or  guilty. 

L — It  is  a  clean  sweep,  milord,  from 
the  World  to  the  Sun.  They  are  all 
trimmed. 

R — Your  kind  words  let  me  down 


easy.  Is  everything  ready  for  the  cere¬ 
mony  ? 

L — Aye,  aye,  milord. 

R — Have  you  examined  my  mantle 
and  found  it  all  right? 

L — Yes,  milord. 

R — Have  you  let  out  the  hem  of  my 
mantle  and  pieced  it  about  the  waist? 

L — I  have,  milord. 

R — Have  you  stationed  the  fleet  in  the 
Blue  Room  ? 

L — Yes,  milord,  and  the  torpedo  boats 
are  chasing  gold-fish  in  the  fountain, 
much  to  the  delight  of  Kermit. 

R — Did  you  send  secret  service  agents 
to  quiet  the  earthquake  in  Italy. 

L — Yes,  milord,  I  think  we  have  the 
earthquake  duly  bluffed. 

R — Have  you  arranged  for  good 
weather  and  a  special  eclipse  of  the  sun 
for  twelve  o’clock? 

L — It  is  all  arranged. 

R — Have  I  fired  all  the  colored  sol¬ 
diers,  ended  all  the  wars  and  jollied  all 
the  foreign  potentates  ? 

L— Yes,  milord,  all,  all,  all. 

R — Then  bring  in  the  successor  I  have 
chosen. 

(Outside  is  heard  a  great  hubbub, 
made  up  of  angry  agonizings  and  plain¬ 
tive  pleadings.  Suddenly  Taft  rolls  in 
frantically  trying  to  escape  from  a  gang 
of  hungry  office-seekers  disguised  as  pi¬ 
rates  and  mendicants.) 

Roosevelt  ( stentoriously .)  Stop. 
( The  office-seekers  fade  away.)  Let  the 
candidate  advance.  (Taft  rolls  to  the 
center  of  the  stage.) 

Roosevelt  (angrily  continuing) — 
V/ here  is  your  horse? 


Taft  (meekly) — THe'S.  P.  C.  A.  agent 
took  it  away  from  me. 

R — Excuse  me  a  moment  while  I  dash 
off  a  message  about  it.  (Continuing  as 
he  finishes  a  lengthy  message.)  And 
now  is  everything  in  readiness? 

L — Yes,  milord,  all  but  Lyman  Abbott. 
He  has  been  abducted  by  the  Suffrages. 

R — Never  mind,  I’ll  fix  that  later. 
(Turning  to  Taft)  Have  you  learned 
your  lesson? 

T — I  am  prepared. 


“  GAD  !  I  WISH  I  WAS  ONLY  SEVEN 
YEARS  OLD  AND  HAD  A  DOLLAR  :  fO  SPEND.” 


I - EVENING  TELEGRAM 


CONTEMPORARIES 

2 - NEW  YORK  AMERICAN  3 - THE  SUN  (WALL  STREET  EDITION) 


R — Do  you  agree  to  follow  my  poli¬ 
cies? 

T — Even  unto  the  jungles  of  Africa, 
if  necessary. 

R — And  to  read  the  Outlook ? 

T — Even  unto  the  articles  bearing 
upon  the  spiritual  significance  of  Espe¬ 
ranto. 

R — And  to  support  the  constitution 
when  convenient? 

T — Even  if  I  have  to  appoint  addi¬ 
tional  judges  to  get  correctly  interpreted. 

R — And  to  appoint  your  own  successor 
when  you  are  tired  of  the  job? 

T — Even  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation. 

R — Then  let  me  hear  you  recite  the 
little  verse  I  taught  you. 

T— 

Eeny,  meeny,  tneiny,  mo, 

Catch  a  Senator  by  the  toe. 

If  he  nollers,  don’t  let  go, 

Eeny,  meeny,  meiny,  mo. 


R — ’Tis  well.  I  now  pronounce  you 
president  in  the  name  of  whatever  your 
religion  may  be.  (To  Loeb)  Now  let’s 
beat  it  for  Africa. 

Loeb  gives  the  signal  and  they  all 
march  out  to  the  tune  of  “  I’d  Rather 
Be  on  the  Inside  Looking  Out,  than  on 
the  Outside  Looking  In.” 

( Quick  curtain,  to  give  Taft  a  chance 
to  change  his  clothes.') 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 


Art 

THE  gods  expected  great  things  of  art, 
which  they  had  been  at  no  end  of 
pains  to  create. 

But,  just  as  art  was  being  sent  into 
the  world,  Hermes  trickily  touched  it 
with  his  wand,  in  such  a  way  that  there 
was  more  or  less  money  in  it  forever 
after. 

Thus  the  beneficent  plans  of  the  gods 
came  mostly  to  naught, — the  money  in 
art  was  the  curse  of  it. 


CHEAP  SKATE 
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THE  CHARIOTS  SHALL  RAGE  IN  THE  STREETS,  THEY  SHALL  JOSTLE  ONE  AGAINST  ANOTHER  IN  THE  BROAD  WAYS  :  T^EY  SHALL  SEEM 
LIKE  TORCHES,  THEY  SHALL  RUN  LIKE  THE  LIGHTNINGS.— Nahum.  Chap.  II,  V.  4- 


Whose  ? 

ROFESSOR  E.  E.  SLOSSON  tells  us  that 
“  A  human  life  is  nothing  compared  with 
new  fact  in  science.” 

Of  course. 

But  does  Professor  Slosson  propose  giving  his 
own  life?  Presumably  not. 

It  becomes  interesting  to  know 
what  human  life  Professor  Slos¬ 
son  has  in  mind.  Is  it  the  life 
of  the  pauper  infant?  Or  is  it 
the  life  of  any  patient  in  any 
Maybe  such  a  life  “  is  nothing  compared 
i  science.”  We  know  how  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  regards  the  lives  of  dumb  brutes  who  have  no  votes, 
and  this  knowledge  has  led  to  considerable  anxiety  among 
thoughtful  citizens  as  to  the  “scientific”  uses  of  charity 
patients.  From  animals  to  humans  is  a  natural  step.  Hos¬ 
pital  patients  know  this,  and  they  are  getting  nervous. 


public  hospital? 
with  a  new  fact  i 


Quite  Appropriate 


UPON  leaving  for  home,  Professor  Ferrero  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  telegram  to  President  Roosevelt: 

“  At  the  moment  of  my  leaving  for  Europe,  I  send  you  my 
sincere  thanks  for  inviting  me  to  take  a  voyage  so  instructive 
for  me,  and  I  express  to  you  the  hope  that  I  may  very  soon 
see  you  in  Italy.” 

One  would  think,  however,  that  they  had  had  quite  enough 
.of  earthquakes  in  Italy. 


Sporting  Item 

William  R.  Benet. 

O’er  the  links,  too  snowy  frore 
For  the  game  this  time  of  year, 

Can’t  you  still  a  genial  roar 
Of  unwearied  fervor  hear? 

Unto  heaven  the  cry  of  “  Fore!  ” 

Rings  upon  the  listening  ear. 

See  !  the  snow-bound  courts  no  more 
Echo  Tennis  Ted’s  career. 

In  their  stead  a  zealous  corps 
To  the  chill  Golf  Club  draws  near. 

S’sh!  Across  the  fair-snow  striding  who  is  this  who  doth 
appear? 

Bet  you  Knox  and  Hitchcock  know, 

Icicled  and  cloaked  with  snow ! 

Look,  they  shiver  as  they  caddy !  All  the  Cabinet  turns  gray.! 
Look,  they  shiver  as  they  caddy — teeth  a-chatter  as  they 
play! 

They  will  want  their  beer  to-day? 

After  this  you  bet  they  will!  Ah,  how  bitterly  they  laughed! 
For,  ’tis  needless  quite  to  say, 

They’ve  been  caddying  for  ....  They’ve  been  caddy¬ 
ing  for  .  .  .  . ! 
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G.  B.  SHAW  CUTTING  SHAKESPEARE  IN  HADES 


LIFE’S  Worst  Novel  Contest 

LIFE  announces  with  regret  that  the 
Worst  Novel  Contest  has  not  ex¬ 
cited  the  interest  he  anticipated. 
Whether  all  the  novels  of  the  year  are 
regarded  on  the  part  of  our  readers  as 
being  equally  hopeless,  or  whether  the 
inducements  offered  were  not  sufficient 
to  tempt  anyone  to  read  them  and  ascer¬ 
tain  the  fatal  truth,  will  probably  never 
be  determined.  The  fact  remains  that 
out  of  the  feW  replies  received  none 
seemed,  in  the  judgment  of  the  editors, 
to  be  worthy  of  publication. 


Rather  Undecided 


SANDFORD:  So  you’re  in  love  with 
‘  Miss  Fairly?  She’s  a  decided 
blonde,  isn’t  she? 

Chappy:  Well,  er,  I  can’t  say  that 
she’s  quite  decided  yet. 


Feminine 


THOUGH  cherishing  the  loftiest  ideals, 
she  still  retained  something  of  the 
quality  of  her  sex. 

“  is  it — er — perfectly  safe  for  a  woman 
to  drive?  ”  she  faltered,  hesitatingly,  as 
she  hitched  her  wagon  to  a  star. 


Our  Husbands’  Correspondence  Bureau 

THE  bureau  is  so  far  behindhand  in 
its  orders  that  we  must  beg  the 
indulgence  of  hundreds  of  husbands  all 
over  the  country  who  are  anxiously  wait¬ 
ing  to  hear  from  us. 

Please  remember  that  our  courses  are 
limited,  and  that  no  applicant  will  be 
given  preference  just  because  his  case 
is  urgent.  We  have  been  obliged  to 
make  this  rule  for  all,  otherwise  we 
should  be  unjust. 

For  instance  we  have  just  received 
this  pathetic  appeal : 

“  I  have  just  heard  of  your  bureau 
and  hasten  to  ask  your  help.  My  wife 
recently  developed  an  insane  idea  that  a 
man  has  better  luck  at  a  servants’  agency 
than  a  woman.  The  consequence  of  this 
is  that  I  am  obliged  to  spend  most  of  my 
time  looking  for  cooks.  I  am  very  de¬ 
pendent  upon  my  home,  and  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  being  without  a  servant, 
whereas,  my  wife  is  so  interested  in 
bridga  and  the  new  styles  that  she 
doesn’t  seem  to  require  food  any  more. 
Please  do  something  for  me  at  the 
earliest  moment.” 

This  gentleman  will  simply  have  to 
wait  his  turn.  It  is  heartbreaking,  of 
course,  to  keep  our  patrons  waiting,  but 
we  can  only  assure  them  that  we  feel 
it  as  much  as  they  do.  Our  reputation 
depends,  however,  in  treating  all 
alike. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  courses  that  we 
have.  While  a  complete  list  cannot  be 
given  at  the  present  time — as  we  aim  to 
treat  each  case  individually — we  will 
say  for  the  benefit  of  many  inquirers 
that  our  school  is  divided  into  four 
branches,  namely, — The  Young  and  In¬ 
experienced  Husband,  The  Middle-Aged 
Husband,  The  Old  and  Foxy  Husband, 
and  a  Complete  Course  that  takes  the 
husband  right  along  through  all  the 
stages. 

The  Young  Husband  Course  takes 
hold  of  you  from  the  moment  the  car¬ 
riage  door  is  shut  on  your  honeymoon 
right  up  to  the  night  that  the  first  baby 
has  an  unexpected  case  of  colic  and  the 
telephone  is  out  of  order  and  you  can’t 
get  the  doctor. 

It  comprises  The  Trained  Nurse 
Period,  The  First  Summer  Vacation 
Period  and  The  Buy-Your-Own-Home 
Period. 
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The  Painless  Process.  A  Vision  of  What  Is  to  Come 


Scene  :  Rockefeller  Institute. 

Time  :  Midnight. 

(The  outside  gates  have  been  closed, 
and  all  within  is  dark  and  silent.  Sud¬ 
denly  there  appears  upon  the  scene  a 
group  of  PHYSICIANS  and  SUR¬ 
GEONS,  clad  in  their  operating  clothes.) 

Opening  Song.  P’s  and  S's. 
We’re  a  timid  and  truculent  band, 

With  feelings  well  kept  in  abeyance ; 
We  feed  every  dog  from  the  hand, 

And  offer  him  free  conveyance. 

And  we  strap  him  down  tight, 

For  ’tis  (medically)  right, 

And  although  he’s  not  sick 
We  cut  him  up  quick — 

Now  the  reason  for  this  is  all  perfectly 
plain : 

It’s  instructive,  inductive  and  done  with¬ 
out  pain. 

(Here  steps  forward  DR.  SLASHER, 
head  of  the  clinic,  who  soliloquizes  thus)  : 

Dr.  Slasher. 

Yes  !  Without  the  slightest  pain,  of 
course.  Some  people  have  such  a 
strange  idea  of  our  grand  work.  As  if 
anybody  had  any  right  to  an  opinion 
who  didn’t  have  a  medical  diploma! 
But,  I  assure  you,  ’tis  all  done  without 
pain. 

(Dances  and  sings.) 

Painless  Solo.  By  Dr.  Slasher. 

If  you  have  a  little  doggie  who  is  faith¬ 
ful,  fond  and  true, 

Who  gives  his  paw  and  lies  and  looks 
and  wags  his  tail  at  you ; 

And  you  wish  to  make  him  useful,  do 
not  hesitate  a  bit, 

But  coax  him  here^ — with  all  of  us  he’s 
bound  to  make  a  hit. 

We’ll  pat  him  on  his  shaggy  head  and 
tie  him  firmly  down, 

We’ll  dig  him  in  his  little  ribs,  and  do 
him  up  quite  brown ; 

We’ll  tickle  him  with  forceps — but  I 
really  must  explain — 

We  do  it  all  quite  gently,  and  without 
the  slightest  pain. 

CHORUS. 

We  are  painless  persons  all,  < 

We  would  have  the  public  know, 

We’ll  remove  your  brains  or  gall, 

And  a  pair  of  lungs  or  so. 

But  it’s  painless,  it’s  painless, 

It  doesn’t  hurt  a  mite; 


Look  pleasant  while  it’s  going  on — 
It’s  proper  and  .  it’s  right. 

If  you  feel  a  slight  compunction  or  a 
sickly  sentiment. 

Remember,  ’tis  your  duty !  Be  quite 
willing  to  present 

Countless  canine  contributions  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  science, 

Besides,  we’re  your  physicians,  and  your 
mainstay  and  reliance. 

You  must  truckle  as  we  tell  you  and 
must  never,  never  doubt, 

Or  ask  the  slightest  question  as  to  what 
it’s  all  about. 

No!  You  must  not  dare  to  question, 
and,  besides,  let  me  explain, 

When  we  mangle  little  doggies,  ’tis  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  pain. 

CHORUS. 

We  are  painless  persons  quite. 

And  we  never,  never  shrink, 

When  it’s  medically  right, 

Which  it  is  (just  see  us  wink !) 

For  it’s  painless,  it’s  painless, 

And  it  helps  the  human  race. 

We  chloroform  ’em  every  hour — 

Step  up  and  take  your  place. 

(HE  takes  up  several  instruments  of 
torture,  together  with  steel  knives,  etc., 
and  as  HE  juggles  them  up  and  down 
retires  gracefully.  HE  is  immediately 
succeeded  by  young  DOCTOR  CUTTER 
who  carries  around  his  waist  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  dog  collars  arranged  as  trophies.) 

Song  of  Superiority.  Dr.  Ctitter. 

If  you’re  anxious  for  to  shine  in  the 
scientific  line,  as  a  man  of  knowl¬ 
edge  rare, 

You  must  isolate  the  germs  and  in  pom¬ 
pous  sounding  terms  your  preemi¬ 
nence  declare. 


You  must  lie  about  the  mazes  of  the 
antiseptic  phases  of  your  medicated 
state  of  mind. 

The  meaning  doesn’t  matter,  if  it’s  an¬ 
aesthetic  chatter,  of  a  high  and 
mighty  kind. 

And  the  fearful  ones  will  say. 

As  you  stride  your  serumed  way: 

“  If  this  great  man  expresses  himself 
in  terms  too  deep  for  me, 

Why,  what  a  singularly  deep,  deep  thing 
can  a  vivisector  be.” 

Be  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  antitoxin 
ways  which  have  not  yet  passed  away. 
And  for  every  do'ctor’s  fad  -you  must 
smile  a  smile  that’s  glad,  juSt  as  if 
it  came  to  stay. 

Of  course  you  will  resent  all  cheap 
sickly  sentiment  and  declare  it’s 
crude  and  mean, 

For  whoever  has  a  right  any  surgeon  to 
indite  as  he  wipes  his  scalpels  clean. 
And  the  doubtful  ones.,  will  say, 

As  you  walk  your  lordly  way : 

“  If  that’s  not  cruel  enough  for  him  that 
is  much  too  cruel  for  me ; 

Why,  what  a  singularly  scientific  chap 
this  scientific  chap  must  be!” 

Then  a  sentimental  passion  for  statistics 
(now  in  fashion),  must  excite  your 
haughty  spleen, 

You  must  state  the  cures  effected  though 
the  canines  vivisected  may  every¬ 
where  be  seen ! 

Though  the  “  Philistines  ”  may  jostle 
you  will  rank  as  an  apostle  of  the 
medicated  trust, 

As  you  walk  the  legislature  with  your 
Latin  nomenclature  as  a  man  of 
science  must ! 

And  everyone  will  say, 

As  you  stride  your  germ  proof  way: 

“  If  he’s  content  to  cut  up  dogs  (which 
would  certainly  not  suit  me), 

Why,  what  a  particularly  sharp  young 
man  this  sharp  young  man  must  be  !  ’  ’ 

(At  the  conclusion  of  this  song  the 
lights  suddenly  grow  dim.  The  ACTORS 
start  back  in  dismay  as  two  ghostly 
groups  appear.  One  group  is  composed 
of  little  children  and  various  other 
ghosts  of  human  beings  who  have  been 
done  to  death.  The  other  group  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  number  of  dogs  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes,  who  march  and  counter¬ 
march  solemnly  to  slow  music  from 
above.) 
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First  Group  of  Little  Children  and 
Other  Victims. 

Softly  sighing,  softly  sighing, 

Sobs  each  bosom  shakes. 

All  of  us  died  prematurely — 
Surgery’s  mistakes. 

Sighing  softly  on  the  borders 
Of  the  Kingdom  Come, 

We  died  by  the  “  doctor’s  orders,” 
Sound  the  muffled  drum. 

(The  drum  sounds  dismally  and  as 


THE  VISIT 

MY  DOG  AND  MY  BROTHER-IN-LAW 

the  first  group  fades  the  second  group 
appears  led  by  a  Cocker  Spaniel.) 

Dirge  of  Dogs. 

In  a  melancholy  train, 

Wagging  many  a  solemn  tail, 

Glide  we  all  now  free  from  pain 
As  we  chant  our  ghostly  wail. 

At  the  conclusion  DOCTORS 
SLASHER  and  CUTTER  and  their 
ASSISTANTS,  their  eyes  starting  out 
of  their  sockets,  cry  out  and  clasp  one 
another  desperately.  Then  they  suddenly 
see  the  two  groups  come  together,  be¬ 


tween  them  a  ghostly  operating  table, 
fitted  up  with  every  modern  appliance. 
And,  overcome  by  the  horrible  vision, 
they  gradually  faint  away,  listening  to 
the 

Concluding  Song.  By  the  Victims. 
We  are  waiting,  we  are  waiting, 

Till  your  earthly  job  is  through. 

In  the  place  where  you  are  going 
It  will  then  be  up  to  you. 

Once  on  earth  you  had  your  pleasure — 
Now  your  instruments  are  set 
To  return  your  fullest  measure, 

This  is  what  you’re  going  to  get! 
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Socialism  Will  Prevail 

When  each  one’s  contented  with  just  what  he’s  got, 
When  no  one  on  earth  wants  to  better  his  lot, 

When  no  one  can  tell  what’s  good  and  what’s  rot, 

Then  we’ll  all  be  quite  happy,  and  again  we  may  not. 

J.  S.  M, 


My,  What  a  Lovely  Spasm  of  Virtue  ! 


UR  daily  press  is,  as  this  is  written,  going 
through  an  awful  attack  of  hysterics.  One 
might  think,  if  one  were  a  guileless  aborigine, 
that  our  newspapers  have  never  before  known 
of  money-making  managers  offering  mere¬ 
tricious  entertainments  to  attract  the  silly, 
the  evil-minded  and  the  ignorant  among  the 
patrons  of  our  theatres.  For  a  long  time  Life 
has  been  able  to  note  and  comment  on  tendencies 
in  the  theatre  which  apparently  have  entirely  escaped  the 
knowledge  of  the  argus-eyed  and  incorruptible  daily  press. 


Those  tendencies,  due  to  the  concentration  of  theatrical  con¬ 
trol  in  unworthy  hands,  might  have  been  checked  if  the  daily 
press  had  not  had  its  vision  obscured  and  its  voice  weakened. 
Theatrical  advertising  and  free  tickets  compose  the  ink-cloud 
this  particular  octopus  has  thrown  out  to  obscure  the  view  of 
the  newspapers. 

Just  now  there  happen  to  be  five  leading  theatres  engaged 
at  the  same  time  in  purveying  entertainment  subject  to  ob¬ 
jection  on  moral  grounds.  And  this  is  made  the  basis  for  a 
tremendous  awakening  of  the  newspaper  conscience.  If  the 
coincidence  happened  to  include  only  three  theatres,  the  awak¬ 
ening  might  not  have  occurred.  If  the  whole  fifty-seven  varie¬ 
ties  of  theatres  had  given  themselves  over  to  the  same  kind 
of  entertainment,  the  newspaper  outburst  could  not  have 
been  more  violent.  Which  might  indicate  that  the  outburst 
is  based  not  so  much  on  principle  as  on  the  news  value  of  the 
sensation.  Also,  that  the  indignation  will  last  only  so  long 
as  it  contains  news  value.  Therefore,  it  seems  more  hysterical 
than  intended  to  be  of  real  public  service. 


* 


*  * 


LIFE  doesn’t  say  that  the  newspapers 
have  caused  what  they  call  the  “  wave 
of  filth  ”  on  the  stage.  It  only  maintains 
that  the  newspapers  could  prevent  such  con¬ 
ditions  better  by  going  on,  day  after  day, 
calmly  telling  the  whole  truth  about  the  theatre 
than  by  any  degree  of  violence  in  short-lived 
attacks  of  hysteria.  But  theatrical  conditions 
rest  on  a  number  of  contributory  causes, 
chief  among  which  are  a  silly  public,  a  silent 
press  and  managers  who  will  do  anything  for 
money.  Of  these  the  press  is  the  most  important  as  a  deter¬ 
rent  influence  because  it  can,  if  it  will,  do  much  to  curb  the 
tendencies  of  the  other  two. 

However,  let  us  be  thankful  even  for  the  hysterics.  It 


TO  KEEP  OUR  IRON  SKYSCRAPERS  FROK  WARPING. 


may  show  the  newspaper-owners  that  when  they  stand  to¬ 
gether  they  need  not  fear  the  loss  of  theatrical  advertising. 
If,  in  the  present  instance,  only  one  journal  had  spread  the 
great  discovery  of  the  declining  tendency  of  theatrical  morals, 
that  sheet  might  have  been  made  the  subject  of  managerial 
discipline.  As  it  is,  the  managers,  who  are  wise  in  their  gen¬ 
eration,  are  bowing  their  heads  to  the  storm,  knowing  that  it 
will  soon  pass  over  and  the  good  old  sunshiny  days,  when 
they  may  do  as  they  please  with  their  own,  will  finally  re¬ 
turn. 

Even  short  hysterics  may  also  help  toward  the  gradual 
better  adjustment  of  conditions.  They  teach  something  to  the 
public,  something  to  the  managers  and  perhaps  something  to 
the  owners  of  the  newspapers  themselves.  At  the  same  time 
the  hysterics  do  not  seem  to  have  closed  any  of  the  objection¬ 
able  shows.  Is  newspaper  influence  declining? 

*  *  * 

The  commercial  side  of  the  theatre  and  the  commercial 
side  of  the  press  never  seem  to  have  trouble.  The  trouble 
comes  when  the  former  tries  to  butt  in  on  art  and  the  latter 
on  honesty  of  opinion  and  expression. 
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ATELY  poetry  has  not  been  so 
popular  on  the  stage  as  it  once 
was.  Perhaps  we  have  no  real 
poets.  Perhaps  the  poets  we 
have  do  not  know  enough  about 
the  drama.  Perhaps-  we  have  no 
public  capable  of  appre- 
„  ciating  or  enjoying  a  real 
Iramatic  poem  or  poetic  drama  if  they 
saw  one.  Perhaps  our  stage  has  become 
so  realistic  that  verse  is  no  longer  able 
to-  meet  its  requirements.  Any  number 
Df  perhapses  might  be  suggested  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  situation.  Rostand  is  the 
latest  of  the  lyre-beaters  to  hold  our  at¬ 
tention.  but  he  came  to  us  in  English 


guise,  heralded  and  advertised  by  a  for¬ 
eign  success  and  equipped  with  a  novel 
theme  to  pique  our  curiosity.  Since  him 
Stephen  Phillips,  Percy  Mackaye,  Maeter¬ 
linck  and  Charles  Rann  Kennedy  have 
piped  to  our  theatregoers  and  the  latter 
have  not  danced  up  to  the  box-office  in 


paying  numbers. 

With  these  discouraging  facts  and 
precedents  Mary  Johnston  was  a  brave 
woman,  or  something  else,  to  try  to  dress 
up  the  well-worn  dramatic  theme  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  metre  and  rhyme  to 
hurl  at  theatrical  audiences  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  and  generation.  Her  daring  is  the 
greater  in  that  she  has  no  membership 
card  in  the  poets’  union,  and  has  not 
been  a  top-liner  in  the  anthologies  that 
are  given  away  with  instalment  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  dollar  magazines.  She  has 
written  successful  novels  which  have 
been  dramatized  with  only  a  moderate 
degree  of  success. 

*  *  * 

All  things  considered,  it  is  remarkable 
that  she  made  any  success  at  all  in  “  The 
Goddess  of  Reason.”  It  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
nied  that,  in  spite  of  the  weariness  that 
authors  who  enjoy  their  own  fine- 

writing  inflict  on  defenceless  audiences, 

the  play  contains  some  musical  passages, 
some  effective  speeches  and  some  scenes 
which  gain  force  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  lifted  out  of  plain  prose.  But  in 
the  main  the  theme  does  not  profit  by 
this  kind  of  a-  verbal  setting.  Great 

tragedies,  and  the  world  has  known  few 
greater  than  this  plunging  of  a  whole 
race  of  men  and  women  into  a  bath  of 
blood,  need  majestic  measure,  which 
must  be  something  more  than  mere 
poetry,  even  if  it  be  good  poetry  measured 
by  the  standards  of  the  day.  “  The  God¬ 
dess  of  Reason  ”  falls  a  long  way  short 
of  impressiveness  as  literary  literature. 

*  *  * 


Mary  Johnston’s  play  had  all  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  excellent  scenic  settings.  Al¬ 
though  the  place  was  Nantes  instead  of 
Paris,  the  carmagnole,  prison  and  tri- 
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bunal  scenes  were  those  made  familiar  in 
historical  pictures  and  in  other  plays  of  the 
French  Revolution.  And  Julia  Marlowe 
never  looked  better  or  acted  with  more 
force.  Had  not  the  denunciation  speech 
at  the  end  of  the  third  act  run  counter 
to  the  sympathies  of  her  hearers  she 
would  have  carried  them  off  their  feet.  It 
was  as  fine  a  piece  of  feminine  invective 
as  one  would  care  to  hear.  Mr.  White 
Whittlesey,  as  the  aristocrat  in  love  with 
the  revolutionary  country  girl,  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  bearing  and  read  his  lines 
intelligently  and  musically. 

“The  Goddess  of  Reason  ”  is  of  more 
value  as  a  vehicle  for  Julia  Marlowe’s 
acting  than  as  a  contribution  to  the 
poetry  or  the  plays  of  the  stage. 

“TJ  AVAN  A”  is  a 
1  1  musical  play  ( se¬ 
rial  number  11,467,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken), 
with  a  list  of  com¬ 
posers,  authors  and 
lyricists  almost  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  the  cast, 
which  is  a  large  one. 
Its  principal  features 
are  an  especially 
dainty  octette  of  young 
and  female  persons, 
and  Mr.  James  T.  Powers,  the  come¬ 
dian,  revivified  by  a  considerable  absence 
from  Broadway.  The  books,  lines,  etc., 
are  as  per  the  usual  schedule.  The 

score  is  rather  daintier  than  usual,  even 

for  an  importation  from  the  London 

Gaiety.  One  especially  fetching  num¬ 
ber  is  entitled  “  Hello,  People,”  and  is 
addressed  directly  to  the  audience  by 
the  aforesaid  octette.  The  piece  also 
brings  back  to  Broadway  Miss  Eva 
Davenport,  the  female  comedian  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  by  nature  not  to  wear  a 
sheath  gown. 

“  Havana  ’  ’  will  be  found  more  than 
usually  delicate  and  will  be  well  liked 
by  the  audiences  who  seem  never  to  tire 
of  liking  the  kind  of  entertainment  that 
pieces  like  “Havana”  provide. 

Metcalfe. 


Academy  of  Music — Last  week  of  Mr. 
David  Warfield  in  “The  Music  Master. 
Delightfully  acted  pathetic  comedy. 

Astor — “  The  Man  from  Home.”  Laugh¬ 
able  presentation  of  the  superiority  of  Amer¬ 
ican  brains  to  those  of  Europe. 

Belasco  —  “  The  Fighting  Hope.”  Good 
company  headed  by  Blanche  Bates  in  well 
presented  contemporary  drama. 

Bijou— “  A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi.” 
The  funny  side  of  Senatorial  life  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 
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Broadway  —  “A  Stubborn  Cinderella.” 
Mediocre  musical  comedy. 

Casino — “  Havana.”  London  musical  play. 
See  opposite. 

Circle — “The-  Queen  of  the  Moulin 
Rouge.”  Low  grade  musical  farce. 

Criterion — Last  week  of  “  Samson.”  The 
French  stock  market  utilized  as  the  Nemesis 
of  matrimonial  wrongdoing. 

Daly's — Miss  Julia  Marlowe  in  “The  God¬ 
dess  of  Reason.”  See  opposite. 

Empire — “  What  Every  Woman  Knows.” 
Maude  Adams  and  excellent  support  inter¬ 
preting  Mr.  Barrie’s  delightful  fun. 

Garrick — “The  Patriot.”  Slender  comedy 
enlivened  by  Mr.  William  Collier’s  ability  as 
a  laughmaker.  . 

Hack ett — Grace  George  m  “A  Womans 
Way.”  Notice  later.  ' 

Herald  Square — “The  Return  of  Eve. 
Notice  later.  . 

Hippodrome — Circus,  pleasing  ballet  and 
impressive  spectacle  based  on  the  conquest 
of  the  air. 

Hudson—' “The  Third  Degree.  Impres¬ 
sive  up-to-date  drama  with  police  methods 
as  its  motive. 

Lyric — “The  Blue  Mouse.”  Very  open¬ 
work  farce  adapted  from  the  German  by  Mr. 
Clyde  Fitch.  . 

Majestic — “The  Three  Twins.”  Amusing 
farce  with  musical  features. 

Manhattan  Opera  House — The  Oscarian 
grand  opera.  „  . 

Maxine  Elliott’s  Theatre — Carlotta  Nills.on 
in"  “This  Man  and  This  Woman.”  Notice 

Savoy — Mr.  Wilton  Lackaye  in  “  The  Bat¬ 
tle.”  *  Two  aspects  of  socialism  sugar-coated 
with  drama.  . 

Stuyvesant — “The  Easiest  Way.’  Admir¬ 
ably  written  and  acted  play  with  unsavory 

Weber’s — “  The  Girl  from  Rector’s.”  Stu¬ 
pid  farce.  . 

Wallack’s  —  Fanny  Ward  in  The  New 
Lady  Bantock.”  Notable  mainly  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  acting  of  Mr.  Charles  Cartwright. 
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La  Muse  S’Amuse 

THE  annual  banquet  of  the  Musical  Critics  took  place  on 
one  of  the  wildest  nights  of  the  year.  A  terrible  storm 
raged  without,  the  wind  had  torn  great  sheets  of  tin  off  the 
roof  and  it  rattled  furiously,  sleet  dashed  against  the  window 
panes,  bricks  fell  from  the  chimneys  and  the  harsh,  inces¬ 
sant  bang  of  swinging  shutters  was  ear-splitting. 

“I  wish  it  wouldn’t  do  that,”  said  the  toastmaster,  starting 
nervously.  “  It  sounds  as  if  Richard  Strauss  were  composing 
a  new  opera,  and  I  had  hoped  that  we  could  all  have  a  quiet 
evening  together  without  any  suggestion  of  shop.” 

During  a  fervent  assent  from  his  fellow  banqueters  the 
door  was  thrown  open  and  there  entered  slowly  a  mysterious, 
veiled  figure. 

“Dear  madame,”  cried  the  toastmaster,  raising  hastily, 
“  might  I  ask - ’  ’ 

The  lady  imposed  silence  with  one  sweeping,  majestic 
gesture.  “  I,”  she  said,  in  a  voice  slightly  muffled  by  chiffon, 
“  am  the  muse  of  Richard  Strauss.  Really,  I  may  say  without 
vanity  that  it  is  I  who  have  put  him  up  to  all  his  little  tricks.. 
He  was  studying  in  the  old  classic  forms  when  I  said  to  him  : 

“  ‘  Richard,  be  brilliant  to  the  point  of  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion,  be  eccentric  beyond  the  last  undreamed  of  outposts 
of  insanity,  be  audacious  to  the  degree  of  having  all  the  musi¬ 
cal  critics  in  the  world  sitting  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  asking 
each  other  and  the  universe,  “Am  this  art?  ”  ’  ” 

“  But,  dear  lady,”  besought  one  of  the  M.  C.’s,  “is  it  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  you  give  a  symphonic  poem  the  local 
color  of  a  Donnybrook  Fair?  When  you  whisper  to  Richard’s 
soul  could  you  not  lower  your  voice  a  little  now  and  then? 
Our  poor  heads - ” 

.  “Nonsense,”  interrupted  the  muse,  “I  am  happy  to  say 
that  my  voice  is  steadily  gaining  in  volume.  Look  at 
‘  Elektra !  ’  It  was  my  idea,  by  the  way,  to  have  Richard 
make  impossible  demands  upon  the  instruments  and  the  human 
voice.  A  salient  point  to  advertise.  Oh!”  she  drew  back 
shudderingly,  “  I  didn’t  mean  that.  We  live  for  art  alone, 
Richard  and  I.  But,”  ominously,  “let  me  disclose  the  real 
purpose  of  my  visit.  I  wish  to  inform  you  gentlemen  that  I 
have  been  so  irritated  by  your  attitude  toward  our  music, 
the  music  of  the  future,  that  I  am  sending  Salome  to  dance 
before  Governor  Hughes  for  your  heads.” 

White  and  trembling  the  critics  fell  on  their  knees  before 
her. 

“What  can  I  offer  you  in  lieu  of  my  life?”  cried  one. 
“  Alas !  unlike  Herod,  I  have  no  ‘  white  peacocks,’  but  here 
are  canvas  back  ducks.” 

“And  I  have  no  ‘great  emerald,’”  said  another,  “but 
might  I  suggest  some  green  chartreuse?” 

“  And  I  have  no  ‘  mantle  of  the  high  priest  ’  to  bestow,” 
murmured  a  third,  “  but  I  might  be  able  to  get  you  Oscar 
Hammerstein’s  hat.” 

“I  wish  none  of  them,”  returned  the  muse,  scornfully. 
“  No,  I  desire  instead  three  or  four  columns  about  Richard 
and  myself  in  the  morning  papers,  and  please  get  in  the 
words,  ‘  decadent,  unspeakable,  degenerate,  unmentionable, 
etc.,’  just  as  often  as  you  can.  I  wouldn’t  use  *  sewer  ’  or 
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‘  sewage,’  because  William  Winter  has  the  exclusive  copy¬ 
right  on  those  for  his  critical  essays  on  Ibsen.  And  can’t  you 
hustle  about  and  get  a  commission  for  pure  music  appointed? 
They  would  probably  exclude  ours  and  it  would  be  a  splendid 
thing  for  us,  for,  gentlemen,  you  all  know  Richard’s  greed  of 
gold.” 

Then  with  a  gay  little  laugh  the  muse  began  shedding  her 
seven  veils. 

“Why,  it’s  Mary  Garden!”  cried  the  critics  in  unison, 
as  her  head  with  the  famous  barette  emerged.  “Our  dear 
Mary !  ” 

“  I  couldn’t  resist  the  opportunity,”  she  explained.  “  Some 
patiently  acquire  the  art  of  advertisement,  others  struggle  for 
it,  but  a  few  like  Oscar  and  myself  advertise  as  naturally,  as 
spontaneously,  as  constantly  as  the  bird  pours  forth  his  lyric 
notes  from  the  bough.” 

Mrs.  Wilson  Woodrow. 

Phyllis  Abstains 

AH,  Lent’s  a  dreary  time  at  best,  with  nothing  doing  in 
the  town. 

Society  in  sombre  garb  and  rectors  .toning  Satan  down; 

But  I’d  no  quarrel  with  those  days  of  penitence;  indeed, 
sometimes 

I’ve  felt  a  bit  contrite  myself  on  hearing  those  clear,  dulcet 
chimes 

Calling  fair  sinners  to  their  prayers,  bidding  a  recreant  world 
make  haste 

To  gain  the  sanctified  retreat  wherein  its  sins  might  be  erased; 
But  now  1  heed  them  not  at  all,  howe’er  they  call  appealingly — 
“  You  must  abstain,”  the  rector  said,  and  Phyllis  now  abstains 
from — me. 

“  It’s  only  forty  days,”  she  said,  “and  I  am  yours  for  all  the 
rest. 

In  Lent,  my  dear,  the  rector  says,  one  must  give  up  what  one 
loves  best, 

Abstain  from  every  worldly  thing;  and  you  are  worldly,  aren’t 
you? 

Besides,  it’s  but  a  test,”  she  cried,  “  whether  or  not  your  love 
rings  true.” 

No  plea  of  mine  availed  against  the  rector’s  ban  on  worldly 
taint ; 

’Twas  her  obsession  (great  word,  that),  and  thus  it  was  my 
pretty  saint 

In  chastened  mood  and  heart  contrite  took  up  her  role  as 
devotee, 

Dismissing  pomps  and  vanities,  beneath  which  head  she  barred 
out  me. 

Surely  that  rector  graced  his  robes !  Lofty  of  brow,  a  soulful 
gaze, 

Six  feet  of  sweetness  and  of  light :  sometimes  one  sees  at 
matinees 

Such  deities  the  idol  of  a  throng  of  femininity — 

And  to  the  rector  Phyllis  paid  devotions  afternoons  at  three. 
In  ’tending  souls  so  ardent  was  the  rector’s  zeal  that  ere  Lent 
waned 

I  found  a  Phyllis  lost  to  me,  and  what  I’d  lost  the  rector 
gained. 

Prate  to  me  not  of  keeping  Lent !  Phyllis,  immune  to  every 
plea, 

Kept  Lent  and  kept  the  rector,  too !  That’s  why  she  now  ab¬ 
stains  from  me.  Arthur  D.  Pratt. 
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The  Small  Investor 

SUCH  a  thing  as  sporting  blood'  seems  to  be  unknown  to  the 
veins  of  the  small  investor.  He  wants  the  same  con¬ 
sideration  as  if  he  were  not  small.  How  fresh!  How  puerile! 
How  naive!  How, deliciously  ingenuous!  The  small  investor 
takes  the  bait  of  the  bediamonded,  white-waist- 
coated  promoter,  and  buys  stock  which  is  nothing 
but  a  waste  of  good  paper  and  ink,  and  then  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  treated  just  as  well  as  a  financier  who 
has  robbed  a  bank  to  get  control  of  the  stock  in 
question  and  put  up  the  job.  Oh,  fie,  small  in¬ 
vestor.  Do  not  ask  us  for  assistance. 

Even  if  we  should  make  laws  to  cover 
your  present  difficulties,  you  are  so  easy 
that  you  would  go  right  off  and  get  into 
more  mischief.  Come,  brace  up  and 
take  your  medicine. 

Democracy 

AT  a  recent  dinner  in  New  York  a 
gentleman  referring  to  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  offered 
the  following  generalization  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  of  democ¬ 
racy  :  “  If  any  body  of  men  has  the 
power  to  interfere  with  the  individual, 
then  the  power  of  the  state  passes  'to 
hands  more  powerful  than  itself.” 

Undoubtedly  the  gentleman  knew 
what  he  meant,  but  if  a  part  of  the 
state  is  more  powerful  than  the  whole 
state,  then  the  state  is  not  so  power¬ 
ful  as  it  would  be  if  it  did  not 
have  so  many  parts,  and  vice  versa 
This  thought  is  suggested  to  col¬ 
lege  debating  societies.  The  form 
of  the  question  should  be :  The 
Simple  State  vs.  The  Simple 
Statement. 

Silence 

SILENCE  is  a  language  under¬ 
stood  in  every  country. 

Were  silence  to  be  enforced  on 
all  of  us  for  a  single  day,  the 
fools  would  go  mad.  The  wise 
would  talk  less  thereafter. 

Silence,  in  the  shallow  man, 
means  that  he  is  out  of  breath. 

A  man  is  known  by  the  silence 
he  keeps. 

A  silent  man  may  not  be 
thinking;  but  the  burden  of 
proof  is  not  on  him. 

To  be  silent  in  company  is  to 
invite  the  suspicion  that  “  you 
have  something  on  your  mind 


reason  is  obvious. 


Freeman  Tilden. 


CONSIDERATE  LITTLE  GIRL: 

Please,  Mr.  Keeper,  will  it  hurt 
the  elephant  if  I  give  him  a  currant  out  of  my  bun? 


CUPID  figures  as  the  janitor  in  the  majority  of 
castles. 


THE  AMERICAN  HUSBAND 

A  WINTER  STUDY  OF  THIS  INTERESTING  CREATURE 
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The  Poet  and  the  Oracle 

By  Helicon  he  sat  and  fished — 

Or  was  it  by  Parnassus? 

However  that  may  be,  he  fished 
And  hoped  to  catch  Pegasus. 

P.S. 

A  poet  ith  less  sense  of  shame 
Than  rhyme  calls  Peg  by  any  name. 

And  when  he  didn’t  get  a  bite, 

He  took  his  fishing  tackle 
To  Delphi,  where  he  interviewed 
The  wonderful  Oracle. 

P.S. 

A  poet,  for  his  rhyme’s  sake,  must 
Perfect  his  consonance  or  bust. 

He  handed  in  a  tale  of  woe 
About  his  rhyme  and  meter 
With  other  thorns  along  his  path, 

And  blamed  it  on  Jupiter. 

P.S. 

A  poet  should  be  pardoned  if 
He  hits  orthoepy  a  biff. 

The  Pythia  told  him  good  and  hard 
To  go  to  Helicon  or 
To  Parnassus, — which  it  was, 

Upon  my  sacred  honor 
I  do  not  know.  I  only  know 
That  somewhere  in  his  tackle 
The  Pythia  found  his  bait  and  soused 
The  whole  goldarned  Oracle. 
i/envoi 

A  poet’s  sometimes  such  a  ms 
He  sees  no  virtue  in  Bacchus. 

— W.  J.  Lampton  in  Lippincott’s. 


Her  Happy  Retorts 

“  I  remember,”  says  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West 
(Lady  Randolph  Churchill),  in  her  recently  pub¬ 
lished  memoirs,  “  having  an  amusing  passage-at- 
arms  with  my  host  (Sir  William  Harcourt),  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  My  three 
radical  friends,  having  been  told  of  my  artistic 
efforts,  chaflfingly  implored  me  to  hand  them  down 
to  posterity  by  painting  their  portraits.  ‘  Why 
refuse  to  paint  us  ?  Where  can  you  find  more 
attractive  or  noble  models  ?  Come,  here  is  a 
chance  to  immortalize  yourself  and  us.’  ‘  Impos¬ 
sible,’.  I  cried.  ‘I  should  fail;  I  could  never 
paint  you  black  enough.’  ” 

This  was  the  reply  sent  to  Lady  Randolph  by 
Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  whom  she  had  asked 
to  lunch.  It  came  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  : 

“  Certainly  not.  What  have  I  done  to  provoke 
such  an  attack  on  my  well-known  habit?  ” 

To  which  Lady  Randolph  replied; 

“  Know  nothing  of  your  habits.  Hope  they 
are  not  as  bad  as  your  manners.” — The  Wasp. 

At  Last 

Diogenes,  lantern  in  hand,  entered  the  village 
drug  store.  “  Say,  have  you  anything  that  will 
cure  a  cold?  ”  he  asked. 

“No,  sir,  I  have  not,”  answered  the  pill  com¬ 
piler. 

“  Give  me  your  hand,”  exclaimed  Diogenes, 
dropping  ’his  lantern.  “  I  have  at  last  found  an 
honest  man.” — Christian  Advocate. 


Insane 

Howard:  He's  crazy  on  the  subject  of  aerial 
navigation. 

Hattie  :  A  balloonatic. — Catholic  News. 
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Of  Historical  Value 


I_T  AVE  you  ever 
A  looked  through  one 
of  the  early  volumes  of 
LIFE  ?  If  so,  you  know 
they  are  of  historical 
value.  In  no  other 
form  can  you  find  such 
a  vivid  and  realistic  de¬ 
piction  of  the  period 
they  cover.  They  epit¬ 
omize  not  only  the 
humor  of  the  times  but 
the  fashions,  the  litera¬ 
ture,  the  drama,  the 
politics  and  the  social 
movements.  They  con¬ 
tain  the  essence  of 
American  life,  public 
and  private.  A  com¬ 
plete  file  of  Life  is  a 
complete  history  of  the 
time  it  covers.  Its  pictures  are  a  compendium  of  the 
progress  of  black  and  white  art  in  America. 


Here  are  the  prices  of  the  volumes,  bound  in  all  black,  green  and  gold, 
or  maroon  and  gold.  Each  volume  contains  the  issues  for  half  a  year. 
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Vol.  IX .  10 
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Vols.  XIX  to  XXVI  (inclusive) 
each.. 
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Picture  Puzzles 

EATED  one  day  at  a  table, 

I  was  having  forty  fits, 

As  my  fingers  hovered  nerv¬ 
ously 

Over  those  jig-sawed  hits. 

I  know  not  what  I  was  hunt¬ 
ing 

To  finish  a  soldier's  face; 
But  I  struck  one  queer-shaped 
fragment 

That  fitted  that  queer-shaped  space. 


It  linked  all  those  silly  features 
Into  one  solid  man ; 

And  as  I  had  finished  his  shoulder, 
I  began  to  see  the  plan. 

It  helped  with  the  background  also, 
A  sort  of  guide  it  made ; 

But  I  moved  some  other  pieces. 

And  somehow  it  got  mislaid ! 


I  sought,  but  I  sought  it  vainly, 
That  one  small  piece  so  queer. 
That  out  of  a  hundred  others 
Fitted  that  soldier’s  ear. 


I  couldn’t  go  on  without  it, 

I  fretted  and  fumed  and  fussed ; 
Then— somebody  joggled  my  elbow! 

And  I  gave  up  in  disgust. 

It  may  be  that  some  time  or  other 
I  will  try  that  thing  again ; 

But  not  till  I’m  in  an  asylum, — 

And  I  doubt  if  I  do  it  then ! 

Carolyn  Wells. 

Unwritten  History 

THE  first  thing  that  struck  Columbus 
when  he  landed  in  America  was  the 
absence  of  real  estate;  neither  corner 
lots,  country  places  nor  factory  sites. 
Calling  a  likely  looking  Indian  brave,  he 
asked,  “  Have  you  a  deed  for  this  land?  ” 
“  Indeed  we  have  not,”  replied  the 
Indian. 


“Then  how  did  you  get  it?”  con¬ 
tinued  Columbus,  meanwhile  counting  up 
on  his  fingers  the  vast  fortune  that  lay 
before  him  even  at  one  hundred  dollars 
per  lot  without  sewer,  gas,  water,  paved 
streets  or  even  policemen. 

“Our  ancestors  discovered  it,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  Indian,  as  well  as  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  languages  would  permit. 

“That  will  .never  do,”  exclaimed 
Columbus,  in  disgust.  “  We  have  come 
to  discover  it  again  and  discover  it 
right.  This  will  be  a  discovery  in  deed 
as  well  as  in  fact.”  Then,  turning  to 
one  of  his  crew  of  the  name  of  Astor, 
he  handed  him  a  deed  to  Manhattan 
Island.  Among  the  others  of  his  crew 
he  sold,  bargained,  conveyed,  trans¬ 
ferred,  set  over  and  otherwise  distrib¬ 
uted  all  the  rest  of  the  land,  except  that 
lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
This  he  divided  into  two  portions.  One 
of  these  portions  he  gave  to  the  trans¬ 
continental  railroads  and  the  other  por¬ 
tion  he  set  aside  as  a  basis  for  future 
land  frauds. 

Needless  to  say,  real  estate  offices 
sprang  up  everywhere,  prices  imme¬ 
diately  advanced  and  all  subsequent  im¬ 
migrants  had  to  pay  rent. 

In  the  beginning  the  Lord  made 
Heaven  and  earth  and  Adam  took  a 
deed  for  the  earth  because  it  was  more 
accessible.  Ellis  O.  Jones. 

The  World’s  Peace  Comes  Too 
High 

THE  problem  of  peace-keeping  grows 
complicated.  Everybody  is  afraid 
to  fight  but  still  more  afraid  to  disarm. 
The  maintenance  of  huge  armies  and 
competitive  building  of  warships  is  so 
expensive  as  to  be  almost  incompatible 
in  the  poorer  countries  with  due  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  means  of  human  subsist¬ 
ence.  If  all  the  surplus  population  of 
the  world  starved  to  death,  that  would 
simplify  matters  somewhat,  but  that  is  a 


painful  remedy.  All  the  nations  might 
join  in  maintaining  a  court  and  keeping 
a  policeman,  but  then  every  nation  would 
keep  an  enormous  corps  of  private  de¬ 
tectives  to  watch  the  policeman.  It  is 
all  very  perplexing,  but  we  shall  turn  a 
page  presently,  and  then  perhaps  we 
shall  know  more. 


IT  must  have  been  a  converted  sport 
who  found  it  “  easy  going  to  be  a 
Christian  among  sports,  but  terrible 
tryin’  to  be  a  Christian  among  Chris¬ 
tians.” 

THE  prettiest  and  hopefulest  and 
most  reassuring  sight  in  New  York 
on  a  holiday  is  the  American  flag  flying 
between  the  two  tall  steeples  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  on  Fifth 
Avenue. 

IT  leaked  out  the  other  day  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  newspaper  that  February 
12,  besides  being  the  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  birth  of  Lincoln,  was  also 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Charles 
Darwin.  Considering  the  size  and  serv¬ 
ices  of  Darwin,  one  is  impressed  anew 
with  the  extraordinary  dimensions  of  the 
American  who,  in  so  far  as  February  12 
is  concerned,  has  put  the  great  naturalist 
in  the  class  of  those  who  “  also  ran.” 


“say,  pa,  what  are  these?  build¬ 
ing  LOTS  FOR  SALE?  ” 
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“  While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope.” 
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OEVEN  years  and  a  half  we  have 
^  had  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  White 
House,  and  now  that  the  parting  has 
come  it  is  quite  a  wrench.  He  has 
done  a  good  many  remarkable  things. 
He  has  done  some  things  to  us  and  we 
have  done  some  to  him.  What  has 
been  the  most  remarkable  achievement 
of  his  administration?  Without  doubt 
— Theodore  Roosevelt.  Other  things 
of  moment  have  been  accomplished. 
Our  President  made  peace  between 
Japan  and  Russia;  bucked  against  the 
trusts,  jamboreed  the  railroads,  fought 
the  rich  malefactors,  rebuked  the  un¬ 
truthful,  commended  the  fruitful,  en¬ 
couraged  irrigation,  protected  the  for¬ 
ests  all  he  could,  helped  to  give  laws 
to  pure  food,  doctored  the  spelling,  sent 
a  fleet  of  battleships  around  the  world, 
and  bent  all  his  powers  of  instigation 
to  make  us  undertake  the  Panama 
Canal.  These  are  considerable  achieve¬ 
ments — at  least  they  make  a  handsome 
list  as  they  stand,  and  the  list  can  be 
extended  indefinitely — but  they  are 
only  things  done.  It  is  disputed  how 
many  were  good  to  do.  Some  are  de¬ 
nounced,  some  minimized;  one  he  had 
to  take  back;  all  that  were  good  to  do 
would  doubtless  have  been  done  some 
time  by  somebody.  But  of  his  great¬ 
est  achievement  that  cannot  be  said. 

What  is,  for  us,  the  greatest,  the 
most  interesting,  the  only  indispensable 
thing  in  all  creation  ?  Man,  of  course. 
Leave  man  out  of  the  show  and  for 
all  we  care,  it  may  close  at  noon  to¬ 
day.  So  long  as  he  is  the  center  of  it 
we  take  an  interest.  In  everything 
that  concerns  him  we  are  concerned, 


and  what  does  not  concern  him  mat¬ 
ters  so  faintly  to  us  that  only  the  fin¬ 
est  instruments  can  detect  an  interest 
in  it  in  our  minds.  History  is  the  diary 
of  man  and  civilization  is  his  measure. 
His  monuments  are  notable  because 
they  are  the  expression  of  his  powers; 
his  successes,  failures  and  disasters  be¬ 
cause  of  the  index  they  furnish  of  the 
bounds  of  his  capacities.  Man  is  Topic 
^o.  i,  and  the  variations  in  him  and 
improvements  on  him  are  the  only 
really  important  subjects  of  human 
consideration. 

No  two  men  are,  or  ever  were,  alike ; 
there  is  abundant  variety  in  us;  but 
notable  variations  are  scarce.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  the  variety  now  known  to  all  the 
world  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  so 
notable  that  we  reckon  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  advertisement  of  him  to  be 
easily  the  most  important  achievement 
of  President  Roosevelt’s  administra¬ 
tions.  He  is  of  composite  construc¬ 
tion.  The  President  has  worked  hard 
to  make  him,  and  has  done  his  share. 
We  also  have  worked  hard,  spending 
vast  amounts  of  time  on  the  job  and 
experiencing  considerable  outgoes  of 
money.  At  times  we  have  dug  our  feet 
into  the  soil  of  this  country  and  pulled 
back  on  him.  At  times,  in  spite  of  mis¬ 
givings,  we  have  encouraged  and  ap¬ 
proved  him.  We  have  advised  him  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  several  abilities  with 
brief  intermissions  till  we  got  our 
breath ;  we  have  discussed  him  con¬ 
stantly,  without  any  intermission,  using 
our  hands  and  features  when  our  wind 
gave  out.  It  is  not  our  wont  to  use 
such  exertions  in  the  making  of  a  new 
variety  of  man,  but  we  have  been  daily 
coerced  into  doing  so  in  this  case  be¬ 
cause  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  own  enor¬ 
mous  activity  on  the  job,  and  our  fear 
that  he  would  spoil  it  by  excess  of 
zeal.  Of  course,  if  we  had  not  been 
interested  we  would  not  have  cared 
whether  he  spoiled  it  or  not,  but  he 
got  us  interested.  Credit  that  to  him. 


DUT  it  on  the  shelf — the  Great 
1  Achievement. 

Is  the  head  too  big  where  the  hat 
brim  comes  ?  A  little,  no  doubt.  That’s 


our  fault.  We  swelled  it.  But  no 
matter ! 

Some  scars  where  missiles  hit  it? 
That’s  his  fault.  He  would  throw 
things,  and  often  when  the  occasion 
did  not  demand  it.  We  tried  to  break 
him  of  that.  But  no  matter ! 

Put  the  weight  on  and  set  the  move¬ 
ment  going.  Sakes  alive,  did  anything 
ever  go  so !  The  wonder  is  the  break¬ 
age  bill  wasn’t  bigger.  They  say  the 
big  digging  machines  and  track-twist¬ 
ers  at  Panama  beat  all  creation  for 
power,  but  they  are  not  alive.  This 
was. 


p1  OOD-BY  and  good  luck  to  you 
Colonel  Theodore ;  good  luck 
and  good  hunting  to  you  in  Africa  and 
wherever  you  go,  and  a  safe  return  to 
a  country  that  is  full  of  your  friends. 
Leave  the  Great  Achievement  on  the 
shelf  to  season.  There  will  be  time 
enough  to  look  at  it,  and  talk  about  it, 
not  only  after  you  get  back,  but  after 
this  generation  of  us  has  shot  its  bolt 
and  gone  to  its  fathers.  Twenty  years 
hence  is  soon  enough  to  begin,  and  as 
for  ending  time,  that  will  take  care  of 
itself.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  say 
and  folks  may  be  a  long  time  saying  it. 
Life  is  a  wonderful  experiment,  and 
you,  as  you  often  say,  have  had  a  won¬ 
derful  time  fooling  with  it.  And  after 
all,  the  Great  Achievement  is  not  fin¬ 
ished  yet. 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  comes  smiling 
in  to  take  the  hand  of  a  smiling 
country.  Everybody  welcomes  him 
with  good  will,  and  good  hope.  He  has 
all  his  enemies  to  make,  and  may  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  make  them.  If  he 
does,  he  will ;  but  it  is  not  so  neces¬ 
sary  as  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  be. 

Mr.  Taft  has  good  men  in  his  cab¬ 
inet.  New  York  contributes  one  of 
the  best  of  them. 

No  more  at  present,  but  his  story  will 
be  continued  in  subsequent  issues  of 
this  paper. 


*  the  noblest  roman  of  THEM  all" 
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First  Aid  to  Home  Seekers 

(Immigrants  From  Pittsburg,  Chicago  and  Other  Foreign  Parts) 

HE  Lower  East  Side  Section. 

^  Highly  desirable.  The  heart 
of  the  residence  district.  Acces¬ 
sible  to  Cooper  Union,  the  Aqua¬ 
rium  and  Emma  Goldman.  Ideal  lo¬ 
cality  for  the  bringing  up  of  children, 
whole  streets  being  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  this  purpose.  Neigh¬ 
borly  quarter,  differing  in  this  re¬ 
spect  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
city,  and  consequently  extremely 
popular  with  all  persons  with  com¬ 
panionable  natures.  Frequently  as 
many  as  ten  companions  reside  in 
the  same  room  at  the  same  time. 
Fire  escapes  on  which  to  sleep  i>- 
summer  and  stow  superfluous  brats  in  winter — really  very 
serviceable  when  there  isn’t  any  fire.  Bents  low,  and  all 
homes  within  easy  reach  of  the  Black  Hand.  In  fact,  were  ’* 
not  for  the  magazine  writers  and  the  settlement  workers,  Ltus 
quarter  would  be  hard  to  beat.  But  it  gets  on  some  people’s 
nerves,  this  having  the  family’s  degradation  used  for  copy  in 
all  the  Sunday  supplements,  not  to  mention  the  danger  of 
having  one’s  soul  saved  and  being  moved  into  a  Trinity  tene¬ 
ment  !  Those  desiring  privacy  would  better  aim  a  little  higher, 
pay  a  little  more  and  try 


THE  UPPER  WEST  SIDE  DISTRICT 

Not  so  nice,  but  more  expensive.  Formerly  inhabited  by 
Governor  Hughes  and  recently  the  dog-shooting  preserve  of 
ex-Chief  of  Police  Bill  Devery.  District  devastated  by  the 
icy  winds  of  the  Hudson  and  the  United  States  bankruptcy 
law.  Climate  highly  beneficial  to  nurse  maids  and  the  bicycle 
police,  but  decidedly  injurious  to  children,  thousands  perishing 
annually  from  such  maladies  as  purse  pride,  overdress  and 
loneliness.  Peculiar  soil,  producing  apartment  houses  in  great 
abundance  and  mushroom  growths  of  second  mortgages  and 
foreclosure  proceedings.  Private  residences  are  rare,  furnaces 
refusing  to  flourish  in  the  Arctic  atmosphere,  but  boarding 
houses  are  by  no  means  unknown.  Principal  occupation  of 
the  natives,  wondeHng  how  the  neighbors  do  it;  principal 
amusement,  inspecting  the  suicides  in  the  subway.  If  you  are 
really  too  good  to  live  in  this  district— and  we  do  not  blame 
you — you  are  a  ruined  man.  You  must  either  go  back  where 
you  came  from  or  buy  a  city  block,  tear  it  down,  erect  a 
monstrosity  and  become  a  dweller  in  the  celebrated 
UPPER  EAST  SIDE  SPLASH 

The  human  limit !  Cold,  cold  stones  and  colder  hearts. 
Money  and  divorces!  Inhabitants  miserable  and  helpless,  but 
too  rich  to  know  it.  Monkey  dinners,  monkey  antics,  monkey 
brains.  Children  practically  extinct.  Universal  deoravitv,  the 
effete  civilization  of  the  Orient  being  gor.e  one  hundred  better. 
A  national  horror,  shocking  to  the  world  at  large  and  abso¬ 
lutely  abhorrent  to  the  healthy  ideals  of  the  great  American 
people.  The  Mecca  of  the  godless  financier — and  his  wife! 
Glamour  and  illusion,  but  a  skeleton  behind  !  Don’t  let  it  de¬ 
ceive  you.  Any  of  us  who  live  elsewhere  can  tell  you  all 
about  it. 

Arthur  Judd  Ryan. 


THE  SAME  OLD  LURE 


A  Hypothetical  Question 

Question — What  is  your  name? 

Answer — A.  Traction  Expert. 

Question  Well,  Mr.  Expert,  how  would  you  answer  the 
following  hypothetical  question?  Suppose,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Dartmouth  College  Decision  by  which  Daniel  Webster 
so  adroitly  fixed  the  channel  of  history,  a  gang  of  pirates 
were  given  perpetual  control  of  the  streets  of  a  city  with  the 
express  understanding  that  they  were  to  carry  the  people  at 
a  certain  specified  price,  and  that  they  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  pay  more  attention  to  capitalization  than  to  trans¬ 
portation,  until  finally  there  was  no  way  to  get  the  people 
hauled  without  appointing  receivers  who,  as  officers  of  the 
law  with  extra  powers,  were  able  to  raise  fares  and  continue 
to  give  more  attention  to  paying  dividends  than  hauling  the 
people,  and  until  there  were  no  tracks  or  cars  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  assets  left,  nothing  except  the  right  to  continue  doing 
the  same  thing  until,  finally,  the  people  were  not  carried 
at  all  at  a  still  higher  price,  what  would  you  say? 

Answer — I  should  say  that  the  city  you  referred  to  must 
be  New  York.  No  other  people  would  submit  to  it. 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 

From  the  San  Francisco  Call 


Long  Beach,  February  9.— Nearly  400  children  were  dismissed 
trom  the  public  schools  here  to-day  because  they  had  not  been  vac¬ 
cinated.,  The  parents  of  most  of  the  children  will  not  permit  them  to 
be  vaccinated.  Several  families  will  leave  town  on  account  of  the 
trouble.  A  public  mass  meeting  has  been  called  for  to-morrow  nieht 
by  the  anti-vaccinationists  to  consider  the  subject. 

So ;  they  are  beginning  to  wake  up  at  Long  Beach  ! 


In  New  York 


AUDIENCE — A  small  body  of  people  entirely  surrounded 
by  Jews. 


To-day  is  yesterday’s  “I  told  you  so.” 


*TWAS  EVER  THTTS 
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LABOR  UNION  OF  I9IO  AT  WORK 


THE  AMALGAMATED  ANGEL 
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When  Our  Dreams  Come  True 


AND  MRS.  CHUBLEY 
were  sitting  at  their  break¬ 
fast  table  smiling  at  each 
other  contentedly  with 
looks  of  love  undiminished 
by  several  years  of  con¬ 
nubial  companionship. 

“It  does  seem  a  great  pity,”  said  Mr. 
Chubley,  with  a  slight  tone  of  protest 
in  his  voice,  “  that  in  this  world  we 
can’t  have  occasionally  just  the  things 
we  want.  I  was  talking  with  Skilton, 
the  real  estate  man  yesterday,  and  he 
said  the  Branter  house  is  for  sale.  Just 
the  house  we  want  to  live  in.  It  has 
two  bathrooms.  Wouldn’t  it  be  fine  to 
have,  two  bathrooms?  Then  it  has  a 
barn,  and  room  enough  in  back  for  a 
splendid  little  garden.  How  you  would 
enjoy,  a  garden,  my  dear.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Chubley,  “I  have 
always  craved  a  garden.” 

Mr.  Chubley  was  rapidly  losing  him¬ 
self  in  the  contemplation  of  his  desires. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  fine,”  he  repeated, 
“if  we  could  just  move  into  that  house; 
then  suppose — just  suppose — I  could  buy 
that  automobile  I’ve  been  looking  at. 
My!  but  then  we  would  be  well  fixed, 
wouldn’t  we?  Let’s  see,  $18,000  for  the 
house,  $3,000  for  the  auto.  Then  you 
would  have  to  have  ^some  clothes  to  go 
with  it.  You,1  wouldn’t  want  to  stint 
yourself,  of  course.  Say  $500  for  the 
clothes.  Then  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
a  horse  and  a  quiet  rig  for  you  and  the 
children — say  $700  more.  I  would  nat¬ 
urally  run  the  auto  myself — I  know  I 
could  easily  learn — but  it  would  require 
some  extra  money  for  emergencies  and 
fixings.  Put  it  down  $1,000  more.  Then 
the  house - ” 

Mrs.  Chubley  interrupted  her  husband 
with  a  gesture  and  a  smile. 

You  dear,  silly,  old  thing,”  she  said, 
“why  waste  your  time  in  such  fancies? 
Are  we  not  happy  as  it  is?  Think  of 
how  we  have  lived  together  all  these 
years  without  a  cross  word  !  It  is  surely 
wicked  to  complain.  Of  course  I  would 
like  these  things,  but  what  is  the 
use?  ” 


Mr.  Chubley  raised  his  eyes  in  mild 
masculine  protest. 

At  this  moment  the  mail  was  brought 
in. 

“Certainly,  my  dear,”  he  said,  “it  is 
of  no  real  use,  but  isn’t  it  nice  once  in 
a  while,  just  to  sit  back  and  have  some 
fun  in  one's  mind?  Ah,  well,  it’s  all 
over,  and  I  must  go  to  work.” 

He  shuffled  over  the  letters, 

“  Nothing,  apparently,  but  bills.  Hello  1 
What’s  this?  A  letter  from  lawyers.” 

He  tore  open  the  envelope  hastily  and 
read  as  follows  : 


Dear  Sir: 

By  ,th,e  lerms  of.  your  late  uncle’s,  will,  you 
were  left  $50,000  in  cash,  a  check  for  which 
we  present  herewith.  Please  fill  out  the  en¬ 
closed  formal  release  before  a  notary  and  re¬ 
turn  to  us. 

Respectfully  yours,  : 

Chasson.  .&  S.MYTHE, 
Attorneys  for  ,  the  Estate. 


Having  finished,  Mr.  Chubley,  too 
astonished  to  say  more,  looked  at  his 
wife  silently  for  some  moments. 

“Weill!  ”  he  exclaimed,  at  last,  “did 
you  ever?  To  think  that  I  didn’t  even 
take  the  trouble  to  bother  about  Uncle 
Jake’s  will,  after  that  quarrel  I  had  with 
him.  And  here  it  is  out  of  a  clear  sky.” 

He  held  up  the  check. 

It  can  t  be  true!  ”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Chubley.  “  Why,  your  uncle  positively 

disinherited  you.  I  didn’t  suppose - ” 

Ah,”  replied  Chubley,  “you  never 
can  tell,  you  never  can  tell  1  He  must 
have  been  sorry.  At  any  rate,  here  we 
are  with  the  money.  Come  now,  let’s 
waste  no  time.  Isn’t  it  wonderful  I 
should  have  already  laid  plans  to  spend 
it.  Come,  my  dear,  we’ll  carry  out  our 
programme  to  the  letter.  For  once  in 
our  lives  we  will  realize  our  desires.” 

Mrs.  Chubley,  almost  delirious  with 
sudden  joy,  obeyed  her  husband  mechan¬ 
ically.  Together  they  started  out  on 
their  quest.  The  check  was  duly  de¬ 
posited.  The  real  estate  agent  was  seen 
and  the  coveted  house  bought.  Chubley 
hastened  to  the  automobile  agency  and 
lost  no  time  in  ordering  his  ma¬ 
chine.  When  told  that  he  would  have 
to  wait  a  week  for  its  delivery  he  be- 


Mr.  Stork:  darn  you  real  estate 
agents!  didn't  I  TELL  YOU  I  WANTED 


LOW,  SWAMPY,  WET  GROUND? 

came  furious  with  impatience  and  re¬ 
strained  himself  with  difficulty  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

During  the  next  month  both  of  these 
fortunate  people  were  terribly  busy. 
Mrs.  Chubley  shopped.  Mr.  Chubley  re¬ 
plenished  his  wardrobe,  arranged  with 
carpenters  to  make  alterations,  became 
on  intimate  terms  with  automobile 
dealers,  and  did  a  hundred  and  one 
things  that  he  had  always  wanted  to  do. 

So  busy  were  they  for  a  long  time  that 
they  scarcely  had  time  to  breathe.  But 
at  last,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  they 
were  settled  in  their  new  quarters. 

*  *  * 

QNE  morning  they  sat  once  more  at 
vy  their  breakfast  table.  A  new 
maid  with  a  new  cap  on  her  head,  waited 
on  them.  Mr.  Chubley  hardly  waited  to 
finish  his  coffee,  before  he  lighted  a 
large,  elegant  looking  perfecto  cigar. 

“My  dear,”  said  his  wife,  “  I  do  wish 
you  would  wait  until  you  get  out  before 
filling  the  house  with  your  vile  tobacco 
smoke.” 

Her  husband  threw  back  his  head. 
i  “  I  like  that  1  ”  he  exclaimed  ;  “  I  guess 
I’ll  do  as  I  please  in  my  own  house. 
Huh!  Look  here!  I  may  not  be  back 
to-night.  I’m  going  on  a  little  trip  in 
the  machine.” 

“Well,  go!  I’m  glad  of  it.  It’s  a 
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positive  nuisance  to  me,  is  that  auto  of 
yours.  If  we  only  had  a  chauffeur,  and 
if  it  was  any  good !  Now,  Mrs.  Pen¬ 
nington  has  a  French  machine.  And  she 
positively  snubs  me  whenever  we  meet. 
She  used  to  be  so  nice.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  it’s  your  fault.” 

“  My  fault?  ” 

“  yes — that’s  what  I  said.  You’re  de¬ 
veloping  into  a  snob!  ” 

“  Me  !  A  snob  !  And  what  are  you,' 
pray,  with  your  running  around  and  your 
poker  parties  and  smoking  and  wild  com¬ 
panions?  ” 

By  this  time  Mr.  Chubley  was  furious. 

“Well,  I  like  this!”  he  exclaimed. 

“  Here  I  supply  you  with  everything  you 
desire,  and  you  do  nothing  but  kick. 
You  used  to  get  along  with  Mrs.  Pen¬ 
nington  and  with  me,  but  now  you’re  too 
good  for  anybody.  No  wonder  I’m 
driven  from  my  own  home.” 

“You  have  no  idea  of  decency,  any¬ 
way.  Here  I  have  a  chance  to  be  in 
society  and  you  handicap  me  at  any 
time  with  your  wild  ways !  ’  ’ 

“Well,  madame,”  exclaimed  Chubley, 
“  I’ll  handicap  you  no  more.  Hereafter 
we’ll  live  apart  and  you  can  do  as  you 
please.  I  give  you  a  house  such  as  we 
have  dreamed  of,  new  servants,  new 
clothes — everything — and  you  develop 
into — into — oh,  heavens !  ”  he  exclaimed, 
“  I  don’t  know  what  you  are.” 

“You  think  you  give  me  so  much!  ”. 
sneered  Mrs.  Chubley,  “  why,  I  have  the 
smallest,  most  inconvenient  house  in  my 
whole  acquaintance.  Even  Mrs.  Pen¬ 
nington  has  three  bathrooms.  What  are 
you  doing  now?  Can’t  you 
open  a  letter  decently,  instead 
of  tearing  it  to  pieces?  ” 

“  It’s  from  those  cursed  law¬ 


yers,”  muttered  her  husband.  “Ah! 
Read  this : 

“  1  Dear  Sir: 

“  *  We  regret  to  inform  you  that  your 
uncle  left  a  later  will  than  the  one  by  which 
you  were  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $50,000, 
and  in  this  will  all  the  other  wills  were  re¬ 
voked,  and  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  your 
share  in  the  estate  shall  be  one  dollar.  I  am 
instructed  to  inform  you,  by  the  action  of 
the  executors,  to  return  the  amount  at  once, 
less  one  dollar. 

“  ‘  Respectfully  yours, 

“  ‘  Chasson  &  Smythe,, 
“'Attorneys  for  the  Estate.’  . 

Mr.  Chubley  threw  down  the  letter  and 
tossed  his  cigar  out  of  the  open  window 
into  the  freshly  sprouting  flower  garden. 

He  and  his  wife  gazed  at  each  other 
speechlessly  for  some  moments,  then  he 
said,  quietly : 

“  Thank  God  !  I’ll  now  get  rid  of  that 
confounded  automobile,  and  we’ll  move 


/.  Punster  Bugg,  Esq. :  i  wonder  who 

RENTS  THIS  HOUSE? 


back  into  our  old  house,  where  we’ll  be 
more  comfortable  than  we  are  now,  and 
Mrs.  Pennington  won’t  even  want  to 
patronize  us.  I’ll  give  up  my  clubs  and 
get  back  where  I  was  before.  What  do 
you  say,  darling?  ” 

In  reply,  Mrs.  Chubley  arose  swiftly 
and  threw  her  arms  about  her  husband’s 
neck. 

“Bless  you  for  those  words,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  If  it  was  a  whole  million  I’d 
give  it  up  twice 
over  to  be  as  happy 
as  we  were.” 

“  Well,  what’s  to 
prevent  us  now  ?  ’  ’ 
asked  Chubley,  as 
he  kissed  her  for 
the  first  time  in  two 
weeks.  T.  L.  M. 


Cuba 

THE  trap  in  Cuba 
is  carefully  set. 

No  matter  which  way 
Cuba  jumps,  we  win.  We 
have  occupied  Cuba  long 
enough  and  with  sufficient 
enunciation  of  our  ability  to 
give  her  what  we  think  she 
needs,  that*  if  Cuba  succeeds 
in  the  difficult  art  of  self- 
government,  the  credit  is 
ours,  and  our  reputation  as 
a  potential  pedagogue,  prop¬ 
erly  preaching,  even  if  but 
poorly  practicing,  is  assured. 

But — 

If  Cuba  persists  in  refusing 
to  govern  herself  as  we 
would  govern  her,  preferring 
to  govern  herself  as 
we  govern  ourselves, 
why  then,  of  course, 
it  is  in  spite  of  our 
noble  efforts.  The 
fault  is  with  the 
pupil,  not  the  teacher, 
and  we  reserve  the 
right  to  return  at  any 
moment. 

Now,  Cuba,  go  to 
it.  Enjoy  the  delights  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  with  a  string  to  it. 


Mr.  Hedgehog :  the  idea  of 
ANY  ONE  MOVING  INTO  THAT  TOP 
FLAT  AND  NO  ELEVATOR  IN  THE 

building! 


Religiously  ! 


HARDUPPE :  Er,  what  was  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  that  bill  you 
loaned  me  ? 

Cutting  :  Episcopalian,  I  think — it 
keeps  Lent  so  well. 

A  Tip 


Dusty  Rhodes-,  i  wouldn’t  have 

to  ask  for  help,  but  I’ve  a  lot  of 
real  estate  on  me  hands  that  I  can’t  get 
rid  of. 

Mrs.  Rurall:  Try  soft  soap  and  boil¬ 
ing  water. 


Snail:  a  desirable  location,  no  doubt, 

PROBABLY  NOT  MORE  THAN  A  FOOT  AND  A 
HALF  DISTANT. 
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„ rJ“f°r  SaIe;  oId-fashi°ned  house,  secluded,  surrounded  by  trees.  Brook-trout 
orchard,  ten  acres  meadow  land,  etc.,  etc.  A  refuge  for  a  city-fagged  man."l 
The  Driver:  these,  thet’s  it. 


door,  old 


The  World 

Advertisement : 

OCATED  just  outside  of  the  Milky 
Way,  near  Mars,  with  a  splendid 
view  of  several  of  our  pret¬ 
tiest  planets,  including  Venus, 
Jupiter,  etc. 

A  few  choice  lots  left — on  easy  pay¬ 
ments. 

This  pleasant  little  planet  has  long 
been  known  for  its  many  merits.  Al¬ 
though  revolving  in  a  comparatively 
small  orbit,  it  has  advantages  of  its  own 
not  present  in  some  of  our  larger  hold¬ 
ings. 


The  world  is  covered,  over  three- 
fourths  of  its  surface,  by  both  salt  and 
fresh  water.  Thus  you  can  never  get 


thirsty,  or  be  deprived  of  your  bath. 

It  has  every  known  climate.  You 
can  sample  them  all  by  taking  up  a  tem¬ 
porary  residence  in  New  York,  U.  S.  A., 
where  they  are  kept  on  hand. 

It  has  a  constant  supply  of  wretched 
people,  in  order  to  make  you  feel  con¬ 
tented  by  knowing  that  you  are  better  off. 

It  has  a  splendid  supply  of  handsome 
women.  By  saving  up  enough  money 
}  ou  can  take  your  pick  and  change  as 
often  as  you  wish. 

Apply  all  hours  of  day  and  night. 


FEW  women  look  like  themseli 
public. 

said  ”  is  still  talking 
VV  “well  done”  is  eating. 


when 


Professional  Advice 

“T  DECLARE,”  says  the  housewife,  “I 
1  don’t  know  what  we  are  to  do, 
when  round  steak  costs  as  much  as  por¬ 
terhouse.  It  is  outrageous.” 

“Yes,  mum,”  agrees  the  marketman. 
“  What’s  a  body  going  to  do  if  this 
keeps  on  ? ” 

“  I  would  advise  you,  mum,  that  bein' 
the  case,  to  eat  porterhouse.” 


“lWIRS.  FROST  always  chooses  a 
•1V1  cross-eyed  nurse-maid.” 

“  Why’s  that  ?  ” 

“  So  when  the  girl  has  one  eye  on  the 
policeman  she  can  have  the  other  on  the 
children.” 
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Guide:  this  is  new  york.  its  office  buildings  are  covered  with  ice  and  snow  the  entire 

YEAR.  MANY  NEW  YORKERS  LIVE  UP  THERE  DURING  THE  SUMMER  MONTHS. 


Newspapers 

HE  woman’s  page  in  the  news¬ 
papers  is  got  up  by  women  for 
women,  and  what  does  it  reflect,  with  its 
appalling  gush,  its  everlasting  disclosure 
of  serious  endeavor  petering  out  in  teas 

and  tattle?  If  it  be  the  last  word - 

But  let’s  not  be  unjust.  As  properly 
assume  that  the  remaining  pages,  their 


sporting  slang,  their  political  hysterics, 
their  murders  and  their  markets,  mirror 
the  minds  of  men. 

Yet  the  newspaper  has  undoubtedly  its 
significance.  It  shows,  for  instance, 
how  hardly  the  bargaining  instinct  that’s 
in  us  withstands  the  offer  of  all  the  print 
we  can  carry  away  for  a  cent. 

Ramsey  Benson. 


“PVON’T  you  think  it  is  a  terrible  thing 
JL/  for  a  young  girl  like  that  to  spend 
all  of  her  time  playing  bridge?  ” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know.  She  almost  al¬ 
ways  wins.” 

“IF  the  leading  lady  is  a  star,  what  is 
1  the  chorus?  ” 

“Easy.  The  Great  Bare.” 


P1TT5BURGHURST 
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A  Quick  Recovery  from  the  Recent  Spasm 

1  OW  awful  it  was  while  it  lasted — that  spasm  of 
newspaper  virtue  over  the  naughty  plays.  And 
what  a  complete  and  speedy  recovery!  Net  re¬ 
sults  to  date  : 

Perhaps  a  few  parents  have  been  made  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  cautious  about  the  theatregoing  of  their 
i  young  persons. 

The  enemies  of  the  legitimate  stage  and  the 
sensational  preachers  have  been  supplied  with  fresh  ammuni¬ 
tion. 

The  five  entertainments  inveighed  against  are  still  doing 
business  at  the  old  stands. 

Mr.  Abraham  L.  Erlanger,  largely  interested  in  the  success 
of  “  Miss  Innocence  ”  and  the  other  Held-Ziegfeld  shows, 
and  also  a  large  advertising  patron  of  the  daily  newspapers, 
has  been  permitted  to  exploit  himself  in  the  news  columns  as  a 
protector  of  the  morals  of  the  stage. 

The  daily  newspapers  are  still  appearing  at  regular  inter¬ 


filed  and  wounded — none. 
All  over. 


HERE  were  two  most  agreeable  surprises  in  the 
opening  performance  of  “A  Woman’s  Way.” 
One  was  that  we  have  in  Mr.  Thompson  Bu¬ 
chanan  a  new  dramatist  who  can  construct  a 
comedy,  fit  it  with  clever  situations  and  supply 
his  characters  with  witty  and  laughable  lines. 
The  other  was  that  Grace  George  has  developed, 
since  last  we  were  permitted  to  see  her,  from  a  moder¬ 
ately  successful  emotional  actress  into  a  very  charming  and 
expert  comedienne. 

Instead  of  having  been  written  by  a  novice  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
comedy  might  well  have  been  the  work  of  a  master  hand. 
Not  once  did  he  resort  to  the  old  tricks  of  mistaken  identities, 
hiding  in  closets  or  behind  screens.  In  addition  it  is  a  clean 
play  in  most  of  its  detail  and  in  all  of  its  tendencies.  It  is  not 
hazardous  to  say  that  “  A  Woman’s  Way  ”  will  give  a  great 
many  laughs  to  a  great  many  thousands  of  persons  before  it 
shall  have  outlived  its  usefulness. 

Grace  George's  work  is  simply  delightful.  She  has  a  sense 
of  fun,  she  is  just  enough  coquettish,  she  is  properly  demure 
at  the  right  moments,  she  suits  herself  admirably  to  many 
changing  moods  and  she  gives  one  or  two  really  pathetic 
touches  which  heighten  the  value  of  all  the  rest.  The  audience 
is  with  her  from  start  to  finish  in  her  plucky  single-handed 
fight  for  her  husband’s  love,  and  laughs  with  her  in  every  one 
of  her  laughing  triumphs.  Dorothy  Tennant — she  of  “  College 
Widow”  girlish  beauty — has  developed  into  a  handsome 
woman,  with  just  exactly  the  poise  and  presence  to  be  the 
flirtatious  person  who  has  played  hob  with  the  affections  of 
almost  all  the  male  characters.  The  other  women  in  the  cast 
destroy  the  air  of  distinction  which  should  characterize  the 


ADVICE  TO  THE  DROWNING 


“  K-KEEP  YOURSELF  C-COMPLETELY  SUBMERGED,  OLD  MAN - ALL 

BUT  YOUR  NOSTRTLS - AND  REMAIN  P-PERFECTLY  MOTIONLESS, 

AND  YOU’LL  FIND  YOU  CAN  FLOAT - RE-ALLY.” 


social  life  supposed  to  be  depicted  in  the  play.  The  men  are 
well  chosen.  Mr.  Frank  Worthing  has  never  done  better  work. 
In  the  comedy  scene,  in  which  he  is  devilled  by  his  wife  in 
fact  and  his  wife  in  expectation,  his  accomplishment  lies  in 
the  highest  realms  of  the  comedian’s  art.  Mr.  Robert  War¬ 
wick  portrays  with  much  dash  an  experienced  New  York 
bachelor,  Mr.  Reginald  Carrington  is  a  good  butler  of  the 
solemn  type  and  Mr.  Edward  Fielding  is  a  refreshing  com¬ 
posite  picture  of  the  persistent  but  “straight”  reporters  who 
are  a  credit  to  their  calling. 

“A  Woman’s  Way”  is  the  way  to  success  for  Grace 
George  and  Thompson  Buchanan. 

* 

ss  of  performance  in  the 
cenes  of  “  This  Woman  and 
Ian”  is  realism  carried  too 
l  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
for  persons  to  pause  be- 
sentences  when  they  are 
moved,  but  it  is  not  a  faulty 
tion  of  stage  art  that  these 
pauses  shall  at  times  be 
ed  and  at  others  be  only  in¬ 
dicated.  It  is  only  human  to  tire  of  too  much  concentration, 
and  in  this  particular  the  author  and  stage-manager  imperil 
the  very  effects  they  seek. 
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Mr.  Avery  Hopwood  has  written  in 
“This  Woman  and  This  Man”  a  drama 
of  very  considerable  power.  The  mo¬ 
tive  is  one  of  the  primary  ones  and 
therefore  the  play  is  not  for  the  young 
person,  especially  as  the  cause  and  con¬ 
sequences  are  very  plainly  set  forth. 
Adults,  however,  may  justify  the  per¬ 
formance  on  the  ground  that  what  is 
commonly  called  sin  is  not  made  attrac¬ 
tive  and  brings  in  its  train  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  amount  of  unhappiness.  The  grow¬ 
ing  frequency  of  stage  expositions  of 
this  sort  and  their  acceptance  'by  the 
public  may  be  a  mark  of  growing  new 
thought  concerning  certain  moral  and 
social  conventions,  new  thought  based 
on  the.  changed  position  of  woman  in 
the  economy  of  our  material  life.  The 
stage  has  grown  to  be  a  very  quick  re¬ 
flector  of  current  thought  and  this  play 
is  in  the  line  of  some  questions  that  are 
being  asked  with  more  frequent  repeti¬ 
tion  and  greater  insistence. 

The  combined  hero  and  villain  is  a 
young  man  who  has  been  spoiled  into 
believing  that  he  must  have  whatever  he 
wants,  when  he  wants  it,  and  that  he 
need  not  face  the  consequences  of  hav¬ 
ing  it.  Mr.  Milton  Sills  is  not  a  very 
engaging  young  actor,  but  he  brought  to 
the  part  just  the  requisite  brusqueness 
and  unreasonableness  to  make  ii  under¬ 
standable.  Carlotta  Nillson  triumphed 
over  certain  natural  disadvantages  in  the 
highly  emotional  scenes,  and  made  her 
mental  agony  felt  across  the  footlights. 
She  was  winsome  in  the  homelier  mo¬ 
ments,  as  in  “The  Three  of  Us.” 
Clever  child  actors  have  ceased  to  be 
phenomena,  but  the  work  of  John  Tansey 
as  the  compelling  influence  toward  a 
happy  termination  of  the  play  was  really 
remarkable. 

“This  Woman  and  This  Man”  is 
pretty  strong  meat,  but  we  are  getting 
used  to  the  flavor  of  that  viand. 

*  *  * 

N  a  way  it  is  a  hardship  that  honest 
managers  should  have  to  fight  the 


INTERESTING  EXPERIMENT  WITH  A  CO¬ 
QUETTE'S  HEART. 


ticket  speculator 
lie  nuisance  at  thei 
own  expense.  The 
police  could  put  a  stop  to 
its  disorderly  and  annoying 
features  in  short  order.  But 
the  Court  of  Appeals  has  de¬ 
cided  that  the  theatre  is  at 
private  place  and  given  man¬ 
agers  the  sole  right  to  de¬ 
termine  who  shall  enter  their  houses. 
Therefore  it  may  be  entirely  right  to 
make  the  innocent  managers  suffer  for 
the  faults  of  the  guilty  ones  who  use 
and  encourage  the  speculators  when  they 
have  need  of  them.  Metcalfe. 


* - 


“  PIGEON-HOUSES  ? 

“  NO.  AERO-GARAGES.' 


Academy  of  Music — Mr.  David  Warfield 
in  “A  Grand  Army  Man.”  Well  acted  com¬ 
edy  of  American  village  life. 

Astor — “  The  Man  from  Home.”  Amusing 
piece  exploiting  the  personal  peculiarities  of 
Mr.  William  Hodge  and  the  superiority  ot 
American  brains  to  foreign  brands. 

Belasco — “  The  Fighting  Hope.”.  Blanche 
Bates  and  good  support  in  interesting  drama 
of  to-day. 

Bijou — “A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi.” 
The  funny  side  of  Washington  politics. 

Broadway  —  “  A  Stubborn  Cinderella.” 
Musical  comedy  of  the  ordinary  type. 

Casino— “  Havana.”  Agreeable  imported 
musical  comedy  with  Mr.  James  T.  Powers 
as  the  comedian. 

Circle — “  The  Queen  of  the  Moulin 
Rouge.”  Musical  farce.  One  of  the  objec- 
tionables. 

Criterion — Marie  Doro  in  “The  Richest 
Girl.”  Notice  later. 

Daly’s — Miss  Tulia  Marlowe  in  “  The  God¬ 
dess  of  Reason/’  Drama  of  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution  in  verse.  The  star  at  her  best. 

Empire — “What  Every  Woman  Knows.” 
Excellently  acted  comedy  with  Mr.  Barrie  s 
humor  in  profusion. 

Garrick — “  The  Patriot.”  Mr.  William  Col¬ 
lier  provoking  many  laughs. 

Hackett — Grace  George  in  “A  Woman’s 
Way.”  See  opposite. 

Herald  Square — “A  Woman  of  Impulse.” 
Notice  later. 

Hippodrome — The  unceasing  and  amusing 
cycle  of  ballet,  circus  ar.d  spectacle. 


Hudson — “The  Third  Degree.”  Very  mov¬ 
ing  and  absorbing  drama  with  police  oppres¬ 
sion  as  its  first  motive. 

Lyric — “  The  Blue  Mouse.”  Farce,  laugh¬ 
able  but  torrid.  .  „  , 

Majestic — “  The  Three  Twins.”  The  horn.- 
of  “  Yama-Yama.” 

Manhattan  Opera  House— The  only  Oscar 

anMaxine°nEllioit’Ss  Theatre— Carlotta  Nillson 
in  “  This  Woman  and  This  Man.”  See  op- 

P°fo»o.v— Mr.  Wilton  Lackaye  in  “  The  Bat- 
tie.”  Dramatic  exposition  of  the  difficulties 
of  practical  socialism.  _ 

Stuyvesant — “  The  Easiest  Way.”  Strong 
play  of  vicious  life  very  well  acted. 

Weber’s  —  “  The  Girl  from  Rector  s. 
Neither  funny  nor  amusing.  „ 

Wallack’s— “  The  New  Lady  Bantock. 
Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome’s  not  very  successful 
attempt  at  a  comedy. 

What  They  Will  Give  Up  During 
Lent 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  will  not  call  any 
one  a  liar  for  the  entire  forty 
days — except  on  Sunday.  That  being  a 
feast  day,  and  not  a  regular  part  of 
Lent,  he  will  indulge  himself  as  usual. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  will  abstain  from 
thinking  about  his  good  points. 

Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  will  chew  gum. 
Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard, 
will  stop  talking  philosophy,  and  try  to 
be  serious. 
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A  Friend’s  Opinion 

Ah,  Life!  dear  Life!  each  time  you  come, 

I  smile,  then  gurgle,  then  gasp  for  breath. 

Ah,  well!  'tis  the  common  fate  of  all: 

In  the  midst  of  Life  we  are  tickled  to  death. 

Little  Old  New  York 

COLLECTION  of  brick,  stone,  steel,  ce¬ 
ment,  lath,  plaster  and  mortgages,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  ugly  and  inartistic  masses, 
separated  and  criss-crossed  by  ribbons 
of  asphalt,  cobblestones  and  filth,  super¬ 
imposed  upon  a  small  island  called 
Manhattan  which  is  punctured 
and  subwayed  like  a  Swiss 
cheese. 

New  York  is  the  metropolis  of 
America,  the  mouth  of  the  re¬ 
public,  the  tongue  of  the  nation, 
the  eye  of  the  continent,  a  pocket 
edition  of  Babel,  a  digest  of  the 
United  States,  with  fewer  Americans  and  more  Americanism 
than  any  spot  between  Calais,  Me.,  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  It  is  the  first  aid  to  national  assimilation,  swallow¬ 
ing  all  that  floats  up  past  the  Goddess  of  Liberty;  and  what 
it  cannot  digest  it  pushes  over  the  Harlem  bridge  into  the 
rural  and  suburban  remainder  of  the  republic,  to  be  trimmed, 
skinned,  mixed,  moulded,  dried,  baked  and  polished  into 
Americanism  and  rendered  fit  to  return  to  Gotham  for  finan¬ 
cial  depilitation. 

New  York  is  the  promised  land,  looking  green,  fat,  luscious 
and  joyous  from  the  outside  deserts;  the  promised  land  flow¬ 
ing  with  milk  and  honey,  the  pasturage  of  lambs  and  bulls, 
and  of  bears  which  eat  up  those  who  monkey  with  the  profits  ; 
a  land  of  promise  where  the  flesh  pots  smell  savory,  where 
the  labels  are  better  than  the  bottles,  where  the  bricks  are 
gold  and  the  goods  are  green;  where  the  Good  Samaritan 
bathes  the  wounds  of  the  man  from  Jericho,  Ind.,  with  knock¬ 
out  drops,  relieves  him  of  his  financial  pains  and  has  him  sent 
to  the  Island  for  repairs. 

Every  race  on  earth  claims  New  York;  some  pre-empt  it; 
s°me  own  it;  some  imagine  they  own  it;  all  cultivate  it;  a 
•chosen  few  harvest  it ;  and  all  agree  that  it  makes  Paris  and 
paradise  look  like  a  circus  lemonade.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
grubs,  grafts  and  growls  in  New  York;  the  Teuton  guzzles, 
grunts  and  garners  there ;  Israel  fleeces,  finances,  and  fran¬ 
chises  it ;  the  modest  Celt  rules,  regulates  and  robs  it ;  and  all 
and  several  give  the  stranger  within  her  gates  the  glad  hand— 
an  the  solar  plexus  and  the  breeches  pocket. 

New  York  is  the  hot  and  haughty  hub  of  the  universe. 
Boston,  which  once  claimed  the  title,  has  moved  out  along  the 
■spokes  to  the  rim,  looking  like  a  faded  freckle  on  a  rubber 
tire,  trying  to  eke  out  a  reputation  as  a  summer  resort  on  a 
precarious  capital  of  east  wind,  theology  and  clam  flats.  As  a 
pleasure  resort  New  York  is  at  the  head  of  the  procession;  as 
a  watering  place  it  is  an  alcoholic  failure;  its  water  wagons 
are  stored  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  passengers  of  the  wagons  in 
Bloomingdale ;  and  over  the  city,  portals  the  visiting  sport  may 
read,  “Abandoned  dope  for  ye  who  enter  here.” 

New  York  is  It.  No  man  will  ever  see 'its  finish,  not 
even  a  contractor.  It  is  the  home  of  the  dead-game  sport, 
the  cold  bottle,  the  hot  bird,  the  rugged  motorman, 
the  courtly  cop,  the  roaring  reformer,  the  innocent  insurance 
man,  the  yellow  press  peril,  the  black  hand,  the  red  table 
ine,  the  blue  ruin  and  all  the  ingredients  of  a  strenu¬ 


ous  life  and  a  swift  finish.  It  has  other  birds  besides  the 
hot  one  on  the  broiler  and  the  stiff  ones  in  cold  storage.  The 
American  eagle  makes  a  one-night  stand  there  on  the  Glorious 
hourth ;  the  other  364  days  he  roosts  low  and  mute  in  the 
Bronx  Zoo,  and  his  job  of  screaming  is  understudied  by  the 
turkey  buzzard  and  cormorant.  All  nights  are  devoted  to  the 
Manhattan  lark,  a  nocturnal  humming  bird,  sometimes  known 
as  the  tenderloin  mocking  bird.  The  Eowery  carrier  pigeon 
which  is  called  the  stork,  is  tolerated  below  Fourteenth  street 
and  on  the  East  Side;  but  the  chippy  flutters  on  the  Rialto 
and  the  British  sparrow  on  the'  avenue. 

Ye  who  have  listened  with  credulity  to  the  whisper  of  the 
rubberneck  wagonman  in  Boston  and  Chicago  should  pack 
up  your  unearned  increment  and  hie  to  New  York-  and  as 
you  go  home  with  a  keeper  to  a  sanitarium,  you  can  say  with 
joy,  I  have  looked  upon  the  Promised  Land;  now  let  thy 
servant  negotiate  the  promissory  note.”  Joseph  Smith. 

FORTUNATELY  ;!  isn-t  so  much  what  the  wor,d  , 

1  about  us  as  what  they  think  of  us. 

The  House  That  Jack  Built:  Tabulated 

Read  from  the  Bottom  Upwards,  as  You  Would  Build  a  House. 

Deprivations 


4k 
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This  is  the  Mortgage 
superimposed  upon  the  Bills 
added  to  the  Insurance 
that  swelled  the  Tax 
that  gobbled  the  Rent 
that  was  “saved”  on 
the  House 
that  Jack  built. 

These  are  the  Bills 
added  to  the  Insurance 
that  swelled  the  Tax 
that  gobbled  the  Rent 
that  was  “  saved  ”  on 
the  House 
that  Jack  built. 

This,  the  Insurance  that  swelled  the 
Tax  that  (see  below). 

This  is  the  Tax  that  gobbled  the 
Rent  that  was  saved  ”  on  the 
House  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  Rent  “  saved'”  on  the 
House  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  House  that  Jack  built ! 

Frederick  Moxon. 


«  buy  A  COZY  COTTAGE  IN  OUR  STEEL  CONSTRUCTED  CHOICE  LOTS,  LESS  THAN  A  MILE  ABOVE  BROADWAY.  ONLY  TEN  MINUTES 

BY  elevator,  all  the  comforts  of  the  country  with  none  of  its  disadvantages.” — Celestial  Real  Estate  Company. 
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“The  Play’s  the  Thing” 

WITH  a  robust  optimism  which  does 
credit  to  human  nature,  Mr. 
Kyrle  Bellew  expressed  in  Philadelphia 
last  January  his  sanguine  views  anent 
the  modern  drama.  What  he  liked  best 
about  it  was  its  fidelity  to  nature,  its 
rejection  of  the  “honeyed  artificiality” 
which  cloyed  our  helpless  youth.  “To 
succeed  now,”  said  Mr.  Bellew,  “a 
play  must  incorporate  one  original  and 
practical  idea.  It  must  be  a  reflection 
of  truth  itself,  devoid  of  theatrical  arti¬ 
fices,  and  developed  along  the  rigid 
lines  of  sincerity.” 

We  wonder  what  successes  of  the 
past  five  years  Mr.  Bellew  had  in  mind 
when  he  spoke.  We  wonder  if  the 
public  could  endure  a  reflection  of  life 
itself  on  the  stage,  or  if  the  absence  of 
theatrical  artifices  would  not  leave  us 
gasping  and  forlorn.  Certainly  the  arti¬ 
fices  employed  in  “The  Thief”  are  of 
an  engagingly  transparent  nature ; 
while  the  gentlemanly  detective,  whose 
profession  nobody  suspects,  and  the  self-immolating  lover  who, 
to  save  the  heroine’s  reputation,  confesses  a  crime  which  he 
has  not  committed,  are  characters  endeared  to  us  by  the  inti¬ 
macy  of  a  lifetime.  It  is  the  same  charm  of  the  familiar 
which  makes  us  hail  in  “The  Man  from  Home”  our  dear 
old  friend,  the  villain,  who  has  stolen  his  friend’s  money, 
stolen  his  friend’s  wife,  and  betrayed  his  friend  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  police — a  glorious  triplet  of  crimes  attainable  only  on  the 
stage.  When  the  victim  escapes  from  Siberia — though  he 
hasn't  sense  enough  to  take  him  through  an  open  door — and 
with  the  unerring  instinct  of  the  drama  wings  his  flight 
straight  to  Sorrento— which  isn’t  exactly  a  Siberian  border¬ 
land — and  to  the  hotel  where  the  villain  is  practicing  fresh 
villainies,  thus  permitting  the  really  delightful  American  to 
play  the  Deus  ex  machina  on  terms  revoltingly  easy,  we  know 
that  it  is  not  the  “rigid  lines  of  sincerity,”  but  the  flexible 
laws  of  stageland  which  control  the  action  of  the  play.  We 
know,  too,  that  in  real  life  the  “  Music  Master’s  ”  long  lost 
daughter  would  be  living  in  Seattle  or  Kansas  City — if  she 


“what  do  you  think  of  buying  a  home  site  here?  ” 

“  DECIDEDLY  NOT  !  THEY  SAY  THESE  LOTS  ARE  HIGH  AND 
DRY  AT  LOW  TIDE.” 


HOW  SOON? 


hadn’t  died  in  infancy  of  the  measles — but  we  are  none  the 
less  pleased  to  see  her  open  her  father’s  door,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Warfield's  elaborate  explanations  have  enabled  us  to  grasp 
her  identity.  Aristotle’s  complaint  that  a  Greek  audience 
weakly  wanted  happy  endings  to  their  plays  (Heaven  knows 
they  were  not  often  gratified)  proves  that  audiences  have 
changed  but  little  in  the  past  two  thousand  years. 

Even  the  dramatic  homily,  which  is  our  latest  adoption, 
follows  with  docility  the  oldest  of  stage  traditions.  “  The 
Servant  in  the  House  ”  was  written  for  our  edification  rather 
than  for  our  entertainment ;  but  when  the  stage  child  sits  on 
the  table  and  expounds  the  somewhat  complicated  situation  to 
the  butler,  a  pleasant  sense  of  familiarity  steals  over  our  re¬ 
ceptive  hearts.  When  she  prattles  of  her  absent  father,  we 
recognize  the  cue,  and  prepare  ourselves  for  a  reunited  family. 
In  sermons,  as  in  plays,  we  like  best  what  we  have  always 
known.  “  Les  anciens  ont  tout  dit.”  Agnes  Repplier. 


NEW  YORK  SITES 

“  CORNER  OF  ANN  ” 


The  Destruction  of  New  York 


HENRY  HOPE  lay  at  full  length  on 
the  bluff  of  the  West  End  of  the 
Island  of  Nantucket,  gazing  idly  and 
wearily  up  at  the  sky.  In  the  offing  lay 
his  steam  yacht,  which  had  borne  him 
there  a  few  hours  before. 

Henry  Hope  was  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  there  was  practically  nothing  left 
for  him  to  live  for.  He  had  been  every¬ 
where.  He  had  seen  everything.  Not 
a  sensation  but  he  had  experienced. 
And,  now,  in  the  depths  of  a  world-in- 
tense  boredom,  he  lay  looking  up  at  the 
sky. 

Beside  him  sat  Arthur  Van  Camp,  his 
friend,  the  one  who  usually  accompanied 
him. 

Arthur  held  in  his  hand  the  half  torn 
sheet  of  a  Sunday  paper,  which  he  was 
reading. 


Suddenly  he  looked  up  and  said,  half 
laughing  : 

“  I  see  that  New  York  is  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  this  month  by  a  tremendous  con¬ 
vulsion  of  nature.  Here’s  the  account, 
or  prediction.” 

“  When  is  it  to  be?  ”  said  Henry. 

“  Why,  it’s  supposed  to  be  pulled  off 
in  the  early  part  of  August.” 

“What  day  is  to-day?  ” 

“The  fifth.” 

“Well,  it’s  got  to  happen  soon.” 
Arthur  smiled,  lazily,  as  he  threw  the 
paper  away,  and  the  wind,  catching  it, 
blew  it  along  the  cliff. 

“  It  would  be  a  pity  if  we  weren’t 
there  to  see  it,”  he  said. 

“  So  it  would.  I  hadn’t  thought  of 
that.” 

There  was  a  considerable  silence. 


Then  Henry  Hope  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow. 

“  It  would  be  a  pity,”  he  repeated,  “if 
we  weren’t  there  to  see  it.” 

His  friend  looked  at  him  skeptically. 

“  You  haven’t  any  idea  that  it’s  going 
to  happen,  have  you?  ”  he  said. 

“  That  isn’t  the  point  at  all.  The 
point  is,  that  even  if  the  chances  are 
millions  to  one  against  its  happening,  we 
don’t  want  to  miss  it.  Good  Heavens, 
man,  do  you  realize  what  that  would 
mean?  Why,  we  would  kick  ourselves 
all  the  rest  of  our  lives.” 

“So  we  would.” 

“  Just  think,  here  we  are  with  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  do.  Let’s  believe  it, 
and  be  on  the  spot  anyway.  We  can’t 
lose  anything.” 

“We  might  lose  a  good  deal,”  said 
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Arthur,  grimly,  “  if  we  were  on  the  spot  and  it  didn’t  hap¬ 
pen.” 

“  But  we  can  get  at  a  respectable  distance.  Run  along 
and  get  that  paper  and  get  the  fakir’s  address.  He  may  be  on 
the  level  after  all.  I  had  my  fortune  told  once,  and  the  chap 
predicted  I’d  fall  in  love  with  a  tall  blonde  from  Chicago  in¬ 
side  of  three  weeks,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  didn’t.” 

“That  was  a  pretty  safe  proposition,”  said  Arthur,  “con¬ 
sidering  that  you  were  on  your  way  to  Monte  Carlo,  where 
you  couldn’t  walk  a  block  without  running  up  against  a  tall 
blonde  from  Chicago.” 

“  Well,  never  mind.  Get  the  fellow’s  name.” 

“Here  it  is,”  said  Arthur,  returning  with  the  paper. 
“  Professor  Pickering  Gasston,  Bethlehem,  Pa.” 

“Is  there  a  long-distance  telephone  on  the  island?” 

“  I  don’t  think  so.  We’ll  call  him  up  from  Newport.” 

In  a  few  hours  more,  Henry  was  shouting  over  the  Casino 
telephone  to  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Professor  Gasston  was  hard  to  locate,  but  they  finally  got 
him. 

Yes.  It  was  all  right.  The  thifig  would  happen  on  the 
eighth,  at  eight  o’clock  a.  m. 

“Good,”  exclaimed  Henry,  as  he  shut  down  the  receiver. 
“  The  Professor,  whoever  he  is,  certainly  tells  a  straight¬ 
forward  story,  only  he  insisted  on  getting  my  full  name  and 
address  first.  Now  for  business.  Where  shall  we  see  it?  ” 

“  How  about  the  Palisades.” 

“Too  near.  They  will  probably  cave  in.  You  see,  front 
what  his  royal  prophets  says,  there’s  hell  to  pay  underneath 
already.  There’s  an  immense  crack  running  slowly  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  It  began  at  ’Frisco,  and  as  near  as  I 
can  determine,  it  will  wind  up  under  the  Waldorf  palm  room. 
When  this  happens,  dear  old  New  York  will  give  a  convulsive 
shudder,  rise  up  in  the  air  and  pass  away.  Brooklyn,  Jersey 
City,  Hoboken,  and  other  well-known  baby  marts,  will  follow 
suit.  There  isn’t  going  to  be  any  place  safe  enough  where  we 
can  get  near  enough  to  see  it.” 

“How  about  a  balloon?” 

“  By  Jove,  I  hadn’t  thought  of  that.  Just  the  thing.  I 
saw  an  account  of  a  chap  who  was  sailing  over  town  the  other 
day.  We’ll  get  his.” 

Inside  of  forty-eight  hours  the  two  friends  had  completed 
their  arrangements.  They  secured  a  fine  dirigible  balloon,  and 
at  one  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  they  waited  impa¬ 
tiently  in  a  large  outhouse  on  the  edge  of  Fordham. 

Arthur  had  been  through  a  scientific  school,  and  a  little 
coaching  on  the  part  of  the  owner  was  all  he  needed  to 
manipulate  the  air  vessel. 

“  Strange  that  we  never  thought  of  doing  this  before,” 
said  Henry,  as  they  slowly  arose  in  the  air,  while  below  them 
glittered  the  countless  lights  of  the  huge  metropolitan  district. 
“By  Jove,  old  man,  isn’t  it  great?  Why,  even  if  nothing 
happens,  it's  worth  while.  Where  are  you  going?  ” 

“I  thought,”  said  Arthur,  as  he  manipulated  the  steering 
gear,  while  he  peered  at  the  phosphorescent  clock,  “  that  I’d 
just  take  a  turn  over  the  town  before  the  thing  happened. 
You  see,  it  won’t  do  to  be  over  it  when  it  does  happen,  be¬ 
cause  gases  might  arise,  or  rocks  might  be  blown  up,  or  we 
might  be  drawn  into  the  vortex.” 

“Well,  don’t  linger  too  long  in  the  danger  zone.” 

They  were  now  over  Harlem.  They  could  see  the  ferry¬ 
boats,  like  lightning  bugs,  floating  across  the  river.  It  was  as 
if  underneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  there  was  a  vast  reser¬ 
voir  of  light  that  streamed  forth  from  a  myriad  pin  holes. 

They  went  as  far  as  Sandy  Hook,  and  then  turned  back. 

“  Six  thirty,”  said  Arthur,  at  last. 

“Well,  we  might  as  well  take  our  position.  I  should  say 
over  the  Newark  meadows  would  be  a  safe  place.” 

“All  right.” 

The  balloon  slowly  drifted  across  the  Hudson  River,  past 
Hoboken,  until  the  thin  line  of  the  Passaic  as  it  passed  through 
Newark  could  be  seen.  Then  they  hung  motionless. 

Below  them  lay  New  York  in  apparently  dead  silence. 

And  yet  there  were  certain  signs  of  the  matchless,  resist¬ 
less  energy  going  on  in  that  vast  teeming  human  hot-bed. 

Lines  of  smoke  drifted  on.  Vessels  of  all  sizes  could  be 
seen.  Occasionally,  clear  and  distinct,  the  vibration  of  a 
whistle  reached  them  in  the  clear  morning  air. 


It  was  not  as  though  they  had  left  the  earth.  It  was  as 
though  the  earth  had  left  them — had  slipped  down  away  from 
them. 

Suddenly,  while  they  were  looking  at  the  wonderful  scene, 
there  was  a  low  rumbling  sound  in  the  distance,  that  gradually 
increased  in  volume. 

“  Look  !  ”  exclaimed  Henry.  “  What  is  that?  ” 

The  two  friends  peered  breathlessly  over  the  sides  of  the 
balloon  car.  They  were,  indeed,  the  only  privileged  spectators 
of  the  greatest  disaster  known  in  history. 

An  immense  crack  suddenly  appeared  in  the  earth,  begin¬ 
ning  just  east  of  White  Plains.  And,  as  if  a  great  unknown 
giant  suddenly,  as  we  take  an  apple,  had  grasped  the  earth  be¬ 
tween  his  hands  and  split  it  open,  the  immense  fissure  grew 
open  with  tremendous,  incredible  rapidity. 

Down  the  centre  of  the  Isle  of  Manhattan  the  crack  ran. 
While  the  friends,  grasping  each  other’s  hands  in  a  frightful 
emotion,  gazed  almost  fainting  on  the  awful  scene,  the  entire 
city  disappeared  in  the  yawning  chasm,  the  rivers  rushed  into 
the  void.  A  huge  column  of  steam  arose  and  volumes  of 
black  smoke  poured  upward.  The  atmosphere  grew  dark  as 
night.  A  cloud  of  cinders  filled  the  air. 

“Quick!  ”  muttered  Henry,  “or  we  are  lost.” 

Arthur,  almost  incapable  of  any  movement,  half  mechani¬ 
cally  turned  on  the  power,  and  the  balloon  began  to  move 
swiftly  away  from  the  terrible  scene,  in  the  direction  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

At  intervals,  they  gazed  backward,  but  the  cloud  of  dark¬ 
ness  enveloped  the  earth ;  nothing  but  a  black  curtain  of 
night ;  above  it  the  blood  red  sun. 

Henry  grasped  Arthur’s  arm. 

“Come,”  he  said,  blindly,  “let  us  go  to  Bethlehem,  to  the 
professor,  whatever’s  his  name.” 

“  All  right.  We  can  learn  the  particulars  from  him.” 

In  fifty  minutes  more  they  had  descended  on  the  outskirts 
of  Bethlehem. 

In  this  peaceful  Pennsylvania  town  all  was  quiet — a  wel¬ 
come  relief  from  the  horrors  they  had  .witnessed. 

A  crowd  gathered  to  witness  their  descent. 

From  one  of  the  spectators  they  learned  the  whereabouts 
of  Professor  Gasston. 

In  fifteen  minutes  more  they  were  sitting  in  the  office  of 
that  gentleman.  The  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  ascetic  indi¬ 
vidual,  with  a  wonderful  eye,  entered  the  room. 

“Gentlemen,  you  are  prompt.” 

“Did  you  expect  us?  ”  said  Henry. 

“  Certainly.  How  did  you  enjoy  the  destruction  of  New 
York?” 

The  two  friends,  still  pale  with  their  excitement,  shuddered 
simultaneously. 

“  Frightful,”  they  murmured. 

“Well,  I  am  glad  it  gave  you  a  thrill.  Hope  you  will  call 
on  me  again.  One  hundred  dollars,  please.” 

Arthur  started  up. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  exclaimed.  “How  can  you 
make  light  of  such  a  terrible  thing?  ” 

The  Professor  smiled. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “you  certainly  could  not  pay  a 
higher  compliment  to  my  powers.” 

“  You  mean - ” 

“  I  mean  that  you  have  only  been  hypnotized,  by  my  won¬ 
derful  new  discovery,  into  believing  and  actually  witnessing 
the  destruction  of  New  York.  Now,  all  things  are  mental,  you 
understand.  I  merely  made  you  go  through  the  sensations  of 
seeing  a  disaster,  which,  of  course,  never  actually  took  place.” 

There  was  a  short  pause.  Then  Henry  Hope,  putting  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  extracting  a  thousand  dollar  bill,  said  : 

“  Professor,  it  was  worth  to  me  ten  times  the  amount  you 
have  asked,  and  I  cheerfully  make  you  a  present  of  this  little 
testimonial  to  your  extraordinary  ability.  But  there  is  one 
thing  I  would  like  to  ask.  How  in  the  world  could  you  trust 
us?  How  did  you  know  that  we  would  come  to  you  right 
after  Ihe  show  was  over,  and  pay  up?  ” 

And  the  Professor,  bowing  his  acknowledgments,  replied 
gracefully : 

“  My  dear  sir,  if  I  could  hypnotize  you  into  seeing  what 
you  have  seen,  don’t  you  suppose  I  could  hypnotize  you  into 
coming  here  and  paying  for  it?  ”  Chesterton  Todd. 
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Not  for  Her  ! 

“TV/ITH  one  wave  of  my  wand,”  says  the 
’  *  fairy,  “  I  can  make  you  grow  young 
again.” 

“  Excuse  me,”  replies  the  woman,"  if  I  de¬ 
cline  your  kind  offer.  If  you  can  bring  youth 
to  me  at  my  present  age,  all  right ;  but  I  posi¬ 
tively  refuse  to  travel  back  through  pyrogra- 
phy,  the  first  stages  of  bridge,  the  habit  back, 
the  straight  front,  balloon  sleeves  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  fads  I  can  remember.” 


Important  Information 

C1  VE  beckoned  the  serpent  to  one  side. 

■* — '  “  Tell  me,”  she  implored,  “  how  you 

got  rid  of  your  hips  ?” 

For  while  the  Directoire  had  not  come  in 
as  yet,  the  way  things  were  going  it  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  destined  to  do  so. 
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A  GREAT  many  of 
us  have  views  on 
woman  suffrage  of  the 
existence  of  which  we 
k  are  uneasily 

conscious,  but 
we  don’t  know 
precisely  what 
they  are.  They 
manifest  themselves  in  compunctions, 
repugnances,  misgivings  and  reluc¬ 
tances.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  population  does  not  know  whether 
it  wants  woman  suffrage  or  not.  So 
long  as  they  are  of  that  mind  they 
should  be  counted  against  it,  being  part 
of  the  vis  inertia  which  must  be  over¬ 
come  before  women  are  invited  to 
vote. 

Unlike  those  of  us  who  are  above 
described  is  Senator  Root,  who  not 
only  has  views  on  this  disturbing  ques¬ 
tion,  but  knows  what  they  are  and  can 
give  reasons  for  them.  They  are  old- 
fogy  views.  Mr.  Root  is  opposed  to 
woman  suffrage.  He  has  been  so  a 
long  time,  and  is  as  much  so  as  ever. 
For  a  disclosure  of  his  reasons  for  be¬ 
ing  so,  he  refers  enquirers  to  a  speech 
he  made  in  1894  at  the  New  York 
State  Constitutional  Convention,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  spoke 
against  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  favoring  woman  suffrage, 
which  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  98 
to  58.  “  I  am  opposed  to  granting  suf¬ 
frage  to  women,”  said  he  at  that  time, 
“  because  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
loss  to  women,  to  all  women,  and  to 
every  woman ;  and  because  I  believe  it 
would  be  an  injury  to  the  State,  and 
to  every  man  and  every  woman  in  the 
State.” 

That  is  sufficiently  explicit  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  comprehensive.  He  went  on  to 
expound  that  the  right  of  suffrage  was 
not  a  natural  right,  but  simply  a  means 


of  government;  that  the  question  was 
whether  government  by  votes  of  men 
and  women  would  be  better  than  gov¬ 
ernment  by  votes  of  men  alone;  that 
that  was  a  question  of  expediency — a 
question  not  of  tyranny,  but  of  liberty, 
of  the  preservation  of  free  constitu¬ 
tional  government,  of  law,  order,  peace 
and  prosperity.  Woman,  Mr.  Root 
found  to  be  not  inferior  to  man,  but 
different,  and  adapted  to  different 
functions.  He  said : 

In  politics  there  is  struggle,  strife,  con¬ 
tention,  bitterness,  heart-burning,  excitement, 
agitation,  everything  which  is  adverse  to  the 
true  character  of  woman.  Woman  rules  to¬ 
day  by  the  sweet  and  noble  influence  of  her 
character.  Put  woman  into  the  arena  of  con¬ 
flict  and  she  abandons  these  great  weapons 
which  control  the  world,  and  she  takes  into 
her  hands,  feeble  and  nerveless  for  strife, 
weapons  with  which  she  is  unfamiliar  and 
which  she  is  unable  to  wield.  Woman  in 
strife  becomes  hard,  harsh,  unlovable,  repul¬ 
sive;  as  far  removed  from  that  gentle  crea¬ 
ture  to  whom  we  all  owe  allegiance  and  to 
whom  we  confess  submission  as  the  heaven 
is  removed  from  the  earth.  In  the  divine 
distribution  of  powers  the  duty  and  the  right 
of  protection  rests  with  the  male.  It  is  so 
throughout  nature.  It  is  so  with  men,  and 
I  for  one  will  never  consent  to  part  with  the 
divine  right  of  protecting  my  wife,  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  woman  whom  I  love  and  the  woman 
whom  I  respect,  exercising  the  birthright  of 
man,  and  place  that  high  duty  in  the  weak 
and  nerveless  hands  of  those  designed  by 
God  to  be  protected  rather  than  to  engage  in 
the  stern  warfare  of  government. 


“  feeble  and  nerveless  for  strife,”  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  strife  is  un¬ 
becoming  to  her,  and  that  it  is  not  by 
strife,  but  actually  by  gentleness,  devo¬ 
tion  and  self-abnegation,  energetically 
applied,  that  she  accomplishes  the 
greatest  benefits  that  we  owe  her.  The 
most  powerful  thing  in  the  world  is 
not  a  vote,  nor  yet  a  gun.  Any  of  the 
sages  or  professors  that  are  competent 
will  back  us  up  in  saying  that  it  is  love. 

It  may  be  said,  and  is  true,  that  lots 
of  women  nowadays  have  no  individual 
men  detailed  to  protect  them,  and  that 
a  considerable  proportion  even  of  those 
who  have  men  fail  to  get  much  pro¬ 
tection  but  have  to  give  it.  But  that 
woman  suffrage  would  help  that  con¬ 
dition  of  things — giving  the  unpro¬ 
tected  women  more  power  of  self-pro¬ 
tection  than  they  have  now — we  don’t 
believe.  The  whole  notion  that  women 


will,  or  can,  set  up  for  themselves  and 
get  more  protection  or  increased  privi¬ 
lege  through  the  suffrage  seems  to  us 
mistaken.  Votes  would  not  do  the 
mass  of  women  much  good,  if  any; 
and  contrariwise  we  must  hope  they 
would  not  do  them  much  harm.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  would  not  deprive  them  of 
such  protection  from  men  as  they  have 
already,  nor  is  there  actually  anything 
in  the  suffrage  that  would  constrain 
Mr.  Root  to  part  with  the  divine  right 
of  protecting  his  wife  and  daughter  as 
heretofore.  It  would  take  more  than 
the  suffrage  to  upset  the  existing  rela¬ 
tions  between  men  and  women,  but  that 
is  only  because  nature  is  stronger  than 
legislation.  The  cry  of  the  suffragists 
is  “  Give  women  votes  so  that  they  can 
take  care  of  themselves !  ”  But  they 
never  will  take  care  of  themselves 
whether  they  have  votes  or  not.  The 
great  majority  of  them  will  continue, 
according  to  their  ability,  to  take  care 
of  man,  because  they  will  continue  to 
be  much  more  interested  in  man  than 
in  themselves;  and  man,  according  to 
his  poor  ability,  and  with  various 
lapses  of  attention,  will  continue  to 
take  care  of  woman.  He  doesn’t  do 
it  particularly  well,  but  he  does  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  she  can,  and  more  to  her 
taste.  Men  and  women  are  curiously 
well  adapted  to  take  care  of  one  an¬ 
other,  and  curiously  defective  in  talent 
for  taking  advantageous  care  of  them¬ 
selves. 


IT  is  argued  that  women  need  votes 
to  get  proper  laws  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  children.  We  do  not  see 
much  force  in  that  argument.  The 
male  is  not  so  ferocious  in  these  parts 
as  to  be  dangerous  to  children,  nor  is 
he  even  indifferent  to  what  happens 
to  them.  Men  are  very  ready  to  take 
orders  as  it  is  from  mothers,  and  even 
from  aunts,  in  matters  that  affect  the 
welfare  of  children.  The  only  laws 
that  women  would  be  likely  to  pass  if 
they  voted,  which  might  fail  without 
their  votes,  would  be  laws  restraining 
fathers  from  spoiling  their  daughters 
by  over-indulgence.  Laws'  restraining 
mothers  from  spoiling  their  sons  by 
blind  adoration  can  never  be  passed 
whether  suffrage  comes  or  not. 


«  OF  ALL  THE  DING-DOG-BAT— WHAT  IN  THUNDER  MEN  WANT  TO  WEAR  SUCH  THINGS  FOR  IS— UMPH— I’ll  GET  THAT  HOOK 
IN  THAT  EYE  OR  I’LL  EAT— STOP  DRAWING  IN  YOUR  BREATH,  MAN,  AND  SWELLING  YOURSELF  UP  !  CAN’T  YOU  SEE  I  M  SIMPLY 
- HANG  IT! - THERE  GOES  MY  THUMBNAIL,  RIGHT  OFF  SHORT - ” 


IF  English  sparrow’s  wings  were  worth  $100  each,  no 
woman’s  hat  would  be  complete  without  a  pair. 


WHEN  it  comes  to  making  figures  lie,  a  dressmaker  has 
got  a  bank  cashier  looking  like  a  “  C.  Q.  D.  ”  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  from  shore. 


“W/HIZKINS  is  a  real  genius,"  says  the  admiring  friend. 

W  “  But  he  does  not  wear  long  hair,  always  has  on 
clean  linen,  always  has  money  in  his  pockets  and  seems  to 
live  well,”  differs  the  other. 

“  That’s  true.  And  don’t  you  see,  he  must  be  a  genius  to 
be  able  to  do  all  that  and  still  be  a  genius?  ” 
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The  Modern  Adventures  of  Princess 
Piffleton 


O1 


kH,  DEAR!  ”  said 
Princess  Piffle- 
ton,  “  I  wish  I  was 
back  in  Mediaeval 
ages.” 

It’s  too  late  to  do  that 
now,”  replied  her  maid  Fa- 
vorita.  “  You  asked  to  be 
transported  to  this  time, 
you  know,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  help  for  it. 
Come,  my  dear,  you  must 
be  fitted  for  the  new 
style.” 

“  Can’t  I  beg  off  for 
to-day  ?  ’  ’ 

“Dear  me,  no.  You 
have  a  fitting  at  eleven 
o’clock.  You  couldn’t 
commit  a  worse  crime  than  to  disap¬ 
point  your  dressmaker.  Why,  if  you  did, 
she  would  ostracise  you.  Think  of  that ! 
Come,  now,  step  up  into  this  hip  re¬ 
ducer.” 

“What  will  it  do  to  me?  ” 

“  Reduce  your  hips,  of  course.  There ! 
Steady !  Now  I  will  bring  on  the  pres¬ 
sure.  Hurt?  Don’t  cry!  Remember, 
it  is  the  only  way.  In  a  few  days  you 
will  get  used  to  it.  Eh,  there,  Fiancois, 
turn  the  screw  a  little  faster.” 

“  This  is  worse  than  the  Inquisition,” 
cried  the  Princess. 

“  But  think  of  the  grand  figure  you 
will  have — or  rather,  that  you  will  not 
have.*  Come  now,  throw  on  this  wrap, 
we  will  have  the  motor  car  ready  and 
then  it  will  be  time  to  go  to  the  dress¬ 


maker’s.” 

“  What’s  poor  papa  doing?  ” 

“  Don’t  you  see  him  off  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  yonder?  ” 

“  Why,  the  poor  thing !  He  appears 
to  be  hitting  a  small  object  with  a  stick, 
and  then  following  it  up.  Oh,  dear  me ! 
I  just  knew  that  all  this  dreadful  life 
would  affect  his  reason.” 

“  His  reason  is  all  right,  my  dear. 
That’s  only  golf.  Why,  it’s  considered 
such  a  sensible  game  that  not  only  the 
ruler  of  the  country  plays  it,  but  the 
richest  man  we  have  dotes  on  it.  Here’s 
the  motor  car.  Come,  get  in.” 

Poor  Princess  Piffleton  was  hustled 
into  the  motor  car,  and  they  started  off 
down  the  road  to  the  dressmaker’s. 
They  had  not  gone  far,  however,  before 
there  was  a  loud  report.  The  car 
stopped  short. 

“What  can  the  matter  be?”  asked 


the  Princess,  frightened  almost  out  of 
her  senses. 

“Horrid!”  exclaimed  Favorita.  “I 
just  know  that  terrible  chauffeur  made 
it  happen  on  purpose.  He  probably  gets 
a  commission  from  the  tire  maker.” 

“Why  don’t  you  cut  his  head  off?” 
said  the  Princess.  “  If  you  did  it  once 
or  twice  the  car  wouldn’t  stop.” 

“  Sh —  He  might  hear  you  !  There  ! 
What  did  I  tell  you?  ” 

The  door  opened  abruptly,  and  the 
chauffeur  thrust  in  his  head. 

“What’s  that  yer  saying?”  he  de¬ 
manded.  “  Come,  now,  young  lady, 
you’d  better  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your 
head.  This  ain’t  no  joy  ride.  You 
can’t  insult  me  without  insulting  the 
Union.  Understand?”  ' 

Frightened  almost  out  of  her  wits,  the 
Princess  Piffleton  shrank  back  into  the 
seat,  while  Favorita  tried  in  vain  to 
soothe  her. 

In  a  few  moments  they  stopped  at  a 
tall  building. 

As  they  stepped  out  of  the  car,  two 
ladies  presented  themselves.  One  of 
these  ladies  grabbed  Princess  Piffleton 
by  the  right  arm,  the  other  by  the  left. 

“Are  you  with  us,  my  dear?”  asked 
Right  Arm. 

“  Say  you  are  with  us,”  insisted  the 
Left  Arm. 

“You  must  believe,”  said  Right  Arm, 
“  in  equal  suffrage  for  all.  Unless  we 
control  the  ballot,  how  can  we  advance 
beyond  our  present  position  ?  Can  you 
speak?  Will  you  address  us  to-morrow 
night  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Just  listen  to  me,”  interrupted  Left 
Arm.  “  Don’t  pay  any  attention  to  her. 
You  don’t  want  to  vote,  do  you?  Of 
course  not.  Now  we — that  is  the  anti¬ 
suffragists — have  a  mass  meeting  to-mor¬ 
row  night.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
come.  You - ” 

The  faithful  Favorita  managed  to 
carry  the  Princess  past  the  line,  and  de¬ 
posited  her,  in  a  half  fainting  condition, 
in  the  dressmaker’s  establishment. 

The  saleslady  came  forward.  She 
surveyed  the  Princess  through  her 
lorgnette. 

“She  appears  to  be  indisposed,”  she 
said,  languidly.  “  Wait  until  I  send  for 
my  maid.” 

Presently  the  maid  came.  She  carried 
a  bartender’s  guide  with  her  and  a  port¬ 
able  sideboard. 

“Ah!  ”  she  exclaimed,  “you  need  a 


ROOT  AND  BLOSSOM 
(a  popular  spring  variety) 

bracer  badly.  Must  have  been  sitting 
up  all  night  at  bridge.” 

She  started  to  mix  a  cocktail. 

“Manhattan  or  Martini?  Will  you 
have  a  touch  of  absinthe?” 

“Save  me!”  muttered  the  Princess, 
who,  perceived  that  unless  she  recov¬ 
ered  herself  instantly,  she  would  be 
forced  to  take  the  potion. 

She  rose,  and  forced  a  smile. 

“Thank  you,”  she  said,  “I  don’t  need 
anything;  I  am  all  right.  I  came  to  be 
fitted,”  she  continued,  to  the  saleslady. 

She  was  hurried  into  a  fitting  room. 
Glancing  around  she  saw  what  appeared 
to  be  an  array  of  instruments  of  tor¬ 
ture.  But  she  had  no  time  to  speak. 

A  man  presented  himself  instantly. 

“Kindly  remove  your  clothes.” 

The  Princess  shrieked. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  she  mur¬ 
mured  to  Favorita. 

“  Don’t  mind,  my  dear.  It  is  only  the 
modern  way.  The  men  always  fit,  you 
know.  In  a  few  days  you  will  get  used 
to  it.  This  is  really  nothing.  Wait  un¬ 
til  you  are  operated  on  for  appendicitis.” 

While  this  explanation  was  being  made 
two  girls  were  handling  the  Princess 
without  gloves.  They  stripped  off  her 
outer  garments,  while  the  man,  critically 
surveying  her  with  his  professional  eye. 
gave  instructions  about  the  new  direc- 
toire  gown,  that  had  been  brought  in. 

“I  can’t  stand  it!”  muttered  the 
Princess.  “It’s  too  tight.” 

“Wait  until  I  get  through  with  you,” 
snapped  the  man,  “  and  you  won’t  know 
yourself.  It’s  only  begun  now.” 

He  waved  his  hand.  “  Tell  her  to 
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IN  THE  BEGINNING 

Modiste:  i  ask,  madame,  if  one  could  desire  anything  more  simple  or  more  jeune  siecle,  enfin! 


cortie  to-morrow  at  three.  I  see  what’s 
the  trouble.  And  mind!”  he  added, 
looking  at  the  Princess  sharply,  “  don’t 
you  be  late.  You  kept  me  waiting  five 
minutes  to-day.  If  you  want  me  to  make 
your  gowns,  you  understand,”  and  he 
nodded  significantly. 

By  this  time  the  Princess  was  on  the 
verge  of  another  collapse.  But  Favorita 
bore  her  up,  and  hurried  her  out  to  the 
motor  car. 


They  had  hardly  gotten  seated,  how¬ 
ever,  before  there  was  a  terrible  com¬ 
motion  without. 

“What’s  the  matter  now?”  sobbed 
the  Princess. 

“It  is  nothing,”  replied  Favorita, 
“  they  are  killing  a  taxicab  driver,  that 
is  all.  We  pay  no  attention  to  such  a 
slight  thing  as  that,”  she  said. 

The  motor  car  started  slowly  ahead. 
It  went  by  fits  and  starts,  there  was  such 
a  crowd.  All  about  them  there  was 


stamping  of  feet,  clanging  of  horns, 
shouts,  policemen’s  whistles  and  a  great 
surging  noise. 

The  Princess  Piffleton’s  head  sank 
back  on  Favorita’s  shoulder. 

“  If  this  is  Progress,”  she  whispered, 
“what  does  anybody  want  with  it?” 

“Hush,  dear,”  replied  Favorita, 
soothingly,  “  don’t  rebel.  Remember, 
this  is  the  real  American  civilization, 
considered  the  very  best  one  yet.” 

Chesterton  Todd. 


GRANDMOTHERS 
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Pride  or  Petticoats 


FORMERLY  it  was  Pride  and  Petti¬ 
coats;  now  the  conjunction  is 
changed.  Formerly  Femininity  and 
Fluffiness  were  synonymous ;  now  Slen¬ 
derness  and  Slinkiness  describe  all  that 
is  to  be  desired  in  our  sex. 

The  emancipation  of  woman  has  al¬ 
ways  been  connected  with  shortened 
skirts  and  hair.  Another  fallacy  ex¬ 
posed  !  With  the  quickening  of  the  in¬ 
terest  in  Woman’s  Suffrage,  with  the 
visits  of  our  famous  English  sisters,  Mrs. 
Snowden  and  Miss  Edith  Arnold,  both 
ardent  leaders  in  that  cause,  still  fresh 
in  our  memories  and  with  their  speeches 
still  ringing  in  our  ears,  we  see  all  femi¬ 
nine  New  York  (even  at  the  suffrage  lec¬ 
tures  at  Berkeley  Lyceum)  swathed  in 
long  and  clinging  gowns,  nothing  short¬ 
ened,  everything  elongated,  even  to 
masses  of  puffs  and  curls  of  hair.  Is  it 
in  order  that,  as  the  “clinging  vine” 
ideal  of  woman  is  evaporating,  the  mas¬ 
culine  world  may  be  appeased  by  yards 
of  clinging  draperies  as  substitutes? 


Although  the  lack  of  petticoats  is  a 
perilous  provocation  of  pneumonia,  still 
hygienically  it  has  compensations.  It 
necessitates  dieting,  and  by  spring  we 
doubtless  will  see  the  result  of  this  plain 
living  in  the  proverbial  high  thinking. 

Last  winter,  sitting  in  the  Waldorf, 
watching  the  stream  of  women  ambling 
out  of  the  dining  room  after  their  large 
repasts,  well-dressed,  well-fed,  but 
speechless  from  lack  of  thought  and 
superabundance  of  lunch,  Tennyson’s 
lines  invariably  came  to  me  with  painful 
reiteration  : 

“  But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep. 
Too  full  for  sound  and  foam 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the 
boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home.” 

This  year  all  is  changed.  Directoire 
gowns  make  Fletcherism  a  stern  neces¬ 
sity,  and  when  spring  arrives  and  grip 
and  pneumonia  have  ceased  to  gather  in 
their  harvest,  the  survival  of  the  well- 
fitted  will  bow  in  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  to  the  designers  of  fashions  who 
have  thus  dictated  their  mental  and 
moral  improvement. 

Helen  Thornton  Iiigbie. 

WHEN  a  man  at  the  top  falls  from 
grace,  there  is  naturally  a  mighty 
big  splash. 
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Fashion 

THE  most  meek  and  willing  slaves  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  are  the  slaves  of  fashion.  They 
will  spend  their  last  cent  for  new  masters  and  new 
chains. 

Fashion  is  the  art  of  which  “do  it  now  ”  is  the 
motto,  of  which  “get  the  money”  is  the  science, 
of  which  having  money  is  the  luck,  of 
which  getting  rid  of  it  the  philosophy,  of 
which  making  a  splurge  is  the  point,  of 
which  being  a  leader  of  fashion  is  the  sum- 
mum  bonum. 

Formerly  to  be  fashionable  was 
to  wear  what  others  were  wearing, 
but  the  fashions  change,  even  in 
fashions.  To  be  fashionable  now, 
in  the  age  of  speed  and  nervous 
prostration,  is  to  wear  what  every¬ 
body  is  going  to  wear  and  quit 
wearing  it  before  everybody  else  be¬ 
gins.  Ellis  O.  Jones. 

A  Sameness 

ES,”  says  the  lady,  after  an 
acquaintance  of  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  years  before  has  been  renewed, 

“I  remember  you  perfectly.” 

“Indeed?”  murmurs  the  gratified  man. 
know  that.” 

“Yes,  at  one  time  I  thought  of  marrying  you.” 

“  O,”  he  replies,  dejectedly,  “I  thought  for  the  moment 
that  there  might  have  been  something  that  made  me  different 
from  all  the  other  men  you  ever  knew.” 


THEM  SLEEVES  IS  TOO  COL  DERN  SHORT. 

“  NOT  AT  ALL - THEY’RE  WEARING  SLEEVES  VERY  SHORT  THIS 

SEASON.” 


Two  Souls  That  Button  As  One 

LITTLE  MAUD  :  I  shouldn’t  think  anyone  would  want  to 
marry  a  preacher. 

Mother  :  Why  not,  dear  ? 

Little  Maud  :  Well,  there’s  enough  fuss  when  just  one 
person  in  the  house  buttons  up  the  back.  It  must  be  awful 
when  there  are  two. 

Another  Merger 

EVIDENCE  of  the  widespread  tendency  toward  combina¬ 
tions  is  forcibly  thrust  upon  us  in  the  announcement 
that  Manager  McGraw,  of  the  New  York  Nationals,  has  en¬ 
gaged  Arlie  Latham,  not  because  he  can  play  ball,  but  solely 
because  he  is  a  good  entertainer  on  the  coaching  lines.  Does 
this  mean  that  baseball  is  losing  its  power  to  entertain,  and 
will  the  vaudeville  trust  view  this  encroachment  with  alarm, 
or  does  it  merely  offer  further  assurance  that  even  a  baseball 
diamond's  a  stage.? 

Libel  suits  are  being  very  generally  worn  this  spring. 


Y 


Her  figure  was  full  of 
alluring  curves. 

“  I  am  glad  to 


IT  is  a  rare  man  who  can  wander  about  in  a  dry  goods  store 
without  blushing. 


Miss  Hippo:  i  just  adore  these  empire  gowns, 
make  you  look  so  tall  and  slender. 
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“  TAKING  IN  THE  SIGHTS  ** 


What  They  Wore 


>  *  EEDLESS  to  say,  the  clothes  worn  at  the 
inaugural  ceremony  were  of  the  hip-hip¬ 
less  variety,  and  all  that  could  be  desired 
by  the  most  fastidious  fashion  editor. 
The  following  were  a  few  of  the  most 
conspicuous.  Glossaries  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication  : 

Mrs.  Polly  Titian,  the  dashing  grass-widow,  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hipless  and  superlatively  chic  in  amethyst 
mauve  shoes  and  stockings  with  scarlet  heels  and  garters, 
surmounted  by  a  brilliant  cerise  gown  of  glittering 
sequin  and  diamond  embroideries  over 


THERE,  CHILDREN, 


FAR  NORTH  SCANDAL 

IS  THE  WOMAN  THAT  YOUR  FATHER 
HAPPY  home  for!" 


PAINTING  HER  DOWN 


Doctor,  I’m  wretchedly  out  of  style. 
Can’t  you  do  something  for  these  hips?  ” 
“  Impossible,  madame ;  by  the  time  1 
could  reduce  them  the  style  would  change. 
Better  send  for  the  artist  who  made  you.-’ 


complete  collection  of  net,  chif¬ 
fon,  tulle  and  mousseline  de  soie.  Her 
delightfully  immense  hat  was  skewered  by 
a  miniature  harpoon,  which  is  one  of  the 
latest  things. 

Mrs.  D.  Livermore  Votes  had  a  Paris- 
ianed  Beef  Eater  hat,  the  brim  of  which, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  out¬ 
lined  by  a  passamenterie  of  jet  cabochons 
and  enormous  cut  beads,  together  with  a 
motif  of  Pittsburg  smoke  with  a  pearl¬ 
shaped  pendant  dangling  in  front  and  a 
tuft  of  ostrich  plumes  placed  about  half 
way  around  on  the  left  side  rather  far 
back. 

Mrs.  Vaux  Turr  Straight  wore  a 
guimpe  which  formed  the  motif  for  a 
flat,  lineful  gown  of  prunelle.  On  top 
was  a  thin  velvet  empiecement  edged 
with  coarsely-woven  ecru,  soutachee. 


Supporting  the  decolletage  was  a  frayed 
lattice-work  of  silver  galon  dotted  with 
agate  rosettes.  Here  and  there  was  a 
skeleton  feather  with  a  few  wrinkles. 
Hat,  gloves,  shoes,  automobile  and  um¬ 
brella  to  match. 

All  Wants  Supplied 

BOOK  AGENT :  Can  I  sell  you  a  copy 
of  Loisette’s  “Memory  System”? 
Banker:  Not  much,  young  man.  I 
don’t  need  it — my  memory  is  perfect. 

Book  Agent  :  Then  you  must  want 
Boisette’s  “  How  to  Forget  It.”  This  is 
the  same  method  used  by  Rockefeller, 
Perkins  and  many  of  our  noted  citizens. 


TO-DAY  Kipling  would  have  to  say, 
“  A  rag  and  a  bone  and  twenty 


“  Mr.  Smearly,  won’t  you  come  over  at 
once  with  your  paints?  The  matter  is  very 
urgent.” 


“  Certainly.  Any  superfluous  flesh  can 
simply  be  painted  out,  and  when  this  is 
done - ” 


“ - A  few  touches  in  the  way  of  a  Paris 

hat  and  veil  will  make  you  a  very  modish 
woman.” 
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A  Query 

WHERE  are  the  hips  of  yes¬ 
terday  ? 

Where  is  the  graceful  curve? 
Where  is  the  nipped-in  figure, 
pray  ? 

No  longer  we  observe 
Unnumbered  petticoats  a-rustle. 
Where  is  the  pad  and  where  the 
bustle  ? 

Tho’  “  Long  Lines  ”  may  be  dis¬ 
tingue, 

Where  are  the  hips  of  yesterday? 
- — John  Paul  McHugh. 


Family  jugs  make  family  jars 


“  GOSH - ALL - HEMLOCK.  !  WHAT - ER - ER - !  " 

“  MERELY  THE  LATEST  FASHIONABLE  TRIM,  A  LA  POODLE.' 


“JUST  THE  FIGURE  FOR  IT  I  ” 


THE  new  Paquin  gowns  leave  no  room  for 
improvement— nor  anything  else. 

Recent  authorities  on  dress  give  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  ear  will  have  to  go.  It  is 
beginning  to  interfere  with  the  movements 
of  the  Nazimova  collar,  which  is  steadily 
rising  in  the  world.  Several  dressmakers 
have  already  recommended  its  painless  re¬ 
moval.  When  it  comes  to  a  case  of  the  ear 
.  versus  the  collar,  why  hesitate? 


Everything  Helps 

D. :  Do  you  believe  in  First  Aid  to  the 
•  Injured? 

M.D. :  Certainly.  It  makes  the  case  more 
complicated  for  the  physician  when  he  ar¬ 
rives.  _ 

DO  your  duty,  or  your  duties  will  soon  do 
you. 


The  gay  dogs  whine  loudest  in  old  age. 


Economy 

SON :  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  economy? 
Mother  :  Economy,  my 
son,  is  going  without  some¬ 
thing  you  do  want  in  case 
some  day  you  should  want 
something  which  you  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  want. 


“  LADIES  WILL  COPY  MEN'S  FASH¬ 
IONS  IN  HAIR  FOR  I909.” 
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Not  Settling  the  Matter  of  Jewish-Gentile  Marriages 

THAT  hero  in 

“  The  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  ” 
who  opened  the  sealed 
jar  and  let  loose  the 
genii,  was  in  no 
.  .ML  worse  plight  than 
Mr.  Thomas  Addi¬ 
son  with  the  problem  in  his  play,  “  Meyer  and  Son.”  The 
question  is  so  much  bigger  than  Mr.  Addison’s  ability  to 
handle  it  dramatically,  or  solve  it  either  logically  or  plaus¬ 
ibly,  that  at  the  end  it  escapes  him  utterly.  The  question  of 
whether  Jews  and  Jewesses  shall  marry  with  non-Jews  is 
bound  to  be  a  more  important  one  in  the  future  than  it  is 
just  yet,  but  even  now  if  the  play  had  been  a  stronger  one, 
less  marred  with  trite  sentimentality  and  weak  humor,  and 
had  it  been  better  acted,  it  might  have  aroused  considerable 
interest  at  the  present  time.  The  recent  organization  by  the 
representatives  of  all  the  different  Hebrew  organizations  in 
New  York  of  their  members  into  a  solid  body,  to  be  known 
by  some  such  title  as  “The  Jewish  Community  of  America,” 
might  have  made  timely  a  good  dramatic  setting-forth  of  so 
important  a  Jewish  question  as  marriage  outside  their  race 
and  religion. 

In  “  Meyer  and  Son  ”  the  author  gives  all  the  heroics  and 
all  the  nobility  of  thought  and  action  to  his  Jewish  charac¬ 
ters.  He  makes  his  Gentile  heroine  so  appreciative  of  the 
high  religious  motives  that  actuate  her  Jewish  lover’s  father 
in  not  wanting  her  to  marry  into  the  family  which  traces  its 
genealogy  back  to  David,  that  she  voluntarily  relinquishes 
him  or,  rather,  consents  to  a  two  years’  separation  which 
serves  the  dramatist’s  purpose  for  a  final  curtain  and  enables 
him  to  dodge  the  question  his  play  propounds. 


THE  Jewish  father  is  supposed  to  portray  the  superior  men¬ 
tality  which  has  put  Jews  in  complete  control  of  the  the¬ 
atre  in  America,  into  rapidly  increasing  ownership  of  the 
daily  press,  into  positions  of  trust  and  prominence  in  the  ju¬ 
dicial  and  law-making  branches  of  our  government,  and  into 
close  business  and  social  contact  with  our  young  women. 
Had  the  father  been  less  successful,  the  marriage  possibility 
with  the  heroine  would  have  left  the  play  without  a  plot.  A 
glance  about  our  flashier  restaurants  will  show  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  marriage  with  a  Christian  girl  doesn’t  always  arise 
to  vex  the  successful  Jew.  His  mentality  has  found  an  easier 
solution.  In  fact,  it  is  open  to  discussion  whether  the  matter 
of  non-marriage  isn’t  quite  as  important  in  fact  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  as  marriage  is  made,  in  this  play,  to  the  Jew.  But  the 
father  is  a  consistent  character  and  played  with  considerable 
force  by  Mr.  William  Humphrey.  In  the  depiction  of  his 
racial  traits  he  is  shown  at  his  desk  ordering  the  immediate 
foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  sending  two  hundred  dollars  to  a 
fresh  air  fund- — not  Life’s  Fresh  Air  Fund — chopping  ten 
cents  off  a  bootblack’s  weekly  bill  and  in  the  next  breath 


ordering  a  donation  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  to  a  Jewish 
hospital.  His  business  and  family  dependent  is  a  Jew  of  more 
orthodox  type,  one  of  the  eye-for-an-eye  and  tooth-for-a-tooth 
kind,  who  has  no  tolerance  for  the  alliance  of  the  son  of  the 
house  with  the  stranger  maiden.  This  Jacob  Strauss  was  a 
good  type  and  admirably  played  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Carlton. 

*  *  * 

THE  hero,  ah,  the  hero  !  Max  Meyer,  was  a  young  Jew  too 
good  to  be  true  either  as  Jew  or  Christian.  He  never 
did  an  evil  act ;  he  wrote,  in  secret,  short  stories  which  he 
sold  for  a  thousand  dollars  each ;  he  bought  forged  notes  and 
burned  them  to  save  young  Christians  from  disgrace;  he  saved 
deformed  young  Christian  women  from  beneath  the  feet  of 
runaway  horses ;  he  started  young  Christian  manicures  in 
shops  of  their  own  to  keep  them  from  becoming  blackmailers, 
and  as  a  reward  for  all  this  was  given  a  two  years’  endur¬ 
ance-test  away  from  his  sweetheart  by  a  pious  father  and  a 
strict  religion.  Mr.  Franklin  Richie  played  the  part  with  a 
statuesque  appreciation  of  its  solemnity  and  responsibilities. 
Joseph  in  the  days  of  the  Potiphar  family  was  a  black-hearted 
villain  compared  with  Max  Meyer. 

The  most  notable  of  the  remaining  characters  was  a  news¬ 
paper  woman  who  was  not  only  a  reporter  of  society  and  po¬ 
litical  news,  besides  making  reckless  purchases  of  literary  ma¬ 
terial  for  her  newspaper,  but  who  also  demonstrated  to  the 
audience  the  remarkable  things  that  a  recent  model  in  cor';:ts 
can  do  to  the  figure  of  the  sex  that  is  clamoring  for  the  vote. 

“  Meyer  and  Son  ”  has  some  good  moments.  But  it  leaves 
the  question  of  marriage  between  Jew  and  non-Jew  right 
where  it  was.  This  problem,  dealt  with  by  a  master  hand,  has 
some  very  large  dramatic  possibilities. 

*  *  * 


•  OST  fiction  dealing  with  the  stage  is  mush — 
inaccurate  in  its  facts  and  wrong  in  its  in¬ 
ferences  and  implications.  It  is  written  mostly 
by  failures  who  never  got  very  far  into  the 
profession  or  outsiders  who  were  never  in  it 
at  all.  “The  Actress”  is  different.  It  is 
written  by  Louise  Closser  Hale,  a  successful 
artist — her  Prossie  in  “  Candida  ”  is  a  de¬ 
licious  memory — and  a  writer  of  some  note.  It  comes  from 
the  very  heart  of  actor  life  on  and  off  the  stage.  It  is 
sprightly  in  style,  has  touches  of  humor,  tells  a  very  pretty 
story  very  well,  and  at  times  gets  thoroughly  into  the  human 
emotions  of  the  reader.  Also  it  reveals  some  rather  inter¬ 
esting  mysteries  of  life  in  the  theatre.  And  it  bears  the  in¬ 
trinsic  evidence  of  truth.  Metcalfe. 


I  WONDER  IF  that’s  MAMIE  ” 
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LOCOMOTION 

AND  THE  CLOSE  FITTING  SKIRT 


Academy  of  Music — “Brewster’s  Millions.”  Notice  later. 

Astor — “  The  Man  from  Home.”  Mr.  William  Hodge’s  person¬ 
ality  and  Indiana  cleverness  demonstrated  in  amusing  comedy. 

Belasco — “  The  Fighting  Hope.”  Local  and  contemporary  drama 
well  played  by  Blanche  Bates  and  excellent  company. 

Bijou — “  A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi. Mr.  Tom  Wise  and 
Mr.  Douglass  Fairbanks  showing  that  there  is  almost  as  much  fun 
as  politics  in  Washington  life. 

Empire — “  What  Every  Woman  Knows.”  A  Scotchman  having 
delightful  fun  with  the  weaknesses  of  the  Scotch. 

Garden — “  Meyer  and  Son.”  See  opposite. 

Garrick — “  The  Patriot.”  Flimsy  comedy  made  funny  by  Mr. 
William  Collier. 

Hackett — Grace  George  in  "  A  Woman’s  Way.”  Most  amusing 
comedy,  for  the  most  part  very  well  acted. 

Herald  Square — “  A  Woman  of  Impulse.”  Notice  later. 

Hippodrome — Ballet,  circus  and  spectacle.  Gorgeous  and  mega- 
therian. 

Broadway — “  A  Stubborn  Cinderella.”  'Ordinary  musical  com¬ 
edy. 

Casino — “  Havana.”  London  musical  comedy  with  Mr.  James  T. 
Powers  and  the  pretty  “  Hello,  People  ”  octette. 

Circle — “  The  Queen  of  the  Moulin  Rouge.”  Vulgar  musical 
farce. 

Criterion — Marie  Doro  in  "The  Richest  Girl.”  Notice  later. 

Daly's — Miss  Julia  Marlowe  in  “  The  Goddess  of  Reason.”  The 
Reign  of  Terror  in  tragic  verse.  Well  acted. 

Hudson — “  The  Third  Degree.”  Interesting  drama  of  New  York 
life  with  Helen  Ware’s  delightful  impersonation  of  the  heroine. 

Lyric — “  The  Blue  Mouse.”  Mr.  Fitch’s  laughable  adaptation  of 
German  farce.  Not  for  the  young  person. 

Majestic — “The  Three  Twins.”  Diverting  musical  farce. 

Manhattan  Opera  House — Hammersteinesque  grand  opera. 

Maxine  Elliott's  Theatre — “  This  Woman  and  This  Man.”  Inter¬ 
esting  sex  drama  well  acted  by  Carlotta  Nillson  and  good  company. 


New  Yorks  vicious  life 


Savoy — “  The  Battle.”  Two  aspects  of  socialism  graphically  dis¬ 
cussed  b'y  Mr.  Wilton  Lackaye  and  competent  company. 

Stuyvesant — “The  Easiest  Way.”  '  v—- 

graphically  portrayed. 

Weber’s — “The  Girl  from  Rector’s.”  Stupid  appeal  to  the 
pru  rien  t-roinded. 

Wallack’s — “  The  New  Lady  Bantock.”  Not  very  remarkable 
comedy  by  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Terome. 


Notice  of  a  Play — In  About  1920 

THE  house,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  was  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity  last  night  to  witness  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  “  Splash.”  Something  of  the  rumor  that  Madame 
Varden  was  to  make  a  sensation,  had  spread  abroad,  and  all 
were  keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement. 

Madame  Varden  was  to  appear  in  the  third  act. 

The  scene  of  the  play  was,  as  usual,  laid  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.  The  idea  of  having  all  plays  laid  in  this  spot,  thus 
saving  the  expense  of  elaborate  scenery,  is  due  to  the  Theat¬ 
rical  Trust. 

The  first  and  second  act  passed  off  smoothly  enough.  It 
was  upon  conventional  lines.  The  curtain  rose  on  the  third 
act.  Then  came  the  sensation. 

At  first  there  was  hush — the  audience  did  not  take  in  the 
full  significance  of  the  scene.  Then  came  a  murmur,  rising 
louder  and  louder,  until  the  whole  audience  went  mad  with 
excitement.  The  immorality  of  the  thing  was,  of  course,  at 
once  apparent.  But  it  was  all  done  so  artistically  that  the 
effect  was  not  revolting. 

There,  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  alone,  stood  Madame 
Varden — with  clothes  on! 


THE  MAR 
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SHADOWS  OF  THE  PAST 


Card  prints 

PRIZES  of  bridge-fiends  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  scores  sublime, 
If  we  read  Street,  Elwell,  Foster, 
Morning,  noon  and  evening  time. 


w 


OMAN  may  become  President,  but  she  won’t  fit  in  the 
Secret  Service  Department. 

Transmitted 

TWO  women  were  talking  in  a  boudoir.  The  door  was. 

locked.  There  was  no  one  in  the  hall  outside.  There 
were  no  reporters  hanging  on  the  eaves.  In  short,  there 
wasn’t  the  remotest  possibility  of  any  one  hearing  them. 
And  yet  this  is  what  they  said: 

“Does  my  rat  show?  ” 

“Not  a  bit.  Wait.  It  needs  just  a  touch.  There!” 

“  Thanks  ever  so  much.  Maybe  I  don’t 
hate  to  get  into  this.” 

“  So  do  I — positively  suffer.” 

“  Binds  one  so.” 

“Hideous,  too.” 

« Awful.  When  will  the  style 


Lines  on  a  White  Weskit  Recovered  from  a  Son 

WELCOME  sweet  morn  that  brings  my  weskit  home, 

No  more  to  roam ; 

’Round  my  inside  hereafter  to  abide; 

Nor  any  more, 

On  waxened  floor, 

Youth’s  fleeting,  flickering  rhapsodies  pursue, 

’Gainst  frocks  of  various  hue, 

Nor  ever  guess,  nor  dream,  nor  care,  who’s  who 
But  evermore 
In  calm  of  age  to  spread 
Over  what  basket  holds  the  evening  bread 

And  things  that  waiters  pour.  E.  S.  M. 


"’HE  DAUGHTER:  What  objection  have  you  to  my  mar¬ 
rying  him,  mamma? 

The  Mother:  Because,  dear,  I  think  you  can  do  better. 
“  But  couldn’t  I  always  do  better?  ” 


(AT,  did  you  bring  back  my  umbrella?  ”  .  . 

“  No,  sor.  Whin  I  coome  impty-handed  I’ll  bring  it. 


STREET  SMOKING  SUIT 
FOR  YOUNG  GIRLS 


change?  Do  you  mind  drawing  that 
a  little  tighter?  Thanks.” 

“  And  mine  ?  Thanks.  Oh,  I 
can’t  breathe.” 

“  Never  mind.  You’ll  get  used  to 
it  in  a  few  moments.  I  feel  better 
already.  Do  you  have  any  trouble 
in  walking?  ” 

“  Do  I !  I  feel  as  if  I  were  on  a 
tight-rope.  These  corsets  are  simply 
abominable.  And  I  paid  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  them.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  try  my  place. 
Really,  they  do  very  well.” 

“  I  shall.  Anything  for  relief ! 
Your  strap  will  fall  off.” 

“  No,  it  won’t.  I  have  learned 
to  keep  hitching  it  up  mechanically 
—second  nature  now.  Your  powder 
shows.” 

“  It  will  wear  off  by  the  time  I 
get  there.  I  always  like  to  start 
with  plenty.  Are  you  ready?” 


WHATEVER  became  of  the  man 
who  ran  on  the  ticket  with 


Taft? 


CHEZ  LA  RE1NE  DU  CORSET 

Mme  C.  GUILLOT 
lO,  rue  de  la  Palx,  lO  -  PARIS 

CORSET  CAINE-COMBINAISON 

La  Mode  et  les  Sports 
ont  inspire  cette  creation., 
Veritable  maillot,  il 
moule  le  corps  depuis  la 
poitrine  jusqu’au-dessous 
du  genoux,  en  des  lignes 
harmonieuses  et  souples, 
sans  le  moindre  pli  ou 
marque,  meme  sous  la 
plus  legere  des  robes. 

For  the  further  education  of  our  readers  we  reprint  this  adver¬ 
tisement  without  expense  to  Mme.  C.  Guillot. 
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WHAT  WE  MAY  EXPECT 


IF  THE  CRAZE  FOR  "  CLASSIC  LINES  "  CONTINUES 
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ONE  more  unfortunate 
Gasping  for  breath  I 
Rashly  importunate, 

Laced  ’most  to  death. 

Gaze  at  her  tenderly, 

Dressed  with  such  care; 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 

By  corsetiere. 

Look  at  her  garments 
Clinging  like  cerements, 
Judge  her  not  scornfully, 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 


The  Sheath  of  Sighs 

Gently  and  humanly ; 

Not  of  the  heft  of  her 
All  that  is  left  of  her 
Now  is  pure  womanly. 

Oh,  to  what  meagreness 
May  a  plump  body  come ! 
Banking  with  eagerness 
Left  but  a  modicum. 

See  those  silk  slips  of  hers 
Clinging  so  lovingly  ; 

One  might  say,  glovingly, 
Sheathing  those  hips  of  hers. 


See  her  soft  tresses 

Escaped  from  the  comb; 

Her  fair  golden  tresses 
While  wonderment  guesses 

Whose  head  they’re  from. 

She  is  dressed  rightly, 

No  matter  how  tightly 
Her  heart  is  compressed. 

Directoire  sheathing 
May  stop  one’s  breathing. 

But  one  is  well-dressed  1 

— Carolyn  Wells. 
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A  Toast 

Fashion  !  Lovely  Dame  ! 

Pledge  in  sparkling  wine ! 

Let  us  add  her  name 
To  the  Muses’  nine ! 

Though  the  lovely  Nine 
All  should  pass  away 

Why  should  woman  pine, 

If  but  Fashion  stay? 

Tho’  the  Muses’  lore 
Molder  on  the  shelf, 

Still  may  she  adore 
In  Fashion’s  glass — Herself. 

— Oliver  Herford-  in  Collier’s  Weekly. 

“  The  Emperor’s  Orderly  ” 

Frenchmen  of  every  rank  and  class  dearly  love 
titles.  The  manager  of  a  Paris  insurance  com¬ 
pany  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor  a 
few  days  ago,  and  the  clerks  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate  to 
which  their  visiting  cards  were  attached. 

On  looking  over  these  he  was  a  good  deal 
puzzled  and  amused  by  the  visiting  card  of  the 
office  “boy,”  an  old  soldier  from  the  Invalides, 
who  was  employed  to  open  the  office  doors  from 


9  to  4.  Under  the  man’s  name  was  the  title 
“the  emperor’s  orderly.”  He  sent  for  the  old 
soldier,  who  stumped  in  and  saluted. 

“  Of  what  emperor  are  you  the  orderly,  and 
how?  ”  he  asked.  The  old  Invalide  drew  him¬ 
self  up  to  attention. 

“I  am  the  orderly  of  the  emperor,”  he  said. 
“  Napoleon,  la  petit  corporal.” 

“  But  he  is  dead.  He  has  been  dead  some 
time,”  answered  the  puzzled  manager. 

“  I  dust  his  tomb  for  him,”  growled  the  old 
soldier. — London  Express. 

Never  Again 

Bessie:  Are  you  fascinated  by  your  fiance? 

Tessie:  Fascinated!  You  ought  to  see  the 
cute  way  he  kisses  me  under  my  chin. 

Bessie:  Yes,  it  is  cute;  I  taught  him  that. — 
Smart  Set. 

“  Rudyard  Kipling,  when  he  dined  with  me,” 
said  a  literary  Chicagoan,  “  told  me  about 
Simla.  It  seems  that  Simla  is  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains — the  hills,  as  they  say  in  India — and  the 
ladies  go  there  in  the  hot  weather  to  escape  the 
heat  of  the  low  country.  Well,  Kipling  said  that 
one  lovely,  cool  morning  at  Simla  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  ‘  grass-widow.’  They  call  those  la¬ 
dies  '  grass-widows  ’  whose  husbands  are  de¬ 
tained  by  work  in  the  hot  cities  of  the  plains. 
She  was  awfully  pretty  and  charming,  and  as 
they  talked  together  in  the  pleasant  coolness, 
Kipling  said  :  ‘  I  suppose  you  can’t  help  thinking 
of  your  poor  husband  grilling  down  below?  ’ 
The  lady  gave  him  a  strange  look,  and  he  learned 
afterwards  that  she  was  a  real  widow.” — Bell¬ 
man. 
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THE  VALUE  OF 
AN  AUTOMOBILE 

TOP  depends 

on  the  covering 
material  used. 

You  can’t  get 
a  material 
superior  to 

GENU  I  N  E 


LEATHER,  but 
you  can,  and 
surely  will,  get 
something  in- 
ferior  (and 
some  sad  ex¬ 
perience)  if 
you  take  the 
material  with 
a  deceptive 
appearance 
when  new;  offer¬ 
ed  by  dealers 
to  increase 
their  profits 
at  your  expense. 


Send  postal  for  samples  and  booklet  on  tops. 


THE  PANTASOTE  CO.,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 


Correct  Liveries  for 
House,  Stable,  or  Garage 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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If  You  Own  An  Electric-- 


Then  Learn  What  the  Right  Tire  Will  Mean  to  You 
in  Money  and  Trouble  Saved  and  Mileage  Increased 


Branches  and  Agencies:  Boston,  261  Dartmouth  St. ;  Cincinnati,  317  E.  Fifth  St. ;  Los  Angeles,  932  S.  Main  St. ;  Philadelphia,  Broad 
and  Fairmount  Ave. ;  New  York,  64th  St.  and  Broadway  ;  San  Francisco,  506  Golden  Gate  Ave. ;  Chicago,  80-82  Michigan  Ave. ; 
Cleveland,  2005  Euclid  Avr.  ;  Milwaukee,  188-192  Eighth  St.  ;  St.  Louis,  3935-37  Olive  St.  ;  Buffalo,  719  Main  St. ;  Detroit,  251  Jefferson 
Ave.;  Pittsburg,  5988  Centre  Ave.;  Omaha,  2020-22  Farnum  St,  ;  Washington,  1026  Connecticut  Ave.  ;  Atlanta,  90  N.  Pryor  St.;  Louis¬ 
ville,  1049-51  Third  St.  ;  New  Orleans,  706-716  Barrone  St.  ;  Memphis,  181-185  Madison  St.  ;  Dallas,  ill  N.  Akard  St.  ;  Denver,  28  W. 

Kansas  City,  16th  and  McGee  Sts. ;  St.  Joseph,  316-324  N.  Second  St. ;  Indianapi . . 

eapolis,  116  S.  Sixth  St. 


All  Electric  Vehicle  Tires,  save  one,  have 
disadvantages  which  largely  offset  their  merits. 

The  Solid  Tire  assures  freedom  from  punc¬ 
tures  and  is  enduring.  But  it  racks  the  motor, 
injures  the  batteries  and  gives  but  limited 
mileage  per  battery  charge.  Because,  the  tire 
being  inflexible,  the  entire  car  must  be  lifted 
over  every  pebble  or  obstruction  in  the  road. 

The  Gasoline  Auto  Tire  is  unsuited  for 
Electrics — because  built  for  durability  and 
extreme  mileage  when  driven  at  high  speeds 
over  rough  roads.  It  lacks  the  extreme  re¬ 
siliency  necessary  to  “help  along”  the  lower 
powered  Electric  so  that  the  greatest  mileage 
per  battery  charge  can  be  secured. 

The  Single  Tube  Tire,  because  extra  resil¬ 
ient,  gives  satisfactory  mileage  per  battery 
charge,  but  when  the  inevitable  puncture 
comes,  these  single  tube  tires  leave  you  help¬ 
less  on  the  road.  They  cannot  be  repaired 
except  by  an  expert  at  the  shop. 


The  Goodyear  Long  Distance  Electric  Tire 
embodies  the  good  points  of  all  these  tires 
and  eliminates  all  their  defects. 

It  is  made  from  a  pure  gum  compound  which 
makes  it  as  elastic  and  resilient  as  a  new  rub¬ 
ber  band.  This 
supremely  elas¬ 
tic  rubber  is 
built  up  over  a 
tough  fabric  of 
special  weave 
which  gives 
back  and  forth 
in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  Thus  full  play  is  given  to  the  springy 
rubber  and  the  air  inside  the  tire. 

So,  when  Goodyear  Long  Distance  Electric 
Tires  are  used,  every  road  becomes  a  boule¬ 
vard.  The  tire  gives  in  to  every  pebble,  stone 
or  obstruction — the  car  does  not  have  to  be 
lifted — the  batteries  give  full  mileage  on  all 
roads.  The  saving  is  enormous. 

When  punctures  come,  the  tire  can  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Goodyear  Universal  Rim  and 
repaired,  or  a  new  inner  tube  put  in  place  in 
a  few  minutes  without  special  tools.  It's  so 
simple  that  a  woman  can  do  it  easily. 

And  in  durability  and  tire  mileage  the  Long 
Distance  Electric  will  outlast  all  but  the  solid 
tire.  These  are  FACTS.  We  know  it  from  tests 
made  by  hundreds  of  car  owners  and  by  prac¬ 
tically  every  Electric  Vehicle  manufacturer. 

Two  of  these  tests  are  given  below.  You 
will  find  them  convincing. 


2140  Miles  — Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  Washington, 
D.  C. —  Over  Mid-Winter  Country 
Roads.  Only  One  Puncture, 

Fixed  in  a  Few  Minutes 

The  Fritchle  ioo-Mile  Electric  started  from 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  late  in  November  for  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  taking  the  most  direct  route,  through 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  regardless  of  road 
conditions  or  charging  facilities.  When  the  car 
reached  Chicago,  plastered  with  mud,  the  Good¬ 
year  Long  Distance  Tires,  with  which  it  was 
equipped,  still  contained  undiluted  Lincoln  air. 
Thirty  miles  east  of  Chicago  a  wire  nail  caused 
a  stop  of  a  few  minutes  while  a  new  inner 
tube  was  put  in.  Aside  from  this  no  trouble 
was  encountered.  The  tires  are  in  A-i  condi¬ 
tion  and  will  easily  stand  a  return  trip. 

The  Fritchle  Electric  is  supposed  to  make 
ioo  miles  on  a  charge  on  city  roads.  It  made 
an  average  of  go  miles  on  roads  which  would 
worry  a  gasoline  car.  The  pictures  in  the 
margin  tell  the  story  plainer  than  words. 


1060  Miles — Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. — Through  Mud  and  Sand, 
Carrying  Two  Passengers. 

Only  One  Puncture 

Last  summer  the  makers  of  the  Detroit  Elec¬ 
tric  determined  to  convincingly  prove  their 
claims  that  an  Electric  Automobile  was  quite 
as  well  adapted  for  country  use  as  for  the 
“sandpapered  ”  boulevards  of  the  city.  So  on 
July  ist  a  car  taken  from  stock  was  started  for 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Two  passengers  and  about 
150  lbs.  of  luggage  were  carried.  Rainy  weather 
was  soon  encountered  and  for  hundreds  of 
miles  the  mud  was  inches  deep.  Then  in  New 
York  State  the  always  stony  roads  were  made 
more  difficult  for  a  large  part  of  the  way  by 
extensive  repairs  in  process.  Yet,  largely 
because  Goodyear  Long  Distance  Electric 
Tires  were  used,  the  full  mileage  per  battery 
charge  was  consistently  delivered. 

6000  Miles  from  One  Set  of  Goodyear 
Long  Distance  Electric  Tires 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  because  these  tires  are 
so  wonderfully  resilient  and  easy  riding  that 
they  are  tender  or  lack  in  durability.  Only  solids 
can  give  greater 
mileage,  and 
these  soon  ruin 
a  car.  Read  this 
letter,  one  of 
many  we  have 
received — it  of¬ 
fers  evidence 
in  proof — 

Gentlemen ; — 

Replying  to  yours  of  recent  date,  I  must  state 
that  your  Long  Distance  Electric  Tires  have  given 
me  fine  satisfaction.  I  have  been  using  them  on  an 
Electric  Surrey  for  the  past  two  years,  and  two  of 
the  original  tires  are  still  working. 

I  have  driven  about  6000  miles  and  consider  this 
a  very  fine  performance,  especially  when  the  tires 
are  overloaded  as  these  have  been  at  times. 

1  believe  your  tires  to  be  superior  to  any  others 
we  have  ever  tried,  and  if  it  will  do  you  any  good, 
you  may  use  this  letter  for  advertising  purposes. 

Very  truly  yours,  ARTHUR  O.  WEBER 
(  Driver  lor  Mr.  W.  P.  Palmer,  Pres.  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.) 


As  a  Further  Proof  of  Supreme  Merit, 
Note  this: 

The  manufacturers  of  Electric  Pleasure 
Vehicles  are  vitally  interested  in  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  their  cars.  Anything  which  will  increase 
mileage  per  battery  charge  is  eagerly  welcomed. 

Goodyear  Long  Distance  Electric  Tires  have 
proved  by  all  kinds  of  tests  to  be  so  effective 
in  this  regard  that  they  have  been  adopted  as 
regular  equipment  by  practically  every  Elec¬ 
tric  Pleasure  Vehicle  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States.  _ 


If  your  Electric  is  not  already  Goodyear 
equipped  you  have  yet  to  know  it  at  its  best — 
Goodyear  Long  Distance  Electric  Tires  will 
cut  down  your  battery-charging  cost  amazingly. 

They  will  carry  you  with  even  greater  com¬ 
fort — they  will  give  more  mileage  per  tire 
than  any  pneumatic  you  can  use — 

They  are  so  easy  to  repair  in  case  of  punc¬ 
ture  or  gashing  that  these  troubles  will  no 
longer  be  dreaded.  They  are  unquestionably 
the  BEST  tires  for  Electrics — the  only  tires 
made  solely  to  meet  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  an  Electric  Automobile. 

If  you  are  interested  in  more  details  as  to 
“Why”  and  “How”  call  at  our  nearest  branch 
or  write  for  our  helpful  book,  “How  to  Select 
An  Auto  Tire,”  which  will  post  you  fully. 


Goodyear 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Wayne  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 
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TJ  E  are  or- 
*  pharis 
again.  Presi- 
i  dent  Roosevelt 
went  out  of 
office  amid  the 
applause  of  the  glad  and  the  sorry,  a 
tumultuous  display  of  emotion  by  the 
elements  and  his  other  companions,  the 
cries  of  the  wounded  led  by  our  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  World,  and  the  strains  of  the 
triumphant  recessional  of  the  brass 
band  that  played,  to  the  tune  of  “  A 
Hot  Time,” — 


There’s  a  new  man — 
There’s  a  new  man  on 
The  job! 


About  a  hundred  thousand  people 
got  their  feet  wet  and  the  cause  of 
total  abstinence  was  set  back  about  a 
year.  That  was  because  it  was  moving 
day  for  our  National  Storm-Center, 
and  the  weather  felt  bad  and  behaved 
worse  at  parting  with  its  best  friend. 
The  pneumonia  returns  are  not  in  at 
the  time  of  this  writing,  but  they  are 
expected  to  be  heavy. 

President  Taft  was  sworn  in  and 
made  a  speech.  Nobody  need  read  it. 
Mr.  Taft  is  a  safe  man  and  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  do  anything  rash,  no  matter 
what  he  says.  He  said,  though,  that 
he  hoped  to  continue  the  Policies, 
amend  the  trust  laws,  revise  the  tariff, 
increase  the  revenue  (perhaps  by  a 
graduated  inheritance  tax),  strengthen 
the  navy,  keep  the  peace,  agree  with 
the  Japanese,  protect  aliens,  revise  the 
currency  system,  subsidize  the  mails, 
establish  postal  savings  banks,  dig  the 
Canal  (with  locks),  deal  kindly  but 
wisely  with  the  negroes,  help  labor, 
protect  business,  and  improve  the 
methods  of  the  courts.  Not  that  he 
expects  to  do  many  of  these  things 
himself,  or  by  his  own  unaided  energy, 
but  he  will  call  them  all  in  due  time  to 
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the  attention  of  Congress,  and  first  of 
all  the  tariff,  for  the  improvement  of 
which  he  called  the  extra  session  of 
Congress  to  begin  on  March  15,  to 
deal  with  the  tariff  and  nothing  else. 

Of  course,  tariff  revision  is  a  serious 
job  which  everybody  who  is  concerned 
about  it,  is  anxious  to  have  over.  If 
Mr.  Taft  succeeds  in  inducing  Con¬ 
gress  to  help  him  make  the  first  hole 
in  his  Presidential  course  in  good  or¬ 
der,  he  will  get  a  very  big  start  indeed. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  time  to  tackle 
the  tariff,  with  a  new  Congress,  and 
a  brand  new  President.  The  country 
wants  the  job  done;  all  preparations 
that  could  be  made  by  commissions  and 
committees  have  been  made.  Now  for 
it,  then;  and  Heaven  send  that  this 
most  important  work  may  be  well 
handled. 


BUT  let  us  not  be  unduly  excited 
even  about  the  tariff.  We  have 
come  to  the  end  of  a  period  of  consid¬ 
erable  strain,  and  about  seventy-nine 
millions  of  us  need  a  period  of  repose. 
If  wishes  were  steamer-tickets  about 
that  many  of  us,  more  or  less,  would 
follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  take  ship  this  spring,  get  out  of 
the  country,  and  give  ourselves  to  the 
contemplation  of  foreign  lands  for  the 
government  of  which  we  were  not  re¬ 
sponsible.  Mr.  Taft  is  a  careful  man; 
he  seems  to  have  an  excellent  cabinet; 
we  have  got  some  good  new  men  into 
the  Senate,  and  the  House,  refreshed 
by  some  new  blood,  is  at  least  as  com¬ 
petent  as  heretofore.  For  the  moment 
they  are  all  friendly  to  one  another — 
President,  Senate  and  House,  and  the 
Courts  are  cheered  by  the  spectacle  of 
a  President,  himself  practiced  in  the 
law,  and  with  six  lawyers  to  advise 
him.  If  there  is  anything  in  legality 
surely  the  country  is  now  safe,  and 
anybody  that  can  get  away  from  it 
may  go  with  reasonable  confidence 
that  it  will  be  here  when  he  comes 
back. 

Let  us  go  then,  if  we  can.  Even 
though  we  merely  go  to  Europe  we 
shall  find  much  to  cheer  us.  Pretty 
much  all  the  big  countries  over  there 
have  troubles  worse  than  ours,  and  are 


living  farther  beyond  their  incomes 
than  we  are.  England  is  getting  the 
same  sort  of  unexpected  patronage  for 
its  old-age  pension  that  we  have  al¬ 
ways  had  for  our  war  pensions,  and 
is  dismayed  at  the  prospect ;  Germany 
has  an  embarrassing  pressure  of  popu¬ 
lation  on  the  means  of  subsistence. 
So  has  Italy.  Austria  is  trying  to  gov¬ 
ern  various  unwilling  provinces  with 
the  strong  hand,  and  is  daily  on  the 
brink  of  war  with  one  or  another  of 
them ;  Russia  seems  still  to  be  a  fes¬ 
tering  sore,  and  France  fears  for  her 
loans  and  her  soul,  both  of  which  are 
esteemed  to  be  in  peril.  Altogether 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  Europe  to  flat¬ 
ter  the  wandering  American  into  the 
conviction  that  his  own  land  is  not  so 
ill  off  as  it  might  be,  and  if  he  goes 
on  into  Asia  the  same  consoling  im¬ 
pression  will  be  imparted  to  him  with 
increased  force. 


R.  ROOSEVELT  sails  on  the  23d 


of  this  month.  Somebody  has 
got  his  picture  in  the  paper  by  prog¬ 
nosticating  with  absolute  confidence 
that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  goes  where  he 
is  expected  to  go,  fevers  and  bad  in¬ 
sects  will  do  him  up,  and  he  will  never 
return.  But  probably  he  will  not  go 
where  he  is  expected  to  go.  He  has 
engagements  to  deliver  two  courses  of 
lectures  in  two  of  the  most  civilized 
centers  of  Europe,  and  has  already 
written  the  lectures  (so  we  hear),  and 
doubtless  anticipates  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  in  delivering  them  and  seeing 
the  folks  who  will  come  to  hear  them. 
We  do  not  doubt  for  a  minute  that  he 
will  deliver  them,  and  that  he  will 
avoid  in  Africa  adventures  and  excur¬ 
sions  which  would  be  likely  to  put  his 
life  in  more  than  ordinarv  jeopardy. 
If  there  is  anybody  around  to  whom 
this  earth  ought  to  look  interesting  it 
is  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Like  any  of  the 
rest  of  us  he  may  get  prematurely  run 
over  by  an  automobile,  but  we  cannot 
think  there  is  the  least  likelihood  that 
he  will  fool  away  an  unequaled  expec¬ 
tation  of  interesting  human  experi¬ 
ences  by  rash  behavior  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa. 
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Our  Husbands’  Correspondence  Bureau 

Remember,  that  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  for  a  husband  to  learn  is, 
for  example,  just  how  he  can  lie  to  his 
wife  without  really  being  dishonest  about 
it.  We  show  you  how  you  can  do  this, 
in  only  one  lesson.  We  show  you  how 
you  can  retain  all  your  conscience  and 
self-respect  and  lie  judiciously,  grace¬ 
fully,  and  absolutely,  and  make  your 
wife  love  you  all  the  more  for  it.  You 
may  not  believe  this,  but  when  you  know 
the  secret  you  will  be  surprised  how  easy 
it  is. 

Kind  friend: 

My  grateful  thanks  to  you  for  being  the 
means  of  making  a  happy  home  out  of  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  mere  pretense. 
Up  to  the  time  I  began  taking  your  course 
of  treatment,  my  wife  knew  everything  I 
did.  Somehow,  I  could  not  look  her  in  the 
face  and  deceive  her.  The  result  was  that 
we  were  constantly  in  hot  water.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  all  is  changed.  And  the  best  of  it  all 
is,  that,  knowing  I  am  lying  only  for  her 
sake  and  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  our 
home  life,  I  see  that  it  is  really  a  moral 
force,  and  this  of  course  only  adds  to  my 
deep  sense  of  benefits  received.  God  bless 
and  keep  you  in  your  grand  work!  ****** 

In  the  Young  Husband  Course  we  have 
a  series  of  what  we  term  Anticipations 
and  Beginnings,  most  important  for  your 
future.  By  a  long  series  of  investigations 
and  comparisons,  we  are  enabled  to  tell 
all  of  the  unexpected  things  that  a 
woman  will  spring  on  her  husband  when 
he  is  completely  off  his  guard.  Think 
of  what  a  help  this  is !  For  example, 
we  have  found  by  calculation  that  one 
woman  in  every  ten,  within  four  weeks 
after  the  honeymoon  is  over,  never 
wanted  to  go  where  they  went  on  their 


“is  CLANCY  ANY  BETTER — I  DUNNO?  ” 

“  YIS.  HE  WAS  OUT  AV  HIS  HEAD  ALL  NIGHT. 
BUT  HE'S  BACK  IN  AGAIN  THIS  HORNIN'." 


honeymoon  at  all,  but  really  wanted  to 
go  to  another  place ;  that  one  woman  in 
five  has  a  sure  cure  for  a  cold,  which 
has  been  handed  down  from  her  great 
grandmother,  and  that  one  woman  in 
two  bursts  into  tears  on  the  third  Sun¬ 
day  evening  and  wishes  out  loud  that 
she  was  only  back  home  with  papa  and 
mamma. 

We  have  also  found  out  by  scientific 
methods  that  every  woman,  within  one 
week  after  she  is  married,  always  insists 
upon  making  for  her  husband  with  her 
own  hands  some  special  dish  that  she 
has  learned  to  make  at  home.  We  tell 
how  to  anticipate  this,  how  to  ward  off 
the  attack,  if  necessary ;  in  fact,  just 
what  to  do  in  a  given  emergency.  We 
show  you  how  to  act  in  the  case  of 
sponge  cake,  raised  biscuits,  apple  pie, 
fudge  or  prune  souffle.  We  prepare  you 


so  that  you  don’t  have  to  eat  any  of 
these  things,  and  yet  make  your  wife 
happy  in  the  consciousness  that  you 
think  she  is  a  good  cook.  It  may  seem 
impossible  for  any  one  to  do  this,  but  we 
assure  you  that  it  can  be  done.  Here  is 
a  testimonial : 

Dear  sirs: 

How  can  a  grateful  patron  thank  you 
enough  for  what  you  have  done?  I  have 
been  married  just  three  weeks  to-day.  Last 
night  we  entertained  a  party  of  friends,  and 
my  wife  insisted  upon  making  a  welsh  rabbit. 
No  one  escaped  but  myself.  That  I  am  well 
and  hearty  to-day  is  due  entirely  to  your 
bureau.  I  inclose  four  dollars,  for  which 
please  send  me  vour  complete  husband  s 
manual.  I  shall  tell  all  my  friends^about 
you. 

Correspondence  invited.  All  communi¬ 
cations  are  confidential. 

First  come,  first  served. 
Correspondence  School  for  Husbands, 
New  York. 
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St.  Pathrick’s  Day! 


OH,  glory  for  the  Imrald  Isle, 

St.  Pathrick’s  Day! 

We’ll  do  things  up  in  proper  style, 

Each  Irishman  will  wear  a  tile. 

Each  Irish  maid  will  wear  a  smile, 

St.  Pathrick’s  Day ! 

We’ll  -form  into  a  fine  parade, 

St.  Pathrick’s  Day ! 

Still,  nonetheless,  I  am  afraid 
At  each  saloon  we’ll  be  delayed, 

We’ll  drink  all  things  but  lemonade, 
St.  Pathrick’s  Day ! 

Oh,  praise  the  land  that  gave  us 
birth, 

St.  Pathrick’s  Day ! 

But  don’t  forget,  amid  the  mirth, 

A  people  we  of  weight  and  worth, 
We’ll  show  the  world  who  rules  the 
earth, 

St.  Pathrick’s  Day ! 


Our  Money 

It  is  reported  that  President  Roosevelt  is 
in  favor  of  putting  Lincoln’s  head  upon  the 
half-dollars. — Newspaper  Item. 

The  President  has  just  signed  an  order  to 
put  Lincoln’s  head  on  the  new  issue  of 
cents. — Later  Newspaper  Item. 

AS  we  are  all  tired  of  the  e'ffigy 
of  that  French-Canadian  trained 
nurse,  cap  and  all,  which  appears  on  our 
coins,  any  change  would  be  welcome ; 
but  why  rout  first  the  poor  Indian  from 
his  last  stronghold  among  us?  Let  us 
make  a  thoughtful  and  farsighted 
change.  We  would  suggest  for  the  gold 
pieces,  Washington,  the  Maker  of  the 
Union ;  for  the  silver  issues,  Lincoln, 
the  Keeper  of  the  Union ;  but  the  wild 
Indian  upon  the  copper  cents  should 
certainly  be  reserved  for  replacement, 
about  fifty  years  hence,  by  the  head  of 
the  great  ex-Copper  Roosevelt,  the  Up¬ 
holder  of  the  Unions  and  Tommyhawker 
of  the  Trusts — a  slouch  hat  would  look 
as  fierce  as  the  feathers  and  the  Liberty 
on  the  band  might  appropriately  be 
changed  to  (executive)  License. 


IDA :  What’s  your  idea  of  a  properly 
furnished  house  ? 

Ai.ice  :  A  dozen  packs  of  cards  and  a 
nest  of  bridge  tables. 


Mathematics 

IN  a  cruder  generation  the  study  of 
mathematics  doubtless  brought  about 
a  certain  enlargement  of  the  mind,  but 
their  unyielding  precision  renders  them 
unfit  for  the  courses  of  modern  schools, 
where  broad  effects  are  aimed  at. 

For  instance,  mathematics  tend  to 
possess  a  child  with  the  notion  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  regardless  of  the 
social,  political  or  financial  standing  of 
the  parties  concerned;  this  only  burdens 
him  with  more  troublesome  illusions,  to 
be  shaken  off  by  hard  experience. 

Better  those  humanities  which  (though 
it  should  be  in  virtue  of  their  complete 
irrelevancy  to  the  life  of  to-day)  create 
no  awkward  prejudices. 

Ramsey  Benson. 

Drilling  for  “  The  Seventeenth  ” 

Drill  instructor  casey: 

Now,  min,  yez  will  take  one  stip 
to  the  rare,  thin  one  to  the  front,  thin 
one  to  the  rare  agin,  an’  yez’ll  be  as  yez 
were  before  yez  were  as  yez  are  now ! 

MISTRESS:  Here,  Bridget,  are  a  pair 
of  trousers  for  you. 

Scrubwoman  :  Thank  ye,  kindly,  mum. 
Do  ye  happen  to  have  a  pair  of  corsets 
for  me  husband? 


/ 
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O’R  oosevelt 


COME  all  ye  bra-ave  Irishmin  an’  shpeed 
this  man  av  might ; 

Though  Dutch  may  be  th’  name  av  him 
he’s  somethin’  in  a  fight! 

\n’  so,  bedad !  we’ll  change  his  name; 
we’ll  link  it  wid  an  O’ — 
O’Roosevelt  he  shall  be  called  wheriver 
he  may  go. 

O’Roosevelt!  O’Roosevelt! 

Gev  blows  th’  more  th’  blows  he  felt — 
An’  how  do  you  suppose  he  felt? 
Why,  man  dear !  Sure,  that  shows  he 
felt— 

Himsilf  to  be  O’Roosevelt! 

Sure,  life  to  him  is  just  wan  long  an’ 
gran’  old  Irish  fair 
Wid  ribs  to  crack  an’  hids  to  whack, 
an’  not  a  rap  to  care ! 

A  shquare  dale  an’  a  fair  dale  to  all 
comers,  high  or  low — 

So  lave  th’  Dutch  av  him  alone  an’  fit  it  wid  an  O’. 
O’Roosevelt!  O’Roosevelt! 

Th’  Sinate — sure  it  knows  he  felt ! 


Th’  San  Franciscan  woes  he  felt — 

Why,  man  dear !  Sure,  that  shows  he  felt 
Himsilf  to  be  O’Roosevelt! 

Th’  good  Lord  loves  a  fightin’  man  an’  gives  him  fightin’  space; 
F’r  cinturies  an’  cinturies  there’s  ben  wan  fightin’  race 
That  tuk  th’  right  an!  med  it  right,  an’  niver  ducked  a  blow — 
So  christen  Teddy  wance  again  an’  lave  him  have  an  O’ ! 
O’Roosevelt !  O’Roosevelt ! 

He’s  shows  th’  wrath  God  knows  he  felt 
Whin  underhanded  blows  he  felt. 

From  finger  tips  to  toes  he  felt 
Himsilf  to  be  O’Roosevelt ! 

Come  all  ye  bra-ave  Irishmin  an’  jine  in  this  farwell : 

“  O’Roosevelt,  ye’re  seekin’  lands  where  manny  dangers  dwell; 
May  gyardian  angels  be  wid  ye  wheriver  ye  may  go — ; 

An’  ye  will  kape  -thim  busy  now  ye’ve  taken  on  an  O’  !  ” 
O’Roosevelt !  O’Roosevelt ! 

Gev  blow  f’r  blow  whin  blows  he  felt — 

An’  how  do  ye  suppose  he  felt? 

Why,  man  dear !  Sure  that  shows  he  felt 
Himsilf  to  be  O’Roosevelt ! 

Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 


Echoes  from  the  Halls  of  Agony 

kR.  PAYNE  SHARPE,  after  cutting  up  the 
requisite  number  of  dogs,  has  discovered 
that  a  hen’s  lung  can  be  transplanted  into  a 
dog’s  brain  with  no  damage  to  the  hen.  That 
is,  of  course,  no  immediate  damage.  The  dogs 
all  enjoyed  the  operation — according 
to  Dr.  Sharpe. 

Dr.  Squarejaw  Jones  is  no  sickly 
sentimentalist.  His  contempt  for 
anti-vivisectionists  is  too  strong  for 
proper  expression  in  any  known  lan¬ 
guage.  “  Science  first,”  says  Jones. 
“  If  we  can  get  a  new  fact  in  science, 
however  useless,  by  putting  a  thousand  dogs 
through  the  agonies  of  hell,  why  not  do  it?  ” 

Dr.  Fylth  von  Seeram  goes  further  yet.  He  finds  charity 
patients — when  there  are  no  relatives  to  kick  up  a  row — more 
satisfactory  than  either  dogs,  monkeys  or  rabbits.  It  was 
Dr.  von  Seeram,  by  the  way,  whose  cures  for  cancer  have 
created  such  profound  interest  in  medical  circles. 

In  the  Halls  of  Agony  great  faith  exists  in  the  new  serum 
recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Pynchon  Cutt.  It  cures  every¬ 
thing.  He  has  tried  it  on  some  hundreds  of  animals  and  the 
results  are  more  than  encouraging.  In  almost  every  case 
the  cure  was  instantaneous.  The  subsequent  death  of  the 
animals  from  a  combination  of  entirely  new  diseases  is  not 
only  interesting  but  is  considered  of  great  value  to  experi¬ 
menters. 

Dr.  Mohr  Blood  has  no  patience  with  this  rising  opposition 
to  experiments  on  live  animals.  The  public,  he  says,  are 
mislead  by  sentiment.  Some  people,  he  asserts,  go  so  far  as 
to  prefer  having  their  own  dogs  at  home,  instead  of  on  the 
operating  tables  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute. 


’IGHT,  and  the  world  fights 
alone. 


ith  you ; 


and  you  go  it 


A  Great  Mistake 


McCAFFERTY  :  An’  have  yez  heard  of  these  preachers 
who  are  goin’  ’round  to  our  saloons  invitin’  th’  saloon 
keepers  t’  come  out  t’  the  revival  meetin’s? 

Policeman  Murphy:  Yis,  an’  it’s  wrong  they  are.  I  don’t 
believe  in  this  mixin’  av  churrch  an’  schtate. 


Rank  and  File 


MRS.  CAMPTOWN  :  Tell  your  captain  I’d  like  the  pleasure 
of  his  company  to  a  dance  next  Friday  evening. 
Corporal  Ginnis  :  Oi  will,  maam,  but  Oi’m  afraid  some 
of  ’em  can’t  dance. 


THE  DAY  WE  (tHE  MURPHYS)  CELEBRATE 


IF  ST.  PATRICK  HAD  ONLY  BEEN  IN  THE  GARDEN 
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Modern 

The  romance  has  gone  out  of  the  American  girl’s  life. — 
From  an  interview  with  a  high  literary  lady. 

Scene  :  A  reception  room.  A  young  fellow  and  a  young 
girl  are  standing  near  each  other.  There  is  a  phonograph 
playing  in  the  distance  and  the  sound  of  voices,  indicating 
that  they  have  just  happened  to  meet  in  there. 

He:  How  was  it  over  in^London? 

She:  Beastly.  Awfully  glad  to  get  back.  What  have  you 
been  doing  with  yourself? 

He  :  Working  like  a'  slavey  at  the  office.  Still  I  have  man¬ 
aged  to  get  to  a  week  ender  or  two.  But  my  golf  game  has 
gone  rotten.  How’s  yours? 

She:  So  so.  I’ve  been  out  of  condition  for  ever  so  long. 
Motoring  makes  one  lazy. 

He  :  Say ! 

She  :  What’s  up  ? 

He  :  Oh  nothing  sudden,  nothing  to  get  woozy  about.  But 
I  was  thinking  that  we  might  hit  it  off  somehow.  What  do 
you  say? 

She:  Nonsense,  Harry.  You’re  a  ripping  sort,  of  course, 
and  we  always  have  been  pals,  but  we’d  be  lining  up  against 
each  other  all  the  time — after  the  first  six  months. 

He:  I’m  not  so  sure  of  that.  I  am  a  pleasant  boy  as  they 
go.  You  never  saw  me  ruffled. 

She  ( reflectively )  :  Well,  no,  you’re  cheerful,  and  that  s  a 
great  point.  It  would  seem  strange,  wouldn’t  it? 

He:  Well,  rather!  But  it’s  the  novelty  of  the  thing  that 
appeals  to  me.  And  then,  by  Jove,  Helen,  girlie,  you  are  a 
stunner,  you  know.  And  you  wear  such  decent  clothes.  You’re 
all  to  the  good.  ' 

She:  I  never  knew  you  to  be  sentimental,  Harry!  You’re 
not  going  soft,  are  you? 

He  :  On  the  level,  no.  But  it’s  business  to  tie  up  to  a  girl 
like  you.  We’d  make  a  grand  team,  and  as  for  the  oof - 

She:  Oh,  that  doesn’t  matter.  We  could  scrape  along.  I 
never  bother  about  that  any  more.  One  can  put  up  at  a  camp 
in  the  summer,  and  amusements  are  so  cheap.  Besides,  one 
doesn’t  have  to  play  bridge  for  cash  any  more.  But  Harry, 
dear,  it  does  seem  funny,  doesn’t  it?  Think  of  me  putting 
your  dressing  sack  over  the  radiator.  Think  of  me  asking 
you  for  an  extra  tenner  on  account  of  an  old  college  chum 
to  dinner ! 

He  :  Ha!  Think  of  me  toasting  my  toes  in  worsted  slip- 


THIS  MUST  BE  ONE  OF  THOSE  RESTAURANTS  "  WITH  MUSIC  ”  ! 


WHERE  TWO  HEADS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE 


pers  before  the  cannel  coal.  Think  of  me  carving  the  duck 
every  Sunday- — 

She:  Oh,  we  wouldn’t  have  it  every  Sunday,  you  goose! 

He  :  Well,  it’s  only  a  fancy.  But  it  does  seem  strange, 
doesn’t  it?  And,  yet,  why  not? 

She:  I  can’t  quite  get  used  to  the  idea. 

He:  Make  a  stab  at  it.  Dwell  on  it.  I  say — how  would 
it  do  for  me  to  kiss  you? 

She  :  How  absurd  ! 

He:  That’s  all  right,  but  it  might  help.  Do  you  mind? 

She:  Not  if  you  don’t.  But  it  seems  so  awfully  rummy, 
don’t  you  know. 

He:  Oh  well,  here  goes!  ( kisses  her). 

{There  is  a  silence.  She  is  reflecting.  He  is  waiting  for 
her  to  adjust  herself.) 

She  ( looking  up  thoughtfully  at  last )  :  Do  you  know,  old 
chap,  there  may  be  something  after  all  in  what  you  were  say¬ 
ing.  (Voices  grow  nearer.  They  are  about  to  be  interrupted.) 
At  any  rate,  we’ll  think  it  over,  won’t  we? 


MRS.  YOUNGWIFE:  What  is  the  first  question  you  ask 
of  a  maid  whom  you  think  of  employing? 

Mrs.  Oldone  :  I  always  say  first,  “  Have  you  ever  lived 
with  me  before.” 


LIFE 
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An  Important  Scientific  Investigation 

AIDED  BY  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTE 

When  T.  R.’s  expedition  comes  back  from  Congo’s  banks, 
The  people  of  this  country  will  give  him  hearty  thanks 
For  he’s  going  to  determine,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
The  whereabouts  of  Moses  when  the  light  went  out. 


In  the  Penitential  Season 

JUST  as  churchmen  have  their  Lent,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  a  period  devoid  of  en¬ 
joyment,  so  at  the  same  season  of  the  year, 
in  the  ending  winter  and  early  spring,  theatre¬ 
goers  encounter  a  time  when  mortification  of 
the  spirit  is  prescribed  for  them  by  their 
managerial  pastors  and  masters.  It  comes 
when  the  early  successes  of  the  year  are 
ending  their  runs  and  when  it  is  yet  too 
soon  to  put  on  the  attractions  that  are 
expected  to  run  up  to  the  hot-weather 
closings.  At  this  time  almost  anything 
that  has  financial  backing  can  get  a  hearing  on 
Broadway,  and  the  rapidly  changing  bills  evi¬ 
dence  only  too  often  the  mistaken  judgment  of 
both  producers  and  backers. 

A  Glaring  Example 

One  of  these  which  will  have  ended  its  New 
York  career  very  shortly  was  Mr.  Louis  An- 
spacher’s  “A  Woman  of  Impulse,”  no¬ 
table  chiefly  for  bringing  Kathryn  Kid¬ 
der  back  to  the  stage,  after  an  absence 
of  several  years.  Mr.  Anspacher  has 
for  a  long  time  been  a  lecturer  on  the 
ancient  and  modern  drama  and  on  stage 
literature.  His  play  was  curiously 
enough  not  at  all  literary  in  quality,  and  was  theatrical 
rather  than  dramatic.  Its  basis  was  an  ingenious  complica¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  simultaneous  confession  to  murder  by  three 
different  persons,  each  of  whom  was  innocent,  although  as 
one  of  them  had  in  fact  assaulted  the  unfortunate  deceased 
he  was  technically  and  legally  guilty.  A  complaisant  coroner 
solved  the  mystery  and  gave  everyone  a  clean  bill  of  health 
with  a  speediness  which  made  what  was  intended  to  be  a 
serious  scene  evoke  smiles  and  audible  laughter  from  the 
audience.  On  the  other  hand  the  intended  humorous  scenes 
failed  to  arouse  merriment.  Except  for  a  clever  bit  by 
Katherine  Emmett  as  a  French  maid  and  the  excellent  tech¬ 
nique  displayed  by  Kathryn  Kidder  as  the  heroine,  the  work 
of  the  cast  was  Worse  than  commonplace. 

The  fate  of  “A  Woman  of  Impulse”  is  not  of  great  im¬ 
portance  except  as  again  showing  the  inability  of  many  per¬ 
sons  who  claim  expertness  about  the  theatre  to  tell  in  advance 
of  its  performance  whether  a  play  has  acting  and  entertaining 
value.  This  inability  of  experts  to  judge  the  merits  of  a  play 
from  the  manuscript,  or  from  the  early  rehearsals,  is  a  mys¬ 


“  NEW  MOWN  HAY  IS  A  DELIGHTFUL  PERFUME.  WE  SELL 
LOTS  OF  IT.” 

“HAVEN’T  YOU  SOMETHING  WITH  A  GASOLINE  ODOR?  I 
WANT  PEOPLE  TO  THINK  I  OWN  A  MOTOR  CAR,  NOT  A  HORSE. 


tery.  It  would  be  a  mercy  to  every  one  concerned  if  in  such 
cases  the  public  was  invariably  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
Another  One  Somewhat  Different 


IN  “  The  Richest  Girl  ’  ’  we  have  a  play  that  has 
been  thoroughly  tried  out  on  the  road  and 
brought  in  just  now  as  a  stop-gap,  perhaps 
with  the  vague  hope  that  New  York’s  always 
uncertain  public  might  find  in  it  something  to 
give  it  a  run.  The  heroine  is  the  spoilt 
daughter  of  a  millionaire  chocolate  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  has  absolutely  no  idea  of  the  value 
of  money,  and  as  portrayed  by  Marie  Doro, 
not  many  ideas  of  any  kind.  Marie  Doro  has  beauty- — great 
beauty  of  the  eyes  and  their  expression — but  she  is  woefully 
miscast  as  a  comedienne  on  whose  shoulders  are  placed  the 
responsibility  for  the  success  of  a  four-act  French  farce.  If 
the  farce  were  a  good  one,  which  it  decidedly  is  not,  the  lead¬ 
ing  part  would  not  be  suited  for  an  actress  whose  forte  is 
considerably  more  in  the  field  of  pathos  and  gentleness  than 
in  that  of  very  boisterous — we  were  about  to  say  fun — but, 
unfortunately,  “The  Richest  Girl”  is  a  farce  practically  de¬ 
void  of  fun.  Marie  Doro  tries  hard  enough  and  her  per¬ 
sonality  is  charming,  but  like  Mr.  Orrin  Johnson  and  all  the 
others  in  a  not  noteworthy  cast  she  cannot  make  bricks  with¬ 
out  straw. 

Judging  by  some  things  that  gain  success  in  New  York 


A  MILLINERY  OPENING 


the  intelligence  of  its  playgoing  public  is 
none  too  great,  but  even  New  York  audi¬ 
ences  cannot  be  expected  to  patronize, 
even  in  the  penitential  season,  such  in¬ 
anity  as  “The  Richest  Girl.” 

A  Former  Favorite  Back  Again 

There  may  be  some  who  did  not  see 
“  Brewster's  Millions  ”  during  its  long 
up-town  run.  They  now  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  and 
its  breezy  fun  is  worth  the  trip  to  that 
ancient  temple  of  the  dramatic  and 
operatic  muses.  In  times  when  not  all 
of  us  are  blessed  with  untold  wealth  it 
is  pleasant  to  see  the  miseries  of  one 
cursed  with  its  possession  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  spending  it. 

Mr.  Abeles,  who  interprets  the  leading 
character,  is  an  excellent  comedian,  but 
his  support  is  evidently  of  the  kind  that 
helps  to  make  profitable  in  a  money  way 
the  road  tours  of  New  York  successes. 

N.  B.  Practical  socialists  will  find 
some  valuable  hints  in  Mr.  Montgomery 
Brewster’s  demonstrations  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  that  may  be  employed  by  million¬ 
aires  intending  to  bring  themselves  down 
to  the  condition  of  the  man  in  the  bread¬ 
line.  Messrs.  Stokes,  Hunter,  Brisbane 
and  others  will  find  Mr.  Brewster’s  level¬ 
ing  process  a  very  definite  one,  and,  if 
they  will  witness  the  play,  may  find  sug¬ 
gestions  for  some  really  practical  legis¬ 
lation  to  be  applied  to  rich  men  and 
their  fortunes. 

Lost— Two  Kopecks  Reward 

One  kopeck  reward  will  be  paid  for 
the  return  to  the  Theatrical  Managers’ 
Association  of  Greater  New  York  of  one 
perfectly  good  crusade  against  the  street 
speculators  in  theatre  tickets.  When 
last  seen  this  crusade  Was  somewhere 
between  the  safe  of  Messrs.  Klaw  and 
Erlanger  and  the  inside  office  of  the 
Hon.  Timothy  Drydollar  Sullivan.  It  is 
suspected  that  the  New  York  Board  of 
Aldermen  know  something  of  its  where- 
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abouts,  and  any  alderman  returning  it 
safely  to  the  Managers’  Association  will 
receive  an  additional  reward  and  no 
questions  asked. 

One  kopeck  reward  will  be  paid  for  a 
hysterical  spasm  of  virtue  lately  run¬ 
ning  at  large  in  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  daily  press.  It  has  disappeared 
completely  and  no  traces  of  it  can  be 
found.  It  is  perfectly  harmless  and  no 
one  need  be  in  fear  .of  it.  Finder  will 
please  address  Miss  Innocence,  care  of 
Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger,  Proprietors 
of  The  New  York  Theatre. 


The  Sheep  and  the  Goats 


N  Life’s  “  Confidential  Guide  ” 
the  plays  at  certain  theatres 
will  be  found  under  a  new  sub¬ 
head,  “Not  for  the  Young 
Person.”  This  distinction 
means  nothing  more  than  what 
it  says,  and  is  made  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  suggestions  from  those  who  con¬ 
sult  the  guide.  It  is  not  made  to  be  in 
any  way  a  commentary  on  the  artistic 
qualities  of  the  performances,  and  in  the 
classification  will  not  be  included  any 
attractions  which  do  not  obviously  be¬ 
long  there.  Some  extremists  might  hold 
that  all  the  comic  operas  and  burlesques 
should  fall  under  the  description,  but  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  semi-undressed 
young  female  person  has  become  such  a 
conventionalized  institution  that  she  has 
lost  the  power  for  evil  attributed  to  .  her 
by  the  pulpit  in  the  days  of  “The  Black 
Crook.”  She  may  not  be  art,  but  she 
has  become  innocuous  through  general 
familiarity  with  her  alleged  charms.  The 
classification  will  be  based  on  outright 
indecency  or  on  a  too  frank  discussion 
of  subjects  in  which  most  parents  do  not 
care  to  have .  their  young  persons  edu¬ 
cated  through  the  medium  of  the  stage. 

Metcalfe. 


Academy  of  Music.—"  Brewster’s  Mil- 
lions.  See  opposite. 

Astor — “  The  Man  from  Home.”  The  ap¬ 
parently  sempiternal  and  amusing  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  Indiana  is  as  clever  as  Europe. 

Belasco— “The  Fighting  Hope.”  Blanche 
Bates  and  good  cast  in  interesting  drama  of 
contemporary  life. 

Bijou—"  A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi.” 
Laughable  and  well-acted  drama  based  on 
Washington  official  life. 

Broadway—"  A  Stubborn  Cinderella.” 
musical  comedy  of  the  stereotyped  kind. 

Casino — “Havana.”  Musical  comedy  im¬ 
ported  from  London.  Mr.  James  T.  Powers 
and  the  dainty  “  Hello,  People  ”  octette. 
...Criterion— Marie  Doro  in  “The  Richest 
Girl.  See  opposite. 

,  Daly’s— Miss  Julia  Marlowe  in  “  The  God- 
ness  of  Reason.”  Well-acted  drama  of  the 
French  Terror  in  verse. 

Empire — "  What  Every  Woman  Knows.” 


Mr.  Barrie’s  witty  and  satirical  comedy  of 
Scotch  character. 

Garden —“  Meyer  and  Son.”  The  Jewish 
intermarriage  question  not  very  ably  treated. 

Garrick — “  The  Patriot.”  Featherweight 
comedy  enlivened  by  Mr.  William  Collier’s 
fun. 

Hackett — Grace  George  in  “  A  Woman’s 
Way.”  Very  pleasant  comedy  very  well 
done. 

Herald  Square — Bertha  Galland  in  “  The 
Return  of  Eve.”  Notice  later. 

Hippodrome — Air-ships,  ballet  and  circus. 
All  good. 

Hudson — “  The  Third  Degree.”  Absorb¬ 
ing  drama  of  New  York  life  admirably  acted 
by  good  company  headed  by  Helen  Ware. 

Majestic — “  The  Three  Twins.”  Musical 
farce  with  diverting  features. 

Manhattan  Opera  House — Grand  opera 
served  a  la  Hammerstein. 

Savoy — “  The  Battle.”  Mr.  Wilton  Lack- 
aye  presenting  the  negative  argument  in  the 
socialistic  debate. 

IVallack’s — “  Votes  for  Women.”  Notice 
later. 


NOT  FOR  THE  YOUNG  PERSON 

Circle — “  The  Queen  of  the  Moulin 
Rouge.”  Vulgar  musical  farce. 

Lyric — “  The  Blue  Mouse.”  Laughable 
farce  adapted  from  the  German  by  Mr. 
Clyde  Fitch. 

Maxine  Elliott’s  Theatre — “This  Woman 
and  This  Man.”  Frank  discussion  of  sex 
problem  well  presented  in  dramatic  form  by 
Carlotta  Nillson  and  good  company. 

Stuyvesant — “  The  Easiest  Way.”  Well 
acted  and  interesting  portrayal  of  New 
York’s  demi-world. 

Weber’s—"  The  Girl  from  Rector’s.”  Not 
very  amusing  effort  to  be  naughty. 

Notice 

TO  “  LIFE’S  ”  CALIFORNIA 
READERS.— The  News  Com¬ 
panies’  entire  California  shipment  of 
Life  for  March  fourth  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  a  train  wreck.  The  issue  is 
exhausted  for  the  present,  but  later  on 
readers  who  require  copies  to  com¬ 
plete  their  files  will  be  able  to  secure 
them  from  their  newsdealers  or  from 
this  office. 


Elle  etait  une  Millionaire-esse 
(She  came  from  Chicago,  I  guess), 
Car  une  Cotelette  de  Pore 
That  she  ate  in  New  York 
Ne  lui  fait  que  pleurer  de  tendresse! 
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Being  Imposed  Upon 


TO  be  imposed  upon  or  not — that  is  the 
question. 

There  is  no  middle  course. 

If  one  elects  not  to  be  imposed  upon,  then 
he  must  strip  himself  for  the  fray.  He  must 
be  prepared  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 
He  must  hire  a  lawyer,  and  get  together  a 
suitable  and  sufficient  bank  account.  It  will 
also  be'  well  for  him  to  take  boxing  lessons, 
to  practice  pistol  shooting,  and  to  learn 
how  to  fence. 

He  must  learn,  also,  the  art  of  expressing  him¬ 
self.  He  will  find  that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
state  his  side  of  the  affair — usually  to  the  president 
of  the  company.  To  do  this  he  must  be  eloquent, 
convincing,  and  good  tempered.  He  must  also  be 
persistent. 

A  few  rules  should  be  observed. 

Always  go  to  headquarters.  If,  for  example,  you  are 
made  to  stand  up  in  a  railroad  car,  and  the  conductor  comes 
along  for  your  ticket,  you  will  of  course  refuse  to  pay  him 
unless  you  have  a  seat.  In  some  cases  you  will  get  your  seat. 
In  others  you  will  continue  to  stand,  but  the  conductor  will 
not  insist  on  your  paying  your  fare.  In  others,  he  will  use 
insulting  language.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  you  get  off  the 
train,  call  up  the  president  of-  the  road,  and  arrange  for  a 
personal  interview.  Get  the  thing  published  in  the  papers. 
Publicitiy  is  your  great  ally. 

If  a  carpenter  does  some  work  on  your  house,  and  charges 


you  twice  as  much  as  he  told  you  he  would,  refuse  to  pay. 
If  he  sues  you,  sue  him  back.  Keep  it  up,  but  never  be  im¬ 
posed  upon. 

Or — and  this  is  important — be  imposed  upon.  Buy  worry. 
Consider  that  the  personal  annoyance  which  a  protest  will 
cause  you  is  worth  more  than  the  price  of  peace.  Pay  all 
bills  without  a  murmur,  and  let  the  other  fellow  reap  his 
reward,  what  ever  it  may  be. 

By  doing  this  you  are,  of  course,  encouraging  crime.  You 
are  practically  making  it  easier  to  establish  a  standard  of 
conduct  whereby  honest  men  come  to  be  more  scarce  every 
day.  But  you  are  doing  the  right  thing  by  yourself.  You 
are,  at  least,  preserving  your  own  forces,  conserving  your 


powers. 

By  systematically  permitting  yourself  to  be  imposed  upon 
you  are  really  placing  yourself  in  a  position  where  you  can 
pay  for  the  impositions  without  inconvenience.  By  refusing 
to  be  imposed  upon,  you  lose  more  energy  than  you  gain  by 
obtaining  justice — assuming  that  you  always  do  attain  justice, 
which  is  extremely  improbable. 

If  it  were  possible  to  avoid  those  who  impose  upon  us, 
all  would  be  well.  The  second  time  we  could  quietly  inform 
them  that  we  had  made  other  arrangements.  Unfortunately, 
however,  we  cannot  do  this.  We  are  still  obliged  to  use  the 
same  railroads.  We  may  change  carpenters,  or  painters,  but 
as  many  times  as  we  change  them  we  shall  find  that  their 
characteristics  are  always  the  same.  Thus  it  happens  that 
we  have  no  choice. 

Learning  to  be  imposed  upon  easily  and  gracefully  and 
smilingly  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  lessons  we  must  acquire 
The  increased  leisure  and  freedom  from  friction  that  it  gives 
us  will  enable  us  to  improve  our  moral  fibre  so  much  in  other 
directions  as  to  offset  any  loss  which  may  accrue  from  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  enforced  imposition. 


Besides,  we  really  have  no  responsibility  so  far  as  others 
are  concerned.  If  they  pick  up  their  livings  by  imposing 
upon  us  systematically,  that  is  their  own  funeral.  Verily, 
they  shall  meet  their  reward.  T.  L.  M. 

Universal  Languages 

THERE  is  a  new  entry  in  the  Universal  Language  Sweep- 
stakes.  The  name  is  lido.  The  other  notable  entries 
are  Esperanto,  Alwato,  Apolema,  Langue  Bleue,  Bolak,  Dil, 
Lengua  Catolica,  Dreizeichen  Sprache,  Idiom  Neutral,  Lin- 
gualumina,  Mondlinguo,  Nov-Latin,  Spokil,  Spelin,  Ro, 
Sound-English,  Tutonish,  Universal,  Volapuk,  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  besides  a  large 
number  of  also  rans. 

Indeed,  the  manufacturing  of  universal  languages  has  be¬ 
come  a  flourishing  industry.  Like  the  lady  who  was  so  rich 
that  she  could  afford  to  have  a  porte-cochere  in  each  room, 
we  shall  probably  continue  until  we  have  a  universal  lan¬ 
guage  for  each  country  with  marked  dialectical  variations  for 
the  convenience  of  those  writers  who  try  to  conceal  a  poor 
story  with  worse  diction.  Ellis  O.  Jones. 


A  busy  handshaker  is  generally  a  tireless  leg  puller. 


“this  is  me  birt'da-ay,  moike.  have  wan  wit  me 
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DON’T  PROPOSE  TO  HER  ON  THE  STREET.  YOU’RE  LIABLE  TO  INTERRUPTIONS 
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§||l’JtAUT  Scissors 
tfgjp  Aut  Nullus 

on  your  shoes.  Therefore,  you  must  be  Sir 
Doyle.”  The  creator  of  “Sherlock  Holmes” 
was  more  amazed  than  ever.  “  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  was  all  the  evidence  you  had  to  go 
upon?”  “Well,  to  be  honest,  no,”  answered 
the  cabby,  “  I  also  saw  your  name  written  on 
your  box.” — Bellman. 

Small  Evidence 

“Poor  chap!  Everything  he  earns  goes  on 
his  wife’s  back.” 

“Well,  if  you  had  seen  her  at  the  opera  you 
wouldn’t  think  he  earned  much.” — Brooklyn 
Life. 

Mary’s  Wedding 

A  Maryland  man  recently  married  off  his 
fourth  daughter,  the  ceremonies  touching  whose 
wedding  were  given  much  attention  by  the 
“  society  editors  ”  of  the  country  papers  in  that 
region. 

A  week  or  two  after  the  wedding  a  friend 
who  had  been  north  for  some  time  met  the 
father,  to  whom  he  made  some  jocular  references 
in  regard  to  the  recent  “  event.”  “  I  see  by  one 
paper,”  said  he,  “  that  Mary’s  wedding  ‘well 
nigh  beggared  description.’  ” 

“Well,”  said  the  old  man,  “I  don’t  know 
about  that,  but  I  do  know  it  well  nigh  beggared 
me 1” — Lippincott's. 


Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  according  to  the 
Figaro,  tells  a  story  of  an  experience  with  a 
Parisian  cabby.  Coming  up  from  the  Riviera, 
he  took  a  cab  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon  and  drove  to 
his  hotel,  where  he  tipped  the  driver  substan¬ 
tially.  “  Merci,  Monsieur  Conan  Doyle,”  said 
the  coacher,  to  the  astonishment  of  Sir  Arthur, 
who  asked  how  on  earth  he  knew  his  name. 
“  Void,”  said  the  cabby,  “I  read  in  the  papers 
that  Sir  Doyle  was  to  arrive  in  Paris  from  Nice, 
after  stopping  at  Marseilles  and  Lyons  on  the 
way.  Now,  I  noted  that  you  had  your  hair  cut 
at  Marseilles,  and  that  you  had  Lyons  mud  still 


Two  of  a  Kind 


A  distinguished  specialist  in  Washington  was  I 
called  upon  a  week  or  two  ago  by  an  eminent  I 
government  official  for  treatment  for  a  nervous  J 
ailment. 


“The  first  thing  you  must  do,”  said  the  phys¬ 
ician,  after  an  examination,  “  is  to  give  up  both 
smoking  and  drinking.” 

Whereupon  the  eminent  official  became  real 
peevish.  “Look  here,  doctor,”  he  burst  out, 
“now  you’re  talking  just  like  my  wife !  ”*- 
Lippincott’s. 


Real  Cold 


WATHER,  WATHER  EVERYWHERE  AN  NOT  WAN 
DHROP  T’  DHRINK.” 


An  American  and  a  Scotsman  were  discuss¬ 
ing  the  cold  experienced  in  winter  in  the  north 
of  Scotland. 

“  Why,  it’s  nothing  at  all  compared  to  the 
cold  weather  we  have  in  the  States,”  said  the 
American.  “  I  can  recollect  one  winter  when 
a  sheep,  jumping  from  a  hillock  into  a  field,  be¬ 
came  suddenly  frozen  on  the  way  and  stuck  in 
the  air  like  a  mass  of  ice.” 

“But,  man,”  exclaimed  the  Scotsman,  “the 
law  of  gravity  wouldn’t  allow  that!” 

“  I  know  that,”  replied  the  tale  pitcher.  “  But 
the  law  of  gravity  was  frozen,  too!” — Tit-Bits. 
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Every  Tire,  no  matter  how  poor,  has  its  patrons  and  its  partisans ; 
but  the  one  true  Tire  test  is— time  and  travel. 


Find,  among  your  friends,  the  old  and  experienced  motorists — men 

who  have  driven  cars  for  four,  five  or  six  years;  and  tried,  perhaps, 
every  prominent  Tire  produced. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  you’ll  find  them  committed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
change  to 

HARTFORD  TIRES 

“THE  TIRES  THAT  LAST” 

There’s  a  definite,  concrete  reason  for  this— partially  expressed  in  the  phrase, 
“  The  Tire  That  Lasts.” 

Hartford  Tires  do  last — because  they  are  designed  right  to  begin  with  ;  because 
the  heavy  tread  is  compounded  exactly  right ;  because  the  fabric  is 
specially  woven  Sea  Island  Cotton;  because  the  cushion  is  absolutely 
pure  Para  ;  because  Hartford  Inner  Tubes  are  made  to  fit  without  folding, 
straining,  or  wrinkling,  which  means  durability  impossible  in  a  tube  vul¬ 
canized  on  a  straight  mandrel. 

If  you  are  inexperienced  on  Tires  or  dissatisfied  with  your  ex  peri  ence, 
consult  those  who  have  driven  long  and  hard  — almost  inevitably 
they  will  direct  you  to  the  Hartford  Tire— the  Tire  that  lasts. 
Ask  for  Hartford  Clincher  Tires  and  Tubes  on  your  new  car  or 
try  a  set  the  next  time  you  renew 

We  endorse  and  recommend  all  automobilists  to  equip  their  car  with  Standard 
Universal  Quick  Detachable  Rims. 

THE  HARTFORD  RUBBER  WORKS  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

BRANCHES: 

NEW  YORK,  57th  St.  and  Broadway  DETROIT,  256  Jefferson  Ave. 

CHICAGO.  12th  St.  and  Michigan  Ave.  DENVER,  1564  Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA,  1425  Vine  St.  ATLANTA,  GA.,  94  North  Pryor  St. 

BOSTON,  817  Boylston  St.  BUFFALO,  725  Main  St. 

CLEVELAND,  1831  Euclid  Ave. 
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The  Woman  Question 


HE  woman  question  is  assuming  enormous  pro¬ 
portions.  It  is  becoming  fair,  fat  and  forty,  and 
no  question,  at  such  a  period,  can  be  ignored. 

Nor  is  the  question  as  simple  as  it  seems  at 
first  sight.  It  can  neither  be  crushed  by  a  con¬ 
temptuous  cuff  nor  proved  by  platitudinous 
plaudits. 

But,  after  all,  the  whole  question  lies  with  the 
women  themselves.  We  have  been  telling  them  all  along 
that  they  could  have  any¬ 
thing  they  wanted  and  we 
meant  it.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  women 
do  not  want  the  suf¬ 
frage.  To  be  sure, 
some  of  them  want 
it;  yea,  bad  enough 
to  make  speeches 
about  it,  just  as  some 
men  are  foolish 
enough  to  want  to 


“  The  Whole  Question  Lies  with  the  Women  Themselves 


give  it  to  them  before  they  are  ready.  But  most  women,  either 
subconsciously  or  otherwise,  see  that  they  cannot  get  the  suf¬ 
frage  without  giving  up  something  which  they  now  have  and 
which  they  now  like.  The  suffrage  is  not  free  like  salvation. 

Just  now  women,  by  the  grace  of  men,  are  petted,  pam¬ 
pered,  posied,  perfumed  and  plumed,  and  they  like  it.  But  just  as 
soon  as  they  go  in  for  votes,  vim,  vigor  and  vitality,  which 
mean  economic  independence,  their  prerogatives  as  privileged 
pets  are  likely  to  disappear.  Of  course,  all  this  discussion 
may  be  directly  in  line 
with  rational  evolution¬ 
ary  progress,  inuring  to 
the  ultimate  benefit  of 
both  men  and  women. 
But  the  present  fact  is 
that  women  are  not 
ready  to  forego  the 
joys  in  hand  and  fly 
to  others  of  which 
they  know  not. 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 
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AT  this  writ¬ 
ing  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  tar¬ 
iff  has  not  yet 
begun,  the  pa¬ 
pers  have  only 
three  or  four  col¬ 
umns  a  day  about 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  has  not  started 
yet  for  Africa,  and  the  most  interesting 
subject  for  discussion  seems  still  to  be 
woman  suffrage.  Put  it  down  to  the 
credit  of  the  advocates  of  that  inno¬ 
vation  that  at  least  they  have  man¬ 
aged  to  get  it  working  in  people’s 
minds.  It  is  very  much  discussed.  It 
is  getting  so,  indeed,  that  everybody 
wants  to  know  how  his  acquaintances 
feel  on  that  subject,  just  as  before  a 
Presidential  election  everybody  wants 
to  know  how  everybody  else  is  going 
to  vote. 

It  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that 
we  shall  soon  have  woman  suffrage 
hereabouts,  but  out  of  the  discussion 
of  it  we  may  get  something  else :  per¬ 
haps  something  better  worth  while. 
Not  the  least  useful  way  is  to  regard 
the  demand  for  it  as  a  symptom  of 
political  or  economic  disease,  and  look 
for  a  cure  of  it.  It  hardly  needs  to 
be  said  that  the  desire  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  women  to  vote  is  a 
result  of  current  social  conditions.  The 
occupations  of  women  have  changed 
considerably,  even  within  twenty  years, 
especially  in  the  cities,  and  the  attitude 
of  men  toward  women  has  changed 
somewhat  in  consequence.  The  man¬ 
ners  of  the  average  man  are  none  too 
good,  neither  is  he  as  attentive  as  he 
might  be  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
In  the  Madison  avenue  surface  pay-as- 
you-enter  car  this  afternoon  three  young 
men,  in  the  course  of  seven  blocks, 
dropped  into  seats  that  were  vacated, 
leaving  women  standing  close  beside 
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them.  Every  sort  of  public  convey¬ 
ance  that  traverses  New  York  is  in¬ 
fested  by  men  with  half-smoked,  fum¬ 
ing  cigars  which  they  retain  without 
regard  to  the  annoyance  they  cause  to 
the  women  and  all  the  other  passen¬ 
gers.  The  lady  in  Philadelphia  who 
said  that  she  was  drifting  toward  suf¬ 
frage,  and  had  been  almost  converted 
to  it  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott’s  argu¬ 
ments  against  it,  protested  that  she 
was  drifting  against  her  own  wishes, 
and  all  her  earlier  convictions.  “  But 
look,”  she  said,  “  at  the  political  cor¬ 
ruption  of  this  town !  I  have  had  to 
be  concerned  with  it  because  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  charities  and  civic 
improvement.  When  So-and-so  ran 
for  office  in  this  ward  last  fall  I  worked 
hard  for  him.  He  was  beaten.  I 
found  there  were  a  thousand  men  in  ■ 
this  ward  that  would  not  vote.  That 
made  me  want  votes  in  municipal  elec¬ 
tions  for  qualified  women,  for  there 
were  lots  of  women  who  wanted  to 
vote  in  that  election  and  were  fit  to 
vote,  and  their  votes  would  have 
helped  matters.”  But  the  lady  in 
Philadelphia  could  see  no  profit  in  uni¬ 
versal  woman  suffrage.  She  wanted 
the  minimum  of  it ;  votes  for  qualified 
women  on  matters  in  which  they  were 
especially  concerned,  as  schools  and 
the  government  of  cities. 


/WUR  neighbor,  Col.  George  Harvey 
of  the  North  American  Revieiv, 
the  most  eminent  male  woman-suffra¬ 
gist  now  agitating,  lately  made  a  book 
about  “  Women,”  in  which  he  recorded 
his  conviction  “  that  the  time  has  ar¬ 
rived  when  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
would  be  most  effectually  conserved  by 
conferring  upon  women  the  privilege 
of  voting  and  holding  political  office.” 
Reviewing  Colonel  Harvey’s  book  in 
the  Courier-Journal,  Colonel  Marse- 
Iienry  Watterson  takes  issue  with  this 
opinion,  declaring  that  universal  man- 
suffrage  is  an  established  failure;  that 
with  our  means  of  education  no  man 
should  vote  who  cannot  read,  write, 
cipher  and  pay  taxes  on  a  hundred 
dollars’  worth  of  property,  and  that 
“  every  sane  and  single  woman  who 
has  property  to  be  taxed  and  is  not 
represented  by  a  guardian  agreed  to 


by  herself  ”  should  have  a  vote.  But 
to  woman-suffrage  in  the  bulk,  Marse 
Henry’s  heart  does  not  go  out.  As  to 
that  he  says : 

The  Man  was  created  and  equipped  to  fight 
the  battles,  do  the  work  and  provide  the 
means;  the  Woman  to  make  and  maintain 
the  home,  to  bear  and  to  rear  the  children. 
The  one  function  is  as  important  as  the 
other;  the  equality  of  the  sexes  is  absolute. 
The  Man  has  no  natural  right  not  possessed 
by  the  Woman.  But,  the  better  to  order 
the  essential  and  largely  artificial  arrange¬ 
ments  of  human  society,  certain  allotments 
were  instituted,  and  these  in  the  beginning 
were  wise  and  fair.  If  subsequent  custom; 
the  physical  weakness  of  the  Woman;  the 
“  cussedness  ”  or  selfishness  of  the  Man ;  the 
inequalities  of  condition  that  gradually  crept 
into  government,  diverted  them,  subordinat¬ 
ing  the  Woman,  that  was  the  fault  of  circum¬ 
stance,  not  of  the  original  design. 

If  at  this  late  day  universal  suffrage  could 
mend  it,  I  should  say  “  fetch  it  along.”  But, 
in  my  opinion,  it  would  not  mend  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  aggravate  many  evils  of 
which  we  now  complain  and  create  new  ones 
hitherto  unknown. 

As  Marse  Henry  pitts  the  case,  so  it 
looks  to  us.  We  like  the  original  de¬ 
sign  as  he  describes  it,  and  he  describes 
it  fairly.  It  is  somewhat  out  of  gear. 
Small  matters  like  the  deportment  of 
the  three  young  men  on  the  Madison 
avenue  car,  and  matters  of  greater  mo¬ 
ment  like  the  thousand  men  who  would 
not  vote  in  a  single  ward  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  wage-earning,  self-supporting 
women  in  the  country,  attest  that  our 
men,  for  some  reason  or  other,  seem 
not  to  be  equal  to  their  natural  job. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  they  take  to 
themselves  nine-tenths  of  the  alcohol 
and  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  and  leave  to  the  women  nine- 
tenths  of  the  religion,  has  something 
to  do  with  their  relative  incapacity  to 
“  do  the  work  and  provide  the  means  ” 
as  designed  in  the  scheme  of  things 
that  Marse  Henry  has  faithfully  re¬ 
hearsed. 

The  qualified  women  (if  anybody  or 
any  law  can  sort  them  out)  ought  to 
have  votes  in  municipal  matters,  but 
in  universal  woman-suffrage  we  see 
considerable  possibilities  of  mischief, 
and  very  small  chances  of  improve¬ 
ment.  The  great  need  is  for  the  men 
to  take  out  a  new  consecration ;  give 
over  doping  themselves  so  much  with 
rum  and  tobacco,  amend  their  man¬ 
ners  somewhat,  and  make  a  bolder  ef¬ 
fort  to  act  their  true  part  in  the  world. 
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A  Little  Confession 

FOR  this  extract  we  are  indebted  to  the  New  York 
Herald: 

I  made  the  experiments  upon  seventeen  people  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty  years,  but  in  no  instance  could 
a  case  of  consumption,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox  or  diphtheria 
be  produced.  These  experiments  were  made  in  the  following 
manner:  I  sprayed  the  poisons  of  diphtheria,  smallpox,  scarlet 
fever  or  consumption  into  the  throat,  nose,  or  had  them 
breathe  them  into  the  lungs,  repeating  the  experiment  in  most 
cases  every  one  or  two  weeks  for  months,  with  the  result 
that  no  disease  could  be  developed.  Of  course,  I  could  not 
let  the  patients  know  what  I  was  doing.  I  was  supposed  to 
be  treating  them  for  catarrh  of  the  nose  or  throat. 

This  doctor  is  a  true  “  Scientist.”  Experiments  on  ani¬ 
mals  are  of  little  use  unless  verified  upon  humans.  He  merely 
did  his  duty  according  to  his  lights. 

And  so,  gentle  reader,  when  your  wife,  husband,  child  or 
parent  is  being  treated  by  an  advocate  of  vivisection,  do  not 
allow  yourself  to  be  disconcerted  if  the  patient  develops  some 
unexpected  disease. 

Are  we  not  informed  by  these  gentlemen  that  “  a  human 
life  is  nothing  to  a  new  fact  in  science  ”  ? 

The  Requirements  of  Social  Position 

“T  AM  ill,”  says  the  social  leader,  dismally. 

1  “  Too  bad,”  commiserates  his  secretary.  “  Shall  I  sum¬ 

mon  a  physician  ?  " 

“Summon  one?  Thunder!  Send  for  twenty  physicians. 
Telephone  the  photographer  to  send  copies  of  my  latest  pic¬ 
ture  to  the  newspapers,  prepare  a  typewritten  statement  deny¬ 
ing  that  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  me  and  asserting 
that  my  indisposition  will  not  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Haven’t  you  had  enough  experience  to  know  what  it 
means  when  a  man  of  my  position  is  ill  ?  ” 


THE  WORST  OF  IT 


Lady  Speaker:  what  holds  woman  down? 
Voice  from  Gallery :  her  hat. 


Laissez  Faire 

THE  weak  point  in  the  armor  of  those 
people  who  insist  upon  being  let  alone 
is  that  they  desire  to  select  the  particular 
point  in  the  road  at  which  the  non-interfer¬ 
ence  shall  begin  and  before  which  they  usually 
require  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Before 
being  let  entirely  alone,  they  desire  to  be 
given  a  protective  tariff,  or  a  political  office, 
or  a  franchise,  or  a  patent,  or  a  charter,  or 
an  inheritance,  or  something  similar. 

Man  wants  but  little  here  below,  but  he 
wants  to  be  let  alone  when  he  gets  it. 

The  Secret  is  Out 

WITH  the  annouhcement  that  Bryan  is 
going  to  make  upwards  of  $100,000 
on  the  lecture  stage,  reason  for  the  raising 
■of  the  President’s  salary  is  obvious. '  Only  in 
that  way  can  it  be  proved  that  Byran  was 
really  defeated. 


“  OH,  I  THOUGHT  WE  COULD  DEPEND  ON  YOU  TO  FORWARD  THE  CAUSE 


A 


LITTLE  gossip  now  and  then  is  em¬ 
bellished  by  the  most  of  women. 


of  woman’s  suffrage.” 

“  WII^T,  BE  REGISTERED  LIKE  CATTLE,  WITH  YOUR  AGE  SET  DOWN  FOR 
FUTURE  REFERENCE  AND  ALL  THAT?  NEVER  1  ” 
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“UNDERSTAND  ME,  HENRY  PECK.  I  SHALL 
NOT  LAY  ANOTHER  EGG  UNLESS  YOU  GET  AN 
INCUBATOR.  I  SIMPLY  Cannot  NEGLECT  MY 
SOCIAL  DUTIES  AS  I’VE  BEEN  DOING.'" 

WITH  cap  awry  and  bells  jangling,  he 
burst  into  the  Kifig’s  presence. 
“Have  you  heard  my  last  joke,  Your 
Majesty?  ”  he  cried. 

“I  have,’’  was  the  reply,  as  the  royal 
axe  descended  on  the  neck  of  the  court 
jester. 


Free  Will 

THE  freedom  of  the  will  is  that  part  of 
foreordination,  sometimes  more 
tersely  and  familiarly  termed  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  cause  and  effect,  which  al¬ 
lows  us  to  think  we  are  doing  something 
because  we  would  rather  do  that  than 
something  else.  The  freedom  of  the  will 
should  always  be  taken  for  granted,  be¬ 
cause,  if  you  attempt  to  talk  about  it  or 
prove  it,  you  are  sure  to  start  an  argu¬ 
ment  and  end  by  not  being  sure  whether 
you  have  free  will  or  not. 

Pragmatically  speaking,  the  will  is  free 
only  as  to  some  thing.  It  is  not  yet  free 
as  to  the  North  Pole,  but  if  has  recently 
become  free  as  to  wireless  telegraphy, 
which  helps  considerably  in  making  it 
free  as  to  the  copper  wire  trust. 

Phylogenetic 

“  A  LL  of  his  ancestors  were  slave- 
zl.  drivers.’’ 

“And  what  has  he  turned  out  to  be?” 
“A  subway  guard.’’ 


Woman 


Club 


THE  Woman’s  Club  is  a  modern  in¬ 
stitution,  which  has  risen  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  popular  demand  to  have  a 
place  where  the  latest  styles  of  millinery 
can  be  displayed  at  the  greatest  advantage. 

Women’s  clubs  vary  in  size,  from  the 
Village  Improvement  Society,-  to  the  ten- 
story  municipal  building,  where  cigarettes 
and  cocktails  can  be  obtained  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night. 

Every  woman’s  club  has  a  civics  depart¬ 
ment,  a  language  department,  a  lecture 
department  and  a  literature  department. 
Most  woman’s  clubs  also  have  nature  de¬ 
partments,  where  Nature  is  brought  in 
and  put  on  the  operating  table  and  her 
secrets  laid  bare. 

The  idea  of  the  woman’s  club  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  home  for  married  women  who  are 
living  with  their  husbands  during  the 
winter  months. 

The  civics  department  relates  to  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  all  its  latest  styles.  New 
styles  in  government,  as  they  come  in, 
are  talked  about  without  the  slightest  re¬ 
morse.  Governments  that  have  never 


done  anything  but  what  is  expected  of 
them  are  picked  to  pieces  and  made  to 
feel  their  own  inconsequence.  Their 
characters  are  ruthlessly  torn  apart,  un¬ 
til  there  is  nothing  much  left  of  them. 

The  language  department  relates,  as  the 
name  implies,  to  languages,  the  principle 
being  that  it  is  better  to  talk  in  as  many 
as  possible,  without  being  particularly 
able  to  think  in  one.  The  real  object  of 
the  language  department  is,  however,  to 
provide  our  needy  professors  with  a 
means  of  livelihood. 

The  literature  department  takes  the 
place  of  the  handy  book  of  quotations,  a 
valuable  feature  in  so  many  homes,  and 
enables  all  members  to  talk  about  the 
latest  books  as  if  they  had  read  them.  It 
also  supplies  a  chronological  list  of  the 
great  names  in  literature,  so  that  they 
can  be  spoken  of  familiarly  when  met. 

What  is  really  needed,  however,  is  a 
clothless  woman’s  club.  All  husbands 
could  then  feel  that  an  afternoon  session 
did  not  necessarily  mean  a  complete  new 
outfit. 


THEM  DIRECTWAHRS  IS  DEAD  SWELL 
AIN’T  THEY  ?  ’’ 
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The  Begi 

“T  CAME  in  to  talk  to  you  about  my 
I  wife.” 

As  Danbar,  a  young  fellow  who  had 
only  been  married  a  year  so  so,  entered 
the  office  of  his  distinguished  friend, 
Dr.  Pruden,  and  uttered  these  words,  he 
was  answered  not  by  the  doctor,  but  by 
a  low  growl,  which  proceeded  from  a 
box  at  the  side  of  the  doctor’s  desk.  In 
the  box  was  a  cocker  spaniel.  Under 
her  paws  were  two  old  slippers  that  she 
was  guarding  with  great  solicitude. 

Dr.  Pruden  smiled  in  reply,  as  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  his  friend,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  in  a  long  time — over  a  year. 

“  Be  careful  of  Sallie,”  he  said.  “  She’s 
in  no  mood  to  be  trifled  with.  You  must 
have  knocked  her  box  with  your  feet 
when  you  came  around  there.” 

“  Yes,  I  did.  By  Jove,  old  man,  it 
seems  an  age  since  I’ve  seen  you.  Well, 
I’m  married,  and  I  see  you  are  making 
bigger  strides  than  ever  in  your  pro¬ 
fession.” 

Dr.  Pruden’s  reputation,  indeed,  was 
by  no  means  local.  He  was  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  much  abused  word  a  true 
scientist,  and  his  great  work,  “  Phylo- 
genitic  Humanity,”  was  a  recognized 
authority. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know,”  he  said,  mod¬ 
estly.  “  To  tell  you  the .  truth,  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  multitude  doesn’t  interest 
me  much.  Perhaps,”  he  continued,  “  be¬ 
cause  they  always  praise  you  in  the 
wrong  plac'es.  I  value  my  own  work  on 
a  certain  muscle  of  a  frog’s  leg — -a  study 
of  a  lifetime — but  I’m  known  in  the 
papers  for  light  and  inconsequential 
hypnotic  experiments.  So  there  you  are. 
But  what  is  the  matter  with  your  wife  ?  ” 

Danbar  leaned  back  meditatively  in 
his  chair 


“don't  you  know,  miss  wasp,  that 

YOUR  FIGURE  IS  DREADFULLY  OUT  OF 
FASHION  ?  ” 
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nning  of  a  Cur 


“  There’s  so  much  the  matter  with  her,”  he  said, 
“  that  I  don’t  know  just  where  to  begin.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is,  I’m  afraid  it’s  hopeless.” 

The  doctor  smiled. 

“  That’s  always  a  safe  proposition  to 
make  with  a  woman,”  he  said,  “  even  if 
it  is  unscientific.  But  don’t  let’s  jump  at 
conclusions.  Tell  me  briefly  the  facts.” 

“  Well,  the  facts  are  simple.  She 
has  been,  and  is  now,  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  brightest  and  cleverest 
women  in  town.  And  when  I 
say  this  I  mean  sensible,  too 
She  has  a  real  mind.  But  some¬ 
how  or  other,  she  doesn’t  take  to 
home  life.  The  meals  are 
never  right.  The  servants  do 
as  they  please — when  we  have 
any.  She  is  constantly  pre¬ 
paring  papers,  going  out  to 
literary  clubs  and  so  on.  But 
I  don’t  even  dare  to  bring 
home  a  friend  to  dinner,  not 
knowing  what  we  will  have  to 
eat.  In  short,  doctor,  my  wife 
apparently  thinks  that  home 
life  is  beneath  her.  I’m 
ashamed  of  the  way  the  house  is  run 
and  apparently  she  is  ashamed  of  me  to 
think  I’m  disturbed  about  it.” 

Dr.  Pruden  stroked  his  chin  softly. 

“  That’s  what  we  call  a  case  of  ef- 
feminitis  Americanis,”  he  said  facetious¬ 
ly.  “  I  used  to  think  there  was  no 
known  cure  for  it,  but — well,  maybe 
there  isn’t.  Of  course  you  understand,” 
he  said,  “  that  it  is  really  a  case  of  de¬ 
terioration,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  say  in 
your  wife’s  case,  of  misdirected  activity 
■ — to  put  it  mildly.” 

“How  do  you  mean?” 

“  Simply  this.  Whatever  woman  may 
become  in  the  future,  no  one  knows. 

But  at  present  her  proper  physiological 
mission  is  to  be  a  mother,  to  interest 
herself  in  the  details  of  a  household,  to 
cook,  to  sew,  and  mend ;  in  short,  to  oc¬ 
cupy  herself  with  all  of  those  apparent 
domestic  trivialities,  but  which  are  in 
reality  necessary  for  her  normal  func¬ 
tions.  Now,  whenever  she  shows  a 
distaste  for  these  things — thinks  herself 
above  them — discards  them  and  takes 
to  those  so-called  intellectual  activities, 
she  becomes  abnormal,  and  immediately 
begins  to  deteriorate.  Of  course  your 
wife  would  be  the  last  one  to  believe 
this.  She  would  passionately  resent  any 
such  statement.  But  when  we  come  to 
analyze  her  mental  processes — the  read¬ 
ing  of  papers  before  her  club,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  is  a  well  defined  form  of 
female  mental  degeneracy — and  ask 


THE  HAND  THAT  ROCKS  THE  CRADLE 


ourselves  what  results  she  is  accomplish¬ 
ing,  we  see  at  once  that  her  proper  func¬ 
tions  have  been  suspended.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say - ” 

“Wait  a  moment.  You  are  a  busi¬ 
ness  man.  Say  you  are  engaged  in  sell¬ 
ing  wool.  In  order  to  perfect  yourself 
in  your  business,  that  you  may  satisfy 
your  normal  functions  as  a  man,  you 
learn  all  you  can  about  sheep  and  their 
habits,  from  textbooks,  from  observa¬ 
tion,  from  talk.  Why?  Because  a 
knowledge  of  sheep  is  essential  to  your 
success,  and  your  success  is  nothing 
more  than  the  result  of  exercising  your 
heritage  as  a  human  being,  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  self.  Everything  is  subor¬ 
dinate  to  that.  Now  a  woman’s  physi¬ 
ological  function  is  just  as  clearly  de¬ 
fined  as  a  man’s.  Don’t  you  see,  there¬ 
fore,  that  when  she  departs  from  her 
regular  path  she  is  deteriorating?” 

“  Of  course.  But  how  can  this  be 
avoided  or  helped  ?  ” 

Danbar  in  his  excitement  leaned  for¬ 
ward,  and  doing  so  he  touched  once 
again  the  corner  of  the  dog’s  box.  She 
growled  ominously. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  her?”  he 
asked. 

The  doctor  smiled. 

“  There’s  nothing  particularly  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  her  now,”  he  replied.  “  You 
see  those  slippers  she’s  guarding  with 
so  much  jealous  care?  Well,  she  thinks 
they  are  puppies.  Until  she  had  them 
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she  was  miserable.  Now  she’s  all  right. 
That  frequently  happens  with  dogs,  you 
know.”  He  looked  significantly  at  Dan- 
bar.  “  An  idea  came  to  me  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  “  while  I  was  looking  at 
that  dog  and  thinking  about  her.  I’m 
mighty  glad  you  came  in.  Are  you 
willing  to  try  a  foolish  experiment?” 

“  I’m  willing  to  do  anything.” 

“  Do  you  think  I  could  meet  your 
wife  —  casually,  you  understand  - —  in¬ 
formally  ?  ” 

“  I  think  ,1  might  bring  it  about.” 

“  Well,  then,  just  listen  to  me.” 

*  *  * 

It  might  have  been  a  month  later  that 
one  afternoon  Danbar  walked  into  his 
home  and  upstairs  to  his  wife’s  sitting 
room.  He  discovered  her  writing  at 
her  desk. 

“  Busy,  my  dear,  as  usual  ?  ” 

“  Yes — my  correspondence  is  growing 
all  the  time.  What  is  that  package  in 
the  hall?” 

“  Oh,  that,”  he  said,  carelessly,  “  that 
reminds  me.  My  dear,  are  you  prepared 
to  do  me  a  favor?  I  know  you  are  aw¬ 
fully  busy.”  His  voice  was  soft  and 
pleasant.  He  got  the  package  and  was 
engaged  in  opening  it. 

“  I  hate  to  trouble  you  about  such  a 
small  matter,”  he  said,  “  but  one  of  the 
men  in  my  office — my  most  valuable 
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man — has  a  little  girl  in  the  hospital, 
and  I  wanted  to  send  her  something. 

Do  you  Lhinlc - ”  Here  he  opened  the 

contents  of  the  package,  “  you  could 
possibly  find  time  to  dress  this  doll  for 
me  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Danbar  got  up  from  the  desk. 
Her  eyes  fastened  fixedly  upon  this  new 
object,  with  its  beautiful  pink  cheeks, 
its  fluffy  hair,  its  baby  face. 

“  How  funny  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  That 
friend  of  yours — what’s  his  name  ? 
Doctor  Pruden — said  the  other  evening 
that  he  knew  I  would  just  love  a  doll 
if  I  had  one,  and  I  couldn’t  help  think¬ 
ing  afterward  what  a  silly  thing  to  say.” 

She  moved  toward  the  doll.  The 
color  came  to  her  face. 

“  What  a  dear  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  pas¬ 
sionately  clasping  the  inanimate  thing 
and  straining  it  to  her  breast.  The  tears 
came  to  her  eyes.  “  How  foolish  of 
me !  ”  she  murmured*  “  Dear  me,  I 
should  love  to  dress  it.” 

She  turned  almost  unconsciously  and 
closed  up  her  desk,  still  with  the  doll  in 
her  arms. 

“  Jack  !  I’m  a  fool !  ”  she  exclaimed 
again,  struggling  for  mastery. 

Danbar  laughed. 

“Nonsense!”  he  replied.  “We  are 
all  girls  and  boys,  aren’t  we  ?  But  you 
haven’t  answered  my  question.  Will 
you  do  me  that  favor  ?  ” 

In  reply  she  hugged  the  doll  tighter 
than  ever. 

“  Of  course  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  Oh, 
I  will  make  some  clothes  for  her,  and 
get  a  crib  and  just  have  the  loveliest 

time— only - ”  she  paused  and  looked 

at  him  ;  a  new,  strange  light  was  in  her 
eyes — “  you  can’t  have  her  back  !  ”  she 
exclaimed.  “  She  is  mine  !  ” 

And  her  delighted  husband,  seeing 
ahead  of  him  visions  of  a  new  life,  full 
of  hope  and  .promise,  replied,  “  Yes, 
dear — all  to  yourself,  to  do  just  as  you 
please  with.  Don’t  be  afraid.  I  won’t 
interfere !  Only,  I  declare,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  there  I  didn’t  know  but  you  were 
actually  going  to  show  your  teeth  and 
growl  at  me.”  Chesterton  Todd. 


Medical  Maxims 


NO  operation  is  without  dishonor,  ex¬ 
cept  in  its  own  clinic. 

The  path  of  physic  leads  but  to  the 
grave. 

Easy  money — see  appendix. 

Time  waits  for  no  prescription. 

Now  behold  three  things:  doctoring, 
nursing  and  nature  ;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  nature. 

Where  there’s  a  pill  there’s  a  pay. 


Mr.  Bird :  been  to  a  woman's  rights 

MEETING,  EH?  THE  NEXT  THING,  YOU’LL 
EXPECT  ME  TO  LAY  THE  EGGS  ! 


What  Every  Woman  Knows 

THAT  her  own  particular  husband  is 
not  so  large  hearted  and  generous 
as  the  husband  of  some  other  woman. 

That  her  present  gowns  are  wholly  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  occasion. 

That  a  trip  to  Europe  at  least  every 
other  year  is  necessary  to  maintain  her 
in  health. 

That  her  own  family  physician  is  the 
only  man  who  knows  anything  about 
medicine. 

That  it  is  a  great  mistake  not  to  buy 
a  new  motor  car  every  year. 

That  Salome  isn’t  so  bad  as  she 
thought  it  was  going  to  be. 
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FOR  A  GOOD  GIRL 


Summary  of  ihe  Morning  News 

(As  we  should  like  to  see  it.) 

HE  New  York  transportation  com¬ 
panies  met  in  conference  and 
agreed  to  give  the  people  largely  in¬ 
creased  facilities  and  better  service. 

The  stock  exchange  will  hereafter 
trade  only  securities  that  are  actually 
bought  and  sold. 

Klaw  &  Erlanger  retired  from  the 
theatrical  trust,  which  was  immediately 
disbanded. 

President  Taft’s  message  was  only 
about  a  page  of  letter  paper  in  length. 

A  prominent  and  wealthy  man  who 
committed  a  crime  yesterday  was  tried 
in  the  afternoon,  convicted  and  is  now 
in  jail. 


Congress  passed  a  law  that  in  case 
the  appropriations  hereafter  exceeded 
the  income  of  the  country  each  mem¬ 
ber  was  to  be  made  personally  responsi¬ 
ble. 

Several  New  York  excursion  boats 
known  by  the  authorities  to  be  unsafe 
were  burned  up  by  order  of  the  district 
attorney. 

Meals  will  hereafter  be  served  to 
school  children  who  are  not  properly 
nourished.  The  expense  will  be  in¬ 
curred  by  Trinity  parish. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  decided  that 
he  would  not  shoot  any  animals  in 
Africa,  but  would  be  satisfied  to  take 
their  photographs. 

The  income  tax  on  all  incomes  over 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  went  into  effect. 


The  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  has 
opened  a  school  of  courtesy  for  the  use 
of  its  employees. 

THE  wise  man  doesn’t  attempt  to  un¬ 
derstand  woman.  He  merely  strug¬ 
gles  to  get  along  with  her. 


“  BECAUSE  THAT'S  THE  BLUE  MOUSE/' 
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Whe^f  I  Think 


Everything  on  this  page  must  be  signed. 


Lincoln  Had  a  Good  Time 

IN  the  immense  volume  of  discourse 
about  Lincoln  with  which  the  coun¬ 
try  was  provided  last  month,  there  was 
one  point  that,  in  so  far  as  I  noticed, 
did  not  get  due  attention.  Nobody  had 
anything  to  say  about  the  fun  that  Lin¬ 
coln  had, — the  immense  satisfactions 
that  he  got  out  of  life.  It  has  been  a 
habit  to  think  of  him  as  a  man  of  sor¬ 
rows  (and  so  he  was)  ;  a  man  borne 
down  to  the  very  breaking  point  with 
the  huge  load  laid  upon  him ;  a  great 
sufferer  from  cares,  anxieties,  domestic 
trials,  bereavements  and  manifold  dis¬ 
tresses  too.  many  and  various  to  recount. 

So  he  was ;  but  if  anybody  is  sorry  for 
Lincoln  let  him  cheer  up  and  save  his 
grief  for  some  needier  object.  For 
Lincoln,  all  things  considered,  must 
have  had,  in  the  current  vernacular,  “  a 
wonderful  time.”  His  burdens  were 
enormous,  but  so  were  his  compensa¬ 
tions.  After  he  had  won  through  some 
very  grievous  trials  and  mental  disturb¬ 
ances  of  his  early  manhood,  his  path 
was  continually  upwards.  The  rise  was 
very  slow  at  first,  but  it  was  continuous. 
He  had  enormous  powers  of  mental  and 
spiritual  recuperation,  and  a  Heaven¬ 
sent  sense  of  humor  that  kept  his  spirit 
healthy.  His  mind  was  a  splendid 
kingdom,  his  heart  an  empire,  and  it 
is  inconceivable  that  they  did  not  both 
yield  him  a  continuous  tribute.  All  the 
time,  he  was  searching  for  truth  and 
finding  it,  and  there  is  no  greater  human 
delight  than  that.  His  stories  were 
packed  full  of  thought,  and  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  it.  There  must  have 
been  great  delight  in  imparting  such 
stories.  Of  course  he  enjoyed  them. 

He  was  enormously  burdened,  but  his 
strength  was  equal  to  the  load.  To 
carry  a  load  equal  to  his  strength  is 
what  every  strong  man  who  is  wise 
aspires  to.  That  is  not  hardship,  it  is 
the  fruition  of  life.  “  Rejoiceth  as  a 
strong  man  to  run  a  race,”  saith  the 
Scripture,  and  Lincoln  had  his  great 
moments  of  rejoicing.  Happiness  is  a 
state  of  mind.  Lincoln  had  his  full 
share  of  it.  It  is  intermittent  of  course, 
but  he  was  never  far  from  it  and  never 
long  shut  off  from  it.  Some  of  the  shal¬ 


lows  of  it  he  doubtless  missed,  but  he 
got  all  the  depths.  He  was  a  great 
lover  of  men,  h'e  harmed  no  one,  he 
had  enormous  opportunities  to  do  good 
to  men  and  he  used  them  all.  Happi¬ 
ness  ?  Of  course  he  had  it ! 

E.  S.  Martin. 

ts^T 

Worse  to  Come  ? 

WE  all  know  the  American  husband 
—some  millions  of  him — who 
realizes  that  his  wife  married  him  as  a 
matter  of  conquest.  This  conquest  will 
be  complete  when  she  becomes  a  voter. 
To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils.  While 
no  ordinary,  husband — however  cour¬ 
ageous  in  other  matters — would  ques¬ 
tion,  in  his  wife’s  presence,  the  mental 
superiority  of  woman,  yet  he  wonders 
how  she  evades  the  knowledge  that 
woman’s  suffrage  will  bring  political  dis¬ 
aster.  The  female  population  of  Eng¬ 
land  consists  chiefly  of  English  women. 
In  American  cities  it  consists  chiefly  of 
God  knows  what.  And  the  difference 
is  mighty.  The  vote  of  our  ignorant 
foreigners — often  for  sale — will  be  so 
augmented  as  to  become  invincible. 
Civic  reform  will  be  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned. 

However,  there  may  be  a  belief  that 
civic  reform  is  less  important — at  least 
for  domestic  peace — than  the  political 
advancement  of  our  owners. 

J.  A.  Mitchell. 


Restricted  Suffrage  for  Women 

1  THINK  more  women  and  fewer  men 
should  have  the  right  to  vote. 
Therefore,  let  us  give  the  suffrage  to  all 
women  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who 
themselves  pay  taxes  equal  to  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  they  spend  on  their, 
clothes.  This  would  bar  all  the  illiterate 
and  almost  all  the  fashionable  women. 
Then  if  the  educated  and  sensible  women 
would  combine  with  the  educated  and 
badly  dressed  men  to  take  the  vote  away 
from  all  men  who  could  not  read  or 
write,  and  from  all  men  who  spent  more 
than  ten  times  the  amount  of  their  taxes 
on  their  clothes,  we  might  have  a  truly 
intelligent  and  plainly  dressed  electorate. 


And  the  women,  bless  them,  would  either 
pay  more  taxes  or  spend  less  time  at  the 
dressmakers  and  milliners’  shops  which, 
in  either  case,  would  be  a  distinct  gain 
to  the  state.  James  S.  Metcalfe. 

Why  Not  Discriminate  ? 

INASMUCH  as  the  anti-suf- 
1  fragists  claim  to  have  a 
more  far-reaching  and  a  more 
searching  regard  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country  than  the 
suffragists,  and  inasmuch  as 
they  believe  that  those  women 
who  wish  to  vote  are  not  to  be  trusted 
with  such  a  sacred  function,  why  would 
it  not  be  possible  for  some  corporation 
lawyer  to  draw  a  sort  of  compromise 
bill  to  cover  the  whole  question? 

It  being  clear  that  all  women  should 
not  vote,  therefore,  we  should  discrim¬ 
inate.  But  how?  It  is  easy.  There  is 
no  better  way  than  to  give  the  vote  to 
the  women  who  do  not  want  it  and  deny 
it  those  who  have  tried  so  strenuously  to 
get  it.  This  would  lift  the  matter  clear 
out  of  all  considerations  of  sex  and  con¬ 
fine  it  solely  to  malefactors. 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 

The  Decay  in  Anxiety 

IF  all  the  people  who  have  originated 
or  promulgated  cures  for  fear  suc¬ 
ceed,  we  shall  be  soon  in  the  position  of 
having  nothing  to  be  anxious  about. 

Will  this  be  desirable? 

There  was  a  man  who  wouldn’t  go 
down  a  certain  pair  of  stairs  before 
eleven  in  the  morning;  another  who  was 
afraid  to  cross  the  river  on  a  ferryboat ; 
another  who  never  dared  to  leave  his 
house  for  fear  it  would  burn  down— 
and  so  on  through  a  long  list. 

Now,  these  are  improper  anxieties — 
they  proceed  from  pathological  condi¬ 
tions. 

But  are  there  proper  anxieties,  and 
should  they  be  kept  alive? 

A  person  in  a  Christian  Science 
Church  once  fainted  away  and  fell  to 
the  floor.  Several  people  looked  around 
but  no  one  offered  to  help.  No  one 
cared — or  dared — to  display  any  anxiety. 
Eventually  the  person  came  to,  and  with 
some  difficulty  got  out,  where  she  was 
helped  home  by  strangers  on  the  street. 

Of  course  she  was  to  blame.  She  had 
not  yet  reached  the  plane  of  thought 
where  she  was  conscious  that  fainting 
away  is  an  error  of  mortal  mind. 

But  when  all  the  world  gets  there — 
when  everyone  is  blissfully  unconscious 
of  suffering,  and  has  no  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  about  anything— what  will 
happen?  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
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Nearsighted  Mr.  Bug:  no  use  of  my  trying  to  caul 
UPON  the  fair  annabelle  to-night,  for  here's  the  foot¬ 
prints  OF  EVERY  CHAP  IN  TOWN. 


Which  Sex  ? 

Above  all,  let  us  refrain  from  unjust  criticism  of  the  sex  that 
has  made  us  the  nation  that  we  are. — Vogue. 

WHICH  sex  is  that?  Which  sex  has  made  us  the  nation 
that  we  are?  To  ask  the  question  is  enough;  it  needs 
no  answer.  Everybody  knows  offhand  that  it  has  taken  both 
sexes  to  make  us  a  nation,  and  that  it  always  has  taken,  and 
always  will  take,  both  sexes  to  accomplish  anything  that  will 
last  over  night. 


Oh,  Those  Irish 


Turks  and  Women 

A  WRITER  in  the  London  Daily  Mail  says  that  the  right 
to  vote  is  making  the  men  of  Turkey  “  reasonable  and 
comprehensible,”  but  no  one  has  yet  had  the  temerity  to  claim 
so  much  for  woman  suffrage  in  civilized  countries. 


Said  a  charm-ant  young 
lady  named  Wigger, 
“If  hats  are  made  very 
much  bigger. 

It’ll  kill  me,  I  know. 

To  ‘menage'  my  chapeau. 
So  that  I  may  continue 
de  rigger!  ” 


Shore  Lots 

CITTEMAN  :  Oh,  these  are  the  shore  lots  you 
advertised?  Well,  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
much  to  them. 

Boomley  :  Say,  you  want  to  come 
up  and  have  a  look  at  them  when 
the  tide’s  out ! 


“TV /HAT  kind  of  a  cow  is  that?” 

W  “  A  Fletcher  cow.  Chews 
her  food  before  swallowing.” 


if  the  thing  is  done  thoroughly  enough,  it  will 
remedy  itself. 

For  example,  it  is  only  half  the  battle  to  say 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  anxious  about  our  debts. 
When  the  cycle  is  completed,  and  our  creditors 
are  not  anxious  about  them — when  we  can  run 
up  as  many  bills  as  possible,  and  the  slightest 
intimation  on  our  part  to  the  creditor  is  met 
with  a  smile  of  protest  and  the  statement  that 
they  wouldn’t  think  of  troubling  us— for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
trouble — won’t  that  be  the  millenium? 

It  ought  to  be. 

Think  also  of  having  our  favorite  child  go 
wrong,  and  smile  as  we  hear  of  his  downfall. 

That  seems  to  be  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
new  thought.  Why  shrink  from  it  ? 

Thomas  L.  Masson. 


The  Rich  Miss  Hipp :  straight  hips  and  fish  tail  ef¬ 
fect?  WELL,  I  SUPPOSE  I’ve  GOT  TO  DO  IT  OR  DIE. 


Agitating  Possibility 

Wins  Contract  and  Bride. 

ARTIST  WHITE  TO  PAINT'  KENTUCKY  CAPITOL  AND 
MARRY  MISS  GEARY. 

— Headline  in  the  “  Sun." 
Will  he  be  going  to  paint  it  red,  may  be? 


WILLIAM  PRESS,  alias  Wolfsky,  and  Reuben  Wolfinsky- 
were  arrested  in  New  York  late  last  month  on  sus¬ 
picion  of  poisoning  horses.  There  was  no  malice  about  it : 
it  was  strictly  business.  The  method  was  to  poison  a  few 
horses  belonging  to  a  large  concern  and  then  make  the  con¬ 
cern  pay  tribute  to  have  the  rest  of  its  horses  left  alive.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  demonstrated  that  horse  insurance  was  necessary  and 
profitable  the  promoters  had  little  trouble — so  the  papers  say — 
in  extending  their  business. 
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What  Mr.  Fitch  Doesn’t  Know  About  Bachelors 


ONCERNING  femininity  and  things  feminine 
Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  has  shown  that  he  has  an 
exhaustive  knowledge.  In  “The  Bachelor,” 
as  in  his  other  plays,  he  shows  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  thoroughly  male  and  masculine  char¬ 
acter  that  his  knowledge  is  either  limited  or 
that  his  hand  is  inexpert.  Almost  all  of  Mr. 
Fitch’s  women,  from  society  leader  to  servant- 
maid,  have  been  portrayed  with  a  fidelity 
which  makes  them  recognizable  and  dramati¬ 
cally  interesting  as  types  of  our  time.  But  from  the  large 
number  of  plays  he  has  written  it  is  difficult  to  recall  a  single 
male  character  who  was  not  either  commonplace  or  defective 
in  manly  qualities. 


There  are  four  male  characters  in  “The  Bachelor.”  One, 
the  friend  of  the  hero,  is  simply  a  dramatic  necessity,  there¬ 
fore  colorless,  and  may  be  dismissed  without  comment.  An¬ 
other  is  a  fresh  office-boy,  of  the  kind  usually  portrayed  on 
the  stage,  and  who  would  last  in  any  well-conducted  place  of 
business  just  about  long  enough  to  get  his  hat  and  coat  and 
be  thrown  out  the  office  door.  The  brother  of  the  heroine, 
who  is  essential  to  the  plot,  is  a  more  important  study,  and  Mr. 
Fitch  has  seen  fit,  entirely  without  cause,  to  make  him  a 
young  cad.  His  blunders,  which  make  the  plot,  might  easily 
have  been  confined  to  the  mistaken  chivalry  of  extreme  youth 
without  being  tainted  with  cheap  selfishness,  thereby  spoiling 
what  might  have  been  an  attractive  picture  of  brother-and- 
sister  devotion.  This  would  have  been  at  least  equally  true 
to  life,  would  have  removed  an  unpleasant  streak  from  the 
play  and  might  have  served  as  the  basis  for  considerably  more 
humor. 

The  title-role,  played  in  distinct  and  clean-cut  fashion  by 
Mr.  Charles  Cherry,  is  that  of  a  bachelor  of  very  weak  and 
foggy  characteristics.  Good  authority  says  that  all  the  world 
loves  a  lover,  but  no  one  loves  a  lover  who  hasn’t  the  wit  or 
the  manly  mind  to  decide  that  he  is  a  lover.  Even  for  comedy 
purposes — and  “The  Bachelor”  is  the  lightest  kind  of  light 
comedy — a  Wall  street  broker  and  man  of  the  world  who  is 
in  love  with  his  stenographer  and  has  to  be  knocked  in  the 
head  to  realize  the  fact,  is  a  little  too  far  out  of  drawing  to 
be  effective. 
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But  the  women  rescue  the  comedy  and 
give  it  its  main  interest.  The  plot  is  a 
thin  one  and  keeps  going  back  over  itself 
both  in  incident  and  speech,  like  a 
phonograph  that  slips  its  needle,  to  make 
the  piece  last  out  the  required  three 
acts.  It  has  a  good  many  laughs,  many 
of  them  supplied  by  the  admirable  work 
of  Miss  Janet  Beecher  as  a  Scandinavian 
maid-of-all-work  in  the  flat  of  the  hero¬ 
ine's  family.  The  stenographer  on  whom 
the  affections  of  the  hero  finally  settle 
definitely  is  made  charming,  original  and 
piquante  by  Miss  Ruth  Maycliffe,  whose 
toes  twiddled  so  delightfully  in  “  Girls.” 
Miss  Blessing  was  her  conventional  but 
truthfully  depicted  mother. 

“The  Bachelor”  is  far  front  profound, 
is  quite  funny  and  fits  well  into  the 
boudoir-like  coziness  of  Maxine  Elliott's 
Theatre. 

A  Badly  Abused  Word 

Linguistically  the  French 

are  in  some  respects  our  su¬ 
periors.  Their  language  lends  it¬ 
self  to  some  fine  social 
distinctions  which  ours 
completely  ignores.  For 
instance,  their  “madame” 
recognizes  the  uncertainty 
about  a  lady’s  marital 
status  which  we  frequent¬ 
ly  feel  but  have  no  way  of 
expressing.  Their  “ar¬ 
tiste  ”  also  embodies  our 
poor  “  actress,”  and  saves 
that  term  from  the  re¬ 
proach  which  has  fallen 
upon  it  in  English.  We 
seem  to  have  no  word  to 
distinguish  the  respectable 
and  self-respecting  woman 
of  the  stage,  eminent  in  her  art  and 
above  reproach  in  her  private  life,  from 
the  ladies  who,  when  found  drunk  in  the 
gutter  or  engaged  in  some  other  scandal¬ 
ous  and  unlawful  adventure,  and  lined 
up  before  the  police  lieutenant,  invari¬ 
ably  give  their  occupation  as  “actress.” 
In  the  theatre  itself  every  female  person, 
even  though  she  be  no  more  intellectual 
or  artistic  than  the  pin-headedest  chorus- 
girl  in  the  back  row,  or  the  animated 
clothes-horse  called  a  “show-lady,”  de¬ 
scribes  herself  as  an  “actress.”  Every 
woman  who  appears  discreditably  in  di¬ 
vorce  or  other  court  proceedings  has  a 
ten-to-one  chance  of  being  called  “  ac¬ 
tress  ”  by  the  newspapers,  whether  she 
ever  placed  foot  on  the  stage  or  not.  And 
pulpit  enemies  of  the  theatre  revel  in 
giving  the  misused  word  a  kick  on  its 
downward  career.  As  a  definitive  term 
“  actress  ”  seems  to  have  lost  its  value. 
Up  to  present  writing  none  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  improvers  has  been  able  to  sug¬ 


gest  another  which  shall  supply  the  mean¬ 
ing  it  formerly  had. 

Mr.  Henry  James  on  the  Stage 

rARVELOUS  as  it.  may 
seem,  Mr.  Henry  James's 
English  put  into  the 
Lmouths  of  stage  char¬ 
acters  to  be  spoken 
was  not  entirely 
unintelligible.  In 
fact,  some  of  his  sentences  in  “  Disen¬ 
gaged,”  as  performed  by  Dorothy  Don¬ 
nelly  and  a  clever  company  at  a  recent 
matinee,  were  quite  terse  and  pithy.  In 
his  later  writings  Mr.  James  so  rarely 
makes  the  mistake  of  using  a  simple  sen¬ 
tence,  where  he  can  elaborate  a  com¬ 
plicated  and  involved  one,  that  this  must 
have  come  as  a  shock  to  those  in  the 
audience  who  know  him  only  through  his 
more  recent  books.  More  than  that, 
some  of  his  lines  and  situations  caused 
actual  laughter.  And  it  must  be  ad- 


New  Woman  Hen:  hey!  what’s  that? 

mitted  that  his  characters,  all  moving  in 
upper  English  society,  were  persons  of 
good  manners  and  correct  speech.  They 
were  not  at  all  given  to  the  slang  which  is 
epidemic  in  those  circles,  and  it  is  not 
unsafe  to  say  that  every  word  they  ut¬ 
tered  could  be  found  in  even  the  most 
conservative  of  English  dictionaries. 

For  his  comedy  construction  Mr. 
James,  curious  to  relate,  seems  to  have 
gone  to  that  school  of  trivial  French 
farce  which  joys  in  having  its  char¬ 
acters  continually  going  off  the  stage 
only  to  reappear  with  equal  frequency 
in  unexpected  places  at  unexpected  mo¬ 
ments.  This  method  works  better  in 
pieces  of  the  slap-stick  variety  than  in 
polite  comedy  and  has  rather  a  bewilder¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  spectator.  In  fact,  al¬ 
most  up  to  the  final  curtain,  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  exactly  what  all  the 
apparently  unnecessary  complications 
really  meant. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Miss  Don¬ 
nelly’s  creditable  resurrection  of  “  Dis¬ 


engaged  ”  from  Mr.  James’s  past,  a 
more  recent  dramatic  child  of  his  brain 
has  been  heard  in  London.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  critics  seem  to  have  received  much 
the  same  impression  of  the  later  work  as 
is  recorded  in  this  summary  of  the 
earlier  one. 

It  would  be  less  disappointing,  per¬ 
haps,  if  Mr.  James  is  going  to  write  for 
the  stage  that  he  should  blaze  out  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  trail  than  hamper  himself  with 
traditions  in  which  he  is  not  well  versed. 

Grand-Operatic  Realism 

N  the  first  scene  of  “  La 
Princesse  d’Auberge,” 
the  recent  musical  nov¬ 
elty  at  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein's  Manhattan 
Opera  House,  the  place 
represented  is  a  public 
square  in  Brussels.  To 
make  the  scene  realistic  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  passing  to  and  fro  of  chorus  peo¬ 
ple  dressed  to  represent  citizens,  house¬ 
wives,  laborers,  artisans,  etc.,  going 
about  their  affairs.  Into  the  square 
comes  one  of  the  principal  characters,  a 
charming  and  high-priced  soprano,  who 
proceeds  in  more  or  less  elaborate  song 
to  express  her  thoughts,  her  aspirations, 
her  life  history,  or  something  equally 
important.  Eut  the  busy  passers-by  are 
apparently  either  deaf,  or  blind,  or  both, 
because  they  pay  absolutely  no  attention 
to  this  fine  musical  performance,  which 
is  part  of  the  entertainment  for  which  a 
large  audience  has  paid  good  prices  to 
witness. 

The  charming  soprano  is  shortly  joined 
in  this  public  place  by  a  valuable  tenor, 
who  also  pours  out  some  of  his  thoughts, 
etc.,  in  musical  numbers.  Then  the  two 
engage  in  a  highly  animated  conversa¬ 
tion,  singing  at  the  tops  of  their  voices. 
But  the  callous  Brusselians,  or  Bruxel¬ 
lois,  or  Brussels  sprouts,  or  whatever 
the  inhabitants  of  Brussels  call  them¬ 
selves,  still  pay  absolutely  no  attention 
to  the  charms  of  the  singing  or  the  vo¬ 
ciferous  exchange  of  personal  confi¬ 
dences  between  the  two  persons  they  are 
constantly  passing. 

If  this  is  realism,  the  people  of  Brus¬ 
sels  must  be  very  different  from  those 
of  New  York  or  any  other  large  city. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  high- 
priced  soprano  and  a  valuable  tenor  com¬ 
ing  into  Herald  Square  or  Longacre  and 
engaging  in  a  very  audible  musical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  their  private  affairs  without 
their  arresting  the  attention  of  passers- 
by,  being  immediately  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  and  eventually  being  lugged  off 
to  the  station-house  for  disorderly  con¬ 
duct.  But  in  Brussels  and  in  grand  opera 
things  are  evidently  different.  Metcalfe . 
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Shall  Women  Vote  ? 

The  Important  Question  Settled  at  Last 

AFTER  reading  the  following  com¬ 
munications,  all  doubt  as  to  the 
justice  and  general  desirability  of  women 
voting  should  at  once  be  removed. 
Dear  Life: 

I  think  it  would  be  just  lovely  to  vote, 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  the  privi¬ 
lege  has  been  denied  us  so  long.  I  am 
not  quite  twenty-one  yet,  but  I  will  be 
next  year,  and  I  have  often  been  awfully 
interested  in  some  of  the  questions  dear 
papa  talks  over  with  his  men  friends 
when  he  has  them  to  dinner.  Papa  is 
delighted  that  I  take  such  an  interest  in 
the  government  of  our  country,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  he  would  approve  of  vot¬ 
ing  if  I  should  ask  him.  It  would  be  so 
nice  to  have  something  real  interesting 
to  do  besides  playing  golf  and  seeing 
football  games.  Besides,  if  we  had  can¬ 
didates  each  one  of  them  could  have 
different  colors,  and  I  should  think  it 
might  be  very  exciting.  Of  course  I 
should  have  voted  for  Mr.  Taft,  because 
he  has  a  daughter  in  college,  and  we 
college  girls  ought  to  stick  together.  It 
would  be  awfully  good  fun  to  stand  in 
line  at  the  booth — I  believe  that’s  what 
they  call  it — and  wave  our  colors  while 
we  waited.  Won’t  you  do  what  you  can 
for  us  ?  Cordially  yours, 

Dollie  Van  Bull. 


Dear  Life  : 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Dames, 
the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  it 
makes  my  blood  boil  when  I  think  that 
the  sacred  privilege  of  the  ballot  is  de¬ 
nied  to  me.  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  this 
country  is  on  the  brink  of  a  mighty  revo¬ 
lution.  Unless  we  get  our  privileges, 
there  is  going  to  be  real  trouble  abroad. 
Things  will  never  be  any  better  than 
Ihey  are,  with  the  men  in  charge.  I 
have  lived  with  several  of  them  and 
know  what  they  are.  Although  they  all 
left  me,  before  they  did  so  they  com¬ 
mitted  the  most  awful  crimes  !  Coming 
home  late  at  night,  tracking  mud  all 
over,  and  indulging  in  that  vicious  curse, 
the  serpent  Rum.  If  I  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  voting,  I  would  make  them  stand 
around,  I  can  tell  you.  I  have  been 
longing  all  my  life  to  go  on  the  stump. 

Yours  vehemently, 

Susan. 


SOME  women  resemble  angels  only 
because  they  are  continually  harp- 
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A  Composite  Singer 

THERE  used  to  be  a  mania  for  print¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  photographs  on  top  of 
one  another  and  calling  the  result  a 
composite.  So  we  had  composite 
statesmen,  clergymen,  artists,  athletes, 
assassins — what  not.  Being  everything 
in  general  they  looked  like  nothing  in 
particular.  Two  negatives  may  make  an 
affirmative  in  grammar,  but  in  photog¬ 
raphy,  no. 

Try  to  arrive  at  the  look  of  an  eclec¬ 
tic  poet  and  what  happens?  Shake¬ 
speare’s  bald  dome  shines  through  Ra¬ 
cine’s  flood  of  curls;  Dante’s  hook  nose 
is  annulled  by  Verlaine’s  scoop ;  Poe's 
sickly  moustache  shadows  Goethe’s  lip  ; 
Shelley’s  cheeks  are  lost  in  Swinburne's 
disconsolate  whiskers  and  those  in  the 
flood  of  Bryant’s  beard  which  hides 
Byron’s  lyrical  collar,  while  Walt  Whit¬ 
man’s  swelling  thorax  wars  with  Pope’s 
corseted  ribs.  The  result  is  not  compo¬ 
sition,  but  cancellation. 

How  much  better  if  one  might  really 
compose  by  selection  and  elimination, 
taking  the  best  of  the  best,  and  making 
a  better  than  best. 

I  have  often  bewailed  our  inability  to 
correct  the  drawing  and  anatomy  of 
some  of  our  operatic  queens.  Now  I 
am  tormented  by  a  desire  to  compose  a 
new  star  out  of  the  star  dust  of  the 
whole  galaxy.  What  a  soprano  we  could 
make — if  we  could. 

Mr.  Henderson,  the  critic  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  once  complained  that  while 
Tetrazzini  sang  her  downward  runs 
superbly,  she  sang  her  upward  runs  in 
such  a  fashion  that  if  she  were 
in  a  conservatory  she  would  be 
refused  a  diploma.  Little  if  any 
fault  has  ever  been  found  with 
Mme.  Sembrich’s  vocalism  north 
or  south  bound.  Now  if — but 
wait. 

Several  critics  avowed  that 
while  Mary  Garden's  physique 
was  a  feast  for  the  eyes,  her 
high  notes  gave  them  the  earache. 

They  usually  say  that,  though 
Emma  Eames’  bqauty  fires  the 
blood,  her  vocal  and  dramatic 
work  brings  icicles  to  the  brow. 

They  complained  that  while 
Calve’s  interpretation  of  “  Car¬ 
men  ”  was  dramatically  thrill¬ 
ing,  her  impersonation  was  about 
fifty  pounds  too  heavy.  Cava- 


lieri’s  gracile  charm  has  led  the  music 
critics  to  refer  her  to  the  art  critics, 
since  they  have  found  her  musical  be¬ 
havior  faulty. 

Now  suppose — alas,  we  can  only  sup¬ 
pose — that  we  were  permitted  by  the 
anti-vivisection  league  and  the  grafter's 
union  to  dissect  and  analyze,  then  syn¬ 
thesize  and  reassemble  the  choicest  traits 
of  each  of  the  cohort  of  geniuses  at  the 
two  opera  houses.  It  were  a  consum¬ 
mation  devoutly  to  be  wished  !  As  Omar 
might  have  said  : 

Ah,  love,  could  you  and  I  with  fate  conspire 

To  grasp  this  cast  of  characters  entire, 
Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits,  and  then 

Remold  it  nearer  to  our  heart’s  desire? 

For  instance,  to  compose  a  ravishing 
ragout  of  vocalism?  Take  five  golden 
bead-chains  of  Tetrazzini’s;  five  pearly 
cadenzas  of  Sembrich’s ;  add  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  Destinn’s  dramatic  recitation, 
Fremstad’s  warm  human  tones,  Bressler- 
Gianoli's  middle  voice,  and  a  mixture  of 
the  poignant  notes  of  Schumann-Heink’s 
lower  voice  with  Louise  Homer’s  deep 
contralto.  Stir  and  knead  this  mixture 
till  it  is  perfectly  blended,  then  pour 
it  into  a  form  composed  of  the  best  por¬ 
tions  of  Farrar  and  Cavalieri  with  the 
grace  of  Garden. 

Now  there  is  a  singer  as  is  a  singer. 

The  same  method  could  be  applied  to 
the  men  with  profit.  Take  Caruso’s  top 
notes  and  Bonci's  art,  Zenatello’s  fire 
and  Erik  Schmedes’  heroic  frame  with 
Dalmores’  gift  of  characterization, 
Dufranne’s  mellowness  and  Renauds 
dramatic  genius — then  where  would  your 
critics  be  ?  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
that  they  would  still  find  plenty  of  fault, 
since  no  combination  would  suit  every¬ 
body,  for  there  are  nearly  as  many  ome¬ 
lettes  as  there  are  eggs,  and  ears  have 
their  individualities  as  well  as  voices. 

— Rupert  Hughes. 


EGGS  WHILE  I  AM  AT  THE  MOTHERS  MEETING. 
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THE  NEW  KINDERGARDEN  GAME  “  SUFFRAGETY ' 

“train  up  a  child  in  the  way  (s)he  should  go;  and  when  (s)he  IS  OLD  (s)HE'WILL  not. depart  from  it" 


Modem  Improvements 

AS  we  look  back  over  the  past,  one  of  the  things  that  strikes 
us  about  the  great  men  is  that  they  did  not  have  any 
of  the  modern  advantages. 

Plato,  for  example,  did  not  go  through  Harvard.  Julius 
Ctesar  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  our  up  to  date  system 
of  making  brigadier-generals.  Think  of  what  Hannibal  could 
have  done  if  he  had  only  the  advice  of  Leonard  Wood  !  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther  had  to  struggle  along  as  best  he  could  without 
knowing  anything  about  Christian  Science.  Machiavelli  had 
no  Tammany  Hall.  Benjamin  Franklin  had  to  start  his  paper 
without  going  through  the  Cornell  department  of  journalism. 
Lincoln  had  no  Henry  James  to  guide  him  in  the  formation  of 
a  style.  And  Charles  Darwin,  in  his  experiments  with  Nature, 
had  to  struggle  along  as  best  he  could  without  a  Rockefeller 
Institute. 

What  might  they  have  accomplished  had  they  only  lived 
to-day ! 


The  Girl  Who  is  Finished 


A  NATIONAL  society  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  young  girls  who  have  finished  their  education 
and  have  not  yet  been  fallen  in  love  with,  ought  to  be  started 
at  once. 

Everything  has  been  learned  that  is  worth  while  knowing. 
She  waits,  like  a  trim  yacht  in  the  doldrums,  not  knowing 
which  way  the  wind  is  going  to  blow. 

All  is  calm  and  monotonous,  for  nothing  is  worse  than 


suspense.  To  acquire  a  proficiency  in  any  one  direction  might 
be  fatal,  for  when  a  young  girl  becomes  a  specialist  in  any 
one  direction,  her  matrimonial  chances  are  gone.  Her  main 
business  is  to  keep  herself- as  useless  as  possible  until  the  right 
man  comes  along. 

THE  F- - s  had  taken  a  baby  to  raise.  A  certain  Dutch 

friend  of  F’s  on  hearing  of  it  said:  “Veil,  Meester 

F - ,  I  hear  you  haf  daken  a  poy  to  raise.  Yes,  ver’  goot. 

Ven  you  dake  a  baby  you  haf  some  ghoice,  but  ven  you  haf 
a  baby  you  dake  shust  vot  you  can  git.” 
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From  Headquarters 

To  the  Editor  of  Life: 

Sir: — I  am  taking  advantage  of  your  gener¬ 
ous  proposition  for  a  “woman’s  number”  to  be¬ 
speak  your  friendship  and  sympathy  for  a  much 
misjudged  and  afflicted  group  of  people.  Your 
splendid  and  effective  fight,  waged  in  behalf  of 
the  “  puir  beasties,”  emboldens  me  to  present 
this  new  cause  for  your  powerful  consideration. 

The  oppressed  and  down-trodden,  for  whom  I 
ask  your  favor,  are  the  women  of  the  four  suf¬ 
frage  states.  In  a  short  article  it  is  impossible 
to  paint  adequately  our  sufferings.  We  are 
written  about,  and  talked  about,  and  preached 
and  prayed  about.  We  are  interviewed  early  in 
the  morning,  late  at  night  and  “between  meals.” 
We  are  subject  to  every  prejudiced  journalist, 
every  foreign  traveler,  every  passing  tourist. 

Here  are  some  of  the  intelligent  requests 


To  Vote  or  Not  to  Vote? 

That  is  The  Question 

Life’s  Readers  Express  Themselves  on  Woman  Suffrage 


made  of  us :  A  telegram  from  a  great  daily, 
“  Wire  in  ten  words  what  was  the  effect  of 
the  woman’s  vote  in  the  last  election  upon  drunk¬ 
enness.”  Another,  “Please  reply  by  return  mail 
answering  these  questions :  ‘  How  old  is  the 
average  woman  voter  who  took  part  in  the  last 
election?  ’  ‘How  did  the  mother  vote,  how  did 
the  business  woman  vote ;  did  sons  vote  with 
their  mothers  or  their  fathers ;  did  the  ‘  smart 
set’  vote;  did  the  church  woman  vote?”  etc., 
ad  infinitum  ad  nauseum.  This  is  a  favorite 
question — mind,  all  these  from  intelligent  (?) 
people  or  publications:  “How  many  women 
voting  at  the  last  election  were  divorced?” 
Others :  “  Do  the  women  who  vote  have  chil¬ 

dren?  Can  they  read  and  write?  Do  they  go 
to  church?  Do  they  ever  keep  house?  ”  etc. 

The  acme  is  reached,  however,  by  the  long 
lists  of  printed  questions,  which  we  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  answer,  always  by  “return  mail,”  no 


“postage  enclosed!  ”  Some  of  these  lists  would 
make  an  angel  weep.  “Do  the  women  of  the 
suffrage  states  wear  divided  skirts  upon  all  oc¬ 
casions?”  was  one  of  the  latest  from  a  circu¬ 
lar  containing  twenty  questions.  Another:  “Do 
husbands  spend  their  evenings  out  in  the  states 
where  women  vote?”  The  only  question  which 
has  not  been  propounded  is  that  famous  one 
which  Artemus  Ward  claimed  was  asked,  when 
he  applied  for  charity,  “  Air  you  male  or  female, 
and  if  so,  how  long  have  you  ‘  ben  ’  so?  ” 

Good  Life,  Just  Life,  Powerful  Life.  Will 
you  not  take  up  this  crusade?  Will  you  not  pub¬ 
lish  and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  we  are  nor¬ 
mal  women — that  we  vote  to  be  sure,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  our  laws ;  that  it  is  a  simple  process, 
exactly  like  going  to  the  play,  the  opera  or  the 
post-office,  just  as  formal,  just  as  peaceful,  just 
as  innocent.  We  do  not  live  in  trees  nor  ,te- 
( Continued  on  page  409) 
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Sole  Agents 
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Boys’  Department 

Spring  and  Summer  Styles  in  Clothing, 
Furnishings,  Hats  and  Shoes. 

Exclusive  Patterns— High  Class  Work¬ 
manship.  Moderate  Prices. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue . 
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{Continued  from  page  406) 

3ees.  We  wear  clothes,  not  divided  skirts  nor 
!j  rousers,  but  Directoire  gowns  and  “Merry 
•Vidow  ”  hats.  We  are  born,  we  marry,  we  die, 
ust  as  you  do.  We  have  children— yes,  we  even 
iio  so  far  as  to  have  grand-children,  the  finest 
n  the  land !  (photographs  to  substantiate  this 
assertion  will  be  submitted  if  required). 

We  keep  house,  we  go  to  church,  we  drive  auto 
;ars,  we  play  “bridge,”  we  try  to  befriend  and 
-•Mother”  the  many  ill  and  helpless  people 
\  you  send  us,  we  are  handsome  and  plain  and 
j  foolish  and  wise,  after  the  same  fashion  as  the 
I  wives  and  daughters  of  the  readers  of  Life. 

|  ‘  World  without  end  ”  ! 

L  Xo.  We  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  women 
|  you  know,  but  the  strange  fact  about  it  all,  and 
j  one  which  has  never  dawned  upon  an  enlightened 
rpublic,  is  that  the  distinction  is  in  the  men  of 
the  suffrage  States.  These  splendid,  brawny,  big- 
hearted  American  gentlemen  who  are  “  winning 
I  the  West”  have  a  curiously  chivalrous  idea 
j  which  is,  that  they  prefer  to  have  the  mothers 
iof  their  sons  and  daughters  classed  as  citizens, 
Lather  than  as  “criminals,  paupers  and  idiots”! 

Sarah  S.  Platt  Decker. 

k  Denver,  Colo. 

A  Club  Well  Worth  While 

[To  the  Editor  of  Life: 

Sir: — Nine  years  ago  I  was  one  of  seventeen 
jwomen  who  formed  this  club.  We  are  not  a 
“Woman’s  Suffrage”  organization,  or  a  “Vil¬ 
lage  Improvement  ”  society,  as  so  many  who 
'call  themselves  “cltibs”  are.  We  are  organ¬ 
ized  to.  secure  for  our  323  members  a  higher 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  condition  in 
1  which  to  live.  We  meet  twice  a  month,  from 
October  to  May  inclusive,  and  devote  one  month 
Mo  the  earnest  study  of  the  following  subjects: — 
Civics,  literature,  history,  education,  art,  Bible 
I  study,  household  economics,  nature  study.  Our 
I  two  meetings  are  addressed  by  experts  in  their 
subjects,  and  the  club  members  study  together 

rat  other  times  during  the  month. 

I  have  written  this  description  of  our  club 
)  life  better  to  emphasize  the  great  work  we  have 
Ijdone  for  our  city  in  its  fight  against  tuberculosis. 

I  A  Tuberculosis  Society  was  formed  last 
spring.  They  worked  all  summer  and  in  the  fall 
were  about  out  of  funds.  So  our  club  decided  to 
have  what  is  called  a  “Tag  Day.”  Ours  was 
i  conducted  along  very  careful  lines,  only  older 
'  ladies,  accompanied  by  young  ladies  ( no  chil¬ 
dren),  being  stationed  in  our  banks,  large  stores, 
'  railroad  stations,  and  going  to  the  mills  at  the 
j  noon  hour — from  nine  A.  M.  until  about  five 
P.  M.,  when  our  tags  were  all  sold.  We  earned 
Ss.iio.oo  for  our  Tuberculosis  Society.  Much 
more  could  have  been  collected  in  the  little  red 
Jt  boxes  had  we  provided  more  tags.  Because  of 
I  our  work,  together  with  the  Tuberculosis  So- 
I  ciety,  two  nurses  hav.e  visited  the  poor  patients 
P  in  town,  and  by  their  expert  care  and  the  milk, 
l,  eggs  and  clothing  bought  by  the  money,  have 
j  helped  many  on  to  recovery,  have  indirectlv 
}  helped  our  city  and  state,  and,  in  fact,  our  whole 
country — all  this  done  in  a  quiet,  lady-like  man- 
|  ner.  This  one  club  has  been  worth  while,  has 
it  not? 

(Mrs.)  Philip  C.  Sheldon,  President. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

A  Plea  for  More  Confidence 

1  To  the  Editor  of  Liff.  : 

1  Sir: — We  are  an  anti-suffragette,  but  believe 
that  the  right  of  confidence  between  husband 
I  and  wife  is  a  question  of  vital  importance.  A 
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1  Not  for  the  fingers  alone ,  but  for  the  heart  and  the 
imagination  —  my  Baldwin  /  ”  de  Pachmann. 


The  emotional  capacity  of  the  Baldwin  tone  and  its  exquisitely  accurate 
action  have  made  this  piano  the  idol  of  the  great  Chopinist,  of  Pugno,  of 
Sembrich  —  of  artists  and  gifted  amateurs  on  two  continents. 

EVERYWHERE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  at  the  Baldwin  dealers,  or  in  the 
exclusive  Baldwin  salesrooms  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  St.  Louis, 
Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Denver  and  San  Francisco,  you  may  hear  this  indi¬ 
vidual  piano.  For  the  catalogue  and  full  information  — write  the  nearest  office. 


Grand  Prix 
Paris,  1900 


®f >e  3iallrtmn  Company 

CINCINNATI 


The  Grand  Prize 
St.  Louis,  1904 


Have  you  ever  seen  the  full 
orchestral  score  of  a  great  opera  ? 

Every  page  is  devoted  to  one 
line  of  music.  Violins,  cellos,  horns 
—  all  the  instruments  are  given  staves 
by  themselves.  And  what  genius  must 
combine  these  multiple  parts  in  one  harmonic  whole ! 

If  we  could  take  you  through  that  vast  artistic  concern,  the  Baldwin 
piano  plant,  you  would  witness  the  development  of  a  masterpiece  along 
•similar  lines.  The  perfection  of  every  detail  in  the  complex  organization 
of  the  instrument  is  specialized.  The  cutting  and  seasoning  of  the  woods; 
the  selection,  indifferent  to  cost,  of  the  materials  of  each  mechanism;  the 
finished  skill  applied  to  fashioning  each  part  from  special  patterns. 

The  uniting  of  all  these  factors  by  men  with  the  temperament  and  talent 
necessary  \o  stamp  with  character  the  work  as  a  whole  produces  that  highly 
improved* instrument  —  THE  BALDWIN  PIANO. 


man  and  woman  enter  into  the  holy  bonds  of 
wedlock.  He  considers  that  she  is  both  physical¬ 
ly  and  mentally  adapted  to  bear  him  children,  to 
entertain  his  guests ;  in  fact,  to  manipulate  the 
entire  working  of  a  household :  but  he  thinks 
she  lacks  the  requisite  mental  calibre  to  compre¬ 
hend  his  business  life.  So  he  deliberately  and 
systematically  envelopes  her  in  a  garment  of 
ignorance.  The  husband  dies  suddenly  and 
upon  the  wife  falls  the  full  weight  of  the  blow. 
There  is  no  will,  and  claims  upon  the  deceased's 
estate  present  themselves  with  vampire  voracity. 

The  wife,  with  a  feeling  of  trembling  and 
dread,  beholds  the  task  before  her.  And  when 
“  Dame  Grundy  ”  hears  the  state  of  affairs,  hovr 
quickly  wags  the  tongue  of  slander. 

(Continued  on  page  41 1) 
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Hdccrdzy  &  Adat'diy 

NAIAD  -^^0^ 

'Tor  JDisliucliou 

Tor  jSiuctrluess 

Tor  Cor reduce# 

Tor 

Ttederiul Superiority 

Tu  TcsAiouecJole  Toolweccv 

ODORLESS  HYGIENIC 

DRESS  SHIELD 

Supreme  in 

Beauty,  Quality  and  Cleanliness 

Absolutely  Free  From  Rubber, 

Sulphur  and  Poisonous  Cement 

Can  be  Sterilized,  Washed  and  Ironed.  Guarantee  with  every  pair.  All 
styles  and  sizes.  At  the  stores  or  sample  pair  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

The  C.  E.  CONOVER  CO.,  Mfrs.,  101  FranKlin  St.,  N.  Y. 
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VIYELLA 


ii 


FLANNEL 


Spring  Designs  for  1909 


New  Designs  for  Southern  Wear 

FOR 

Golf,  Tennis,  Automobiling 


“Viyella”  can  be  obtained  at  all  leading 
Retail  and  Men’s  Furnishing  Stores. 


DOES  NOT  SHRINK 
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THE  LAST  STRAW 

“  MA,  CARRY  ME  !  99 


TEN  LIMITED,  conducted  parties  to 

r  ¥  ID  r\T>IT  in  April,  May,  June,  July.  Everything  First 
VXNVfE  Class.  “Old  World  Tourist  Guide"  Free. 

;>E  POTTER  TOURS,  32  Broadway,  N.  Y.  (30thYear. 


To  Vote  or  Not  to  Vote  ? 


( Continued  from  page  409) 

How  easy  it  is  to  accuse  the  wife  of  extrava¬ 
gance.  No  virtue,  no  prudence,  no  caution,  no 
generosity  can  protect  the  wife  from  misrepre¬ 
sentation. 

Her  conduct  is  misunderstood  by  weak  intel¬ 
lects,  and  by  those  who  only  see  a  part  of  it, 
and  hastily  form  a  judgment  of  the  whole.  How 
different  a  situation  might  we  present  had  the 
husband  devoted  a  few  moments  every  day  in 
explaining  his  business  life.  There  are  excep¬ 
tions  in  this  matter  of  marital  confidence,  as  in 
all  other  vital  questions.  Still,  daily  we  view  the 
lamentable  confusion  of  unsettled  affairs. 

(Mrs.)  Louise  A.  Larked. 

New  York. 

The  Social  Evil 

To  the  Editor  of  Life: 

Sir: — I  am  very  sure  that  this  letter  will  not 
be  printed ;  nevertheless  I  am  so  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  it,  or  something  analogous  to  it, 
should  now  appear  wherever  the  interests  or 
point  of  view  of  women  are  given  expression, 
that  I  send  it. 

Beneath  all  the  academic  reasons  which  may 
be  given  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  is 
one  less  often  expressed — namely,  that  legisla¬ 
tion  by  one  sex  for  both  sexes  concerning  the 
great  problem  of  social  evil  shall  cease. 

The  history  of  such  dominance  has  been,  as  it 
continues  to-day,  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of 
millions  of  women.  And  these  women  may  be 
thus  victimized  for  one  reason — and  for  one- 
reason  alone — their  economic  and  social  unpro¬ 
tectedness. 

The  age  of  consent  in  the  State  of  Dela¬ 
ware  is  seven  years — and  the  age  when  a  child 
can  consent  in  honorable  marriage,  of  course, 
much  later!  All  through  the  chivalrous  South 
the  term  is  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  years. 

In  the  four  suffrage  states  the  minimum  is 
eighteen  years. 

The  same  is  true  of  every  country  where  a 
similar  emancipation  exists.  This  is  but  one 
concrete  result  of  the  immediate  effects  of  that 
education  which  the  franchise  brings.  The  re¬ 
fusal  of  one-half  of  the  race  to  elevate  to  posi¬ 
tions  of  autnority  the  men  who  have  exploited 
them  is  the  next.  And  the  last  is  a  fixed  deter¬ 
mination  that  full  instruction  as  to  the  present 
appalling  facts,  and  their  absolute  needlessness, 
shall  be  given  to  every  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Such  problems  demand  the  powers  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  vague,  slow  methods  of  “  indirect  in¬ 
fluence  ”  might  be  followed  were  the  questions 
involved  less  momentous,  and  had  not  this  pretty 
game  been  faithfully  played  and  found  totally 
inadequate. 

Yours  truly, 

Julia  R.  Rand,  M.D. 


The  Other  Side 

To  the  Editor  of  Life : — 

Sir: — Half  the  women  I  know  spend  a  good 
deal  of  their  time  making  things  possible  be¬ 
tween  their  husbands  and  their  grown  sons.  To 
find  another  grown  man  in  the  house  is  exactly 
as  disconcerting  to  mankind  as  the  similar  ex¬ 
perience  of  mothers  and  daughters. 


Make  Your  New  House  a  “Craftsmaa”  Home 


This  adv.  may  mean  far  jnore  to  you 
than  you  now  realize.  Ourillus.  booklet 
“  The  Craftsman  House,”  will  tell  you 
why.  Sent  free  on  request  by  GUSTAV 
STICKLEY,  The  Craftsman,  Desk  No. 
133,  41  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 
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LITERARY  work  is  judged  by  the  fame  of  its 
author,  a  painting  by  that  of  the  artist,  a  statue 
-  ly  that  of  the  sculptor;  so  should  a  Piano  be 
rt'd  bv  the  Character  and  AH'  tv  of  it f  Makers. 


When  You  Buy  a  Kranich  &  Bach  Piano 

you  buy  a  piano  which  bccrc  the  names  of  men  whose 
life-training,  education,  ambition  and  capital  have 
aiways  been  and  always  will  be  directed  to  the  one  sole 
single  intense  purpose  of  making  the  Best  Piano  that 
mind  can  design  and  hands  construct — 

The  Standard  Piano  Investment  of  America  and  Europe 

A  Kranich  &  Bach  Grand  or  Upright  in  your  home  is 
an  unquestioned  evidence  of  cultured  musical  taste 
and  discrimination. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  name  of  dealer  nearest  you.  If  none  is  near  your 
home  we  will  ship  direct  from  factory.  Very  convenient  instalment  terms. 

J]T  With  each  catalogue  we  will  send  free  an  interesting  Composite 
Cll  Portrait  and  Sketches  of  the  World’s  Greatest  Pianists. 
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And  as  for  women  not  getting  on  as  well  with 
other  women  as  men  with  men,  may  I  offer  this 
suggestion  ?  After  men  succeeded  in  arrogating 
to  themselves  every  interesting  (and  self  sup¬ 
porting)  activity  they  became  necessarily  a  busi¬ 
ness  proposition  to  women.  Every  door  of  op¬ 
portunity  and  independence  and  experience  save 
one  they  locked  to  her.  Then  other  women  in 
the  way  were  just  as  necessarily  regarded  as 
business  propositions  also. 

Men  have  always  had  continual  business  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  one  another.  Look  at  dissolved 
partnerships,  political  factions,  law  suits,  Wall 
street.  A  few  men  have  been  superior  to  this ; 
a  few  women  have  been  superior  to  the  other. 


Now  that  women  are  permitted  some  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  world  they  live  in,  we  see  already 
this  amazing  spectacle — an  International  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Women,  representing  twenty-three  coun¬ 
tries,  and  millions  of  members,  and  transacting 
its  business  in  absolute  accord.  (One  branch  of 
its  business  is  investigation  and  control  of  the 
white  slave  traffic.)  In  this  country  alone  there 
is  an  organization  of  women  numbering 
8,000,000.  From  out  a  mass  of  similar  testi¬ 
mony  I  quote  the  letters  of  two  eminent  men 
who  have  had  constant  dealings  with  them  : 

“My  chief  contact  with  the  women’s  clubs  has 
been  in  the  cause  of  pure  food.  In  this  matter 
( Continued,  on  page  412) 
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Rich  and  delicious  in  flavor,  yet  so  carefully 
manufactured  that  it  is  readily  digested  by  young 
or  old.  The  purest  of  pure  foods,  strengthening 
and  invigorating. 

Excelent  for  a  light  lunch.  Quickly  prepared. 
Fifty  years  of  world-wide  popularity.  Whatever 
the  house  of  Maillard  does,  it  does  to  perfection. 

Maillard’s  Vanilla  Chocolate  is  such  an 
universal  favorite  with  lovers  of  French  dainties, 
that  it  is  its  own  recommendation.  Flavored , 
with  the  true  Vanilla  bean  only. 


Sold  by  all  Leading  Grocers 


Fifth  Avenue  and  35th  Street. 


Bon  Bons,  Fancy  Cakes,  French  Bonbonnieres,  etc. 

The  Ladies'  Restaurant  is  a  popular  Luncheon 
resort —  afternoon  tea"  3  to  6. 


To  Vote  or  Not  to  Vote  ? 

( Continued  from  page  41 1) 

I  have  found  them  the  most  efficient  organiza¬ 
tions  now  existing.  They  are  enthusiastic,  hard 
working  and  effective." — H.  M.  Wiley,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

“No  better  illustration  of  the  high  educational 
work  and  moral  purpose  of  the  woman’s  clubs 
can  be  found  than  in  their  persistent  and  dis¬ 
criminating  study  of  the  problem  of  child  labor. 
I  appreciate  so  deeply  the  effective  work  they 
have  done  that  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
express  this  belief.’’ — S.  McC.  Lindsay,  Secre¬ 
tary  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Does  this  look  like  an  inability  “to  get  on’’? 
Indeed  the  harmony  of  this  organization  is  un¬ 
paralleled  in  any  one  of  men  of  similar  mag¬ 
nitude. 

The  wire  pulling  and  intriguing  which  goes 
on  among  even  “frank”  college  youth  to  make 
its  clubs  is  appalling.  Women  study  political 
deals  and  business  exposures,  then  we  pick  up 


the  papers  (yours  among  the  worst)  and  see  such 
pompous  headings  as  “Eminent  Men  Meet  to 
Discuss  Are  Women  Naturally  Honest.”  The 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  are  judged  as  two  individuals 
whom  even  great  responsibility  cannot  keep  from 
an  indiscreet  perpetual  parlousness.  If  they 
were  female  rulers  every  woman  in  both  coun¬ 
tries  would  be  made  to  feel  personally  responsi¬ 
ble.  “What  else  can  we  expect  from  the  talka¬ 
tiveness  of  women f” 

The  New  England  Conscience  Heard  From 

To  the  Editor  of  Life  : 

Sir: — In  an  editorial  upon  woman’s  suffrage 
this  week  you  quote  a  lady  whose  name  begins 
with  a  B,  and  is  otherwise  unknown,  as  stating 
that  laboring  men  and  women  are  “  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  ”  to  it.  This  you  say  would  be  very  “sig¬ 
nificant  ”  “if  true.” 

It  would,  indeed — so  significant,  in  fact,  that 
if  it  were  not  quite  specially  and  wonderfully 
false  woman’s  suffrage  would  to-day  in  this 
democratic  country  be  a  comparatively  unknown 
phrase.  . 

Do  you  sincerely  believe  the  American  wom¬ 
an's  reverence  for  man  is  helped  by  what  he 
has  done  with  the  suffrage  ?  However  we  will 
pass  over  this  academic  question.  We  can’t  al¬ 
ways  skip  your  articles  on  woman — unfortunate¬ 
ly  there  are  too  many  of  them,  and  as  we  pay 
$5.00  a  year  for  you  our  New  England  con¬ 
sciences  are  quite  against  such  a  proceeding. 
May  this,  therefore,  be  our  excuse  for  urgently 
desiring  you  to  inform  yourselves  of  some  rudi¬ 
mentary  facts  before  writing  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  ? 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor — compris¬ 
ing  over  2,000,000  workingmen — have  declared 
for  woman’s  suffrage  unanimously. 

The  resolution  of  the  State  Federated  Union 
of  New  York  reads  as  follows:  “Whereas, 
women  workers  are  handicapped  as  wage-earn¬ 
ers  through  being  deprived  in  the  State  of  New 
York  of  full  citizenship ;  be  it  therefore 

“Resolved,  That  the  Joint  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  be  urged  to  re¬ 
port  favorably  the  concurrent  resolution  which 
proposes  such  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
( Continued  on  page  413) 


MILKWEED  CREAM 


We  want  every  woman  in  A  merica  to  send  for 
a  liberal  free  sample  of  Milkweed  Cream  and  our 
booklet  telling  of  the  wonderful  results  that  follow 
its  daily  use.  Write  today  before  you  forget. 

This  is  the  one  toilet  cream  that  has  proved  its 
merit.  It  is  nature’s  own  aid  to  beauty — a  skin  tonic. 
A  very  little  applied  gently  to  the  face,  neck  and 
hands,  night  and  morning,  cleans  out  the  tiny  pores, 
stimulates  them  to  renewed  activity  and  feeds  and 
nourishes  the  inner  skin  and  surrounding  tissues. 
The  certain  result  of  this  is  a  complexion  clear  and 
brilliant  in  coloring— a  skin  soft  and  smooth  without 
being  shiny — plump,  rounded  cheeks  from  which  all 
lines  and  wrinkles  have  been  taken  away. 

Sold  by  all  druggists  at  50  cents  and  $1.00  a  jar,  or 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Don’t  forget  to 
write  for  the  liberal  free  sample. 

F.  F.  INGRAM  &  CO. 

38  Tenth  Street,  -  DETROIT,  MICH. 


At  all  the  high-class  shops  where 
Redfern  Corsets  are  sold  expert 
titters  are  in  attendance  to  select 
and  fit  the  distinctive  model  in  - 
tended  for  your  figure. 

•I  The  newest  creations  from  the 
atelier  of  the  world’s  leading  cor¬ 
set  designer  are  pat¬ 
terned  especially  to 
provide  a  fitting 
foundation  for  the 
exacting  modes  of 
the  season.  Their 
comfortable  fit  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  science  of  their  designing. 

Redfern  Corsets  are  the  standard 
of  corset-  fashion — The  foundation 
of  the  perfect-fitting  gown.  Boned 
with  genuine  Artie  Whalebone. 


'\Vose. 

on  every  corset.  Write  for  booklet 
“L”  telling  how  to  lace  and  fit 
Redfern  Corsets  and  describing  a 
few  of  the  models.  Price,  $3.00 
to  $10.00  per  pair,  according  to 
materials. 


“OH,  SAY,  MAMMA,  CAN  I  HAVE  ONE  OF  THF.t 

bow’n  arrers,  ’stead  of  a  harp,  when  i’u  ai 

ANGEL?  ” 
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rRAVEL  MADE  EASY 

I  An  opportunity  is  offered  to  join  a  small  party  sailing  for 
'japles  April  17th,  visiting  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  Rhine,  Hol- 
nd,  Belgium.  France  and  England.  Leisurely  travel,  with 
very  comfort.  DR.  H.  W.  DUNNING,  123  Congregational 
ouse,  Boston,  Mass. 


To  Vote  or  Not  to  Vote  ? 

(Continued  from  page  412) 

Las  shall  give  women  the  same  protection  which 
men  now  enjoy  as  voters.” 

j  As  you  often  point  out  that  men  represent 
\  women,  it  seems  unlikely  that  this  step  would 

Ibe  taken  against  “the  bitter  opposition”  of  the 
working  women  who  compose  the  families  of 
these  men. 

Here  is  another  typical  account  of  the  meet- 
„  ing  of  the  Michigan  branch :  “  Mrs.  Barnum 

’  was  seated  as  fraternal  delegate  from  the  Mich- 
1  igan  Equal  Suffrage  Association.  The  greeting- 
|  she  gave  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
J  convention,  and  the  following  resolution  intro- 
fduced  by  a  delegate  was  unanimously  adopted: 
J  ‘  Reaffirming  our  belief  as  expressed  by  resolu¬ 
tion  in  former  years  that  the  best  interests  of 
1  labor  require  the  admission  of  women  to  full 
citizenship  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  them. 
J*  *  *  *  Resolved,  That  we  believe  that  the 

[general  good  of  wage-earners  would  be  advanced 
I  by  granting  equal  industrial  and  political  rights 
jto  women.’  ” 

|  And  that  you  may  be  quite  sure  there  is  a 
|  broader  enthusiasm  here  manifested  than  the 
(dread  of  certain  groups  of  men-,  of  women  as 
(competitors,  we  herewith  gi\e  a  partial  list  of 
[some  of  the  Massachusetts  men  who  have  pub- 
[  licly  declared  that  the  enfranchisement  of 
E women  is  what  they  desire:  Springfield  Steam 
[Engineers,  Horseshoers,  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric 
Railway  Employees,  Salem  Carpenters’  Union, 
Springfield  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers, 
Chicopee  Metal  Polishers  and  Buffers,  Pittsfield 
Machinists,  International  Quarry  Workers,  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  Marine  Firemen.  These  facts  you 
can  easily  verify. 

And  now  for  the  “bitterness”  of  the  work¬ 
ing  women  against  this  cause,  we  will  confine 
yourselves  to  one  amongst  thousands  of  similar 
■statements — the  resolutions  passed  last  Octo¬ 
ber  by  the  convention  of  Woman’s  Trades 
Cnions  in  New  York:  “Whereas,  We  realize 
that  direct  political  power  would  greatly  help 
women,  as  wives  and  mothers,  to  bring  about 
better  conditions  in  tenement  houses,  wiser  edu¬ 
cation  in  our  schools,  and  better  sanitation  in 
(our  streets;  and,  whereas,  we  realize  that  the 
vote  would  also  help  industrial  women  to  regu¬ 
late  their  hours  of  labor  and  the  conditions  of 
■it;  therefore,  be  it 


More  Than 
Soda  Crackers 

When  you  eat  Uneeda  Biscuit  you 
taste  something  delightfully  different 
from  common  soda  crackers. 

The  difference  begins  with  better 
baking  of  best  materials,  in  the  great¬ 
est,  cleanest  bakeries  in  the  world, 
built  expressly  to  bake  Uneeda  Biscuit. 

The  difference  is  protected  and 
preserved  for  you  by  the  only  package 
the  world  that  effectively  retains 


in 


freshness  and  excludes  all  dust  and 
moisture. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


EUROPE 

A  SERIES  OF 
20  TOURS 

There’s  a  delightful  sense  of 
security  and  comfort  while 
traveling  with  Raymond  & 
Whitcomb  that  makes  the  trip 
peculiar  to  itself. 

Around  the  World 
Westbound,  Eastbound, 
and  Southbound 

Small  parties.  The  best  of 
everything  at  the  best  time. 

WHITCOMB  CO. 


Delightful  party  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  in 
early  May. 


225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
306  Washington  St.,  Boston 
1005  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


Write  for  booklet 


AT  MRS.  HEN  PUTTING  ON  AIRS  !  ” 


“Resolved,  That  we  solemnly  protest  against 
the  action  of  those  groups  of  leisured  women 
who,  never  having  been  forced  themselves  into 
the  world  of  work,  fail  to  appreciate  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  their  working  sisters  and  use  their  great 
influence  to  hinder  us  in  attaining  the  political 
emancipation  we,  the  women  workers,  so  much 
need,  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That,  whereas  our  brother  trades 
unionists,  appreciating  what  the  possession  of  the 
ballot  has  done  for  them,  have  always  sustained 
women  in  their  demand  for  the  vote.  Be  it 
resolved  that  we  extend  our  profound  gratitude 
to  our  fellow  workers  for  their  sympathy  in  our 
struggle. 

“Whereas,  By  the  development  of  economic 
conditions  all  the  industries  once  carried  on  by 
women  at  their  own  firesides  are  now  organ¬ 
ized  into  great  businesses  outside  the  home,  etc., 
etc.” 

But  perhaps  this  will  be  sufficient  to  induce 
you  to  inform  yourselves  somewhat  more  fully. 
As  the  writing  of  this  has  given  us  considerable 
trouble,  we  trust  that  such  may  be  the  case. 

Edward  and  Julia  Rogers. 
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VCyoAvas  'W.&Co. 


FRIEZE  *1050 


“VOGUE  PAPERS”! 

FOR  ARTISTIC  H-OME  DECORATIOJN 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  our  latest  papers. 
We  are  bringing  out  new  and  strikingly  orig¬ 
inal  effects  in  self  toner — tapestries  of  unusual 
value — beautiful  florals  with  Cretonnes 
to  match — odd  things  in  orientals — classy 
little  chamber  florals — new,  soft  shades  of 
chambrays  with  decorations  to  match- — spe¬ 
cial  friezes.  We  are  making  a  special  feature 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  designs  and  the  popular 
Monks  Cloth  backgrounds. 

Our  papers  are  truly  and  purely  made. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet 

ALLEN  "HIGGINS  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


Call  the  Cat 


As  Anna  De  Brown  was  coming  to  town, 

The  wind  caught  and  lifted  her  hat ; 

She  gave  a  slight  scream — with  reason,  ’twould 
seem — 

For  out  bounced  a  monster  brown  rat. 

- — Lippincott’s. 

His  Company 

Williams  :  Young  Astorbilt  isn’t  at  all  ex¬ 
clusive,  is  he  ? 

Walters  :  Why,  I  don’t  know. 

Williams  :  Oh,  he  isn’t.  Why,  this  morning 
I  saw  him  riding  in  his  automobile  with  a  police¬ 
man. — Somerville  Journal.  ■ 


Merely  Local 

Young  Thomas,  afflicted  with  a  green  apple 
pain  in  his  midst,  thus  explained  his  condition 
to  his  mother:  “Mother,  I’ve  got  an  awful  bad 
pain  right  in  the  middle  of  my  stomach,  but  the 
rest  of  me  feels  fine  1  ” — Lippincott’s. 


EGYPTIAN 

CIGARETTES 

OFQUALITY 


corktiP 
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The  Measure  of  a  Woman’s  Wit 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  a  woman’s  brain 
Can  well  be  measured.  One  is  by  the  fit 
Of  boot  or  shoe.  A  size  that  give  her  pain 
Proves  her  deficient  in  the  thing  called  wit. 

A  waist  so  girded  that  its  span  appears 

A  wasplike  stricture,  shows  her  stupid  quite  ; 
But  when  her  head  must  put  on  sundry  tiers 
To  wear  her  hat — all  sense  has  taken  flight. 

—L.  S.  Waterhouse. 
Worked  Hard,  Too 

A  persistent  lawyer  who  had  been  trying  to 
establish  a  witness’  suspicious  connection  with 
an  offending  railroad  was  at  last  .elated  by  the’ 
witness’  admission  that  he  “  had  worked  on  the 
railroad.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  the  attorney  with  a  satisfied  smile. 
“  You  said  you  have  worked  on  the  P.  T.  &  X.  ?  ” 
“Yes.” 

“  For  how  long  a  period?  ” 

“  Off  and  on  for  seven  years,  or  since  I  have 
lived  at  Peacedale,  on  their  line.” 

“  Ah  !  You  say  you  were  in  the  employ  of  the 
P.  T.  &  X.  for  seven  years,  off  and  on  ?  ” 

“No.  I  did  not  say  that  I  was  employed  by 
the  P.  T.  &  X.  I  said  that  I  had  worked  on  the 
road,  off  and  on,  for  that  length  of  time.” 

“  Do  you  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that 
you  have  worked  for  the  P.  T.  &  X.  for  seven 
years  without  reward?”  asked  the  attorney. 

“Absolutely  without  reward,”  the  witness 
answered  calmly.  “  For  seven  years,  off  and  on, 
I’ve  tried  to  open  the  windows  in  the  P.  T.  &  X. 
cars,  and  never  once  have  I  succeeded.” — 
Youth’s  Companion. 


ALLEN’S  FOOT-EASE 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen’s  Foot=Ease,  a  powder  for  the 
feet..  It  relieves  painful,  swollen,  smarting, 
nervous  feet,  and  instantly  takes  the  sting 
out  of  corns  and  bunions.  It’s  the  great¬ 
est  comfort  discovery  of  the  age. 
Allen’s  Foot— Kase  makes  tight-fitting  or 
new  shoes  feel  easy.  It  is  a  certain  cure  for 
ingrowing  nails,  sweating,  callous  and  hot, 
tired,  aching  feet.  We  have  over  30,000 
testimonials.  THY  IT  TO-DAY.  Sold 
by  all  Druggists  and  Shoe  Stores,  25c.  Do 
not,  accept,  any  substitute.  Sent  by 
mail  for  25c.  in  stamps 

.  ,  rn  r  r  triad  package 

a_  pinch  l"  |  \  EL.  sent  by  mail.  Address 


Why  She  Was  Glad 

When  the  minister,  who  was  a  bachelor,  had 
been  helped  to  Mrs.  Porter’s  biscuits  for  the 
third  time,  he  looked  across  the  table  at  Rhoda, 
staring  at  him  with  round,  wondering  eyes.  “  I 
don’t  often  have  such  a  good  supper  as  this,  my 
dear,”  he  said  in  his  most  propitiatory  tone,  and 
Rhoda  dimpled. 

“  We  don’t  always,”  she  said  in  her  clear  little 
voice.  “  I’m  awful  glad  you  came.” — Univer- 
salist  Leader. 


Latest  Books 

Loaded  Dice,  by  Ellery  H.  Clark.  (Bobbs,  Merrill 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

Short  Poems,  by  George  Godoy.  (Geo.  Godoy,  1006 
i6th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Simeon  Tetlow’s  Shadow,  by  Jennette  Lee.  (The 
Century  Co.  $1.50.) 

The  Gorgeous  Borgia,  by  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy. 
(Harper  &  Bros.  $1.50.) 

The  Truth  About  Jesus,  by  M.  M.  Mangasarin. 
(Independent  Religious  Society,  Orchestral  Hall, 
Chicago.) 

Nirvana  Days,  by  Cale  Young  Rice.  (The  McClure 
Co.) 

Puck  of  Pook’s  Hill,  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  (Double¬ 
day,  Page  &  Co.) 

Parsimony  in  Nutrition,  by  Sir  James  Crichton 
Browne.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  $0.75.) 
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Directions  for  Washing 

American  Hosiery 

Underwear 

Pure  Silk 

\  S  silk  fabrics  are  easily  ruined  by 
improper  treatment,  these  instruc¬ 
tions  are  important.  The  washing  and 
rinsing  should  be  done  in  warm  water, 
not  over  no  degrees.  Use  no  strong 
laundry  soap,  soda,  chemicals,  powders 
or  washing  compounds.  Pure  olive  oil 
soap  is  best  for  silk. 

Wash  carefully,  rubbing  as  little  as 
possible,  and  never  on  a  washboard. 
Shape  the  garments  when  drying,  and 
iron  carefully  when  very  slightly  damp. 

A 

Be  sure 
this  label 
is  on  the 
garment 

TRADE  MARK 

For  men,  -women  and  children. 

AMERICAN  HOSIERY  COMPANY 
108  and  110  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


’  Highest  Awards. 


IN THE WORLD"  II^OIFRY 

AMER!CANH°„weab 


A  Genuine 
Panama 
IZT*  $4.0C 

Fit  for  a  King ;  Light,  cool,  dressy,  closely  woven,  adapt 
able  to  all  shapes,  blocked  and  trimmed  all  sizes,  with  neai 
silk  band  and  leather  sweat  band,  $10.00  value,  sent  prepaii 
for  $4.00.  Save  two  profits.  We  import  direct  throng)' 
Galveston  from  South  America.  Order  to-day.  State  size-^ 
Satisfaction  guaranteed — Address 

HOUSTON  HAT  COMPANY 

"Panama  Hat  Kings  " 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 


PRICE,  10  CENTS 


Published  every  Thursday.  Annual  Subscription 
Five  Dollars.  Single  Copies.  Ten  Cents. 
Copyright  in  England  and  the  British  Possessions. 
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Physician,  Heal  Thyself! 

But  the  main  and  immediate  concern  is  to 
induce  Trinity  corporation  and  ali  other 
corporations  like  it  to  adopt  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples. — The  Churchman. 

GREAT  snakes  !  Christian  principles 
from  the  Churchman !  The  Mal- 
lorys  still  own  it,  don’t  they?  Did  Editor 
Silas  McBee  ever  hear  the  narrative  of 
the  dealings  of  those  thrifty  men  with 


the  late  Steele  McKaye,  the  author  of 
“  Hazel  Kirke  ”  ? 


The  New  Spring  Hats  for  Women 


WE  regret  to  confess  that  we  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  express 
our  views  upon  this  subject  in  language 
which,  under  the  present  laws,  would  be 
likely  to  be  permitted  to  pass  through 


the  mails.  A  little  later,  when  time  and 
soothing  spring  airs  may  have  taken 
some  of  the  edge  off  our  feelings  we  may 
try  again. 

Tip  for  April 

NOW  lay  in  your  summer  ice.  Ice  is 
scarce  this  year  and  the  price  will 
climb  with  the  mercury  in  the  thermom¬ 
eter.  Fill  the  cellar  while  you  can. 


EASTER  SUNDAY 


AND  THE  CHILDREN  STAYED  AT  HOME  AND  PLAYED  CHURCH 
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“  While  there  is  Life  there’s  Hope." 
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Influence  without  responsibility 
is  immoral. — Mrs.  Mackay  in  the 
Evening  Journal. 

O,  it  isn’t.  But  if  it 
is,  please,  oh  please, 
don’t  tell !  There  are 
far  too  many  immoral 
things  now  that  folks 
already  know  about.  Get  it 
whispered  about  that  influence 
without  responsibility  is  immoral  and 
at  once  a  hundred  playwrights  will  be 
sitting  up  nights  to  dramatize  it,  and  a 
dozen  theatre  managers  will  be  walk¬ 
ing  the  floor  in  the  frenzy  of  their  im¬ 
patience  to  get  it  staged. 

Mrs.  Mackay  makes  other  mistakes 
in  the  same  piece.  She  says : 


By  bringing  the  mother’s  vote  into  our 
political  life  we  enlist  a  progressive  force 
full  of  promise  for  the  future  of  the  State. 
The  mother  will  consider  far  more  than 
even  the  father  what  sort  of  a  man  shall  be 
put  in  office  to  make  and  enforce  the  laws 
under  which  her  sons  and  daughters  shall 
live. 


No,  ma’am,  she  won’t.  Please  ex¬ 
cuse  us  for  contradicting,  but  really 
we  don’t  think  she  will.  And  if  she 
does  consider  she  won’t  know  any  bet¬ 
ter.  This  mother,  perhaps,  will  con¬ 
sider  more  than  that  father,  but  not  the 
average  mother  more,  or  to  better  pur¬ 
pose,  than  the  average  father. 

And  this  other  thing  you  say  : 

Equal  suffrage,  the  vote  for  all,  is  demand¬ 
ed,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  women 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  children.  Surely, 
laws  are  made  not  only  for  to-day,  but  for 
the  future.  The  children  are  the  future, 
and  nobody  will  deny  that  women  know  what 
the  children  need. 


We  do  deny  it,  sadly,  but  with  con¬ 
viction.  Some  women  know  what 
babies  need ;  more  don’t.  But  at  a 
pinch  they  all  consult  the  most  expert 
man  they  can  find.  As  for  older  chil¬ 
dren  it  is  much  the  same.  Some  moth¬ 
ers  know  some  things  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  need,  especially  their  girls,  but 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  mother 
alone  to  raise  a  boy  successfully. 
Mothers  don’t  know  that  business  and 
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can’t  know  it,  though  often  they  do 
know  and  practice  usefully  a  part  of  it, 
and  even  with  girls  they  have  carious 
limitations  and  make  lamentable  mis¬ 
takes.  Their  strength  and  value  is  not 
so  much  in  wisdom  as  in  devotion; 
they  stay  on  the  job  and  do  their  best, 
and  suffer  willingly  for  their  mistakes. 

What  the  children  need  is  one  of 
the  biggest,  most  various  and  most 
difficult  of  human  problems.  Women 
have  an  invaluable  share  of  insight 
into  it,  but  they  have  no'rnOnopoly  of 
knowledge  about  it,  or  even  superior¬ 
ity  in  such  knowledge.  It  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  takes  two  kinds  of  heads, 
like  most  of  the  other  human  prob¬ 
lems,  and  one  which  would  not,  we 
think,  be  much  affected  by  women’s 
voting. 

But  we  believe  you  are  right,  in  a 
measure,  ma’am,  in  saying  that — 

Women  can  serve  well  on  school  boards, 
and  as  tenement  commissioners,  and  as  fac¬ 
tory  inspectors.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
municipal  housekeeping  to  be  done  which 
women  can  do  far  better  than  men. 

But  only  exceptional  women  (and 
not  too  many  of  them)  can  serve  use¬ 
fully  in  the  employments  you  speak  of, 
though  for  that  matter  only  picked 
men  are  useful  in  them. 

There  are  a  lot  of  foolish  blue  and 
white  signs  put  up  on  certain  street 
corners  about  this  town  requiring  folks 
to  walk  their  horses  and  keep  quiet  in 
the  neighborhood  of  hospitals.  Those 
signs  are  a  pathetic  example  of  a 
woman’s  effort  at  municipal  house¬ 
keeping.  Nobody  pays  the  slightest 
attention  to  them  because  they  are  not 
reasonable.  Nevertheless  there  are 
branches  of  municipal  housekeeping  in 
which  women  have  done,  and  are  now- 
doing,  great  good,  though  whether 
they  would  do  more  good  by  having 
votes  we  don’t  know.  If  some  of  them 
had  votes  in  municipal  elections  we 
might  find  out,  and  we  wish  they  had, 
though  the  immediate  comfort  of  life 
in  cities  would  be  more  increased,  we 
think,  if  women  could  be  taught  to 
move  up  in  the  street  cars,  than  if  they 
could  be  taught  to  vote. 

The  conditions  under  which  Ameri¬ 
can  women  live,  especially  in  the  cities, 
have  changed  a  good  deal  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  We  can  see  that, 
and  are  ready  to  believe  that  various 
details  of  readjustment  are  needed  in 
the  interest  of  women.  What  we  don’t 
see,  yet,  is  that  woman  suffrage  would 
help  to  procure  those  details  of  read¬ 


justment.  When  the  slaves  were  fi^Sfed 
there  came  a  great  problem  of  read¬ 
justment  of  negroes.  Our  wise  men 
said :  “  Give  them  votes  and  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves !  ”  So  they 
gave  all  the  negroes  votes.  But  did  it 
help  the  case?  The  judgment  of  this 
generation  is  that  it  merely  complicated 
it.  The  suffrage  did  not  take  care  of 
the  negroes.  The  negroes  raised  hob 
with  their  votes,  and  the  votes  raised 
hob  with  the  negroes.  Now,  in  the 
South,  they  have  practically  lost  the 
suffrage,  which  they  never  should  have 
had  except  one  by  one  as  they  became 
fit.  We  mention  this,  not  to  compare 
our  women  with  the  very  ignorant  and 
half-civilized  Southern  negro,  but  as 
an  illustration  that  the  suffrage  is  not 
a  cure  all. 

The  strongest  existing  political  or¬ 
ganization  of  women  is  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  Its  aims 
are  good  undoubtedly — to  discourage 
rum  and  make  virtue  abound.  Its  most 
renowned  achievement  has  been  the 
suppression  of  the  army  canteen.  Was 
that  a  useful  service?  We  have  not 
yet  learned  to  think  so.  The  effect  of 
it,  so  far  as  one  can  trust  to  a  great 
preponderance  of  testimony,  has  been 
to  increase  drunkenness  in  the  army. 
That  achievement  shows  two  things : 
One  is  that  women,  when  they  organ¬ 
ize,  can,  as  it  is,  exert  great  political 
power  without  votes.  The  other  is 
that  legislation  which  they  inspire  is 
not  on  that  account  necessarily  wise. 

One  may  wish  and  work  that  women 
shall  have  all  good  things— equality, 
justice,  freedom,  a  fair  chance  and  a 
square  deal — and  yet  not  favor  woman- 
suffrage. 


rT'HE  most  indisputably  popular  pro- 
posal,  though  doubtless  not  the 
most  important  in  the  new  tariff  bill, 
is  the  elimination  of  the  import  tax  on 
all  pictures  more  than  twenty  years 
old.  That  is  first  rate  and  withered 
be  the  hand  that  meddles  with  it ! 
Free  hides  look  good  too !  A  good 
many  things  look  good  in  that  bill,  as 
it  stands.  What  it  will  look  like  when 
Congress  gets  through  with  it,  it 
would  take  a  Seventh  Son  to  say,  but 
at  any  rate  its  intentions  seem  honor¬ 
able  and  that  is  something. 
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ths  new  Cabinet  is  to  traveu. 


WIFELESS  FOR  PHILADELPHIA. 


ONLY 

OVER 

25  YEARS 

OP  AGE 

PERMI 
toVOTE 


)J)arct) 


the  King  is  dead!  Long  live’ the  King! 


HOPE 
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The  Undoing  of  Phoebus 
Apollo 

IT  was  always  thought  that  Phoebus 
Apollo  was  a  gentleman.  But  re¬ 
cently,  while  riding  down  the  celestial 
way  with  Pallas  Athense,  a  feather 
from  her  hat  poked  him  in  the  eye, 
and  he  stormed  at  her  in  such  an  inex¬ 
cusable  manner  that  he  was  exiled  to 
America  for  the  space  of  one  month. 

Phcebus  Apollo  had  very  few  clothes 
on  when  he  arrived.  His  figure,  how¬ 
ever,  attracted  so  much  attention  that 
he  was  taken  in  hand  immediately  by 
the  tailors’  organization. 

Such  a  model  had  not  been  seen 
for  a  long  time. 

“  You  must  dress  just  as  the  men 
here  dress,”  said  the  president  of  the 
organization.  “No  expense,  I  assure 
you.  Just  consider  yourself  lucky  that  someone  didn 
you  for  a  sandwich  man.  In  which  case  you  would  ha 
to  walk  down  Broadway  between  two  boards.” 

“What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  me?”  asked  Phcebus 
Apollo.  “  Have  I  got  to  look  like  you?  ” 

“That  is  precisely  the  intention.” 

“  By  Posiedon  !  How  the  race  has  degenerated  !  Let  me 
appeal  at  once  to  Olympus.  Because  I  have  been  rude  to 
a  lady  inadvertently  is  no  reason  why  I  should  suffer  like 
this.” 


SPRING  HAS  COME 


grab 

had 


“Nonsense!  Step  this  way.” 

He  was  led  into  a  large  room 
where  all  of  his  clothes  were  waiting 
for  him.  In  the  meantime,  Pallas 
Athens,  who  had  disguised  herself  as 
a  chorus  girl,  was  jeering  at  him 
from  a  window. 

“You  will  poke  fun  at  me!”  she 
exclaimed.  “You  just  wait  and  see 
how  it  feels  !  ” 

Phcebus  Apollo  looked  at  the  outfit 
and  groaned. 

“  Explain  it  all  to  me,”  he  asked. 
“  Certainly.  First  you  put  on  a 
suit  of  underwear  that  envelopes  your 
body  like  a  fish  net.  On  your  legs 
you  bind  a  pair  of  garters  to  keep  up 
your  hose,  over  which  you  wear  a 
pair  of  these  tight  patent-leather 
shoes.  You  then  envelop  your  legs — - 
those  beautiful  legs — in  a  pair  of 
trousers,  which  make  all  legs  look 
alike,  suspended  from  your  shoulders  by  these  elastic  straps. 
Before  putting  them  on,  however,  you  must  slip  this  shirt  on. 
The  bosom  is  stiff,  and  you  won’t  like  it  at  first,  but  with 
patience  and  resignation  you  will  gradually  accustom  yourself 
to  it.  Before  putting  it  on,  however,  you  must  fit  it  out  with 
a  complete  set  of  these  studs  and  sleeve  buttons.  Now  comes 
your  waistcoat,  which  is  buttoned  firmly  around  your  waist. 
But  first  let  me  help  you  put  this  collar  on.” 

Phcebus  Apollo  groaned,  while  Pallas  Athenae,  on  the  out¬ 
side,  giggled  with  glee. 

“Must  I  do  this?”  he  cried. 

“Dear  me,  yes.  Why,  you  wouldn’t  be  accepted  any¬ 
where — even  at  a  meeting  of  the  rankest  socialists — without 
some  semblance  of  a  collar.” 

“  But  it  binds  my  neck.  It  is  a  fearful  feeling.” 

“  You  will  get  used  to  it.  And  here  is  the  cravat.  Pull  it 
tight,  and  knot  it  well,  and  let  the  ends  hang  down  over  your 
stomach.  Now  for  your  coat.” 

“I  am  very  warm  and  uncomfortable.  I  never  felt  worse.” 

“  You  will  be  all  right.  Here  is  your  hat.  Observe  there 
are  two.” 

“To  put  on  my  head?  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  But  they  constrict  my  forehead.  And 
what  is  that  long,  black,  shiny  thing  that 
sticks  up  in  the  air?  ” 

“That  is  what  we  term  a  tile.  You  must 
wear  that  every  afternoon.” 

“And  what  are  all  these  places  for?” 

“  Pockets.  Every  gentleman  has  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  pockets  in  every  suit. 

He  carries  keys,  matches,  knives,  pencils, 
pens,  cigars,  handkerchiefs,  cards,  and — — ” 

Phcebus  Apollo,  now  become  a  wretched, 
nervous  being,  gazed  abjectly  at  his  patron. 

“  What  must  I  do  when  I  get  these  things 
on?”  he  whispered. 

“You  must  strut  up  and  down,  swinging 
in  your  hand  a  long  wooden  stick.  You 
must  light  a  cigar  and  puff  it  in  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  faces.  On  your  hands  you  must  al¬ 
ways  have  gloves,  and  your  overcoats  must 
be  worn  over  what  you  now  have  on.  In  “  seems  good 
the  evening  you  change  entirely  your  whole  to  me” 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  EASTER  LILY 


A  Sad  Dog 

BULL  TERRIER:  Dad’s  dead,, 
eh?  Leave  you  anything? 

Fat  Pug:  Yes,  I  inherited  his' 
pants. 

NO  New  York  newspaper  would1 
willingly  tell  an  untruth. 
This  accounts  for  the  power  of  the 
press  among  observant  persons. 


wardrobe,  and  appear  in  a  coat  with  a  long  black  tail.” 

At  this  moment  Phoebus  Apollo  caught  sight  of  Pallas 
Athense  looking  at  him  through  the  window.  Her  face  now 
showed  great  pity.  He  recognized  her  at  once  through  her 
disguise. 

“  Help  me,”  he  muttered,  “and  forgive  me.” 

She  raised  her  hand,  and  in  a  twinkling  Phoebus  Apollo  had 
disappeared.  The  tailor  couldn’t  believe  his  eyes.  But  he 
had  certainly  gone.  Pallas  Athenae,  hiding  him  underneath 
her  hat,  hurried  him  along  to  the  nearest  Turkish  bath  place. 

“  I  cannot  see  you  suffer,  even  though  you  have  insulted 
me,”  she  muttered.  “  Stay  in  there  until  your  exile  is  over.” 

Phoebus  Apollo  held  out  his  hand. 

“My  dear  girl,”  he  said,  “this  is  the  very  quintessence  of 
magnanimity.  I  offer  you  my  humble  apologies.  When  that 
feather  of  yours  caught  my  eye,  I  thought  what  a  fool  you 
were.  But,  on  my  word,  yours  is  nothing  to  what  I  might 
have  been  compelled  to  wear.” 

Liar 

MRS.  BRYDE:  How  do  you  like  the  biscuits,  dearie? 
They’re  the  first  I  ever  made! 

Bryde  :  They’re  the  lightest  and  the  best  I  have  ever  eaten 
in  all  my  life ! 


EASTER  JOYS 


Votes  vs.  Influence 

F  women  are  to  vote  who  is  to  tell  man  what  to  do  ? 

The  more  the  mind  of  woman  is  engrossed  by  deciding 
questions  which  concern  herself  and  her  own  course  of  action, 
the  less  mental  energy  she  will  have  to  spare  to  assist  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  man.  In  politics,  at  present,  she  is  an  influential 
neutral,  whose  opinion  is  weighed  and  considered.  Imme¬ 
diately  she  becomes  a  voter,  her  opinion  becomes  that  of  a 
combatant,  whose  views  are  partisan,  and  must  be  taken  with 
allowances. 

Laughter  is  contagious — so  is  sorrow. 

Seeing  is  Believing 

SAAC  ( who  has  just  recovered  from  typhoid)  :  Doctor,  yotn 

have  charged  me  for  four  weeks’  calls ;  I  vill  pay  for  only 
three  weeks ! 

Doctor:  But  I  called  on  you  every  day  for  four  weeks,  Mr.. 
Isaac ! 

Isaac:  Veil,  dere  vas  one  week  I  was  delirious  and  I  didn’tt 
see  you  come  in  ! 
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An  April  Fool 

A  MERRY  maid  on  April  day 
A  little  joke  essayed  to  play; 

A  handsome  youth,  it  would  appear, 
Was  sitting  very,  very  near. 

With  quite  malicious  glee  this  Miss 
Prepared  to  pucker  for  a  kiss, 

But  when  the  youth  the  cup  would  quaff. 


She  tripped  away  with  mocking  laugh. 
“Not  so,  my  pretty  one,”  said  he, 

“  I  rather  think  that  you’ll  kiss  me;  ” 
And  suiting  act  to  word  right  then 
He  kissed  her  good — (fie !  fie !  these 
men  !) 

And  said — “  My  dear,  observe  this  rule : 
Don’t  ever  tempt  an  April  fool.” 

Lulu  Judson  Moody. 


Correspondence  School  for  Husbands 

IV. 


OUR  patrons  should  remember  that 
the  only  sure  way  to  a  lasting 
peace  is  to  subscribe  at  once  to  our  full 
course  of  instruction.  This  entitles  the 
student  to  a  copy  of  our  Husband’s 
Manual,  a  set  of  our  weekly  bulletins 
and  a  subscription  to  our  magazine,  The 
Down  Trodden.  It  is  only  by  subscrib¬ 
ing  that  you  can  be  initiated,  for  while, 
in  these  columns  we  aim  to  help  hus¬ 
bands  generally,  we  cannot  of  course 
undertake  to  give  away  our  business. 
More  important  than  this  is,  however, 
the  fact  that  if  we  made  public  our  sys¬ 
tem  wives  would  of  course  see  it,  and 
its  effect  would  be  largely  neutralized. 

Nevertheless,  we,  are  prepared  to  give 
a  limited  amount  of  advice  to  outsiders. 
Here  are  a  few  correspondents  briefly 
answered : 

I  have  been  married  six  months.  My  wife 
complains  that  I  do  not  kiss  her  good-by  each 
morning,  or  on  my  return  in  the  evening, 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  I  formerly 
displaj'ed.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  in 
which  I  can  square  myself? — Troubled. 

This  illustrates  perfectly  the  funda¬ 
mental  defect  in  many  husbands.  They 
expect  to  avoid  trouble  by  shirking. 
Now  the  great  success  of  our  system  is 
that  we  look  at  the  matter  from  the 
broad  standpoint  of  the  whole  lifetime. 
We  give  you  a  little  trouble  at  first,  but 
it  pays  in  the  long  run.  The  gradual 
relinquishment  of  the  first  passionate  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  in  reality  perfectly  normal. 
It  always  happens.  How  then  do  we 
anticipate  it,  how  do  we  prevent  it? 
Very  simply.  By  careful  study  we  have 
ascertained  that  there  are  sixty-four 
ways  of  kissing  your  wife  fervently,  each 
one  slightly  different  from  the  other. 
Now,  by  a  little  practice,  every  husband 
can  learn  these  sixty-four  ways  and  can 
get  so  that  he  performs  them  reflexively, 
without  the  slightest  wear  and  tear.  By 
starting  in  at  one  end  of  the  line  it  will 
take  him  two  months  before  he  gets  to 
the  other ;  so  that  his  wife  will  not  re¬ 
member  that  he  is  repeating  himself. 
Indeed,  she  will  be  constantly  delighted 
at  the  apparent  originality  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  his  attitude.  Number  one,  for 


example,  is  the  hearty  hug  (throwing 
both  arms  effusively  around  wife’s  neck). 
Number  two  is  the  gentle  pat  on  cheek 
(wonderfully  effective,  because  it  car¬ 
ries  a  quiet  appeal).  Number  three,  is 
the  stealing  silently  up  behind  and  sur¬ 
prising  wife  (always  a  winner,  as  it  im¬ 
plies  some  previous  thought).  Number 
four,  is  the  repeated  kiss  (great  for  its 
dramatic  effect),  and  so  on  down  the 
line.  After  you  have  learned  the  list 
and  the  habit,  what  would  otherwise  be 
a  source  of  contention  all  the  rest  of 
your  life  is  established  on  a  business 
basis.  Send  for  booklet  giving  complete 
instructions.  Price  one  dollar;  postage, 
12  cents  extra. 

My  wife  is  an  enthusiastic  gardener,  and 
every  night  during  the  summer  months,  after 
I  have  come  home  tired  out  with  the  day’s 
work,  she  expects  me  to  get  out  the  hose 
from  the  stable,  drag  it  up  and  down  the 
paths,  and  water  the  garden.  I  can’t  spend 
all  of  my  time  praying  for  rain,  and  if  I  re¬ 
fuse,  the  usual  consequences  ensue. — Wet 
Rag. 

By  “  usual  consequences  ”  we  presume 
that  our  friend  means  that  his  wife  ac¬ 
cuses  him  of  not  being  in  sympathy  with 
him,  and  makes  his  life  miserable  with 
reproaches. 

We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  repro¬ 
duce  this  letter,  because  its  answer  will 
reveal  better  than  anything  else  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  completeness  of  our  system. 
This  after-dinner-hose-garden-watering 
proposition  bothered  us  for  some  time. 
There  seemed  no  way  out  of  it.  At 
last,  however,  we  succeeded  in  making 
arrangements  with  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington.  By  forward¬ 
ing  us  one  dollar,  we  will  send  you  a 
card  which  if  you  send  it  on  to  Wash¬ 
ington  will  bring  you  in  return  an  au¬ 
thoritative  statement  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  stating  that  nothing  is  so 
bad  for  a  garden  as  to  have  one’s  hus¬ 
band  water  it  promiscuously  with  a 
hose.  This  will  convince  your  wife  nine 
times  out  of  ten.  If  not,  let  us  know, 
and  we  will  give  you  a  further  remedy. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  make  the 
announcement  this  week  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Husbands’  Conference  is  now  an 


assured  fact.  Local  chapters  have  been 
forming  all  over  the  country,  and  dele¬ 
gates  are  writing  on  for  their  badges. 
The  date  of  the  conference  has  not  yet 
been  set,  but  it  will  probably  be  early  in 
May.  It  will  be  held  in  New  York  City, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  Mills  Hotel  and 
Madison  Square  Garden  have  been 
chartered. 

We  must  caution  our  customers,  how¬ 
ever,  against  too  much  enthusiasm. 
Only  the  other  day  we  received  an  in¬ 
flammatory  pamphlet  from  Kansas,  which, 
if  generally  promulgated,  may  do  much 
harm.  Remember,  brethren,  we  must  go 
slow.  We  must  not  antagonize  the  fe¬ 
male  element.  A  great  silent  movement 
is  more  to  our  purpose.  A  few  extracts 
from  this  pamphlet  will  show  how  mis¬ 
guided  it  is. 

husbands  ! 

The  time  has  come  for  action  1 

Shall  we  tamely  submit  any  longer  to 
the  yoke  ? 

Every  woman’s  club,  every  suffragette 
meeting  testifies  to  our  weakness. 

Every  bargain  counter  reveals  the  tact 
that  we  are  .  slaves. 

Let  us  assert  ourselves. 

Down  with  bridge  playing ! 

Down  with  millinery  ! 

Our  homes  are  being  filled  with  arts 
and  crafts  furniture. 

We  have  no  time  to  improve  our¬ 
selves,  because  we  are  too  busy  making 
money  buying  limosine  bodies  for  wet 
weather  calls ;  whereas  the  women  are 


“shure!  ut’s  fat  oi’m  gittin’ 
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ON  THIS  BEAUTIFUL  EASTER  MORN,  LET  US  RESOLVE  TO  HAVE  A  BROADER  VISION  ” 

Small  Voice:  amen! 


growing  so  intelligent  that  they  regard 
us  with  constantly  increasing  scorn. 

How  long  shall  we  endure  this  con¬ 
dition  ? 

Let  us  begin  at  once  to  tear  things 

up. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  ought  to 
be  discouraged.  In  the  long  run  it  works 
against  a  salting  matrimonial  supremacy. 

Patience  and  silent  cunning  should  be 
our  watch  words. 

Our  course  of  correspondence  shows 
how  this  can  be  accomplished. 

Write  or  telegraph  for  terms. 

Cable  address  Bluebeard,  New  York. 

Correspondence  School 
for  Husbands. 


The  Reign  of  Lawyers 

RESIDENT  TAFT  is  a  lawyer,  and 
there  are  six  lawyers  in  his  Cabinet. 

The  original  stand-patter  was  a  law¬ 
yer.  There  are  two  distinct  periods  in 
the  life  of  every  lawyer:  first,  when  he 
finds  that  a  law  has  been  printed  in  a 
book,  and-,  second,  when  he  fights  to  keep 
that  law  inviolate,  because  it  has  been 
printed  in  a  book,  unless,  of  course,  he 
has  a  wealthy  client  whose  interests  run 
counter  to  it.  Our  hope  then  is,  amid  the 
great  shuffling  of  sheep-bound  volumes 
which  is  promised  for  the  next  four  years, 
that  our  new  board  of  lawyers  may  con¬ 
sider  themselves  well  enough  paid  to  ig¬ 
nore  a  few  antiquated  precedents. 


A  CYNIC  is  a  man  who  doesn’t  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  natural  blondes. 


“why  does  dr.  bugg  stay  up  there?” 

II E  S  TOO  HIGH-TONED  TO  SKATE  ON  THIN 
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A  Bunch  of  the  Things  That  Come 
in  the  Spring 

lUST  this  time  of  year  seems  a 
dangerous  one  for  young  plays. 
They  die  so  young  that  often 
they  do  not  survive  the  time 
that  it  takes  Life  to  go  through 
the  press,  and  sometimes  a 
notice  written  as  a  current  re¬ 
view  becomes,  without  being  so 
meant,  post-mortem  or  an  obitu- 
readers  might  maintain  that  a 
play  which  hasn’t  the  ability  to  last  the  week 
or  ten  days  that  it  takes  to  print  Life  isn’t 
worth  noticing  at  all.  As  a  general  rule  this 
may  be  true,  but  dramatic  failures  are  often 
as  valuable  in  teaching  artistic  lessons  and 
pointing  literary  morals  as  are  successes. 

Cruel  to  Our  Common  Ancestress 

OMING  down  to  a 
concrete  instance, 
“  The  Return  of 
Eve  ”  might  with 
proper  handling 
have  been  made  far 
more  attractive.  On 
the  programme  it  is 
called  a  “  fantasy.” 
It  is  nearer  an  ab¬ 
surdity  and  trenches 
so  close  on  the  line 
of  the  ridiculous  that  if  a  good  journeyman 
humorist  could  be  turned  loose  on  the  lines 
and  situations  it  might  perhaps  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  profitable  farce-comedy. 

The  heroine  is  a  young  girl  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  a  wild  place  called  “  The 
Garden  of  Eden,”  and  is  suddenly  turned 
loose  in  New  York  society  with  a  large  for¬ 
tune,  no  guiding  hand  and  a  fine  capacity 
for  surrounding  herself  with  undesirable  ac¬ 
quaintances.  This  would  have  been  interest¬ 
ing  if  the  author  had  not  sought  to  make 
this  coterie  of  sponges  and  beats  representa¬ 
tive.  of  the  entire  civilized  world.  To  do 
this  he  repeatedly  halted  whatever  dramatic 
action  the  play  possessed  to  interpolate  bitter 
reflections  on  the  rottenness  of  humanity  in 
general  and  of  polite  society  in  particular. 
It  is  a  common  belief  among  inexperienced 
persons  that  the  virtues  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  dwell  in 
the  agricultural  and  uncivilized  areas  of  the 
world,  but  these  views  are  not  half  so  inter¬ 
esting  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  hear 
them  thrown  into  the  action  of  a  play  as  to 
the  young  persons  who  in  entertaining  them 
think  they  have  discovered  a  new  philosophy. 

Miss  Bertha  Galland  impersonated  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Eve,  embittered  by  association  with 
the  kind  of  persons  who,  the  author  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  are  not  really  typi¬ 
cal  of  New  York  society,  bad  even  as  it  is 
pictured  by  the  yellow  press.  This  Eve 


was  an  Eve  of  to-day,  instead  of  the  Genesis 
sort,  so  her  costume  did  not  arouse  even  the 
Salome  kind  of  emotions,  to  which  New  York 
audiences  have  become  accustomed.  The 
character  drawing  was  so  nebulous  that  Miss 
Galland  had  nothing  definite  to  impersonate 
and  did  it.  In  the  end  she  took  to  the 
woods  and  mated  with  Adam ,  a  primitive 
youth  who  had  kept  away  from  New  York 
and  therefore  kept  his  money  and  his  pure, 
true  heart.  The  remainder  of  a  large  cast 
struggled  hard. 

“  The  Return  of  Eve  ”  has,  or  had,  its 
value  largely  as  an  object  lesson  to  aspiring 
dramatists  in  what  not  to  do. 

The  Unfortunate  Suffragettes 

HERE  must  have  been 
something  besides  its 
intense  Britishness  to 
bring  “  Votes  for 
Women  ”  to  an  un¬ 
timely  end  after  only  a 
single  week  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Perhaps  it  was 
too  talkative,  because 
it  was  in  the  main  well 
acted,  it  was  skilfully  staged 
and  it  dealt  with  a  question 
well  to  the  front  just  now  in 
bis  country.  Unfortunately  it’s  rather  dif¬ 
ficult  to  mix  up  much  romance  with  the  idea 
of  woman’s  suffrage.  The  woman  clamoring 
for  the  ballot  fails  to  suggest  sentiment  and 
is  neither  attractive  nor  dramatic. 

There’s  been  a  lot  of  argumentation  from 
the  stage  of  late,  and  it  is  possible  that 
theatregoers  are  tiring  of  it.  They  certainly 
did  not  seem  really  to  crave  long  discourses 
on  the  evils  of  the  English  working-woman’s 
condition  and  the  necessity  for  her  having 
the  vote  even  if  these  treatises  were  well  de¬ 
livered.  The  carefully  worked  up  depiction 
of  a  suffragette  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
with  its  street  characters  and  its  heckling  of 
the  speakers  was  very  well  dene. 

“  Votes  for  Women  ”  is  reported  to  have 
had  some  success  in  London,  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  it  dealt  with  were  better  known  and  ■ 
its  local  features  a  stronger  drawing  power. 
Its  promoters  here  evidently  made  the  mis¬ 
take  common  with  those  who  exalt  the  value 
of  the  stage  as  an  educator  that  it  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  be  made  to  teach  doctrine.  It  can 
and  does  teach  conditions',  manners  and, 
sometimes,  morals,  but  even  these  have  to  be 
pretty  well  coated  with  entertainment.  When 
the  stage  takes  to  teaching  beliefs  and  dogmas 
experience  shows  that  even  its  best  patrons 
won’t  stay  to  listen. 

A  Lesson  From  John  Bull 

A  FEW  of  us  still  remember  some  of  the 
weaknesses  of  our  military  system  as 
shown  in  the  Spanish-American  war. 
To  those  who  do  remember,  “  An  English-  . 
man’s  Home  ”  will  bring  back  vividly  the 
days  of  the  canned  beef  scandal,  the  incom¬ 
petence  of  too  many  of  our  militia  officers 
and  the  needless  deaths  from  typhoid  in  the 
badly  organized  and  badly  conducted  as¬ 
sembly  camps.  And  to  a  good  many  in  the 
audience  that  saw  the  first  performance  of 
“An  Englishman’s  Home”  in  New  York 
it  suggested  itself  that,  if  Americans  were 


substituted  for  the  English  in  the  piece  and 
Japanese  for  the  Germans,  the  satire  might 
fit  us  quite  as  well  in  some  particulars  as  it 
does  or  is  claimed  to  fit  the  English. 

Wisely  the  programme  does  not  character¬ 
ize  “  An  Englishman’s  Home  ”  as  a  play. 
It  is  almost  entirely  a  savage  commentary 
on  the  stupidity  and  ineificiency  of  the  mid¬ 
dle-class  Briton,  his  son,  his  daughter,  his 
military  system,  his  amusements  and  almost 
everything  that  is  his.  To  those  who  know 
the  types  it  was  highly  interesting.  Whether 
it  will  prove  equally  so  to  our  musical-com¬ 
edy  loving  public  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
it  should  certainly  be  witnessed  by  every 
man  connected  in  any  way  with  our  military 
affairs.  They  may  pooh-pooh  it  as  an  exag¬ 
geration,  but  they  will  have  to  admit  that  it 
contains  some  grains  of  truth  even  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  us. 

Full  prices  are  charged  to  see  this  skit, 
which  plays  considerably  less  than  two  hours, 
but  in  contemporary,  if  not  local,  interest,  it 
is  worth  quite  as  much  as  some  entertain¬ 
ments  that  fill  an  evening.  Metcalfe. 


jliFES  Confidential 
T^GUIPE  to  the  THEATRES. 


Academy  of  Music— “  Brewster’s  Millions.” 
An  entertaining  lesson  in  economy  with  the 


reverse  clutch 
Astor— “  The  Man  from  Home.”  An  amus¬ 
ing  comedy  which  tickles  the  vanity  of 
especially  of  the  Indiana  variety 
— ast  week  hut  nn,  „(  “  mi,  —  • 
ing  Hope,” 


Americans,  , _ j  _  ^  .  .  varlct 

.  Belasco— Last  week  but  one  oF^The'^ieht- 
ing  Hope  ”  with  Blanche  Bates  and  good 
cast.  Well-acted  contemporary  drama 

Bijou  A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi.” 
Comedy  of  official  life  in  Washington.  Well 
acted  and  laughable. 

Broadway  —  "  A  Stubborn  Cinderella.” 
Average  musical  comedy. 

Casino— “  Havana.”  Musical  comedy  of 
the  well-known  London  type,  with  Mr.  James 
T.  Powers  as  the  comedian. 

Criterion — “  An  Englishman’s  Home.”  See 
opposite. 

N otfcfe 'laten*"  ^  H>  S°thern  "“«****•” 

Empire—"  What  Every  Woman  Knows.” 
Maude  Adams  and  excellent  company  inter¬ 
preting  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie’s  witty  flings  at 
Scotch  characteristics. 

Garden — “  The  Conflict.”  Notice  later. 

Garrick  —  “  The  Patriot.”  Mr.  William 
Collier  making  fun  in  a  trifling  comedy. 
„.Ha ett— Grace  George  in  “A  Woman’s 
Way.  Clever  comedy,  interesting  and  very 
well  acted. 

Herald  Square — Bertha  Galland  in  “The 
Return  of  Eve.”  See  opposite. 

Hippodrome — The  biggest  show  on  earth. 

Hudson — “  The  Third  Degree.”  Helen 
Ware  and  well-chosen  company  in  absorbing 
drama  of  New  York  life. 

Madison  Square  Garden — Ringling  Broth¬ 
ers  circus. 

Majestic — “  The  Newlyweds.”  Notice  later. 

Maxine  Elliott’s  Theatre  —  Mr.  Charles 
Cherry  in  “  The  Bachelor,”  by  Mr.  Clyde 
Fitch.  A  comedy  trifle. 

Savoy — “  The  Battle.”  Both  sides  of  So¬ 
cialism,  with  Mr.  Wilton  Lackaye  as  chief 
interpreter. 


NOT  FOR  THE  YOUNG  PERSON 

Circle — “  The  Queen  of  the  Moulin 

Rouge.”  Musical  farce  with  vulgar  features. 

Lyric — “  The  Blue  Mouse.”  German  farce 
laughably  done  into  English  by  Mr.  Clyde 
Fitch. 

Stv.yvesant —  “The  Easiest  Way.”  The 
flashy  life  in  New  York  admirably  analyzed. 

Weber’s — “The  Girl  from  Rector’s.” 
Naughtiness  used  as  a  lure  for  stupidity. 
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Mr.  Smith  Speaks  on 
Temperance 

THE  Boston  Transcript  quotes  Mr. 

Smith,  of  New  York,  as  saying,  in 
a  recent  discourse,  on  temperance,  deliv¬ 
ered  in  Boston: 

The  saddest  sight  of  all  is  the  young  man 
on  the  road  to  sin-  who  lays  his  downfall 
to  the  example  of  a  father. 

More  deadly  than  the  saloon  keeper  or  the 
bartender  is  the  man  who  asks  a  youth  to 
take  his  first  glass  of  liquor,  telling  him  that 
one  glass  never  hurts  any  one.  If  that  young 
fellow’s  appetite  is  created  and  he  goes 
wrong,  the  man  who  offered  him  his  first 
drink  is  responsible  ;for  his  downfall. 

Of  the  execution  of  a  man  who  killed 
his  wife  in  a  drunken  rage,  Mr.  Smith 
said : 

Society  may  say  that  it  did  right  in  hang¬ 
ing  the  murderer,  but  I  say  they  ought  to 
have  hanged  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  the 
men  who  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
evils  that  produced  the  murderer’s  condition. 

Here  seems  to  be  matter  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  even  for  dissent. 

It  is  not  the  foolish  man  who  gives 
a  boy  his  first  drink  of  liquor  and  mis¬ 
leads  him  about  the  nature  of  it,  that  is 
responsible  for  all  the  drinks  the  boy 
ever  takes  afterwards.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  lies  far  more  with  the  parents  or 
teachers,  who  sent  the  boy  out  to  get  his 
first  drink  without  sound  instruction  as 
to  the  nature  and -effects  of  alcohol. 

When  you  favor  hanging  the  mayor  of 
the  city  where  the  drunken  man  has 
killed  his  wife,  you  imply,' Mr.  Smith, 


JJFE’S  WEATHER  FORECAST 

UNSETTLED, ,  FOLLOWED  BY 
CLEARING 


that  it  is  the  duty”  of  government  to 
eliminate  temptation.  That  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  would  rot  be  wise  even  if  it 
were  possible.  The  temptations  of  alco¬ 
hol,  to  be  sure,  may  properly  be  regu¬ 
lated  and  restricted,  but  even  they  can¬ 
not  be  eliminated.  Restrict  them,  by  all 
means,  but  do  not  attempt  the  impos¬ 
sible.  If  you  can  qualify  a  boy  to  meet 
temptation  he  will  be  fairly  safe.  If 
you  trust  to__  eliminating  temptation  so 
that  he  will  never  be  exposed  to  it,  he 
will  never  be  safe. 

And  as  for  the  young  man  on  the  road 
to  sin,  Mr.  Smith,  who  lays  his  downfall 


to  the  example  of  a  father,  if  the  father 
is  a  temperate  drinker  and  the  boy  in¬ 
temperate,  is  that  the  effect  of  the 
father’s  example?  If  the  father  is  a 
too  insistent  teetotaler,  and  the  boy 
takes  hard  to  drink,  how  about  that? 

There  are  two  kinds  of  paternal  ex¬ 
ample,  Mr.  Smith,  the  kind  that  attracts 
and  the  kind  that  repels.  A  paternal  ex¬ 
ample  of  abstinence  is  only  useful  to 
sons  in  so  far  as  it  is  attractive  to  them. 
Pretty  often  it  isn’t.  Paternal  example, 
anyhow,  is  a  very  subtle  matter.  There 
never  was  a  father  whose  example  was 
better  than  imperfect ;  the  trick  is  to  in- 
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Rising  Young  Novelist:  you  know,  my  dear,  i  don’t  want  to  appear  fool¬ 
ishly  VAIN,  BUT  I  BELIEVE  YOUR  HUBBY  IS  GETTING  TO  BE  A  BIT  OF  A  CELEBRITY  IN 
HIS  WAY.  YOU’VE  NO  IDEA  HOW  MANY  PEOPLE  TURNED  TO  LOOK  AT  HIM  AS  HE 
CAME  ALONG  JUST  NOW. 


“WELL,  THIS  IS  IT.” 

"  IS  WHAT  ?  ” 

“  THE  JUMPING-OFF  PLACE.” 


Aviation 

Or  a  Balloon  Ascension  in  Abstract 
Aspiration ; 
Expectation ; 
Preparation ; 
Inflation ; 

Elevation ; 
Exaltation ; 
Perforation ; 
Evaporation ; 
Trepidation ; 
Gravitation. 


A 


NON-COMMITAL  letter  is  the 
noblest  task  of  penmanship. 


Settling  Down 


SETTLING  down  is  a  gravitational 
process  indulged  in-  by  one  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  hit  the  high 
places.  It  occurs  at  a  period  of  life 
when  one  feels  the  weight  of  something, 
such  as  a  reduced  income,  a  sense  of 
importance,  a  wife  or  other  incum¬ 
brance.  If,  perchance,  a  child  or  two 
should  be  added  to  the  untoward  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  process  is  complete,  and 
one  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the 
limit,  sometimes  called  hard-pan. 


D 


Didn’t  Count 

IDN’T  I  see  him  kiss  you?  ” 

“  Oh,  that  was  only  a  trial  kiss.” 


Y 


OU  have  been  married  three  years 
now,  I  believe  ?  ” 

Three  years  in  June.” 

Anything  running  around  the  house 


yet: 


1  Nothing  but  the  fence: 


duce  the  son  to  make  his  selec¬ 
tions  from  it  with  good  judgment. 
Often  sons  do  that  very  thing, 
and  that  must  be  why  some 
very  imperfect  fathers  have  good 
sons. 

The  weak  point  about  insistent¬ 
ly  teetotal  fathers,  Mr.  Smith,  is 


that  they  seldom  know  much 
about  rum,  and  can’t  teach  their 
boys  what  it  is,  and  what  it  does, 
and  what  not  to  let  it  do  to  them. 
Either  that,  or  they  send  the  boys 
out  packed  with  misinformation 
which  presently  the  boys  discover 
isn’t  so.  E.  5.  M. 
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Recipe  for  An  Easter  Poem 

A  BONNET  full  of  nodding  plumes, 

Or  wreathed  with  roses  gay, 

An  anthem,  and  a  white-robed  choir, 

A  girl  or  two  in  gray, 

A  row  of  deep-toned  organ-pipes, 

(Be  sure  they’re  gilded  well), 

A  regiment  of  stained-glass  saints, 

A  mellow-throated  bell. 

A  prayer-book  in  silver  bound, 

A  dim  religious  .gloom, 

And  cushioned  pews,  and  dusky  aisles, 
And  lilies  all  in  bloom, 

A  half-a-dozen  gorgeous  eggs, 

Of  candy,  every  one, 

Mix  well  with  well-worn  sentiments, 

Your  Easter  poem  is  done. 


BETTER  be  a  dumb  clam  than  a  loquacious 
lobster. 


“  HELLO  !  WHERE  DID  YOU  GET  THE  HOOP  ?  ’  ’ 
“  THIS  AIN’T  A  HOOP.  Tm  DELIVERING  AN 
EASTER  HAT.” 

A  Natural  Sequence 

DOCTOR :  Mr.  Isaacs,  your  son  is  improv¬ 
ing.  Last  night  he  was  burning  up 
with  fever,  but  to-day  his  temperature  has 
dropped  to  99. 

Mr.  Isaacs  :  Veil,  dere’s  alvays  a  drop  in 
figures  after  der  fire. 

A  good  talker  is  generally  a  poor  stopper. 


A  DEVILISH  GOOD  IDEA 


Liars, 

Idiots, 

Fools, 

E’verybody, 

Snobs. 

Vivisection, 

Insincerity, 

Comstock, 

Theatrical  Trust, 

Injustice, 

Magnates, 

Society. 


FAMILY  trees  are  apt  to 
be  pretty  shady. 


Luxuries 

LUXURIES  are  those  possessions  which 
are  enjoyed  chiefly  and  almost  solely- 
because  other  people  do  not  have  them.  All 
other  possessions  are  necessities.  If  every¬ 
one  were  a  Standard  Oil  magnate,  it  would 
be  an  insufferable  bore,  and  it  is  getting  to 
be  almost  that  anyway.  Luxuries  do  not' 
connote  comfort.  On  the  contrary,  they  con¬ 
note  litter,  indigestion,  gout  and  lassitude. 
Comfort  comes  only  from  necessities. 

A  LADY  in  making  a  purchase  at  a  pawn¬ 
shop  one  evening,  dropped  a  five-dol- 
lar  gold  piece  into  a  crack  in  the  floor.  The 
next  morning  the  lady  called  for  her  money. 
Taking  her  to  the  back  of  the  store,  the  pawn¬ 
broker  asked,  in  a  confidential  whisper,  if  she 
was  sure  that  it  was  five  dollars  sjie  had  lost- 
“Yes,  a  five-dollar  gold  piece.” 

“  Veil,  it  iss  very  strange,  but  I  gif  you  my 
vord  of  honor,  lady,  ve  only  found  t’ree  dol¬ 
lars  and  sigsty-five  cents.”. 


“  I  THINK  THIS  EASTER  BONNET  NEEDS  MORE 
TRIMMING  ON  THE  SIDE” 
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Old  Mr.  Skadds:  pinch?  of  course  they  pinch!  if  they  weren’t  new  and  tight,  why  would  i  be  hirin'  you 

FELLOWS  TO  BREAK  'EM  IN  ? 


A  Business  Affair 


“T''vO  you  think  I  ought  to  speak  to  your 
father?” 

In  reply  to  this  anxious  inquiry,  Miss 
Mabel  Webbe’s  pretty  face  grew  unusually 
solemn. 

She  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  to  say  about  it, 
dear,”  she  said  at  last.  “I' have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  papa  likes  you. 

And  yet,  and  yet - ” 

There  was  a  brief  pause.  Mr.  Jonas 
Wetherly  unconsciously  straightened 
himself  up, 

“I’m  sure,”  he  said,  “that  your  father  has  no  reason  not 
to  like  me.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  everything  has  been 
open  and  above  board.  I’m  in  a  position  to  give  you  a  nice 
little  home,  and,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  faithful  in  my  at¬ 
tentions  for  some  time,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
speak  to  your  father — now.” 

Mabel  blushed  becomingly. 

“There  isn’t,”  she  protested.  “Really  there  isn’t.  Only 
of  course  it  is  bound  to  be  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  shock, 
even  if  papa  knew  beforehand  that,  that — ” 

She  stopped  and  blushed  more  vividly  than  ever.  Jonas 
took  her  hand  encouragingly. 

“Now,  darling,”  he  said,  “tell  me  the  truth.  Just  what 
is  the  matter  with  your  father?  ” 


“Nothing.  The  idea!” 

“  But  there  is.  I’ve  felt  it  for  some  time.  He  has  some 
peculiarity,  something  that  makes  you  afraid  to  broach  the 
subject.  Tell  me  all,  Mabel ;  there  should  be  no  secrets  be¬ 
tween  us.  I  promise  to  say  nothing.” 

“  And  you  won’t  misjudge  papa  hastily — you  will  wait?  ’’ 

“  Certainly.  I  may  say  right  now  that  I  am  already  very 
fond  of  him.  He  has  been  uniformly  courteous  to  me.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  that  is  papa’s  way.  But,  dear,  he  is  peculiar  in 
one  respect.  The  fact  is,  papa  is  economical.  Now  don’t  in¬ 
fer  that  he  is  mean — -papa  is  the  soul  of  honor  and  justice — 
but  he  shrinks,  actually  shrinks,  at  the  thought  of  spending 
money.  And  then  he  is  so  methodical  and  so  business-like. 
That  is  why  I  hesitate  to  speak  to  him  about  our  wedding.” 

“  But,  my  dear,  that  need  not  be  an  obstacle.  We  can  have 
as  inexpensive  a  wedding  as  you  please.  I  shall  be  entirely 
satisfied  as  long,”  he  added  lovingly,  “as  it  is  a  real,  true 
wedding.” 

Mabel  tossed  her  head  slightly. 

“You  don’t  understand,”  she  replied.  “I  was  afraid  that 
you  wouldn’t  understand.  You  see  that  wouldn’t  be  papa’s 
wish.  He  hates  awfully  to  spend  a  cent,  but  when  he  does  a 
thing  he  always  does  it  well.  Of  course,  we  have  a  certain 
position  to  maintain.  We  would  have  to  have — -well,  a  real 
nice  wedding,  you  know,  and  mamma  and  I  have  talked  and 
talked  about  it,  and  we  don’t  know  exactly  how  to  approach 
papa.” 
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There  was  a  pause.  Jonas  Wetherly  was  thinking. 

“  I  suppose,”  he  said  at  last,  “that  even  the  simplest  kind 
of  a  wedding  would  be  quite  an  expense  to  him.” 

“  Oh,  yes.  When  Margaret  Bates  was  married  it  cost  the 
family  over  $2,000.  I  know,  because  papa  figured  it  up  on 
the  back  of  an  old  envelope.  That  was  only  the  other  day, 
and  although  it  was  only  a  little  thing,  it  showed  mamma  and 
me  that  the  subject  was  on  his  mind.” 

“  Exactly.  And  of  course,  whatever  kind  of  a  wedding  we 
do  have,  it  must  be  appropriate,  so  that  nobody  can  say  we 
haven’t  done  the  right  thing.” 

“  Yes — that’s  it.” 

Jonas  rose. 

“  Is  your  father  in  the  library?  ”  he  said. 

“  Yes,  I  believe  so.” 

“Well,  I  have  an  idea.  Now  don’t  be  disturbed.  I  must 
see  him  at  once  because  I  seem  to  see  a  solution.” 

He  was  gone  before  she  had  time  to  recover  herself. 

Mr.  Webbe  was  reading  his  evening  paper  as  Jonas  appeared 
on  the  threshold.  He  rose  courteously. 

“Ah,  good  evening,  Mr.  Wetherly.  Be  seated.” 

Jonas  closed  the  door. 

“  Thank  you,  Mr.  Webbe.  Sorry  to  interrupt  you  in  your 
reading.” 

“  Don’t  mention  it.  I  was  merely  looking  over  the  figures 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  our  army  in  the  Philippines.  Do 
you  know,  sir,  that  if  I  had  that  matter  in  charge,  I  could  do 
it  for  at  least  seventeen  cents  a  man  less  per  day.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  from  your  reputation  as  a  man  of 
business.  By  the  way,  sir,  I  have  just  come  from  Mabel.” 

Mr.  Webbe  smiled. 

“That’s  no  news,”  he  said. 

“  No,  sir,  of  course  not.  You  must  have  noticed  that  I 
have  been  coming  here  more  or  less  regularly.  I  should  have 
seen  you  before,  but  the  fact  is — well — I  hesitated. 

Mr.  Webbe  realized  that  the  inevitable  was  coming.  He 
put  his  pamphlet  down  and*  looked  keenly  at  Jonas. 

“  You  don’t  appear  to  me  to  be  a  bashful  young  man,”  he 
said. 

“No,  sir,  I’m  not.  But  I  hope  I’m  considerate.  And  so 
I  put  off  the  inevitable  as  long  as  I  could.  The  fact  is  that 
I  hated  to  saddle  you  with  the  expense  of  a  wedding.” 

Mr.  Webbe’s  eyes  glistened. 

“That’s  the  right  spirit,”  he  exclaimed.  “Of  course  I’ve 
no  particular  objection  to  you.  I  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  you  are  all  right.  But  have  you  stopped  to  consider  how 
much  a  wedding  would  cost  me?  ” 

“  Well,  only  in  a  general  way.” 

“  I  have  the  figures  right  here.  Wedding  invitations, 
flowers,  carriages,  Mabel’s  trousseau  and  incidentals.  By 
Jove,  sir,  it  foots  up  $2,125.1 7.” 

“You  don’t  tell  me.” 

“Yes,  I  do.  It’s  too  much.  I  can’t  afford  it.  You  un¬ 
derstand,  sir,  that  Mabel  is  my  only  child,  and  I  want  her  to 
have  a  real  wedding.  But  I  simply  can’t  stand  anything  like 
that.” 

“You  don’t  have  to,  sir.” 

Mr.  Webbe  looked  at  Jonas  apprehensively. 

“I  hope,”  he  said,  “that  you  are  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  cut  and  run  sort  of  affair.  Remember  our 
position,  sir.” 

“  Certainly  not.  I  understand  and  sympathize  with  you 
perfectly.  If  it’s  a  wedding  it  must  be  the  real  thing — if  only 
to  please  Mabel  and  her  mother.  What  I  have  to  suggest,  sir, 
is  an  elopement.” 

“  An  elopement !  ” 

“Yes.  They  are  quite  inexpensive.  With  the  possible  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  rope  ladder,  it  wouldn’t  cost  you  a  cent.” 

There  was  a  considerable  silence.  Finally  Mr.  Webbe 
spoke. 

“I  don’t  see,”  he  said  at  last,  “why  I  should  furnish  the 
rope  ladder.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  for  you.  I’m  not 
supposed  to  know  anything  about  it.” 

“  Certainly  not.  I  stand  corrected.  You  see  an  elope¬ 
ment  would  fill  all  the  requirements.  There’s  a  halo  of  ro¬ 
mance  about  it — some  of  the  best  people  have  eloped,  you 
know.  If  anything,  it  would  help  our  social  standing,  and  all 
at  a  minimum  cost.” 


Mr.  Webbe  thought  again. 

“That  seems  like  a  pretty  good  idea,”  he  said  at  last. 
“How  would  you  manage  it?  ” 

Why,  I’d  whisk  Mabel  away  in  an  automobile.  You 
could  follow — just  too  late.” 

“  Umph — that  would  cost  me  about  $25.” 

“  But  that  would  be  practically  your  only  expense.” 

“  So  I’d  save  about  $2,000.” 

Jonas  twisted  on  his  seat. 

(  ^  didn’t  figure  that  you’d  save  that  much,”  he  said. 

You  know  it’s  my  idea.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  saved 
half  you  ought  to  be  pretty  well  pleased.” 

Ah!  You  want  me  to  divide  the  profits  with  you?  ” 

“  Why  not?  ” 

“  Suppose  I  refuse  to  let  you  marry  her  altogether?  ” 

Jonas  smiled. 

“Mabel  costs  you  something  every  year,  doesn’t  she?” 

“Yes.  Here  are  the  figures — $1,164.” 

“Very  well.  If  you  refuse  to  let  me  marry  her,  it  will 
take  her,  at  a  rough  estimate,  a  year  to  recover,  and  about 
another  year  for  some  other  fellow  to  arrive  at  the  point  I 
am  at.  That  will  be  $2,228,  and  you  will  still  have  the  wed¬ 
ding  to  pay  for.  You  know,  sir,  the  price  of  weddings  is 
steadily  advancing.  Now,  I  am  offering  you  a  fair  business 
proposition.  It  seems  to  me  you  can’t  do  better.” 

Mr.  Webbe  grasped  his  hand  cordially. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  but  you’re  right,”  he  said.  “When 
will  this  thing  occur?  ” 

“  I’ll  talk  it  over  with  Mabel,  arrange  the  details,  and  let 
you  know  in  ample  time.” 

During  the  next  few  days  Jonas  lost  no  time.  About  sev¬ 
enty-five  hours  after  his  interview  with  Mr.  Webbe,  at  mid¬ 
night  on  a  dark,  moonless  night,  he  silently  stole  out  of  an 
automobile  which  waited  for  him,  and  making  his  way  across 
the  lawn  to  the  house,  threw  some  pebbles  on  her  window, 
which  was  raised  promptly  on  the  schedule  time  agreed  upon. 

As  Mabel  came  down  the  ladder  Jonas  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  and  they  stole  back  to  the  machine.  In  a  moment  they 
were  off  down  the  road.  Ten  minutes  later  they  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  auto  containing  Mabel’s  father  and  mother. 

At  1  :i5  they  arrived  at  the  parsonage,  fifteen  miles  away. 

The  pastor  was  waiting  for  them,  and  the  knot  was  duly 
tied. 

Jonas  looked  at  his  watch. 

At  this  moment  there  was  the  sound  of  a  horn — a  silence, 
and  then  muffled  steps  on  the  front  porch. 

“Your  father!  ”  exclaimed  Jonas.  “He  has  followed  us. 
But  too  late.  You  are  now  mine  irrevocably.” 

As  Mr.  Webbe,  followed  by  his  wife,  entered  the  room 
promptly  on  schedule  time — for  both  autos  had  held  their 
own — he  exclaimed  : 

“  Are  they  married  ?  ’  ’ 

“We  ar.e!  ”  chimed  in  Jonas  and  Mabel.  “Will  you  for¬ 
give  us  ?  ” 

“  Bless  you,  my  children !  May  I  see  this  young  man 
alone?  ” 

“Certainly,  sir.” 

Jonas  faced  his  father-in-law  in  the  next  room  by  the 
feeble  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp. 

“Well,  sir,”  he  said,  “everything  went  off  nicely.  News 
of  the  elopement  will  be  in  to-morrow’s  papers,  with  notice  of 
your  forgiveness  and  blessing.  Our  future  position  in  so¬ 
ciety  is  assured.” 

“Yes,  my  boy,”  replied  Mr.  Webbe,  “all  that  now  remains 
is  for  me  to  give  you  your  share  of  the  profits.” 

He  handed  Jonas  a  check.  The  latter  was  about  to  fold  it 
up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  when,  his  eye  lighting  over  its 
face,  he  started  back. 

“  Is  this  right,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  But,  I  understood  it  was  to  be  for  $1,000.  This  is  only 
$848.” 

“That’s  right.  You  see  you  neglected  your  side.” 

“How  do  you  mean,  sir?” 

“  Why,  you  made  a  profit  also,  didn’t  you?  If  we’d  had  a 
regular  wedding  you  would  have  had  to  pay — here  are  the 
figures : 
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For  two  suits,  which  you  didn’t  get.  .  .  .$100 

Eouquet  for  bride .  25 

One  week  more  of  a  wedding  trip,  which 

now  isn’t  necessary,  at  $15  a  day.  .  105 

Four  ushers’  ties  and  pins .  60 

Carriage  to  station .  4 

That  makes  . $304 

which,  deducted  from  the  $2,000  we  agreed 
I  would  make  by  the  transaction,  leaves  $1,696, 
and  one-half  of  this  is  $848.  Is  that  right,  Jonas, 
my  boy?  You  know,  business  is  business.” 

Jonas,  dazed  for  a  moment,  gazed  absently  at 
the  check.  Then  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  pulled  out  a  dime  and  three  cents. 

"You’re  almost  right,”  he  replied.  “But  to 
be  exact,  you  know,  I  would  surely  have  given 
the  driver  of  that  carriage  a  twenty-five  cent  tip. 
That  means  that  there  is  in  reality  12J4  cents 
coming  to  you.  Here’s  12  cents.  Now,  sir,  I’ll 
tell  you  what  I’ll  do — I’ll  toss  you  for  the  odd 
cent!”  T.L.M. 


Wasn’t  That  Slick? 

The  usual  crowd  of  small  boys  was  gathered 
about  the  entrance  of  a  circus  tent  in  a  small 
town  one  day,  pushing  and  trying  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  interior.  A  man  standing  near  watched 
them  for  a  few  moments,  then  walking  up  to  the 
ticket-taker  he  said  with  an  air  of  authority: 

“  Let  all  these  boys  in,  and  count  them  as  they 
pass.” 

•The  gateman  did  as  requested,  and  when  the 
last  one  had  gone  he  turned  and  said  :  “  Twenty- 

eight,  sir.” 

“Good,”  said  the  man,  smiling  as  he  walked 
away,  “I  thought  I  guessed  right.” — Ladies’ 
Home  Journal. 


"Field  Club" 

No.  1. — 2  in. 

No.  2 _ 2jin. 

Quarter  sizes. 


FIELD  CLUB — The  newest 
type  of  a  perfect  fitting  close  front 
collar  that— IS  RIGHT. 


Corliss-Coon 


Hand  Made  Collars 
2  for  25c 

The  hand  made  collar.s  talked  about.  They  do  theii 
own  demonstrating  for  style,  fit  and  lasting  qualities. 
That  is  why  so  many  men  who  care  prefer _ 

Corliss-Coon  Collars. - 

At  most  all  the  best  shops  everywhere.  Send 
lor  new  style  book,  showing:  all  the  latest  shapes 
it  will  help  you  in  your  collar  selections. 

Corliss,  Coon  &  Co.,  Dept.  J,  Troy,  N.Y. 
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TRADE  MARK 

More  tire  value  than  ever 
offered  in  America  or  Europe 
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AKRON,  OHIO. 


morning  devotions  before  the  goddess  of 
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TOURS 


EUROPE 

Tours  de  Luxe  and  Vacation  Tours  covering 
the  Continent  by  all  routes. 

$150  TO  $1,195 

All  Travelling  Expenses  Included.  Private  limited 
parties.  Largest  facilities.  Exclusive  arrangements 
and  eftident  service. 

SPECIAL.  A  summer  Tour  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Cruise  to  North  Cape  and  Spitzbergen,  with  Russia 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


Cook’s  Traveller’s  Cheques  Are  Good 
All  Over  the  World. 
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Fusnw 


The  most  EXCLUSIVE  MODELS  in  London.  FANCY  TAILOi 
MADES.  RECEPTIONand  EVENING  FROCKS.  MILLINERY.  FUR: 


all  the  time  ?  “  Be  brave  !  Brace  up  !  Whistle 

through  the  graveyard  !  Beware  of  women !  ” 

( Vide  Weller,  Sr.  on  “  Vidders.”)  Now,  brave 
men  don’t  have  to  be  adjured  to  be  brave,  and 
when  they  are  so  abjured,  the  ad  juror  is  usually 
playing  castanets  with  his  knees.  Schopenhauer 
and  Nietzsche  rail  and  rave  at  women,  but  they 
are  victims  of  the  succubus.  They  can’t  get  her 
out  of  their  minds  and  are  afraid  to  take  her 
into  their  hearts.  No  woman  can  conceive  a 
higher  expression  of  affection  than :  “  I  love  you 
— damn  you  !  ”  Show  me  a  misogynist  and  I’ll 
show  you  a  man  with  some  woman’s  scornful 
or  tender  face  pyrographed  upon  his  heart ! 
Women  read  Nietzsche  and  Schopenhauer  and  ) 
don’t  say  anything — just  laugh.  It  takes  Balzac  I 
to  madden  them,  or  Flaubert  in  “  Madame  Bo-t 
vary,”  or  almost  any  Frenchman.  The  French-! 
men  are  so  like  the  women  themselves.  Another) 
woman  hater  was  the  young  German  who  wrote) 
her  down  physiologically  and  psychologically  to 
the  level  of  the  beast — I’ve  forgotten  his  name) 
He  knew  it  all — he  was  24  years  old  when  hd 
wrote  his  book.  Then  he  killed  himself.  The 
women,  I  think,  have  the  laugh  on  him.  The 
women  get  mad  at  Roosevelt  or  the  Kaiser  01, 
Premier  Asquith  or  some  one  else  like  that  for 
a  light  remark.  They  only  smile  at  Nietzsche! 
and  -Schopenhauer.  Why  again  ?  Because  the^ 
woman  of  these  philosophers  is  evolved  from 
their  own  inner  consciousness.  There  never  was 
such  a  being.  She’s  like  the  “  economic  man  ” 
of  the  Dismal  Science — an  abstract  conception. 
Woman  is  nothing  if  not  concrete.  She  doesn’t 
see  herself  at  all  in  Schopenhauer’s  or  Nietzsche’s 
mirror.  (I  wonder  how  she  sees  herself  in 
mine.)  She’s  the  master — or  mistress — manipu-| 
lator  of  the  mirror,  too ;  she  discovered  or  in¬ 
vented  it  to  study  herself  in.  Let  Schopenhauer 
and  Nietzsche  rave  and  roar.  What  does  it  alS 
amount  to?  Simply  this:  both  men  are  protest¬ 
ing  against  the  eclipse  of  man  by  womanisml 
One  wants  to  escape  from  this  by  seeking  extinc¬ 
tion.  The  other  wants  to  produce  Beyond  Maiji 
without  the  aid  of  woman — sheer  lunacy.  jl! 
remember  but  one  fancy  equal  to  this :  that’jk 
where  the  King  is  in  childbed,  in  “Aucassisil 
and  Nicolete,”  and  nothing  came  of  it.  Isij 
Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche,  Woman  sees  Man 
in  panic  rout  before  her  triumphant  advance. 
She  loves  Byron  who  sneered  at  her.  She  doesn  t 
quite  understand  Shakespeare,  whose  gallantry 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  LUXUR 


HE  GREATEST  VACATION  TRIP  THE  WORl 

AN  AFFORD  FOR  A  FRACTION  OF  THE  USUAL  CO! 


Circling  the  globe  ordinarily  requires  6  months,  12  chang 
of  steamers,  with  indefinite  connections,  trouble  and  dl 
comfort,  and  costs  nearly  $3000. 

CLARK’S  CRUISE  thaerowuonrd, 

starts  Oct.  16,  '09,  by  the  S.  S.  Arabic,  16,000  tons,  large,  1 
urious,  unusually  steady  :  berths  now  available  from  $800 
$1  200  shore  trips,  hotels,  etc.,  included.  Avoids  all  t 
changes,  delays  and  worry.  Visits  ports  usually  acces, 
ble  only  by  "tramp"  steamers  or  sailing  ships— a  rod 
that  would  require  18  changes  to  cover  otherwise :  lessthl 
4  months.  All  first-class— no  steerage. 

THE  FIRST  OPPORTUNITY  IN  HISTOfij 

made  possible  by  the  enterprise  of  the  most  success! 
cruise  conductors.  Write  for  itinerary. 

12th  annual  OR  I E  NT  C  R  U I S  E.  Feb  5,1910.$400 
30  tours  to  EUROPE.  $270  up 
F.  C.  CLARK,  214  Times  Bldg.,  NEW  YOR 


On  Women 

A  woman  writes  me  asking  why  it  is  that 
women  seem  never  to  be  or  to  have  been  offended 
by  their  bitterest  detractors — Schopenhauer  and 
Nietzsche?  Indeed,  women  take  great  delight  in 
the  writings  of  these  two  men  who  proclaim  the 
sex  the  chief  agent  of  Evil.  Why?  At  once 
comes  to  mind : 

A  dog,  a  woman,  a  hickory  tree, 

The  more  beat  ’em  the  better  they  be. 

Woman  likes  the  strong  man,  the  compeller; 
that’s  why  she  likes  the  man  in  military  and 
naval  uniform  ;  she  loves  to  worship  more  than 
to  be  worshipped — and  all  that  tommy  rot.  I 
think,  so  far  as  I  am  entitled  to  think  on  such  a 


trinity  of  inscrutabilities  as  Nietsche,  Schopen¬ 
hauer  and  Woman,  that  women  are  amused  by 
the  philosophers  named.  Who  is  more  concerned 
with  woman  than  the  man  who  most  denounces 
and  damns  her?  There  was  St.  Anthony — he 
went  into  the  desert  to  escape  woman  and  lo ! 
he  brought  her  with  him.  What  is  all  the  brav¬ 
ery  of  the  philosophers  named  against  women? 
Nothing  but  fear  of  her.  Even  so  the  English 
lied  about  Napoleon  because  they  were  so  afraid 
of  him  that  they  used  his  name  to  quiet  squalling 
babies.  I  don’t  think  it  possible  to  hate  any  one 
or  anything  that  we  do  not  fear.  I  don’t  think 
we  can  fear  and  love  any  one  at  the  same  time 
—pace  the  theologasters  and  the  hymnosophists. 
What  are  Nietzsche  and  Schopenhauer  saying 
458 
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Regent  Street 


The  “No  Duty”  Wine 


Great  Western  is  an  American  Champagne. 
Absence  of  duty  reduces  its  cost  50%. 

That’s  the  only  reason  Great  Western  Cham¬ 
pagne  costs  half  the  price  of  the  imported. 

Yet  Great  Western  Champagne  received  a 
Gold  Medal  at  Paris  Exposition,  1900 — and  was 
the  only  American  wine  to  be  so  honored. 

Right  in  the  heart  of  the  foreign  wine 
country,  among  connoisseurs,  Great  Western 
was  admitted  to  be  equal  to  the  French  Brands. 
And  was  acknowledged  superior  to  all  other 
American  Champagnes. 


G? 


EXTRA  DRY 


The  American  Champagne 


The  reason  for  the  equality  of  Great  Western 
to  the  select  French  Wines  is  an  open  secret. 

The  method  of  making  Great  Western  Cham¬ 
pagne  is  identical  with  the  French  process. 

Great  Western  Vineyards  at  Rheims,  New 
York,  are  nearly  a  century  old.  One  hundred 
years  of  soil  cultivation  has  developed  the  vine 
that  produces  that  ideal,  delicately  flavored  wine 
grape. 

N o  wine  today  can  excel  Great  Western.  Only 
the  finest  imported  brands  can  equal  it. 


PLEASANT  VALLEY  WINE  CO.,  Sole  Makers 

RHEIMS,  N.  Y. 

Oldest  Champagne  House  in  America 
Sold  by  grocers  and  dealers  in  fine  wines  and  served 
in  Hotels,  Restaurants  and  Cafes. 


On  Women 

( Continued,  from  page  458) 
is  just  a  ittle  too  much.  She  thinks  Dickens 
Lakes  a  fool  of  her  and  Thackeray  the  same, 
pnly  more  so.  The  anti-woman  philosophers  she 
Jespises  with  a  touch  of  amusement.  She  knows 
she  has  them  where  she  wants  them — under  her 
feet,  and  “  the  heel  of  the  woman,”  it  is  written, 
‘  shall  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent.”  I  hope 
[  have  answered  the  good  woman  whose  query 
s  confession  and  avoidance,  for  it  says  only  that 
vomen  “  are  not  offended  ”  by  the  frenzies  of  the 
shilosophers  named ;  huh,  they  “  consider  the 
source.” — William  Marion  Reedy,  in  St.  Louis 
Mirror. 

In  1909 

"My  love,”  mentioned  Mr.  Sufferer-Gette.  “I 
vonder — I  wonder  whether  you  would  let  me 
lave  the  use  of  my  latch-key  this  week.” 

“Latch-key?”  bellowed  his  wife.  “What  the 
lickens  do  you  want  with  a  latch-key,  my  good 
nan?” 

“Well,  my  love,”  coughed  Mr.  Sufferer-Gette, 
we  are  holding  a  series  of  fathers’  foregather- 
ngs  at  the  club  this  week,  when  we  hope  to  do 
little  needlework  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  Miss 
;.'ancy  has  kindly  consented  to  come  and  talk 
p  us  about  her  recent  Farthest  North  trip, 
lid” - 

I  “  Great  heavens!”  roared  the  irate  wife,  bang- 
tig  her  pipe  upon  the  table  to  emphasize  her 
ords.  “  Don’t  you  know  your  duty  is  at  home  ? 
lesides,  on  Monday  I’ve  got  to  attend  the 
Women’s  Emancipation  League;  Tuesday,  the 
listers  of  Charity  meeting ;  Wednesday,  the  local 
olicewomen’s  concert ;  Thursday,  the  Daugh- 
“rs  of  Toil  lecture;,  Friday,  the  Women’s  Sci- 
tce  Research  class  ;  and  on  Saturday  our  foot- 
all  club’s  smoker.  Now,  don’t  you  forget — 
>ur  duty  is  at  home!” — Wasp. 

A  Sceptic 

Scott  :  I  remember  reading  of  a  very  rich 
Jan  who  said  he’d  sooner  be  poor. 

}  Mott  :  Yes,  and  probably  you  remember  read- 
ig  somewhere  that  all  men  are  liars. — Boston 
'ranscript. 
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ANGELU5 

P  LAYER  -PIANO 

If  now,  or  in  the  future,  you  contemplate  the  possession  of  a  player- 
piano,  it  is  your  duty  to  yourself  and  to  those  who  are  to  participate  in  its 
enjoyment,  to  visit  your  nearest  ANGELUS  dealer  and  have  him  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  ANGELUS  instruments  to  you.  Do  not,  as  some  others 
have  done,  permit  yourself  to  be  led  to  purchase  any  other  instrument 
before  you  have  made  this  investigation.  First,  hear  and  play  the 
ANGELUS  instruments  yourself.  In  this  way  you  will  avoid  the 
certainty  of  disappointment  later  on.  Let  us  send  you  the  dealer's  name. 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 


THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO.  Established  1876 

(Regent  House,  Regent  Street,  LONDON.) 


A  Man’s  Best 

Man  is  born  to  expend  every  particle  of 
strength  that  God  Almighty  has  given  him  in 
doing  the  work  he  finds  he  is  fit  for — to  stand 
it  out  to  the  last  breath  of  life  and  do  his  best. 
We  are  called  upon  to  do  that,  and  the  reward 
we  all  get — which  we  are  perfectly  sure  of  if 
we  have  merited  it — is  that  we  have  got  the 
work  done,  or,  at  least,  that  we  have  tried  to  do 
the  work  ;  for  that  is  a  great  blessing  in  itself ; 
and  I  should  say  there  is  not  very  much  more 
reward  than  that  going  in  this  world.  If  the 
man  gets  meat  and  clothes,  what  matters  it 
whether  he  have  £10,000,  or  £10,000,000,  or 
£70  a  year.  He  can  get  meat  and  clothes  for 
that,  and  he  will  find  very  little  difference  in¬ 
trinsically,  if  he  is  a  wise  man. — Carlyle. 
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Restores  Gray  Hair 


to  Its  natural  color.  Perfectly  harmless— easily  applied. 
Positively  sure  In  its  results.  Makes  the  hair  rich  and 
glossy.  Price  $1.00  at  all  dealers  or  by  mall.  64-page 
book  about  the  hair,  FREE. 


MRS.  GERVAISE  GRAHAM.  1588  Michigan  Avenue, 


.in. 
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The  Blade 

_  _  J 

Makes 
The  Razor 


The  blade  is  the  Razor. 

That  is  the  first  important  reason 
why  the  Keen  Kutter  Safety  Razor 
is  so  far  superior  to  all  others. 

The  name  Keen  Kutter  is  known 
throughout  the  country  as  signifying  the  best  quality,  greatest 
durability,  finest  and  most  lasting  edges,  whether  it  be  an  axe 
or  a  pocket  knife,  a  saw  or  a  razor.  The 


K00H  mm 


Safety  Razor 


No.  K-1—  Silver  Plated  In  genuine  Black 
Leather  Case,  $3.50 
No.  K-3— Cold  Plated  in  genuine  English 
Pigskin  Case,  $5.00 


is  furnished  with  12  blades  of  the  highest  quality  Norwegian 
steel,  tempered,  ground  and  honed  by  experts. 

The  adjustment  of  the  blade  in 
the  holder  is  an  improvement  over 
all  others.  The  angle  of  the  blade 
with  the  handle  is  just  right  to  shave 
close  and  smooth  without  scraping. 

If  you  shave  yourself  you  need  a 
Keen  Kutter  for  greater  comfort.  If 
you  do  not  —  you  need  one  for 
emergencies.  No  practice  or  skill 
required  to  shave  properly  and 
easily. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 


SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.) 
St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Ceremony 

W.  H.  Singer,  the  Pittsburg  millionaire,  who 
on  his  golden  wedding  anniversary  distributed 
$16,000,000  among  his  four  children,  imputes  a 
part  of  his  success  to  plain,  straightforward  and 
frank  dealing.  “  Time  and  money  alike  are  lost,” 
said  Mr.  Singer  recently,  “  by  the  observance  of 
useless  form  and  ceremony.  Think  of  Dr.  Job- 
son. 

“  Dr.  Jobson,  you  understand,  was  a  famous 
specialist.  He  had  a  rule — it  expedited  business — 
that  each  patient  must  divest  himself  of  his  gar¬ 
ment  in  an  outer  room  before  entering  the  pri¬ 
vate  office  for  examination.  Jobson  grew  very 
testy  if  this  rule  were  disregarded. 


TEN  LIMITED, 

EUROPE. 


conducted  parties  to 

April, (  May,  June,  July.  Everything  Fii 


Choice  of  Two  Evils 

When  Charles  Dudley  Warner  was  the  edito: 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Press  back  in  the  ’60s 
arousing  the  patriotism  of  the  State  by  his  vig 
orous  appeals,  one  of  the  typesetters  came 
from  the  composing  room,  and,  planting  himsel 
before  the  editor,  said :  “  Well.  Mr.  Warner 

I’ve  decided  to  enlist  in  the  army.” 

With  mingled  sensation  of  pride  and  respon 
sibility  Mr.  Warner  replied  encouragingly  thai 
he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  man  felt  the  cal 
of  duty. 

“  Oh,  it  isn’t  that,”  said  the  truthful  compos 
itor;  “but  I’d  rather  be  shot  than  to  try  to  set 
any  more  of  your  copy.” — Cleveland  Leader. 


Asheville,  N.  C. :  The  four-season  resort  of  the 
South.  The  Manor,  the  English-like  I1111  of  Asheville 


On  a  Pass 


It  was  during  a  tedious  ride  on  a  Western 
railway,  and  the  passengers,  tired,  dirty  and 
thirsty,  all  berated  the  company,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  one  single  man.  His  fellow  passengers 
commented  on  this,  and  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  denounce  the  company,  too. 

“  It  would  be  hardly  fair,”  he  replied,  “  as  1 
am  traveling  on  a  free  pass ;  but,  if  they  don't 
do  better  pretty  soon,  blamed  if  I  don’t  go  out 
and  buy  a  ticket  and  join  you.” — Harper’s  Mag - 


Women  for  Women 


He:  So  you  favor  Woman  Suffrage? 

She  :  I  certainly  do  ! 

“  Well,  in  the  last  election,  for  instance, 
would  you  have  voted  for  Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Bry- 


“  I  would  not  have  voted  for  either.  When 
I  vote  I’ll  vote  for  a  womap  or  not  at  all! 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


Pinch  use  ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE" 


Bulzer  :  Pennster  told  me  that  the  best  mag¬ 
azines  were  clamoring  for  his  contributions. 

Knolorham  :  No  wonder;  he  writes  full- 
page  ads. — Lippincott’s. 


“  A  man  one  day  entered  the  doctor’s  office 
fully  clad. 

‘‘‘I  don’t  know  wnat  you  mean,  sir!’  said 
Jobson,  angrily.  ‘  All  must  remove  their  clothing 
before  coming  in  here  to  me.  That’s  my  rule, 
and  I'll  request  you  to  observe  it.’ 

“  With  a  hasty  apology,  the  man  withdrew. 
He  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  nothing  on. 
Dr.  Jobson  smiled. 

‘“And  now,  sir,  what  can  I  do  for  you?’  he 
said,  graciously. 

“‘I  have  called,’  said  the  naked  man,  ‘about 
that  bill  of  Tailor  Snip’s.  It  is  a  long  time  over¬ 
due,  doctor.’  ” — Minneapolis  Journal. 


Dyer  :  Did  his  widow  succeed  in  breaking  his 
vill  ? 


Duell  :  Yes  ;  long  before  he  died — Pick-Me- 


UP. 


See  How  Little  It  Costs  to  Have 
A  Shower  Bath  in  Your  Home 


You  are  missing  much  if  your  bath-room  is  without  a  shower. 
In  the  first  place,  a  morning  shower  is  wonderfully  bracing.  And 
when  you  are  tired — after  a  day’s  work — after  outdoor  sport  and 
exercise — it  ‘‘puts  you  right”  quicker  than  anything  else.  Next,  a 
shower  is  the  only  proper  bath,  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  w-hich  you 
use  continually  fresh,  clean  water.  Lastly,  a  shower  gives  a  most 
satisfying  tone  of  luxury  and  completeness  to  your  bath-room- 


Portable  Shower  is  Only  $10.75 


This  model  No.  5004  is  a  handsome,  solidly-built  shower  that 
will  last  years.  The  metal  parts  are  all  of  the  best  high  grade  brass 
heavily  nickel-plated;  curtains  are  of  the  best  quality,  and 
tubing  is  better  than  any  that  you  probably  ever  saw.  In  every 
way  our  showers  are  fitted  to  fine  bath-rooms. 


WE  SEND  IT  ON  TRIAL 


This  is  our  offer  :  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  it  we  will 
ship  you  one  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price  :  if,  after  ten 
days  use,  you  are  willing  to  do  without  it,  return  it  at  our 
expense  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 


The 


PT\ducts  Cm; 

1  eluding  a  1 1 
kinds  of  bath-room  accessories)  are  noted 
in  four  continen  tsf  or  their  beauty  and  merit. 
Yet  their  prices  are  surprisingly  moderate. 
Send  for  Free  Booklet-address  Dept.  E 
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few  of  them  off. 
it  is  much  too 


THE  discussion  of 
the  tariff  bill  is 
fit  to  make  free¬ 
traders  of  us  all. 
The  present  tariff, 
as  it  stands,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  exist¬ 
ing  monuments  of 
human  selfishness.  Its 
dominant  purpose  is 
to  enrich  the  shrewd 
at  the  cost  of  the 
laborious.  Our  great 
body  corporate  is 
black  with  leeches. 
The  present  ef¬ 
fort  at  tariff  re¬ 
vision  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  pull  a 
At  this  writing 
soon  to  say  in 


what  degree,  if  at  all,  it  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  leeches  are  tremendous 
stickers  and  suckers,  and  on  every  big 
leech  there  is  an  army  of  parasites. 
Our  whole  industrial  system  is  geared 
to  a  vast  body  of  special  legislation, 
and  is,  in  effect,  a  structure  whose 
foundation  rests  on  stilts.  Some  day 
it  has  got  to  get  down  to  earth  again, 
and  meanwhile  every  jolt  that  lets  it 
down  even  a  single  peg,  is  a  gain.  The 
cure  may  finally  come  out  of  an  in¬ 
creased  need  for  foreign  markets. 
When  we  have  to  buy  freely  what  the 
other  nations  have  to  sell  to  us,  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  may  have  wherewith  to 
buy  what  we  must  sell  to  them,  then 
at  last  the  protective  monstrosities  in 
our  tariff  may  dwindle;  then,  perhaps, 
we  shall  have  the  tariff  for  revenue 
that  we  ought  to  have  now,  and  tax¬ 
payers  will  find  out,  at  last,  where  the 
money  comes  from  that  the  federal 
government  spends.  As  it  is,  we  see 
money  spent,  and  don’t  know  who 
pays.  All  we  know  is  that  the  cost  of 
living  is  enormously  high,  and  that  a 
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fraction  of  the  population  can  afford 
to  pay  it. 

Of  course  the  country  has  profited, 
in  some  things,  by  protection,  but  Oh, 
the  cost,  moral  and  material,  of  that 
profit!  The  theory  of  protection  for 
infant  industries  is  not  unreasonable; 
neither  is  the  theory  of  a  tariff  for 
revenue  that  is  incidentally  protective. 
But  both  these  theories  have  been 
merged  and  lost  in  the  on-sweep  of 
the  great  and  primitive  theory  that  it 
behooves  every  true  American  to  get 
the  last  possible  crumb  of  privilege 
that  he  can  out  of  Congress,  and  to 
keep  everything  he  gets  until  he  is 
choked  off  from  it. 

The  Civil  War  was  fought  by  the 
South  in  the  interest  of  about  ten 
thousand  considerable  slave  owners 
and  their  families,  and  against  the 
most  vital  interests  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  Southern  white  population.  To¬ 
day  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans,  no  doubt,  whom  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  protects  and  enriches ;  but 
how  many  millions  are  there  whom  that 
tariff  mulcts  and  burdens,  and  they,  all 
the  time,  as  oblivious  to  it,  as  the  poor 
whites  were  of  the  cost  to  them  of 
the  slavery  they  were  fighting  to  pre¬ 
serve?  It  is  “a  rich  man’s  war,  and  a 
poor  man’s  fight  ”  again,  this  fight 
for  the  tariff. 


# 

ONORABLE  Big  Tim  Sullivan, 
statesman  of  extended  influence 
at  Albany,  has  given  a  new  holiday  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  falls,  annually,  on  the  twelfth  of 
October,  and  is  intended  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  discovery  of  America  by  a 
countryman  of  Big  Tim’s  Italian  con¬ 
stituents.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  the 
people  to  get  this  holiday.  It  has  the 
merit  of  falling  in  a  month  when  the 
weather  is  apt  to  be  first  class,  and 
which  at  present  contains  no  holidays 
except  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  The 
Stock  Exchange,  we  are  sure,  will  wel¬ 
come  Columbus  Day,  and  perhaps  the 
banks  will,  for  interest  does  not  cease 
to  run  on  holidays.  The  farmers 
won’t  object,  for  they  are  not  busy  in 
October.  As  for  the  rest  of  us,  there 
are  some  complaints.  Some  of  the 
papers  say  we  can’t  afford  it. 


We  observe  that  no  day  has  yet  been 
set  apart  in  this  State  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  public  services  of  Moses.  Has 
Big  Tim  no  constituents  who  care  for 
Moses?  Is  there  any  person  who  has 
not  already  had  a  holiday  assigned  to 
him  by  the  lawgivers  of  the  State  of 
New  York  who  has  done  as  much  for 
the  people  of  this  State  as  Moses  ?  He 
is  the  leading  historical,  racial  repre¬ 
sentative  of  about  one-seventh  of  the 
population  of  this  State ;  his  laws  are 
the  basis  of  our  penal  code,  and  writ¬ 
ings  attributed  to  him  are  included  in 
the  most  popular  and  respected  book 
now  in  circulation  among  our  people. 
Shall  Columbus  have  a  day,  and  not 
Moses?  To  us,  at  least,  that  does  not 
look  fait,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if 
Big  Tim  does  not  discover  that  there 
are  voters  in  his  barony  who  feel  as 
we  do  about  it. 

Our  State  has  now  no  holiday  in 
August.  It  is  too  hot  to  work  much 
in  that  month.  Let  Moses  have  an 
appropriate  day  in  August,  then,  and, 
if  desired,  a  statue  in  the  City  Hall 
Park,  to  remind  our  local  lawgivers  of 
his  pre-eminent  qualities  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  politician. 


THE  World  claims  to  have  been  the 
original  Send-President-Eliot-to- 
the-Court-of-St. -James  paper.  Its  claim 
needs  qualification.  We  guess  it  was 
the  first  daily  one-cent  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  and  having  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  a  million  a  minute  to  urge 
the  appointment  in  leaded  type. 

We  don’t  suppose  diplomacy  is 
President  Eliot’s  strong  suit,  but  he 
is  not  particularly  weak  in  that  or  any 
other  field  of  mental  activity  that  we 
know  of,  and  as  the  official  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  American  people  in  Lon¬ 
don  he  would  be  an  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  figure.  Nobody  has  more,  or 
better,  ideas  than  he  has  on  the  whole 
subject  of  human  life  as  lived  in  the 
twentieth  century,  and  nobody  is  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  to  give  them  clear  and 
edifying  expression.  We  cannot  think 
of  any  American,  except  one,  who 
would  have  more  to  say  to  English 
men  and  women  that  it  would  inter¬ 
est  them  to  hear,  and  that  one  is  not 
at  present  available  for  that  service. 
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HAD  CAPTAIN  KIDD  POSSESSED  AN  AEROPLANE 


Providential 

MAY  we  not,  after  all,  discern  the  hand 
of  Providence  in  that  powerful  in¬ 
stinct  in  virtue  of  which  we  spend  so  much 
energy  digesting  food  which  we 
don’t  need? 

For  if  we  were  to  eat  no  more 
than  was  necessary,  what  more 
likely  than  that  the  consequent 
augmentation  of  available  human 
power  would  result  (to  mention  but 
a  few  possibilities)  in : 

i.  Great  works  of  literature  be¬ 
ing  multiplied  until,  instead  of  six 
best  sellers  to  read  each  week,  we 
should  have  sixty,  or  even  more. 

2.  Muck  getting  itself  raked  in 
half  the  time,  and  the  wood  pulp 
situation  commensurately  embar¬ 
rassed  through  so  much  genius  be¬ 
ing  left  with  no  alternative  but  to 
wreak  itself  in  short  stories. 


DAY  TO  CELEBRATE 


3.  Politics  being  purified  right  out  from  under  the  feet  of 
the  reformers. 

4.  The  tariff  undergoing  immediate  revision,  with  all  the 
attendant  horrors  of  business  uncertainty,  simply  in  order  to 
keep  Congress  busy. 

In  short,  there  need  be  about  so  much  left  undone,  if  im¬ 
portant  interests  are  not  to  suffer.  Ramsey  Benson. 


BRIGGS:  Nodd  is  on  good  terms  with  his  wife,  isn’t  he? 

Griggs  :  Indeed  yes.  Why,  there  was  no  ill  feeling 
about  exchanging  the  cravat  that  she  gave  him  for  Christmas. 


JACK,  what  is  the  baby  crying  for?  ” 

“  For  the  kitten.” 

“  Didn’t  I  tell  you  not  to  take  the  kitten  away  from  him?  ” 
“  I  didn’t,  Mother.  I  took  the  baby  away  from  the  kitten.” 


Visitor:  how  old  are  you,  waldo? 

W aldo  Emerson  Bostonbeans :  does  the  subject  really 

INTEREST  YOU,  MADAM,  OR  DO  YOU  INTRODUCE  IT  MERELY  AS  A 
THEME  FOR  POLITE  CONVERSATION? 
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out  their  wives  interfering  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree.  Think  of  what  this  means? 

We  expect  soon  to  have  a  Husbands’ 
Chapter,  which  will  constitute  a  branch 
of  our  bureau,  in  every  town  and  hamlet 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  In  this  way  local  husbands  can 
help  each  other.  They  will  be  a  mutual 
prop,  and  no  wife  will  dare  to  raise  her 
head  outside  of  the  woman’s  club. 

This  brings  us  to  an  important  matter, 
namely, — How  women’s  clubs  shall  be 
treated  ?  When  husbands  are  thoroughly 
organized,  every  woman’s  club,  and 
every  movement  for  woman’s  alleged 
rights,  will  of  course  be  properly  regu¬ 
lated.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  not 
despair.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
husbands’  movement — a  movement  to 
strike  terror  into  every  female  breast. 
The  Emanuel  movement  will  be  as  noth¬ 
ing  to  it. 


OUR  patrons  should  remember  that 
our  school  is  not  for  the  benefit 
of  a  limited  class,  but  .is  open  for  all. 
Old  and  decrepit  husbands,  or  husbands 
who  have  been  hen-pecked  within  an 
inch  of  their  lives,  and  are  broken  in 
spirit,  are  the  very  ones  that  we  can 
lielp  the  most.  We  can  put  new  life 
and  energy  into  the  most  hopeless  speci¬ 
men  of  a  husband  that  ever  walked 
around  on  all  fours.  A  sample  lesson 
must  convince  anyone.  Read  this : 

Dear  Bureau: 

Two  weeks  ago  I  was  a  wretched  and  spir¬ 
itless  man,  under  the  domination  of  a  suf¬ 
fragette  who  made  my  life  miserable  by  re¬ 
citing  speeches  all  over  the  house,  who  didn  t 
care  whether  we  had  a  servant  or  not,  and 
who  almost  starved  me  to  death.  The  worst 
of  it  was  that  I  applauded  her  stand,  and 
feebly  echoed  all  her  opinions.  After  taking 
one  day’s  treatment,  all  was  changed.  She  is 
row  working  on  the  job  fifteen  hours  a  day, 
while  I  have  gained  four  pounds  and  have 
taken  up  golf.  Send  me  an  assorted  lot  of 
superior  cuss  words  to  keep  her  in  shape. 
Ever  thine, 

Our  treatment  is  quiet,  effectual  and 
swift.  It  involves  a  minimum  of  ex¬ 
pense.  Indeed,  you  can  save  enough 
from  your  -wife  to  pay  for  more  than 
the  whole  course,  which  omits  nothing. 
Last  week  we  explained  what  we  did 
for  the  young  and  inexperienced  hus¬ 
band.  The  next  step  is  for  the  Middle 
Aged  Husband.  This  course  is  thor¬ 
oughly  comprehensive.  It  begins  with 
the  fifteenth  anniversary  and  (merely  to 
show  that  we  consider  everything)  teaches 
the  husband  how  to  remember  this  anni¬ 
versary  beforehand,  how  to  allude  to  it, 
in  a  way  that  will  cause  wonder  in  the 
wife. 

It  deals  with  the  membership  of  clubs, 
the  arrangement  and  final  consummation 
of  all  poker  parties,  shows  how  to  avoid 
all  disputes  in  the  raising  of  children, 
and  in  general  enables  every  husband 
who  has  a  particle  of  native  talent  to  be¬ 
come  a  finished  liar  without  lowering 
his  moral  tone  for  an  instant.  It  shows 
him  how  to  avoid  going  to  the  opera, 
how  to  be  nice  to  his  wife’s  friends 


Whitewing:  i  told  you  not  to  fly 

OVER  PITTSBURGH  ! 


without  associating  with  them,  how  to 
smoke  to  excess  without  being  criticised, 
and  how  to  avoid  taking  his  wife  abroad 
or  on  an  otherwise  expensive  trip  to" 
Bermuda.  This  claim  on  our  part  may 
seem  extraordinary,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  every  middle  aged  couple  in  the 
country  always  go  on  a  trip  to  Bermuda. 
But  we  can  prove  our  case  to  all  who 
try  our  course.  Read  and  ponder. 

Kind  friends: 

Up  to  the  time  of  my  taking  your  course 
I  verily  believe  that  my  wife  was  the  most 
restless  woman  on  earth.  She  continually 
wanted  to  he  doing  something.  This  year 
she  set  her  heart  on  Bermuda,  and  I  should 
be  there  now  if  it  weren’t  for  you.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  your  instructions  minutely,  with  the 
result  that  she  has  gone  on  a  prolonged  visit 
to  a  maiden  aunt  in  New  England,  at  scarce¬ 
ly  any  expense,  and  I  am  sitting  up  with  the 
boys  playing  jack  pots  five  _  nights  in  the 
week,  and  having  a  high  old  time.  God  bless 
and  keep  you  in  your  grand  work. 

Always  your  devoted 

This  is  only  one  of  many  thousand 
letters  being  constantly  received.  As 
for  old  husbands,  to  say  that  we  put  new 
life  into  them  is  a  conservative  state¬ 
ment.  We  give  thern  a  chance  to  renew 
their  youth,  at  small  expense,  and  with¬ 
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More  Lies 

Hetty  green  has  given  away  ten 
millions  to  start  a  home  for  de¬ 
crepit  lawyers. 

Andrew  Carnegie  declined  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  dinner  to  be  given  in  his  honor. 

President  Baer,  and  a  few  other  coal 
mine  owners  agreed  that  if  there  was  a 
coal  strike  they  would  pay  for  the  at¬ 
tendant  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  out 
of  their  own  pockets. 

Several  New  York  hospitals  made  an 
appeal  to  the  legislature  to  be  examined 
with  regard  to  their  methods. 

The  taxicab  drivers  met  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  and  passed  resolutions  declaring 
that  hereafter  they  would  be  decently 
uniformly  polite  and  observe  the  rules 
of  the  road. 

Dr.  Charles  Parkhurst  was  elected 
President  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  Black  Hand  Society  was  rounded 
up,  tried  in  the  morning,  and  every  man 
hanged  promptly  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Albany  legislature  passed  the  ap¬ 
pendicitis  bill,  making  it  unlawful  here¬ 
after  for  any  surgeon  to  charge  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  for  an  opera¬ 
tion  that  did  not  last  over  fifteen  min¬ 
utes. 

The  proprietors  of  the  New  York  the¬ 
atres  were  excluded  from  all  public  ve¬ 
hicles,  from  all  railroad  trains  and 
from  all  steamboats.  It  was  declared 
by  the  District-Attorney  that  inasmuch 
as  they  kept  people  out  of  their  theatres, 
which  are  public  institutions,  they  could 
not  themselves  enjoy  transportation  priv¬ 
ileges. 

Several  weekly  papers  agreed  not  to 
publish  any  more  pictures  about  East 
Africa. 


WAKE  UP,  SAM  ! 


Every  American  husband,  if  he  did 
but  know  it,  has  a  soul  of  his  own,  capa¬ 
ble,  of  development  along  certain  lines, 
and  there  is  really  no  reason  why  in  the 
course  of  time  he  should  not  take  his 
place  on  an  equality  with  his  wife. 

That  he  has  been  kept  down  in  the 
past  and  made  to  do  inferior  things  such 
as  voting  and  slaving  in  an  office  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  afternoon  teas  and  play¬ 
ing  bridge,  is  in  reality  due  to  himself. 
Husbands,  it  all  lies  with  you.  By  a 
concerted  movement  you  can  throw  off 
your  bondage. 

In  the  meantime,  the  national  hus¬ 
bands’  conference,  to  be  held  in  one  of 
our  largest  cities,  to  which  delegates  will 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  is 
making  substantial  progress. 


The  time  is  ripe.  The  hour  of  deliv¬ 
erance  is  at  hand.  This  bureau  invites 
all  of  its  patrons  to  give  their  aid. 
While  we  can  be,  as  we  have  been,  of 
immense  service  to  individuals,  it  is  only 
by  a  vast  uprising  on  the  part  of  every¬ 
one  that  a  permanent  reform  can  be  in¬ 
augurated. 

Those  who  have  already  taken  our 
course,  or  are  beginning,  should  recom¬ 
mend  the  bureau  to  all  their  friends. 
We  are  here  to  stay.  Wherever  the  call 
of  a  tired  and  neglected  husband  is  heard 
in  the  land  we  are  here  to  respond. 
Send  for  our  little  booklet,  telling  of 
forty-seven  varieties  of  ways  of  keeping 
your  wife  under. 

Husbands'  Correspondence  School, 

(Limited). 


A 


FOOL  and  his  money  are  soon 
popular. 


HEART  AND  SOLE 
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Freedom 


T1 


THE  LOTS  ARE  GOING  FAST 


HAT  certain  woman 
who  is  asking  a  di¬ 
vorce  because  her  husband’s 
poverty  makes  her  a  slave,  comes  to  no 
more  than  another  proof  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  subjectivity  of  the  condition  we  call 
slavery.  We’re  all  slaves,  except  as  it 
is  our  nature  to  be  free, — and  all  free, 
except  as  it  is  our  nature  to  be  slaves. 
Epictetus  was  freer  than  his  master,  and 
no  amount  of  legislation,  though  it 
should  be  with  the  high  sanction  of  the 
sword,  can  strike  off  the  fetters 
which  some  freemen  wear. 

Quoth  Lovel.ace,  in  prison,  to  his 
Althea  : 

If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love. 

And  in  my  soul  am  free, 

Angels  alone  that  soar  above 
Enjoy  such  liberty. 

And  the  kitchen  of  a  modern  flat  isn’t  so  much 
worse  than  a  prison  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
the  principle  doesn’t  still  hold  good. 


Bills 


OF  all  commercial  paper,  bills  are  the 
least  understood  and  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  anathematized,  not  only  by  the 
clerks  who  have  to  work  overtime  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  month  to  get  them 
out,  but  also  by  those  to  whom  they 
are  sent. 

Bills  should  be  paid  when  due.  Many 
know  this,  but  few  know  the  reason. 
The  reason  is  that  if  bills  are  allowed  to 
run  for  any  great  period,  those  who  owe 
them  become  so  that  they  do  not  want  to 
pay  at  all,  until  finally — debtors  no¬ 
toriously  having  poor  memories — the 
feeling  comes  that  there  was  something 
wrong  about  the  bill  in  the  first  place, 
else  it  would  have  been  paid  when  due. 
Hence  the  justice  of  the  peace. 

Bills  are  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive. 


These  two  men  look  just  alike, 
They  seem  to  be  in  trouble. 

It's  Mr.  Brown — he  laffed  so  hard, 
It  simply  bent  him  double. 


A  PLEA  FOR  MERCY 

"  YOUR  HONOR,  I  HAVE  A  WIFE  AND  SIX  LITTLE  ONES  AT  HOME  ” 


THE  Smithsonian  Institution  has  re¬ 
ceived  $25,000  from  Wall  street 
magnates  toward  its  share  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Roosevelt  trip  to  Africa. 

It  is  understood  that  the  conditions  of 
the  gift  include  a  stipulation  for  one¬ 
way  tickets  only. 


A  Pastoral  Call 

HE  NEW  PASTOR :  It  is  my  desire 
to  be  forever  at  the  service  of  the 
members  of  my  flock. 

Bluntman  :  Well,  you’ll  have  to  cut 
your  sermons,  dominie;  they  don’t  want 
to  be  forever  at  yours. 
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“That’s  all.” 

The  Clerk  of  the  Weather  signed  the 
bill  of  lading  and  wrote  down  the  di.- 
rection. 

“  Here,  Billy,”  he  said,  “  mark  this 
perishable  and  put  on  it : 


“New  York,  N.  Y. 

“  One  Month’s  Supplies.” 


A  Fond  Farewell 

1VT  ERISSA  came  from  County  Meath 
N  Blessings  showered  upon  her ; 

Now  she’s  gone  and  bought  a  sheath,— 
There’s  but  little  on  her. 


Nerissa  only  wears  her  sheath 

When  she’s  dressed  to  go  forth, — 
Cast  aside  what  went  beneath, 
Panties,  skirts,  and  so  forth. 


For  Nerissa  weave  a  wreath  ! 

I’d  begun  to  love  her; 

But  I’ve  seen  her  in  her  sheath  ; 
There’s  but  little  of  her. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  ’og 


A  Regular  Shipment 

■  'HE  clerk  of  the  weather  was  check- 

•I-  ing  up  the  last  consignment. 

“  Be  careful,  now,  Billy,  to  get  this 
order  correct,  as  it’s  important.  Go  on. 
I’m  all  ready.” 

“  One  batch  of  light  snow  storms.” 

"  All  right.” 

“  One  lot  of  fine  rains  and  one  of  sud¬ 
den  showers.” 

“  Correct.” 

Eighteen  sudden  falls  in  tempera¬ 
ture,  five  of  them  ten  degrees,  five  fif¬ 
teen,  five  twenty,  and  three  of  thirty.” 

“I  have  it.” 

“Ten  East  winds,  with  all  the  trim¬ 
mings.” 

“O.  K.” 


“  An  assortment  of  variegated  sun¬ 
shine,  in  colors.” 

“  Right.” 

“  A  miscellaneous  bunch  of  high 
winds.” 

“  Yes.” 

“One  first-class  hurricane.” 

“  Check.” 

“  One  balmy  day,  with  not  a  cloud  in 
the  sky,  and  the  temperature  just  right.” 

“  Down.” 

“One  hot  spell.” 

“  Here.” 

“One  cold  spell.” 

“  True  for  you.” 

“  A  large  box  of  variegated  microbes, 
containing  billions  of  pneumonia,  bron¬ 
chitis,  tuberculosis  germs  and  so  on.” 

“Very  well.” 


To  Nerissa  I  bequeath 

The  thought  I  had  to  woo  her.. 

Ere  I  saw  her  in  her  sheath ; 

There’s  but  little  to  her. 

A.  Z. 


“  TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE  ” 
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A  REGULAR  PERFORMANCE 


"  COME,  GO  HOME,  OWLEY.  YOU  DON’T 
WANT  TO  STAY  OUT  ALL  DAY  !  ” 


Hysterics 


HYSTERICS  are  a  purely  American 
product,  and  are  raised  in  apart¬ 
ment  hotels,  specialists’  offices  and  drug 
stores.  They  are  also  seen  in  women’s 
clubs  and  suffragettes’  meetings. 

Hysterics  thrive  best  sprinkled  with 
alcohol  either  on  the  subject  itself  or  the 
one  nearest  to  it.  They  are  also  caused 
by  the  humble  mouse. 

Hysterics  are  not  common  to  men,  but 
occasionally  can  be  seen  on  the  stock 
exchange  or  at  revival  meetings.  Among 
women  they  attack  the  upper  classes 
with  the  greatest  vigor,  and  thrive  on 
money.  They  came  in  with  the  tariff, 
and  will  go  out  with  the  resurrection. 

Hysterics  may  be  physical  or  mental. 
When  physical  they  attack  without  warn¬ 
ing  the  humblest  millionairess ;  when 
■mental,  they  have  been  known  to  dis¬ 
rupt  philosophical  circles. 


T 

W 


O  err  is  human,  to  forgive,  divine.” 
To  criticise,  devilish. 

HEN  a  woman  suffers  in  silence 
she  is  in  a  critical  condition. 


Great  Fun  at  Albany! 

IN  course  of  the  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  one  Dr. 
Lee,  an  excitable  champion  of  a  gory 
cause,  declared,  that  “  two  fanatical 
women  were  alone  responsible  for  the 
present  antivivmection  crusade.”  But 
his  feet  reached  the  ground  later,  and  he 
apologized.  This  gentleman’s  opinions, 
however,  are  not  important,  except  so 
far  as  they  reflect  the  childlike  confi¬ 
dence  of  other  vivisectors.  These  bloody 
“scientists”  are  in  honest  ignorance  of 
the  offended  Public  Opinion  that  is  now 
rolling  up  its  sleeves.  And  when  it  once 
gets  Vivisection  across  its  knee  there  is 
going  to  be  a  spanking  to  make  the 
welkin  ring.  After  that,  a  barbarous 
license,  which  should  never  have  been 
tolerated  in  a  civilized  age,  will  crawl  to. 
a  back  seat,  so  very  far  back  that  its 
itching  fingers  will  be  out  of  mischief. 


“  X  THOUGHT  YOU  SAID  THESE  LOTS  WERE 
IN  A  DRY  SECTION !  ” 

Agent:  they  are,  sir.  there’s  not  a 

SALOON  IN  TWENTY  MILES’ 


MURDER  here!  ”  „ 


"  there’s  been 


"GOOD  GRACIOUS!  WHAT  AN  EXCELLENT  MIRROR  THIS  MAN’S  HEAD  IS  ” 
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THE  WORM  WILL  TURN 


History 

HISTORY  is  a  running  account  of  how  King  Somebody-or- 
other  either  did  or  did  not  get  to  a  certain  place,  which 
nobody  ever  heard  of,  before  King  Somebody-else  got  there, 
from  which  we  are  usually  supposed  to  conclude  that  it  would 
have  made  quite  a  difference  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Like  nearly  everything  else,  history  has  two  sides.  The 
History  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  depends  upon  whether  it  is 
related  by  a  man  or  a  woman.  The  History  qf  the  American 
Revolution  reads  quite  different  in  English  books  from  the 
way  it  reads  in  our  own  books.  The  History  of  the  Civil 
War  depends  upon  which  side  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line 
you  happen  to  be  sitting  when  you  write  it. 

History  is  a  bore,  not  only  because  you  are  unacquainted 
with  the  people  who  figure  in  it,  but  because  it  repeats  itself. 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 
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A  Deduction  From  an  Easter  Hat 

There  is  a  girl  in  our  town  and  she 
is  wondrous  wise. 

And  her  new  home-made  Easter  hat 
will  open  people’s  eyes. 

She  commandeered  the  wash-tub  and 
Willie’s  speckled  hen, 

The  rag-bag  and  the  crazy-quilt  and 
cat-tails  from  the  fen, 

A  yard  of  Brussels  carpet,  and  a  cake  of  yellow  soap, 

A  half  a  dozen  ostrich  eggs,  and  a  knot  of  curtain  rope, 

A  bottle  of  Tabasco  sauce,  and  the  stone  from  uncle’s  grave, 
And  for  the  pompom  took  the  brush  her  father  used  to  shave. 
That  girl’s  got  brains,  she  has,  and,  men  folks,  please  take  note. 
She’s  a  member  of  the  brainy  sex  who  think  they  ought  to  vote. 


Mr.  Erlanger  is  at  Last  Discovered 

ITH  great  pleasure  Life  recognizes  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  its  esteemed  contemporary,  Collier’s 
Weekly,  in  finally  discovering  Mr.  Abraham 
L.  Erlanger.  For  some  years  Life  has  com¬ 
mented  freely  on  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Erlanger 
to  advance  the  drama  in  America  and  elevate 
the  artistic,  moral  and  commercial  standards 
of  the  American  theatre.  The  editorial  page 
of  last  week’s  Collier’s  Weekly  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Erlanger, 
his  character  and  his  influence.  The  editor  records  his  dis¬ 
covery  in  plain  and  commendable  English.  Life  again  con¬ 
gratulates  Collier’s  on  its  enterprise,  and  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  would  refer  its  editor  to  the  back  numbers 
of  Life.  He  will  there  find  that  he  has  precedent  for  apply¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Erlanger  his  terms,  such  as  “ignorant,”  “brutal,” 
“coarse,”  “pandering  to  crass  licentiousness,”  “bully,”  and 
justification  for  his  statement  that  in  the  theatre  of  free 
America  “  the  payment  of  an  excessive  ‘  rake-off  ’  to  Er¬ 
langer  ”  is  “the  test  of  fitness  to  survive.”  And  in  under¬ 


A  DIPLOMAT 

Possible  Client:  and  is  the  district  at  all  malarial?  my 

HUSBAND  ASKED  ME  TO  BE  CAREFUL  TO  INQUIRE  ABOUT  THAT. 

Agent:  er — what  is  your  husband’s  business,  madam? 

“  HE  IS  A  PHYSICIAN.’'’ 

“  HM-M - WELL - ER - TRUTH  COMPELS  ME  TO  ADMIT,  MADAM, 

THAT  THERE  HAS  BEEN  A  GOOD  DEAL  OF  IT  ABOUT  HERE  OF  LATE 
YEARS.” 


taking  criticism  of  the  leading  individualities  who  control  the 
destinies  of  the  theatre  in  America,  'Collier’s  will  also  find 
valuable  material  in  the  records  of  the  criminal  courts,  here 
and  abroad.  All  this  is  not  exactly  dramatic  criticism,  but  it 
helps. 

Everything  Goes  on  the  Stage 

If  the  Sunday  editors  are  right  in  their  estimate  of  the  aver¬ 
age  American’s  lack  of  taste  and  his  crude  sense  of  humor, 
as  shown  by  what  they  put  in  their  comic  supplements,  “  The 
Newlyweds  and  their  Baby”  should  be  a  great  success.  It 
faithfully  reproduces  for  the  stage  a  comic  supplement  feature 
of  considerable  celebrity,  and  to  those  who  have  ever  seen  a 
comic  supplement — and  very  few  have  been  able  to  avoid  it — 
this  is  sufficient  description  and  criticism. 

Spring  is  Here  ! 

In  the  country  we  know  it  is  spring  by  the  budding  crocuses, 
the  return  of  the  birds  and  the  general  waking  up  of  nature. 
In  town  the  sure  sign  is  the  coming  of  the  circus  to  Madison 
Square  Garden.  This  year  we  miss  the  historic  trademark 
“  Barnum  and  Bailey,”  but  the  substitution  of  the  name  of 
the  Ringling  Brothers  seems  to  have  made  no  difference  in  the 
quantity,  quality  and  general  character  of  the  performance. 
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A  whole  regiment  of  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  clowns  enliven  the  proceedings 
and  some  novel  features  are  added  to 
the  old  ones,  without  which  no  circus 
is  a  circus. 


An  Agreeable  Return  to  Old-Fashioned  Diet 

ICHELIEU  ”  is  not  a 
problem  play,  it  has  none 
of  the  dissective  elements 
of  Ibsen,  it  discourses  on 
neither  telepathy  nor  so¬ 
cialism,  it  is  likely  to  be 
damned  as  melodramatic 
by  some  of  our  more  con¬ 
temptuous  young  critics,  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  inadequate  performance,  it 
seems  to  retain  its  old  power  to  interest 
and  move  a  present-day  audience.  Even 
the  fact  that  it  is  written  in  good  Eng¬ 
lish,  free  from  slang,  doesn’t  seem  to 
militate  against  it.  It  might  be  worth 
the  while  of  some  of  our  aspiring  dram¬ 
atists,  who  do  not  seem  to  meet  with 
success  in  catering  to  modern  tastes  by 
trying  to  be  up  to  or  ahead  of  date,  to 
see  this  play  and  try  to  discover  the 
secret  of  its  ability  to  live  despite  its 
old-fashioned  defects. 

Mr.  Sothern’s  impersonation  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu  was  a  most  uneven  one. 
He  fell  into  his  old  bad  habit  of  ex¬ 
plosive  enjphasis  at  regular  and  monot¬ 
onous  intervals.  His  sudden  transitions 
between  the  robustness  of  youth  and  the 
feebleness  of  age  were  explainable  by 
no  reasonable  conception  of  the  char¬ 
acter.  He  was  at  all  times  a  great  deal 
more  the  Richelieu  of  the  wars  than  the 
Richelieu  of 'diplomacy  and  statecraft. 
He  was  most  effective  in  his  melting 
words  with  Julie  and  de  Mauprat.  In 
the  curse  scene  he  rose  to  a  high  pitch  of 
dramatic  and  elocutionary  power,  which 
would  have  been  yet  more  telling  if  he 
had  not  by  his  earlier  displays  of  strength 
robbed  it  of  its  contrast.  The  role  is  a 
new  one  in  Mr.  Sothern’s  repertory,  and 
we  have  faith  enough  in  his  intelligence 
and  ambition  to  believe  that  he  will  de¬ 
velop  it  into  a  portrayal  that  will  stand 


Dog:  i  wonder  what's  the  matter? 
THEY  haven’t  BARKED  AT  EACH  OTHER  FOR 
OVER  TEN  MINUTES. 
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favorable  comparison  with  those  of  his 
great  predecessors. 

Mr.  Sothern  has  done  the  play  and 
himself  the  injustice  of  giving  it  an  in¬ 
adequate  cast.  Even  the  difficulty  of 
finding  actors  able  to  play  legitimate 
parts  is  not  sufficient  excuse  for  com¬ 
mitting  the  important  character  of  Ba- 
radas  to  an  interpreter  so  ill-equipped  as 
Mr.  Eric  Blind.  Mr.  Buckstone’s  abili¬ 
ties,  which  would  have  had  some  chance 
in  Joseph,  where  they  were  sadly  needed, 
were  wasted  on  de  Beringhen.  The 
lines  of  Mr.  Turney,  as  Frangois,  were 
unintelligible.  Mr.  Frederick  Lewis’s 
de  Mauprat  was  at  least  manly  and  forc¬ 
ible.  The  mounting  and  costuming  were 
not  remarkable  but  quite  sufficient. 

“Richelieu”  should  be  included  in 
the  repertory  of  the  New  Theatre,  and 
by  the  time  that  institution’s  company 
is  ’trained,  Mr.  Sothern  should  be  ready 
to  play  the  title  part  as  a  visiting  star. 

A  Not  Incredible  New  York  Character 


HAM  ”  is  the  appropriate 
title  of  a  new  play  writ¬ 
ten  by  Geraldine  Bonner 
and  Elmer  Harris  for 
Miss  Henrietta  Crosman. 
Most  of  the  types  are  con¬ 
ventional  ones,  but  that 
of  the  heroine  is  a  young 
woman  whom  we  encoun¬ 
ter  more  frequently  in 
New  York  life  than  we  are  perhaps 
aware,  and  certainly  without  recognizing  ' 
her  dramatic  possibilities.  Katherine 
Van  Riper  is  on  the  surface  a  most  at¬ 
tractive,  presentable  and  apparently  con¬ 
tented  social  butterfly.  Well  and  ex¬ 
pensively  gowned,  going  only  to  the  best 
places  and  under  the  best  auspices, 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  her  life 
is  founded  on  mean  economies,  false 
credit  and  artful  sponging.  The  merry, 
glittering  outside  she  shows  to  those  in 
her  social  circle  and  to  her  tradesmen. 
On  this  sham  she  maintains  the  social 
position  she  has  been  taught  to  think  is 
the  only  thing  in  life  worth  while. 

The  part  gives  Miss  Crosman  an  op¬ 
portunity  she  has  long  needed.  She 
brings  to  it  brightness,  vivacity,  dash 
and  the  sure  methods  of  the  experienced 
comedienne.  The  principal  defect  is  a 
too  great  boisterousness  at  moments. 
But  she  has  a  plausible  character  to  por¬ 
tray  and  does  it  plausibly.  Marguerite 
St.  John  and  Amelia  Mayborn  make 
credible  Katherine’s  aunts,  two  ladies  of 
eminently  conventional  New  York  ideas, 
who  have  given  their  niece  her  wrong 
notions  of  comparative  values. 

Katherine’s  real  nature  turns  out  to 
be  a  genuinely  good  one,  so  far  as  can 
be  determined  at  the  final  curtain,  which 


shows  her  renouncing  her  shams  to 
marry  the  man  she  loves,  so  giving  the 
comedy  a  pleasant  ending.  It  is  only  a 
light  comedy,  but  it  contains  some  good 
character  drawing  and  a  moral.  The 
young  person  may  see  it  with  safety  and 
perhaps  to  advantage.  Metcalfe. 


Fee.  r  "rl  amusing  lesson  in  the 

difficulty  of  spending  money. 

Astor— “  The  Man  from  Home.”  Agree¬ 
able  comedy  lauding  the  superiority  of  lndi- 
ana  Americanism  to  everything  in  Europe 
BWusro— Last  week  of  “The  Fighting 
Hope,  with  Blanche  Bates  and  her  excellent 
company. 

Bijou— ••  A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi.” 
Messrs.  Wise  and  Fairbanks  making  fun  0f 
official  corruption  in  Washington 
Broadway— Last  week  of  “A  Stubborn 
Cinderella.  Ordinary  musical  comedy. 

Casino  “Havana.”  English  musical  com¬ 
edy  with  Mr.  James  T.  Powers  and  the 
Hello,  People  ”  octette  as  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures. 

Criterion — “  An  Englishman’s  Home.”  Sa- 
tire  on  the  middle-class  Englishman  and  the 
English  militia. 


Daly’s — Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern  in  repertory. 
See  opposite. 

Empire — “  What  Every  "Woman  Knows.” 
Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie’s  witty  depiction  of  Scotch 
character,  very  well  played. 

Garden — “  The  Conflict.”  Notice  later. 

Garrick — Last  week  of  “  The  Patriot.” 
Mr.  William  Collier  in  trifling  comedy  which 
he  makes  funny. 

Hackett — Grace  George  in  “  A  Woman’s 
Way.”  Up-to-date  and  clever  American  com¬ 
edy  by  Mr.  Thompson  Buchanan,  with  Grace 
George  as  the  star. 

Herald  Square — Bertha  Galland  in  “The 
Return  of  Eve.”  Fantastic  piece  without 
much  opportunity  for  acting. 

Hippodrome — The  big  show. 

Hudson — -“The  Third  Degree.”  Mr. 
Charles  Klein’s  interesting  drama  based  on 
police  methods;  very  well  acted. 

Madison  Square  Garden — Ringling  Bros.’ 
Circus.  See  opposite. 

Majestic — “  The  Newlyweds.”  See  oppo¬ 
site. 

Maxine  Elliott’s  Theatre — “  The  Bachelor,” 
by  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch.  Very  light  comedy  of 
to-day,  pleasantly  presented. 

Savoy — “  The  Battle.”  A  dramatic  excur¬ 
sion  into  socialism  with  Mr.  Lackaye  as  per¬ 
sonal  conductor.  Interesting. 

Wallack — Henrietta  Crosman  in  “  Sham.” 
See  opposite. 


NOT  FOR  THE  YOUNG  PERSON 


Circle  —  “  The  Queen  of  the  Moulin 
Rouge.”  Vulgar  musical  piece. 

Lyric  —  “The  Blue  Mouse.”  Laughable 
but  risque  far,ce  from  the  German. 

Stuyvesant  —  “  The  Easiest  Way.”  The 
vicious  phase  of  New  York  gay  life  faithfully 
depicted. 

Weber’s  —  “  The  Girl  from  Rector’s.” 
Stupid  adaptation  of  French  naughtiness. 


FE  • 


TER 

OF  ME  FOR  A  MONTH.  I*M 
THAT  SLIPPER  OFF  ! 


TALKED  OUT ! 
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MONDAY  MORNING  ATHLETICS  IN  THE  BACK 

THE  GIANT  SWING 


Civilized  Warfare 

CENE — Office  of  the  Steel  Trust. 

Strewn  idly  about  are  officers,  orderlies  and  privates 
who  are  amusing  themselves  drinking  champagne  from  their 
canteens.  Upon  the  walls  are  artistically  hung  scalps  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  Suddenly  a  private  dashes  in 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  gold  dust,  as  if  he  had  been 
on  a  long  skirmish. 

Colonel  Gary:  What  news  from  the  front? 

Private  :  The  Japanese  are  acting  very  well  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 


YARD  Gary  :  Do  you  think  they  are — um — 

frightened  enough  to  raise  the  appro¬ 
priation  to  provide  for  six  instead  of 
two  ? 

Private :  Not  at  present,  sir.  I  think  we  better  let  it  go 
through  for  two  this  time,  but  I  think  at  the  next  session  it 
will  be  very  easy  to  get  up  a  war  scare  with  Africa  which  will 
be  good  for  at  least  a  half-dozen  battleships. 

Gary :  Perhaps  that  would  be  better.  As  for  the  present 
war,  I  presume  we  may  consider  it  practically  over. 

Private  :  I  think  so,  sir. 

Gary:  Well,  let’s  have  a  drink.  Here’s  to  the  government! 

(Curtain) 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 


Gary  :  What  do  they  say  ? 

Private  :  They  have  agreed  to  deny  nothing. 

Gary:  Then  the  war  talk  can  go  on.  Have  you  given  the 
story  to  the  Associated  Press? 

Private :  I  have,  sir,  and  they  have  agreed  to  dish  up  a 
special  scare  for  to-morrow. 

Gary :  And  have  you  seen  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
papers  ? 

Private :  I  have  seen  those  we  can  count  on,  sir,  and  to  a 
man  they  think  the  situation  should  be  viewed  with  alarm. 

Gary :  That  s  good.  Since  these  peace  conferences,  the 
people  don’t  take  so  much  stock  in  war  scares  as  formerly. 
But,  of  course,  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  are  all  right. 
I  presume  you  had  no  trouble  in  making  them  appreciate  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  ? 

Private  :  None  whatever.  They  are  so  frightened  that  the 
bill  for  the  battleships  has  been  made  a  special  order  for  ten 
o’clock  to-morrow. 


HE  PUT  SOME  SAUSAGES  OVER  THE  RANGE 
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WHO  SAYS  THAT  FASHIONS  CHANGE? 

The  Men:  you  ake  the  only  woman  i  have  ever  loved. 
The  Girls:  oh,  this  is  so  sudden  ! 


A  Point  in  Which  Our  Cus¬ 
toms  Need  Amendment 

'  |  ’HE  usages  of  civilized  life  as  we 
live  it  here  and  now,  ought  to  in¬ 
clude  a  provision  under  which  widows 
who  marry  again  should  be  buried — 
when  it  comes  time,  and  unless  they  ex¬ 
press  a  preference  to  the  contrary, — 
under  the  name  of  the  husband  to  whom 
they  were  most  married.* 

Second  marriages  are  often  conven¬ 
ient  and  suitable  even  for  persons  well 
on  in  years.  They  may,  and  often  do, 
make  happy  the  closing  years  of  lives 
that  would  otherwise  be  lonely.  What 
is  not  suitable,  and  does  not  accord  with 
ordinary  sense  of  fitness,  is  that  a 
woman  who  has  been  identified  in  the 
active  and  important  years  of  her  life 
as  the  wife  of  one  worthy  man,  and  by 
his  name,  should  lose  that  important 
identity  when  she  marries  again  for  a 
late  companionship. 

In  a  recent  case  the  lady  was  mar¬ 
ried  upward  of  thirty  years  to  her  first 
husband  and  six  years  to  the  second. 
Both  were  very  well-known  men,  but  the 
first  husband  was  the  father  of  all  her 
children,  and  the  inheritor  of  a  great 
fortune,  a  large  share  of  which  he  left  to 
her.  She  honored  his  memory  in  the 
uses  she  made  of  his  money,  and  indeed 
in  all  ways.  Yet  she  was  buried  and 


her  death  was  advertised  in  the  papers 
as  though  her  first  marriage  was  an  in¬ 
cident  and  her  second  an  event.  That 
was  not  so.  Her  first  marriage  was  the 
event,  and  the  second  the  incident.  Yet 
there  was  no  other  way  than  to  bury  her 
under  her  last  husband’s  name. 


Should  women  lose,  when  they  marry, 
the  names  they  were  born  to?  Some¬ 
times  we  think  they  shouldn’t.  We  be¬ 
lieve  they  don’t  in  Russia.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  they  never  should  lose,  involun¬ 
tarily,  a  name  that  they  have  acquired 
by  marriage. 


|\ut  Scissors 
Am  Nullus 


Making  a  Spring  Poem 


First,  taking  up  the  subject,  birds, 

I’ll  pour  my  verse,  which  naught  can  stem, 
In  nice,  alliterative  words, 

On  them. 


Next,  neatly  switching  to  the  skies, 

I  shall  remark  that  they  are  blue, 
A  circumstance  which,  I  surmise, 
You  knew. 


But  never  mind.  Next  comes  the  breeze. 
Perchance,  a  zephyr ;  whereupon 
Think  you  that  I’ll  ring  in  some  trees? 
You’re  on. 


Next,  thoughts  on  blossoms  will  appear 
Entwined,  in  lightly  vernal  text, 
With  sunlit  clouds — then,  Phyllis,  dear. 
You’re  next.' 

Then,  probably,  some  rural  shack 
Into  my  rhymes  I’ll  gently  shove 
’Mid  purling  rivulets — then,  back 
To  love. 


With  variations — “Cupid’s  Spell!” 

“Delicious  longings!  ” — “Pangs  of  Spring!  ” 
Next — next,  ahem,  I’ll  try  to  sell 
The  thing. 

— Thomas  R.  Ybarra  in  New  York  Times. 


A  Request 

A  parent  who  evidently  disapproves  of  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  wrote  the  teacher : 

“  Dear  Miss :  Don’t  hit  our  Johnnie.  We 
never  do  it  at  home  except  in  self-defense.” — 
Sacred  Heart  Review. 


“  SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  REMOVED  ” 


One  Way 

Howell  :  Do  you  suppose  Roosevelt  will  be 
able  to  kill  lions  in  Africa? 

Powell:  Sure;  if  he  can’t  shoot  ’em,  he  can 
send  ’em  a  message. — Harper’s  Weekly. 


The  Angelus  J 

This  picture  was  painted  by  Malay.  It  con-  F 
tains  a  man  and  a  church  steeple.  The  man  k 
and  the  woman  are  very  poor,  they  have  been,  j 
digging  potatoes  because  they  need  them  to  live- 
on.  The  potatoes  look  very  small.  Just  at  sun-  j 
set  they  hear  a  bell  ring,  it  is  the  Angelus,  it| 
means  they  must  pray.  So  they  bow  their  heads,  j 
and  pray  for  bigger  potatoes. — Lippincott’s. 

The  Reverend  and  the  Irreverent 

Bishop  Doane,  of  Albany,  New  York,  who' 
wears  a  shovel  hat  and  leggings  and  is  accused! 
of  signing  himself  “William,  of  Albany,”  was 
a  guest  at  dinner  where  the  irreverent  Doctor] 
Hosmer  was  also  dining. 

They  sat  down.  “I  suppose,”  said  the  Bishop,.  I 
“that  I  shall  ask  grace.” 

“  But  why,  my  dear  Bishop,”  interposed  Hos-  j 
mer — “Why  talk  shop  at  the  table?” — Saturday  < 
Evening  Post. 

The  Stumbling-Block 

“Yes,”  said  the  old  peer,  “my  son  is  willing 
to  stand  for  Parliament.  Unfortunately,”  he 
added,  after  a  slight  pause,  “  Parliament  does 
not  reciprocate.”— Christian  Register. 

An  Explanation 

A  prominent  lawyer  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  who, 
after  two  months  of  widowhood,  took  unto  him-1 
self  another  spouse,  was  very  indignant  when  hei 
read  in  one  of  the  local  papers  the  following; . 
notice  of  his  marriage: 

“The  wedding  was  very  quiet,  owing  to  a  re- 1 
cent  bereavement  in  the  bridegroom’s  family.” — I 
News. 
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|VAL.  BLATZ  BREWING  CO.,  MILWAUKEE, jWIS. 


J.  &  F.  MARTELL 

Cognac 

(Founded  1715) 

★  ★  ★ 


FINE  OLD 
LIQUEUR 

BRANDIES 


GENUINE  OLD 
BRANDIES  MADE 
FROM  WINE 


Sole  Agents 

C.  S.  NICHOLAS  SCO. 
Neu>  York 


First  aid  to  the  host. 
Fine  at  meal  time 
— all  times. 


You  can  tell  | 
a  Blatz 
Bottle  a 


achievement  in  brewing. 

The  veritable  fulfillment  of 
beer  character,  quality  and 
healthfulness.  Go‘odyOldeBtatz. 


Ask  for  it  at  club ,  cafe,  or  buffet.  Insist  on  “ Blatz 

Dealers  are  invited  to  correspond  direct. 
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The  Electric  Sensation  of  1909 

The  Baker  Electric  Runabout  has  unusual  speed  and  a  mileage  capacity  of  one 
hundred  miles.  It  is  swift,  noiseless,  and  easy  of  control  in  congested  streets. 

The  Ideal  Car  for  Professional  and  Business  Men 

Our  catalogue  describing  our  latest  models  of  Baker  Electric  Runabouts, 

Victorias,  Coupes,  Roadsters,  Broughams,  Landaulets,  etc.,  mailed  on  request. 

THE  BAKER  MOTOR  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  33  W.  80TH  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Jtgencies  in  the  principal  cities. 


Baker  electric 
Vehicles 

The  Aristocrats  of  Motordom 
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An  African  Idyll 


The  Ananias 

THE  Sun  rose  o’er  the  Rosy  Veldt, 

The  World  was  Lying  still. 

The  Type  Writer  most  vilely  Spelt, 

Young  Kermit  had  a  chill. 

But  hist !  and  hark !  a  Loathly  Beast 
By  Long  and  Thompson  Seton  built, 
Upsprang — or,  well,  got  up,  at  least, 

Upon  its  face  a  look  of  guilt. 


O  R 

Club  Redivivus 

“You  lie!  You  lie!”  the  Colonel  cried, 

“  By  Cale  Van  Stamm  and  Delavan.” 

(I  couldn’t  rhyme  Smith,  if  I  tried), 

"I’ll  put  you  now  beneath  the  ban!  ” 

“The  Rhino  gun!”  young  Kermit  cried, 
“And  eke  the  steel  capped  bullet,  sir.” 

The  trigger  jammed, 

The  Colonel  “ - ed  !  ” 

Said  Kermit,  “  Pull  it!  Pulitzer!  ” 

Harvey  George. 


portrait  op  the 
chairman  of  the 

RECEPTION  COMMIT¬ 
TEE. 

Horses  Wear  Mourning  for  a 
Friend 

BOSTON  horses  are  still  wearing 
mourning  for  George  T.  Angell, 
“the  friend  of  dumb  animals,”  who  died 
last  month.  At  his  funeral,  on  March 
20,  thirty  work-horses,  wearing  no  har¬ 
ness  except  bridles  decorated  with 
mourning  rosettes,  fell  in  behind  the 
hearse  at  Trinity  Church  and  followed 
it  part  of  the  way  on  its  journey  to  Mt. 
Auburn.  Thousands  of  black  ribbons 
were  seen  on  horses  on  the  day  of  Mr. 
Angell’s  funeral  and  many  are  still  be¬ 
ing  worn. 

A  GOOD  many  people  who  say  they 
are  up  against  it  mean  they  are 
a  long  way  from  it. 
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HE  connection  be¬ 
tween  chauffeurs  and 
needs  to  be  made 
more  intimate.  The 
confidence  of 
chauffeurs  in  the 
judgment  of  chil¬ 
dren  needs  to  be 
modified.  On  April 
i,  in  New  York, 
six  persons,  near¬ 
ly  all  of  them  chil¬ 
dren,  were  run 
down  by  automo¬ 
biles  and  three  or 
four  of  them  were 
fatally  hurt.  Some 
of  the  chauffeurs  stopped;  others  ran 
away.  Public  opinion  favors  a  law 
providing  that  chauffeurs  who  run 
away  after  running  over  people  shall 
be  hanged  in  chains  in  Union  Square, 
and  left  hanging  without  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
There  should  also  be  stocks  put  up  in 
Union  Square  for  the  exhibition  of 
joy-riders,  male  and  female,  who  are 
caught  in  automobiles  that  run  over 
folks  while  navigating  the  streets  in  a 
reckless  manner.  We  are  not  sure 
but  that  owners  of  automobiles  whose 
chauffeurs  run  off  with  their  machines 
and  kill  people  ought  also  to  be  shown 
in  the  stocks.  The  responsibility  for 
avoidable  automobile  homicides  must 
be  brought  home  to  somebody.  Chauf¬ 
feurs  must  be  taught  somehow  to 
tremble  and  go  slow  at  the  sight  of 
a  child  in  the  street.  No  small  child 
is  responsible  for  its  own  safety  as 
against  a  chauffeur.  The  chauffeur  is 
responsible.  He  must  be  taught,  and 
remember,  that  no  one  can  tell  which 
way  a  child  will  run,  and  he  must  be 
prepared  to  have  it  run  the  way  he 
does  not  count  on. 

And  increased  responsibility,  pecun- 
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iary  and  moral,  must  be  put  upon 
owners  of  automobiles  for  the  chauf¬ 
feurs  whom  they  employ.  Nobody  has 
a  right  to  turn  a  motor  car  loose  on 
the  public  in  charge  of  a  person  of 
reckless  or  unknown  character.  We 
understand  that  legislation  is  asked  for 
at  Albany  by  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America  which  shall  regulate  more 
strictly  the  employment  of  chauffeurs, 
and  their  use  of  their  employers’  cars. 
There  are  bound  to  be  accidents  from 
automobiles,  and  folks  are  bound  to 
be  killed  by  them,  but  at  present  this 
form  of  homicide  is  being  very  much 
overdone,  and  needs  earnest  discour¬ 
agement. 

These  things  seem  to  be  better  man¬ 
aged  in  Europe,  where,  as  will  be-re- 
called,  Americans,  used  to  the  care¬ 
less  taking  of  human  life  at  home, 
have  been  greatly  embarrassed  by  the 
obstinacy  with  which  they  have  been 
held  responsible  for  motor  car  homi¬ 
cides. 


DITTSBURG  is  a  great  industrial 
centre.  The  annual  casualty  list 
there  from  industrial  accidents  in¬ 
cludes  over  500  killed  and  2000  injured 
and  sent  to  hospitals.  Of  the  2000 
about  one  in  four  comes  out  of  the 
hospital  permanently  crippled.  The 
immense  loss  of  all  this  destruction 
falls  almost  wholly  on  the  dependent 
families  of  the  killed  and  crippled.  In 
304  cases  of  death  by  accident  of  men 
who  supported  others,  88  dependent 
families  got  nothing,  93  got  not  more 
than  $100,  62  got  between  $100  and 
$500,  61  got  more  thqn  $500,  but  in  most 
cases  under  $1000.  The  excellent  prof¬ 
its  of  the  steel  business,  with  all  re¬ 
sulting  benefits,  including  all  the  Car¬ 
negie  libraries,  all  the  palaces  on  upper 
Fifth  Avenue  and  all  the  liberality  of 
the  steel  gentlemen  in  maintaining 
supplementary  families  do  not  seem  to 
us  to  excuse  such  economy  in  dealing 
with  the  victims  of  the  industry.  At 
least  five  million  dollars’  worth  of 
damage  to  life  and  limb  seems  to  be 
done  every  year  in  the  Pittsburg  fac¬ 
tories.  There  may  be  reasons  why  it 
should  not  be  paid  in  cash  by  the  in¬ 


dustries  that  cause  it  to  the  families 
that  lose  by  it,  but  the  burden  of  it 
should  not  fall  where  it  does. 


should  books  pay  a  duty? 

For  revenue?  The  revenue 
amounts  to  about  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  a  sum  not  worth  considering. 

The  present  tariff  puts  a  tax  of  25 
per  cent,  on  books  less  than  twenty 
3'ears  old.  American  books,  and  all 
foreign  books  that  anyone  wants  to  re¬ 
publish  in  this  country,  are  amply  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  international  copyright 
law.  The  tariff  bears  hardest  on 
books  that  ought  to  be  welcomed  here 
with  both  hands :  books  of  some  sub¬ 
stance-memoirs,  biographies,  books  of 
travel,  histories  and  philosophical  and 
scientific  works — which  cost  a  good 
deal,  and  for  which  there  is  not  market 
enough  in  this  country  to  warrant 
American  publication.  Such  books 
ought  to  come  in  free.  The  more  the 
taste  for  that  sort  of  reading  is  culti¬ 
vated  the  better.  The  quicker  the 
habit  of  reading  such  books  becomes 
reasonably  prevalent  in  this  country, 
the  sooner  our  publishers  will  be  able 
to  handle  them  under  the  protection 
of  international  copyright. 


R.  TAFT’S  tariff  message  to  Con- 


1V1  gress  can  be  read  by  slow  read¬ 
ers  in  something  less  than  two  minutes. 
As  compared  with  the  average  mes¬ 
sage  of  Mr.  Taft’s  predecessor,  it  rep¬ 
resented  an  aggregate  saving  of  time  to 
the  message-reading  part  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  equal  to  114  years. 

We  cannot  be  too  thankful  that 
President  Taft  is  not  much  of  a  writer, 
and  not  tainted  with  that  passion  to  be 
read  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  most 
good  writing.  There  is  no  objection 
to  that  passion  in  a  private  citizen, 
whose  writings  no  one  need  read  un¬ 
less  they  choose,  but  in  a  President  it 
is  a  dangerous  obsession,  because  what 
the  President  writes  and  publishes  of¬ 
ficially  all  the  papers  have  to  print,  and 
about  a  million  readers  have  to  read. 
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THE  INTRUDER 


“  YES,  HE  WAS  SUCH  A  HIGH  FLYER  IN 
HIS  YOUTH  THAT  NOW  HE  HAS  THE 
GOUT  IN  HIS  WINGS." 


One  Would  Have  Done 


NURSE :  I  wish  to  tell  you,  sir, 
that  you  have  just  become 
the  father  of  triplets ! 

Noopar:  Oh!  This  is  two  too 
much ! 


Vae  Victis ! 

STEAM  has  enabled  us  to  achieve  a  very  signal 
victory  over  nature — quite  to  discomfort  the 
old  dame,  in  fact. 

Nature,  it  seems,  carefully  stocked  the  earth  with 
as  much  coal  as  she  figured  would  last  while  certain 
problems  of  destiny  were  being  worked  out.  There 
was  a  lot  of  it,  to  begin  with,  and  she  might  well 
laugh  at  man’s  efforts  to  put  her  in  the  hole — espe¬ 
cially  at  the  invention  of  cookery,  which  was  mere 
child’s  play.  A  hundred  thousand  years  wouldn’t 
see  the  end  of  the  coal,  with  nobody  but  the  cooks 
wasting  it. 

Hardly  more  serious  was  the  practice 
of  overheating  houses,  whereby  the  jani¬ 
tors  were  brought  into  the  game.  For 
even  at  that  it  would  take  ten  thousand 
years  to  use  up  the  coal. 

But  when  steam  came  in,  with  all  its 
devices  by  means  of  which,  out  of  every 
ten  tons  of  coal  burned  nine  should  be 
wasted,  there  was  something  doing — the 
complete  exhaustion  of  the  coal  supply 
was  a  matter  of  less  than  a  century. 

Tt  is  easy  to  fancy  nature’s  chagrin. 
How  is  she  ever  to  save  her  poor  old 
face?  Ramsey  Benson. 


Premature 

RANDALL :  Halloa,  old  man.  So 
you’re  here  in  New  York!  Have 
you  been  to  the  Museum  of  Art,  yet  ? 

Rogers:  Nope.  You  see,  we’ve  only 
lived  here  fifteen  years. 


The  Monk :  if  i  can  hold  this  pose  for  another  minute 
i’ve  got  that  lion  bluffed  to  a 


SOMETHING  ON  HIS  MIND 


FRAZZLE. 
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A  CORNER  IN  THE  APARTMENTS  OF  A  MATINEE  IDOL 


You  Have  Time 

IN  fact,  it  is  never  too  late  for  vac- 
A  dilation.  But  in  case  you  are 
among  those  who  are  hanging  back 
we  give  a  few  points  for  your  en¬ 
couragement  :  ' 

They  are  from  “An  Address  to 
the  People  of  America.” 

The  Anti-Vaccination  League  of 
America,  at  its  first  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  held  in  Philadelphia  from  the  19th 
to  the  2 1  st  of  October,  1908,  solemnly 
declares  to  the  people  of  America : 

First :  That  the  league  has  in  its  possession,  and  available 
for  use  at  any  convenient  time  and  place,  conclusive  proof  that 
vaccine  virus,  which  is  composed  of  living  disease  germs  and 
putrid  matter  from  decayed  animal  tissue,  is,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  poisonous  to  the  blood. 

Second :  That  the  varieties  of  vaccine  virus  now  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  are  not  derived  from  cowpox,  but  are  a  product  of 
human  smallpox  matter  inoculated  into  the  calf;  and  that  the 
whole  human  race  is  now  threatened  with  a  return"  of  the  de¬ 
vastations  of  smallpox  by  reason  of  the  use  of  this  smallpox 
infected  virus. 


JJ1  rd ;  the  league  has  in  its  possession  direct  evi- 

c^u  and  Positive  proof  that  vaccination,  besides  spreading 
haS  C?used  and  1S  n°w  causing  a  vast  number  of 
other  diseases  of  a  most  serious  and  often  fatal  character. 
ev;I0Urti-:  u  That  absolutely  indisputable  and  official  evidence 
’  whlch  can  be  Produced  at  any  time,  proving  that  vac- 
cmation  never  has  prevented  the  spread  of  smallpox,  but  that, 

Te  C05trary-  the  greatest  epidemics  recorded  in  history 
nave  raged  among  the  vaccinated. 

.  Tbat,  unvaccinated  communities  such  as  nearly 

two-thirds  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  and  the  city  of 
Leicester,  England,  where  vaccination  has  not  been  enforced 
for  many  years,  are  to-day,  and  have  been,  freer  from  smallpox 
than  any  parts  of  the  vaccinating  world. 

:  i,That,flolerati°n  of  vaccination  by  the  people  is  se- 
CUTfu  T  the  dehbe,r»te  suppression  and  distortion  of  facts, 
and  by  the  continued  publication  and  re-publication,  in  medical 
journals  and  works,  of  statistics  apparently  favorable  to  vac¬ 
cination  that  have  repeatedly  been  proved  to  be  false  and 
bogus. 

Seventh:  That  vaccination  violates  the  known  laws  of 
biology  and  is  contrary  to  true  science ;  and,  further  that  the 
injection  of  the  products  of  diseased  tissues  of  animals  into 
the  blood  of  human  beings  is  an  abhorrent  practice  and  an 
inexcusable  medical  crime. 

Eighth :  That  the  enforcement  of  vaccination  by  law  is  a 
violation  of  civil  and  natural  rights  which  should  not.  and  will 
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not  when  the  truth  is  generally  known, 
longer  be  tolerated  in  a  land  of  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty. 

This  is  signed  by  the  officers  of  the 
League,  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Directors. 


Parents  who  are  interested  in  their 
children — or  even  in  themselves — 
might  do  well  to  read  this  over  twice. 

The  Individual 

MANY  people  there  are  who  are 
busily  engaged  in  conserving  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  That  is  praise¬ 
worthy  activity.  The  trouble  is  not  with 
those  who  engage  in  such  activity,  but 
with  the  individual  himself.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  will  not  stand  hitched.  He  will 
not  take  himself  off  and  allow  us  to  look 
at  him  as  a  thing  apart,  but  insist  upon 
getting  into  the  picture,  upon  getting 
mixed  up  with  things  social. 

If  the  individual  were  more  like  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe,  we  could  do  something  for 
him.  Robinson  did  not  need  the-  services 
of  a  policeman,  a  dog-catcher,  a  fire  de¬ 
partment,  a  postman,  a  school,  a  mani¬ 
cure,  a  barber,  or  a  subway  guard.  He 
was  content  with  one  poor  little  excuse 
of  a  valet,  and  even  then  the  valet  was 
not  required  to  comb  either  his  master's 
hair  or  his  goat-skins.  As  for  gas  re¬ 
bates,  twenty-nine  million  dollar  fines, 
newspapers,  etc.,  which  are  purely  social, 
they  were  entirely  out  of  the  question.' 

If  the  individual  wouldn’t  bother  us, 
we  wouldn’t  bother  him. 


IJE  hemmed  and  hawed  because  she 
1  1  knitted  her  brows  when  she  darned 
his  hose,  and  then  he  upbraided  her. 


This  ruffled  her  temper  sew  that  she 
ripped  out  more  than'  the  stitches  she 
had  put  in  his  socks.  It  is  needle-ess  to 
complait  this  sad  story,  as  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  follow  the  thread  of  their 
discourse,  which  wound  up  with  her 
throwing  a  spool  at  him,  which  put  a 
crocheted  under  his  eye. 


The  Lion  :  no  blooming 


STRANGER  THAT  SETS  FOOT  IN  AFRICA  CAN  CALL  me  A  LIAR 
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en  Teddy  Comes  Sailing  Horn 


VVVHEX  Teddy  comes  sailing  home  again,  hurrah,  hurrah, 

VV  We  11  give  him  a  hearty  welcome  then,  hurrah  hurrah. 

The  pale  rhinoceros  will  purr, 

And  the  ladies  may  smooth  the  lion’s  fur. 

The  leopard  has  changed  his  spot  for  a  stripe, 

And  the  sweet-tempered  zebra’s  smoking  a  pipe, 

And  we’ll  all  feel  brave. 

When  Teddy  comes  sailing  home  again. 

The  animals  enter  Boston  Bay,  hurrah,  hurrah. 
They  act  in  a  highly  civilized  way,  hurrah,  hurrah, 
You  can  see  them  eat  their  hay  soufflee, 

Prepared  in  a  wonderfully  tempting  way. 

For  the  singular  sum  of  a  dollar  a  bite, 

You  may  view  this  very  aesthetic  sight. 

And  we’ll  all  feel  gay, 

When  Teddy  comes  sailing  home  again. 


B 


The  Visitor:  say,  bill,  is  yer  sister  at  home? 

“  YEP - BUT  SHE  AIN'T  UP  YET." 


AKER  is  not  a  bit  up-to-date.” 
“Orthodox  or  badly  dressed?” 

The  Different  Estimates  of  T.  R. 

THE  different  opinions  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  are  based  on  different 
estimates  of  values.  Some  folks  think 
that  what  he  broke  was  worth  more  than 
his  services.  Others  not.  He  cost 
money ;  he  helped  morals.  A  good  many 
people  put  a  low  valuation  on  morals  as 
compared  with  money.  Such  observers 
commonly  rate  the  national  investment 
in  Roosevelt  as  wasteful.  But  the  pop¬ 
ular  judgment  is  that  Roosevelt  was 
cheap  at  the  price. 

Renamed 

piRST  STRUGGLING  POET:  Just 
•T  think  what  a  wonderful  poet  Poe 
was,  and  they  say  he  sold  “The  Raven  ” 
for  $10. 

Second  Struggling  Poet:  He  wasn’t 
a  poet — he  was  a  wizard  of  finance. 

JT  is  the  meek  man  who  hits  hardest 
when  he  is  cornered. 


In  N’Yawk 

GRAFT  within  the  buildings  ; 
Shysters  on  the  street ; 

Push  ”  or  “  Pull  ”  on  every  door  ; 
Isn't  that  complete? 


Push,  and  pull,  together — 
That  is  what  will  tell. 
Boodle  in  your  pocket, 

Conscience  gone  to  - 

L.  D.  T. 


O  not  -engage  a  blonde 
■L'  typewriter  unless  you 
wear  a  light  coat. 


ARE  THE  HIPS  OF  YESTERDAY?  ” 
HERE  THEY  ARE. 


“  A  HE-BREW  ” 
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THE  great  Husbands’  Conference  is 
approaching.  The  city  is  rapidly 
filling  up.  Husbands  from  Kansas,  hus¬ 
bands  from  Texas,  from  the  slope  of  the 
Pacific,  and  from  the  bleak  fastnesses  of 
Alaska  jostle  each  other  in  the  streets, 
and  give  the  sign-manual  of  the  order. 

It  fills  us  with  pride  to  think  that  we 
are  responsible  for  all  this — the  greatest 
renaissance  of  independence  among 
down-trodden  husbands  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Next  week  the  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  in  full  swing,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  set  of  lasting  reforms  will 
grow  out  of  it,  for  the  ultimate  good  of 
the  human  race.  When  it  is  realized 
what  has  already  been  done  for  our 
forests  and  our  coal  mines,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  is  but  a  fit  sequence  to  the 
preservation  of  our  national  resources, 
for  if  husbands  begin  to  fall  off  in 
power,  if  they  are  ruthlessly  destroyed, 
where  will  we  be  ? 

It  is  with  great  regret,  therefore,  that 
we  are  constrained  to  announce  that  op¬ 
position  has  developed. 

Last  week  there  was  a  protest  meeting 
attended  by  certain  wives,  who  ought  to 
know  better.  The  Husbands’  Confer¬ 
ence  was  made  the  subject  of 
discussion,  and  means  to  neu¬ 
tralize  its  effect  were  urged. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Filkins  Pillmon 
addressed  the  meeting  in  an 
impassioned  burst  of  oratory, 
and  said  that  women  had  too 
much  to  do  already;  that  if 
men  were  lifted  up  on  the  same 
plane  with  them  they  would 
have  more  than  they  could  pos¬ 
sibly  attend  to.  Mrs.  Pillmon 
declared  that  woman’s  only 
safety  lay  in  keeping  men 
down  where  they  are  now. 

We  arq  3orry  to  see  this 
spirit,  and  can  only  attribute 
it  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Pillmon  as  to  the  great 
emancipation  work  of  this  bu¬ 
reau. 

We  invite  Mrs.  Pillmon  to 
visit  the  bureau,  and  when  she 


is  acquainted  with  the  real  purpose  of 
this  great  movement  we  believe  that  she 
will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  possible  to 
lift  man  up  on  the  same  plane  with 
woman,  and  give  him  the  same  privi¬ 
leges,  and  yet  not  spoil  him. 

We  have  all  along  claimed  that  if  men 
really  wanted  what  they  ought  to  have 
they  could  get  it.  And  this  conference 
is  the  result. 

Has  Mrs.  Pillmon  seen  Our  Model 
Home,  on  exhibition  day  and  night? 
We  believe  if  she  will  visit  this  home, 
and  make  it  a  careful  study,  she  will 
change  her  mind.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
give  her  a  card  of  admission  to  it. 

Here  she  will  see  husband  and  wife 
actually  living  within  their  income. 

At  certain  intervals  all  the  styles 
change,  and  the  woman  doesn’t  mind  it. 
She  smiles  sweetly  and  goes  on  with  the 
house-cleaning. 

The  husbapd  comes  and  goes  as  he 
pleases.  Being  free  to  do  this,  he  act¬ 
ually — strange  as  it  may  appear — prefers 
to  stay  home  and  interest  himself  in  the 
affairs  of  the  household.  He  brings  to 
bear  upon  the  domestic  problem,  volun¬ 
tarily,  all  of  his  business  training.  The  re¬ 


sult  is  that  with  both  of  them  supremely 
interested,  and  neither  of  them  thinking 
that  the  other  is  shirking  the  job,  a  nor¬ 
mal  happiness  and  an  absence  of  all  fric¬ 
tion. 

We  would  also  call  attention  to  some 
of  our  literature.  Possibly  Mrs.  Pill¬ 
mon  has  not  seen  our  latest  contribution 
to  posterity,  entitled  “  The  Husband’s 
Place  in  Nature,”  by  an  eminent  scien¬ 
tist. 

Also,  the  “  Evolution  of  the  Suburban 
Husband,”  by  One  Who  Knows. 

In  this  book  the  various  stages  of  sub¬ 
urban  life  are  treated  exhaustively. 
Here  are  some  of  the  chapters: 

The  dog-keeping  stage,  and  how  it  is 
successfully  lived  through.  Subdivided 
into 

Dogs  given  by  friends. 

Dogs  bought  to  surprise  wifey. 

How  to  treat  neighbors'  dogs. 

The  Hen  Cycle.  How  to  tell  a  rooster 
by  looking  at  the  egg.  Keeping  a 
garden  and  chickens  at  the  same 
time. 

Methods  of  Boring  City  Friends  so  they 
will  never  come  again. 

Buying  furniture  and  decorating  the 
house.  Why  husbands  should  have 
something  to  say  about  it. 

The  Husband’s  Sunday.  Why  it  should 
never  be  interfered  with. 

No  feeble  protest  on  the  part  of  any  . 
misguided  women  can,  however,  stop 
this  grand  movement. 

Freedom  forever  1 

In  the  meantime  we  await  the  result 
of  the  conference  with  feverish  interest. 

Our  patrons,  when  in  town,  should  not 
fail  to  register  at  the  bureau  We  have 
just  established  a  private  consultation 
hour  at  which  husbands  who  prefer  not 


“  GREAT  SCOTT  !  I  THOUGHT  He’d  GONE  TO  AFRICA  ! 
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to  commit  themselves  to  paper  can  receive  the  benefit  of  our 
experience. 

These  consultations  are  slightly  higher  in  price  than  our 
ordinary  charge,  but  they  are  well  worth  the  money.  For 
example,  read  the  following  voluntary  testimonial  just  re¬ 
ceived  : 

“  How  can  I  thank  you  enough.  I  married  a  lady  with 
money,  but  I  could  not  persuade  her  that  I  was  the  one  to 
manage  it  for  her.  She  was  very  shy  about  it,  and  in  spite 
of  all  I  could  do,  I  couldn’t  get  a  cent  out  of  her.  Last  week's 
consultation  in  your  private  office  did  the  business,  as  you 
will  be  glad  to  know.  I  enclose  check.  Please  send  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment  care  Maxim  s,  Paris.  I  am  running  over  for  a  few 
weeks  much  needed  rest.  My  wife  has  gone  to  an  aunt’s 
in  the  country.  With  great  respect,  *  *  * 

Send  for  our  sliding  scale  of  consultations. 

Correspondence  School  for  Husisands. 

Newspaper  Men  Are  Cheap  in  Alabama 

THE  two  sons  of  the  Governor  of  Alabama  have  licked  an 
editor. 

Naughty  !  Naughty  ! 

One  was  fined  $15;  the  other  was  discharged. 

Messrs.  Pulitzer,  Laffan  and  Delevan  Smith  have  cost  our 
President’s  friends  much  more  than  that,  and  they  are  not 
licked  yet. 

The  Sesame 

T  is  2  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  a  temperance  town  at 
that. 

A  belated  individual  approaches  the  faithful  officer,  who  is 
trudging  his  beat,  and  asks  confidentially: 


“No,  sir!”  says  the  officer,  rebukingly. 

The  belated  individual  goes  on  his  way,  but  at  the  next 
corner  he  has  a  new  idea,  so  he  returns  to  the  faithful  officer 
and  inquires  confidentially  : 

“  Could  you  tell  me  where  we  can  get  a  drink  at  this  time 
of  night  ?  ” 


“IS  TALK  CHEAP?  ’ 
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AT  ANY  MATINEE 


Another  County  Hears  of  Mr.  Erlanger 

ANOTHER  daily  newspaper  has 
waked  up  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  rather  a  disadvantage  to  the  pub¬ 
ic  have  the  theatre  in  America 
in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly.  This 
is  from  that  staid  and  highly  con¬ 
servative  contemporary,  the  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  Union  and  Advertiser : 

Our  readers  have  long  heard  of 
the  Theatrical  Syndicate,  but  not  all 
.  of  them  have  considered  the  matter 

sufficiently  to  realize  in  what  way  it  has  affected  them.  It 
has  affected  them  in  this  way,  that  for  years  they  have  not 
been  able  to  see,  at  a  theatre  in  this  city,  some  of  the  most 
interesting  theatrical  attractions  touring  the  country.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  see  these  in  this  town  because  they  are 
under,  the  ban  of  the  Theatrical  Syndicate,  and  that  “  com¬ 
bine  for  the  control  of  theatricals  has  Rochester  in  its  grip. 
Many  other  cities  of  the  country  are  in  the  same  situation, 
and  from  them  the  Syndicate  keeps  out  the  attractions 
named.  It  is  ridiculous  that  the  dictum  of  one  man 
should  decide  what  theatrical  attractions  are  and  what 
are  not  to  be  seen  in  a  certain  city. 


TEMPORA  MUTANTUR,  ET  NOS  MUTAMUR  IN  ILLIS  ' 


It  is  far  more  ridiculous,  or  rather  it  would  be  ridiculous 
if  it  were  not  shameful  and  almost  tragic,  that  one  man 
should  control  with  a  vicious,  brutal  and  vulgar  personality 
so  gentle  and  pleading  an  art  as  that  of  the  stage,  and  have  it 
in  his  power  to  control  the  careers,  the  fortunes  and  the  very 
existence  of  thousands  of  persons  who  are  his  superiors  in 
everything  but  the  lucky  chance  that  created  his  tyranny. 


^  HE  news  that  the  Shuberts  are  going  to  build 
another  theatre  next  door  to  the  Maxine  El¬ 
liott,  and  of  the  same  size  as  that  dainty 
band-box,  is  significant.  It  means,  perhaps, 
that  in  New  York  we  have  come  to  the  day 
of  the  little  theatre.  The  great  majority  of 
the  theatres  built  in  the  last  quarter  century 
have  been  governed  in  size  by  the  fact  that  New  York  real 
estate  is  very  expensive,  and  they  were  constructed  on  the 
theory  that  to  get  the  largest  return  on  the  investment  and 
running  expenses  the  auditoriums  would  have  to  be  made  to 
accommodate  as  large  audiences  as  possible.  The  building  of 
the  little  theatres  is  on  the  theory  that  although  the  possible 
receipts  may  not  be  so  large  the  fixed  expenses  are  somewhat 
smaller,  and  with  moderate  patronage  there  may  be  a  profit  in 
a  little  theatre  where  there  would  be  ;.  loss  in  a  big  one. 

The  effect  of  the  little  theatre  on  dramatic  art  is  bound  to 
be  beneficial.  Many  plays  of  fair  merit  whose  runs  have  to  be 
stopped  on  account  of  the  large  fixed  expenses  of  a  large 
theatre  might  in  a  little  theatre  continue  until  they  could  be 
whipped  into  shape.  Other  plays  that  are  frozen  to  death  in 
big  houses  might  be  warmed  into  vitality,  by  more  compact 
audiences  brought  nearer  the  stage,  so  that’  good  points  would 
not  be  lost  in  space.  More  than  this,  vacant  seats  in  a  house 
exert  an  unconscious  effect  on  the  artists  at  work  on  the  stage 
and  a  very  conscious  effect  on  the  backers  and  producers  in 
the  front  of  the  house.  And  the  audiences  in  a  full  house 
catch  the  spirit  of  things  more  quickly  than  when  the  human 
magnetism  is  cut  off  by  intervening  spaces.  The  acting  itself 
would  be  improved  by  inspection  and  criticism  at  close  range. 

00  Oo 

^  HE  CONFLICT”  would  stand,  in  a 
little  theatre,  a  much  better  chance 
of  success  than  it  has — or  had — in 
the  Garden  Theatre.  That  house  is 
so  large  that  unless  it  is  well  filled 
there  is  a  feeling  of  chilliness  in  the 
audience.  This  is  fatal  to  a  play 
like  “The  Conflict,”  which  is  rather 
and  needs  the  sympathetic  under¬ 


complex  in  its  action. 
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standing  of  its  spectators.  Its  cen¬ 
tral  idea  is  taken  from  “  La  Peau  de 
Chagrin,”  and  there  is  enough  of  Balzac 
in  it  to  arrest  the  attention.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  author  of  the  play,  Mr.  Mau¬ 
rice  V.  Samuels,  in  that  conception  of 
the  dramatist's  art  which  makes  it  his 
duty  to  tickle  the  present-day  audience 
as  well  as  interest  it,  brings  his  effort 
down  to  the  commonplace,  and  in  his 
psychology  becomes  boresome.  The  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  supernatural  which  he  takes 
from  the  great  Frenchman  is  also  diffi¬ 
cult  to  put  over  the  footlights  in  a  play 
which  is  otherwise  realistic. 

“The  Conflict”  was  remarkably  well 
produced  and  the  ensemble  work  of  the 
company  excellently  done.  Mr.  Drouet 
lent  credibility  to  the  least  credible  of 
the  characters — the  Raphael,  whose  pos¬ 
session  of  the  magic  skin  gives  him 
everything  he  wishes  for,  but  at  the  cost 
cf  a  shortening  of  his  life  for  each  wish 
he  makes.  An  unusually  good  piece  of 
character  work  was  done  by  Mr.  N. 
Sheldon  Lewis  as  Cesare  Resapha,  the 
antiquarian,  who  at  ninety  falls  in  love 
with  a  ballet  girl.  Very  attractive,  also, 
was  Miss  Florence  Lester  as  the  ingenue, 
Berenice,  and  good  work  was  done  by 
Mr.  Leighton  as  a  breezy  American,  Mr. 
de  Lasaux  as  the  scheming  Guerbet  and 
Miss  Robertson  as  one  of  the  special 


POPULAR  PLAYS 

“  WHAT  EVERY  WOMAN  KNOWS  ” 


class  of  women  Balzac  loved  to  analyze. 

“The  Conflict”  is  sufficiently  inter¬ 
esting  and  well  acted  to  deserve  some¬ 
thing  better  than  the  slight  consideration 
New  York  gives  to  serious  dramas  un¬ 
less  they  make  a  very  quick  and  pro¬ 
nounced  claim  to  recognition. 

Place  aux  dames!  The  next  issue  of 
Life  will,  so  far  as  its  text  is  concerned, 
be  supplied  entirely  by  lovely  woman. 
The  opening  of  the  spring  theatrical 
season,  which  takes  place  in  Easter 
week,  would  naturally  be  reviewed  in 
that  number,  but  the  rapidly  increasing 
importance  of  the  sex  eclipses  even  the 
drama  in  interest.  And  who  wouldn’t 
rather  hear  what  the  cleverest  women 
writers  in  America  have  to  say  than 
read  about  a  bunch  of  plays?  To-day 
woman  herself  is  about  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  thing  in  sight.  Her  clothes  are 
roaring  farce,  her  club  proceedings  come 
pretty  near  being  comedy  and  her  ill- 
directed  efforts  to  find  her  real  place  in 
the  scheme  of  things  are,  in  some  of 
their  aspects,  almost  tragic. 

Metcalfe. 

=  JiSnrK-  (on ft deNji  al  I 


Academy  of  Music — That  excellent  actor, 
Mr.  Robert  Mantell,  in  Shakespearean  reper¬ 
tory. 

Astor — “  The  Man  from  Home.”  Indiana 
to  the  front  and  Europe  thrown  into  the 
background.  Laughable  comedv. 

Belasco — “Going  Some.”  Notice  later. 

Bijou — “  A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi.” 
Our  national  capital  and  its  political  way- 
turned  into  laughter. 


Broadway — The  Johnson-Burns  prize-fight 
in  moving  pictures. 

Casino — “Havana.”  Pleasant  musical  com¬ 
edy  with  Mr.  James  T.  Powers  as  the  come¬ 
dian. 

Criterion  —  “  An  Englishman’s  Home.” 
War  play  satirizing  the  middle-class  English 
and  the  British  militia. 

Daly’s — Last  week  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern 
in  repertory. 

Empire — “  What  Everv  Woman  Knows.” 
Maude  Adams  and  excellent  support  in  Mr. 
Barrie’s  laugh-provoking  satire  on  his  own 
countrymen. 

Garden — “  The  Conflict.”  See  opposite. 

Garrick — Miss  Doris  Keane  as  the  star  in 
Mr.  Fitch’s  “  The  Happy  Marriage.”  Notice 
later. 

Hackett — Grace  George  in  “  A  Woman’s 
Way.”  Clever  comedy  of  to-day  charmingly 
acted  by  Grace  George  and  good  company. 

Herald  Square — “  The  Beauty  Spot.”  No¬ 
tice  later. 

Hippodrome — Ballet,  spectacle  and  circus 
on  large  scale. 

Hudson — “  The  Third  Degree.”  Highly 
interesting  drama  of  present-day  life. 

Madison  Square  Garden — Ringling  Bros.’ 
Circus.  Quite  up  to  the  Barnum  &  Bailey 
standard. 

Majestic — “The  Newlyweds.”  Extrava¬ 
gant  but  amusing  burlesque  based  on  well- 
known  comic  supplement  feature. 

Maxine  Elliott’s  Theatre — “  The  Bachelor.” 
Light  comedy  by  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch.  Amusing 
and  well  presented. 

Savoy — “  The  Battle.”  Elementary  lessons 
in  socialism  with  Mr.  Wilton  Lackaye  as 
chief  instructor. 

IPallack — Henrietta  Crosman  in  “  Sham.” 
Comedy  of  New  York  society.  Pleasing  and 
well  acted. 

NOT  FOR  THE  YOUNG  PERSON 

Circle  —  “  The  Queen  of  the  Moulin 
Rouge.”  Musical  farce  more  vulgar  than 
artistic. 

Lyric — “  The  Blue  Mouse.”  Questionable 
but  laughable  German  farce,  acclimated  by 
Mr.  Clyde  Fitch. 

Stuyvesant — “  The  Easiest  Way.”  The  up¬ 
per  circles  of  the  Tenderloin  graphically  de¬ 
picted  by  Mr.  Eugene  Walter  and  very  well 
played. 

Weber's — “The  Girl  from  Rector’s.” 
Rough-house  French  farce.  More  stupid 
than  naughty. 
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The  Scarcity  of  Freckles 

NE  may  look  in  vain  for  freckles  on  Broadway,  Bellevue  avenue,  New- 
port,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  of  our  principal  cities.  Even  at  summer 
resorts,  while  occasionally  seen,  as  a  rule  they  are  very  scarce.  There  was 
a  time  when  freckles  were  worn  by  all  classes.  What  is  the  cause  of  their 
passing  ? 

The  truth  is  that  freckles  go  hand  in 'hand  (so  to  speak)  with  a  strain 
of  old-time  sentiment  that  is  no  longer  in  vogue.  No  one  can  describe  the 
emotions  of  the  lover  who  contemplates,  with  beating  heart,  just  the  num¬ 
ber  of  freckles  on  the  face  of  his  beloved.  Nothing  can  quite 
take  their  place.  Now  they  have  no  opportunity  to  grow.  Chem¬ 
istry  has  intervened. 

The  girl  with  the  freckled  face  had  that  rare  charm  which  is 
united  with  native  modesty.  Her  freckles  were  representatives 
of  certain  virtue. 


Still  Worse 

It’s  very  depressing  to  have 


STOUTE: 
invalid. 

Petty  man  :  Imagine  what  it 
perfectly  healthy  ! 


ife  who  is  an  '  ^  w 


is,  then,  to  have  one  that  is 


H 


ALE  the  secret  of  happiness  is  to  forget 
things.  The  other  half  is  not  to  be  found 


te  unpleasant 


His  Cruel  Craft 

I  ’HE  malignancy  of  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  nature  showed  it- 
1  self  in  the  way  he  dealt  with  those  who  antagonized 
him.  He  scolded  them  some,  and  called  them  names,  but  that 
was  only  to  draw  them  on.  Where  his  cruel  craft  came  in 
was  in  letting  them  abrade  and  disfigure  their  frontispieces  in 
butting  at  him.  The  more  they  butted  the  better  he  felt,  and 


Miss  Bird: 
HANSOMS. 


I’d;  KNOW,  GEORGE,  I  LOVE  TO  RIDE  IN  THESE 


the  worse  their  state  was.  The  subscribers  and  readers  that 
newspapers  lost  by  butting  at  T.  Roosevelt,  placed  end  to  end, 
would  extend  from  Teheran  to  Gibraltar  (the  long  way 
around).  It  is  too  pathetic  a  subject  to  dwell  upon. 
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THE  RETURN 


Strained 

HAT  is  it,  Wilbur?”  asked  the 
millionaire,  as  his  college  in¬ 
vestment  jumped  over  the  brussels  of 
the  Wall  Street  office. 

“You  have  your  degree,”  continued 
the  millionaire,  “  and  now  I  trust  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  you  from  plunging 
into  the  giddy  world  of  business.” 

“You  haven’t  considered  the  girl,” 
wailed  the  ’varsity  output,  wildly  smooth¬ 
ing  his  perpendicular  forelock. 

The  foreward  part  of  the  skull  of  the 
money-maker  went  blank  with  astonish¬ 
ment.  The  wireless  cups  fell  from  his 
ears  and  his  feet  slipped  heavily  from 
the  signal  pedals.  The  great  business 
was  cut  off  from  its  head.  Ten  dollars 
per  second  were  reverting  to  the  common 
people. 

“  Accelerate.  This  interview  is  expen¬ 
sive,  and  what  are  the  damages?  ” 
gasped  the  wilted  money-maker.  “  Let 
me  hear  the  worst.” 

“  While  at  the  knowledge  factory,”  be¬ 
gan  the  downcast  campus  specimen,  “  I 


was  prone  to  gamble  about  the  green, 
and  practice  on  the  social  ladder. 

“  The  dry  goods  in  question  is  mani- 
curish  to  the  eyesight,  but  has  tastes  un¬ 
dermining  the  ideals  of  the  Newport 
Set. 

“  The  physiognomy  that  she  manages 
to  concoct  is  not  altogether  unattractive, 
but,  I’ve  found  to  my  sorrow,  is  expen¬ 
sive  to  maintain,  while  the  bailing  rope 
which  is  purchased  by  the  yard,  and 
ratted  and  puffed  up,  has  absorbed  all 
my  panetella  money  for  months. 

“  The  specifications  are  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Her  wheel-base  is  far  above  stand¬ 
ard,  modified  to  meet  present  sheath  re¬ 
quirements. 

“  In  the  language  of  her  Boston  bull, 
‘  she’s  a  yip,  yip.’ 

“  As  to  speed - ” 

“  How  does  she  stack  up  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  pile?  ”  interrupted  the  millionaire, 
wearily  passing  a  hand  over  the  nude 
section  of  his  think  tank. 

“  Father,  she’s  a  good  judge  of  apart¬ 
ments,  dogs  and  racing-runabouts.  She 


reads  every  joyous  novel  of  the  year. 
Goes  to  every  w'ell-gowned,  noisy  play 
that  mobs  under  the  proscenium. 

“  As  to  bridge !  It’s  the  bridge  of 
sighs  to  the  lily-white  brows  that  con¬ 
vene  against  her. 

“  Speaking  of  the  monetary  end  of  the 
gaipe,  it's  a  ‘  bijou  dream  ’  for  her.  She 
can  detach  more  credit  from  the  iron- 
hearted  merchants  than  the  average 
‘  dollar-down  ’  book-publishers  ever  be¬ 
came  passed  up  on.” 

“Don’t  tell  me  all  this,”  gasped  the 
millionaire,  reaching  for  his  inlaid  check¬ 
book.  “  Come  to  the  pinnacle.  Do  you 
want  to  splash  among  the  orange-blos¬ 
soms  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Father,”  retorted  the  class-room 
residue,  “  I  haven’t  the  right  to  pass  a 
florist’s  that  has  orange-blossoms,  on  the 
way.” 

“Then  what  do  you  want?”  impa¬ 
tiently  began  the  now  aged  millionaire. 

“  I  want  a  divorce!  ”  choked  the  ’var¬ 
sity  output,  passing  out  in  a  chair. 

Howard  B.  Horner. 
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The  Panic  That  Roosevelt  Caused 

In  the  forests  Africanic,  there’s  a  really  dreadfu 
panic, 

’Mong  the  beasts  and  birds  and  snakes  and 
reptiles  rare, 

For  a  frightful  rumor  rang,  worse  than  any 
boomerang, 

That  a  rosyveld  was  quickly  coming  there. 
Said  the  lion  bold,  “  What  is  it,  that  will  make 
us  all  a  visit? 

Is  it  snake,  or  beast,  or  creature  of  the  air?  ” 
Answered  back  a  gray  old  monkey,  who  was 
really  not  a  donkey, 

“  Why,  a  rosyveld’s  a  creature  very  wild. 

And  has  a  pair  of  eyes  of  a  most  tremendous 
size 

And  a  nose  that  doesn’t  look  so  very  mild  ; 
And  not  very  far  beneath  is  a  frightful  set  of 
teeth, 

That  can  hurt  a  creature  worse  than  any  trap, 
And  the  damage  they’ve  been  doing,  on  the 
octopus  a-chewing, 

Proves  a  rosyveld’s  a  wild,  ferocious  chap.” 

In  the  forests  Africanic,  there’s  a  really  dreadful 
panic, 

In  the  jungle  and  the  river  and  the  air, 

And  they’re  hurrying  away  and  they’re  scurrying 
away, 


ONE  SECTION  OF  A  MOVING  PICTURE  FILM  TAKEN 
IN  AFRICA,  SHOWING  AN  EMINENT  FAUNAL  NATUR¬ 
ALIST  AT  WORK. 


For  they  dread  the  frightful  thing  that’s  com¬ 
ing  there. 

Said  the  tiger  with  a  smile,  “  I  will  hide  myself 
a  while 

In  a  very  safe  and  distant  jungle  lair, 

For  I  think  there  is  more  danger  in  this  quite 
ferocious  stranger 

Than  there  is  in  any  other  beast  or  man. 

For  a  rosyveld  has  eyes  of  a  most  tremendous 
size, 

And  his  teeth  are  built  upon  a  diffTent  plan.” 
Then  the  tiger  slunk  away,  and  the  beasts  in 
deep  dismay 

Decided  that  he’d  very  wisely  done. 

Said  the  owl,  “  That  tiger's  quaking  proves  he 
isn’t  Nature  Faking!  ” 

So  the  beasts  to  farthest  jungles  all  did  run. 

— Lippincott’s. 

Making  It  Pleasant  for  Him 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  the  toastmaster  at  the  ban¬ 
quet,  “  we  have  listened  to  some  excellent  ora¬ 
tors  this  evening,  and  I  am  sure  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  their  efforts  very  much.  I  have  purposely 
kept  one  of  our  best  speakers  for  the  last,  and 
after  you  have  heard  him  I  know  you  will  be 
glad  to  go  home.  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor 
to  present  Mr.  Ketchum  A.  Cummin,  who  will 
now  address  you.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Bewildering 

Ned  :  So  it  turned  out  that  the  prisoner  was 
really  insane. 

Ted:  Yes.  He  lost  his  mind  trying  to  follow] 
the  hypothetical  question  put  to  him  by  the  prose- ' 
cuting  attorney. — Brooklyn  Life. 
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All  Figures  Guaranteed — Not  Estimated 
Write  for  Cost  at  Your  Age  Address  Dept.  55 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Prudential  made  the  Greatest  Gain  in  Insurance 
in  Force  in  1908  of  any  Life  Insurance  Company  in 
the  World. 
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POMPEIAN  MASSAGE  CREAM 


It  Cleans  Completely 


Don’t  compare  Pompeian  with  cold  creams.  Pompeian  is  a  massage  cream.  Cold  creams  get  off  a  little  surface  dirt,  and  also  rub  in  much 
dust.  This  dust  stays  in  the  pores.  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  is  rubbed  into  the  pores — and  then  out  again,  bringing  with  it  all  the  pore- 
t  clogging  impurities — dust,  soot,  soap  particles,  etc.  It  is  this  foreign  matter  in  the  pores  that  causes  many  face  disfigurements. 

You’ll  be  astonished  at  the  difference  between  Pompeian  and  ordinary  cold  creams.  “When  I  first  used  Pompeian,”  wrote  a  woman, 
Pompeian  V-^  “I  was  as  astonished  as  at  my  first  Turkish  bath.  The  dirt  literally  rolled  out  of  my  face  pores.”  Wrote  another:  “I  had  no  idea 
Mfg.  CO.  Vk  so  much  dirt  could  get  into  the  pores  and  stay  there,  despite  soap  and  water.” 

25  Prospect  St.  Va  Pompeian  enjoys  the  most  extensive  sale  of  all  face  creams,  10,000  jars  being  made  and  sold  daily. 

Cleveland  Ohio  one  4°'00°  that  sell  it.  But  don’t  accept  an  inferior  substitute  on  which  the  dealer  makes  a  large 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  '  T, 
find  6c.,  to  cover  cc 
of  postage  and  packing. 

Please  send  me  one  copy 
illustrated  massage 


Your  druggist  should  be 
•  profit — at  your  expense. 


01  yo 

book  and  a  special  sample 
jar  of  Pompeian  Massage  Cream. 


Sample  Jar  and  Book 

Cut  off  Coupon  NOW  Before  “Life”  is  Lost  ^ 

You  have  been  reading  and  hearing  about  Pompeian  for  years.  You  know  it  is  the  most  popular  face  cream  made. 
You  have  meant  to  try  it,  but  have  not  done  so.  This  is  your  chance  to  discover  what  a  vast  difference  there  is 
t  ween  an  ordinary  “  cold  ”  cream  and  a  scientifically  made  Massage  Cream  like  Pompeian.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
o-diy  and  prepare  for  a  delightful  surprise  when  you  receive  our  quarter  ounce  sample  jar.  A  16-page  booklet  on  the 
care  of  the  face  sent  with  each  jar.  When  writing  enclose  6  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  (United  States  only)  to  cover 
k'  y,  cost  of  postage  and  packing. 

THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  COMPANY 

25  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  vogue  of  the  machine  has  meant  the  vogue 
of  bad  complexions.  Not  alone  are  wind  and  sun 
enemies  to  good,  clear,  soft  skins.  Dust  is  an 
enemy,  and  often  the  chief  one.  Dust  gets  into 
the  pores  and  can’t  be  dislodged  by  ordinary  cleansers.  A  complete  cleanser  like  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  good  skin  health  of  automobilists. 

You  gather  the  dust  of  the  machine  ahead.  Your  face  is  also  continually  receiving  dust  kicked  up  by  your  own  car.  This  is 
often  insensibly  gathered  over  the  back  by  means  of  the  vacuum  created  by  your  speed,  however  slight  it  may  be.  This  dust  gets 
into  the  pores  to  an  astonishing  degree  and  works  havoc  with  the  skin.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  complete  cleanser  like 


To  Everybody:  The  following  poem,  introducing  our 
readers  to  this  number  of  Life,  is  ( with  the  exception  of 
the  text  under  the  pictures  and  the  foreign  material  in  the 
advertising  pages )  the  only  literary  contribution  to  this 
issue  written  by  a  man. 


The  R  evo  It  of  the  B  one 


MAN  being  shaped  and  complete! 

Shivered  as  life  through  him  blew ; 

Went  and  got  something  to  eat; 

Then  didn’t  know  what  to  do. 

Sighed  the  All-wise  “  But  he’s  queer ! 

“  He’ll  never  manage  alone ! 

“  Some  one  must  give  him  a  steer !  ” 
Straightway  He  fashioned  the  Bone. 

Bossed  man  that  Bone  from  the  start. 

Teased  him  and  told  him  and  taught; 
Learned  him  the  lines  of  his  part; 

Trained  him  to  act  as  he  ought. 

Till,  in  his  huge  self-conceit, 

He  set  up  aims  of  his  own; 

Fancied  his  mind  was  complete; 
Learned  to  disparage  the  Bone. 


Patient,  she  bore  with  his  brass; 

Humored  him,  pampered,  endured 
All,  till  things  came  to  a  pass, 

When  they  just  had  to  be  cured. 


“Won’t  do  his  share  of  the  work! 

“  I’ll  add  it  then  to  my  own ! 

“Power  to  the  drudge  from  the  shirk! 
“  Give  me  my  vote !  ”  said  the  Bone. 


Scary  the  outlook  for  man, 
Warned  and  defied  by  the  Bone! 
Let  him  be  good  while  he  can ! 
Woman  can  go  it  alone! 

— Edward  S.  Martin. 
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Ballade  of  the  Woman’s  Number 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Roberts 


LIFE  and  the  Woman !  Of  these  I 
speak. 

Maids  and  matrons,  are  you  aware 
Former  times  are  come  back  this  week? 
“Dames  Seules  ”  now  we’re  obliged 
to  fare, 

Haste  and  search  for  the  fashions  where 
Grandma’s  “keepsakes,”  the  garret 
cumber ; 

Ringlettcd  surely  should  be  your  hair, 
You  must  go  in  the  Woman’s  Number. 

Nay,  be  grateful  and  show  no  pique  ; 

Though  for  aid -you  no  longer  care, 
Try  to  swoon  and  be  mild  and  meek; 

Muslin  now  is  the  only  wear ; 

It  becomes  you,  I  do  declare ; 

Equal  Rights  are  but  useless  lumber ; 
Off  with  that  independent  air ! 

You  must  go  in  the  Woman’s  Number. 


Suffragettes  may  protest  and  shriek, 
Learned  Portias  may  pbut  and  stare, 
Claiming  the  Editor  is  a  freak  ; 

Though  you  can  smoke,  or  shoot,  or 
swear, 

Ladies  eminent,  gallant,  fair, 

Helen  of  Troy  or  Madame  Humbert, 
Since  you  can  do  no  mischief  there, 

You  must  go  in  the  Woman’s  Number. 

Envoy 

Princess !  Eagerly  do  you  dare, 

Waked  at  last  from  your  magic 
slumber, 

Claim  life  owes  you  an  equal  share? 
You  must  go  in  the  Woman’s  Number. 


Some  Current  Comment 

BY  AGNES  REPPLIER 


An  Erroneous  Impression 

HE  time  is  close  at  hand  for  com¬ 
mencement  addresses,  for  graduate 
eloquence,  for  much  oratorical  advice, 
poured  into  the  heedless  ears  of  youth. 
The  Bishop  of  London  has  opened  the 
ball  with  an  address  to  the  students  of 
a  fashionable  girls’  school  at  the  West 
End ;  and  the  apostolic  counsel  he  of¬ 
fered  his  innocent  audience  was  “  never 
to  be  cats.”  His  conception  of  a  cat — - 
so  far  as  we  can  understand — is  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  narrowly  virtuous  habits,  who  in¬ 
jures  its  neighbor’s  reputation.  “  There 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world,”  he 
said,  “between  an  old 'maid  and  a  cat. 
You  need  never  be  afraid  of  being  an 
old  maid,  so  long  as  you  are  not  a  cat.” 


One  wonders  if  the  good  prelate  has 
ever  known  a  cat, — an  animal  full  of 
simple  dignity  and  constitutional  re¬ 
serve,  who  walks  its  appointed  path  in 
soothing  indifference  to  all  moral  issues. 
The  female  pussy  is,  indeed,  more  of  a 
Messalina  than  a  spinster;  but  she  has  a 
breadth  of  tolerance,  a  gentleness  of 
breeding,  and  always  a  fine  and  delicate 
spirit  of  aloofness.  It  seems  particu¬ 
larly  hard  that  she  should  be  held  up 
as  an  example  of  vices  from  which  she 
is  by  nature  exempt.  After  all,  it  was 
not  a  cat,  nor  yet  a  woman,  who  wrote 
enthusiastically :  “  Believe  me,  there  is 
nothing  in  life  so  delightful  as  to  find  a 
liar  in  a  person  of  repute.  The  goutiest 
man  would  go  on  foot  without  a  crutch, 
to  tell  his  friend  of  it  at  midnight.” 


Vanity  of  Vanities 

IF  women  obtain  the  suffrage  which 
some  of  them  covet,  and  so  become  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  their  share  of  leg¬ 
islative  blunders,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  cease  holding  themselves  indi¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  all  that  happens  to 
the  nation.  We  shall  at  least  have  a 
respite  from  the  time-worn  sentiment 
about  rocking  the  cradle  and  ruling  the 
world ;  for  even  the  full-blown  egotism 
of  the  American  woman  can  hardly  claim 
the  prerogatives  of  both  sexes. 

There  are  few  things  more  flattering 
to  human  vanity  than  the  assumption  of 
boundless  influence.  When  Mrs.  Armor, 
“the  Georgia  cyclone,”  assures  her  fe¬ 
male  audience  that  “  there  was  never  a 
soul  went  to  perdition  but  some  woman 
was  responsible  for  it,”  the  audience, 
oblivious  to  the  difference  between  a 
statement  and  a  fact,  dilates  with  pleas¬ 
urable  awe.  It  is  gratifying  to  think 
that  a  man  cannot  reach  either  heaven 
or  hell  (strict  theologians  hold  that  he 
is  bound  to  go  to  one  or  the  other)  un¬ 
less  personally  conducted  up  or  down  the 
road.  So  few  women  get  a  reasonable 
chance  to  sin  on  their  own  account  that 
there  is  compensation  in  believing — or  in 
pretending  to  believe — that  the  copious 
misdemeanors  of  men  may  be  laid  at 
their  doors.  It  saves  them  from  being  a 
negligible  quantity. 

The  Color  of  Life 

THERE  is  not  likely  to  be  any  dearth 
of  information  concerning  our  new 
President.  Already  the  papers  are 
chronicling  his  uneventful  days,  and  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  candid  account  of  every  waking 
hour.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  something  tame  about  the  rec¬ 
ord,  after  the  more  vivid  history  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  activities.  We  miss  the  old 
familiar  headlines,  “  President  braves  the 
storm!”  and  the  thrilling  paragraph 
telling  how  the  head  of  the  nation  has 
walked  home  at  night  from  the  Gridiron 
Club,  through  snow  two  inches  deep,  and 
how  he  shook  the  flakes  from  his  broad 
shoulders,  and  stamped  them  from  his 
boots  at  the  White  House  door.  We 
miss  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  his  daily 
rides  “through  wind  and  weather,”  and 
of  the  secret  service  men  who  accom¬ 
panied  him,  and  who,  being  mere  molly¬ 
coddles,  were  contemptibly  tired  and 
damp,  while  the  President  pushed  strenu¬ 
ously  on.  There  was  a  “  Napoleon  cross¬ 
ing  the  Alps  ”  flavor  about  all  this  which 
set  our  blood  tingling,  and  wliich'  Mr. 
Taft,  padding  along  in  his  new  motor, 
can  hardly  hope  to  rival ! 
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BY  INEZ  HAYNES  GILLMORE 
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The  Contents  of  This  Number. 
Cover — “  The  Summer  Man,” 

Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
The  Editor’s  Personal  Page, 

Carrie  Chapman  Catt. 

(1)  The  working  woman  must  pay- 

alimony. 

(2)  Does  a  college  education  unfit  a 

man  for  husbandhood  and 
fatherhood  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  matter  with  our 

boys? 

Domestic  Service  for  Men, 

Jane-  Addams. 

(1)  Men  chambermaids  in  the  best 

hotels. 

(2)  The  man  in  the  nursery. 

How  Six  Women  Proposed  to  Him, 

Carolyn  Wells. 

What  Other  Men  Have  Found  Out, 

Hetty  Green. 

(  j  )  Do  not  shave  your  neck. 

(2)  The  soft-bosomed  shirt  with 
evening  clothes. 


(3)  Etiquette  of  the  manicure  par¬ 
lor. 

The  Young  Husband’s  Guide, 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter. 

(1)  How  to  run  a  furnace. 

(2)  How  to  mow  the  lawn. 

Strong  Men  Questions, 

Marie  Dressier. 

(1)  Deep  breathing  for  short-waist- 

ed  men.  William  H.  Taft. 

(2)  Breathe  from  the  hip. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson. 

(3)  Massage  reduces  the  Adam’s 

apple.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks. 
Clever  Economies  In  Little  Things, 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage. 

(1)  How  to  make  last  year’s  swal¬ 

low-tail  into  this  year’s  dinner 
coat.  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

(2)  Save  your  discarded  ties  to  make 

portieres.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
Confessions  of  a  Clubwoman’s  Hus¬ 
band. 

The  Man  Who  Makes  His  Own 
Clothes,  Dr.  Mary  Walker. 

(1)  Can  a  man  dress  on  fifty  dol¬ 

lars  a  year? 

(2)  Pressing  a  panama  at  home. 

For  the  Den. 

(1)  Combination  morris-chair,  safe 
and  typewriter  desk  made 
from  a  peach-crate. 


(2)  Drawing-room  cellarette  made 
from  cigar-boxes. 

Symposium.  Conducted  by 

Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson  Gilman. 
Subject — How  Shall  We  Keep  Our 
Wives  at  Home? 

Contributors — Nat  Goodwin,  De 
Wolf  Hopper,  William  E. 
Corey. 

To  the  Father  of  Many, 

By  a  Grandfather. 
Why  I  Am  Glad  I  Am  a  Man, 

Richmond  Pearson  Hobson. 
What  Other  Men  Tell  Teddy, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 
This  month  their  ideas  run  to  bou¬ 
tonnieres,  pajamas  and  scarf- 
pins. 

What  Young  Fathers  Ask  Me, 

Marie  Corelli. 

The  Groom’s  Goingaway  Clothes, 

Edna  Wallace  Hopper  Brown. 
The  Smoker’s  Corner, 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 

(1)  Newest  things  in  cigarette  cases. 

(2)  How  to  make  smoke-rings. 

Order  of  the  Queen’s  Sons, 

Helen  Gould. 

Unknown  Husbands  of  Famous 
Women,  Lillian  Russell. 

Good  Manners  and  Good  Form, 

Edith  Wharton. 
How  to  Serve  Wines,  Carrie  Nation. 


Spring  in  a  Flat 

EY  KATE  MASTERSON 

V V  J ELCOME  the  apple  blossom  days, 

W  The  glinting  sky — the  rose  leaf  haze 
That  hangs  upon  the  atmosphere, 

To  mind  us  that  the  Spring  is  here, 

And  through  the  lilting  afternoons 
The  busy  calsominer  croons. 

Hail  to  the  greet  of  early  morn. 

And  also  hail,  ere  day  is  born, 

The  One  who,  waiting  on  the  mat, 

Tells  you  he’s  come  to  do  the  flat. 

Fling  wide  the  door!  The  dawn  is  near! 
Sing  Ho  !  The  paper  hanger’s  here  ! 

Long  past  high  noon !  A  drowsy  plash 
Repeats  its  music — then  a  splash, 

A  gurgle  like  a  wakened  brook, 

Burbling  across  a  woody  nook, 

What  raptures  in  its  meaning  lurk — 

The  painter  man  is  now  at  work  ! 

Swing  high — swing  low,  and  all  around, 
With  jocund  step  that  spurns  the  ground ; 


Step  ladders  here — step  ladders  there, 

And  io — with  putty  in  her  hair, 

Dances  Spring’s  goddess — promise-ripe— 
Hark — hark  how  the  plumber  hits  the  pipe ! 


Sparks  from  the  Fur  of  an  Old 
Maid’s  Cat 


AN  air-castle  is  so  fragile  a  thing  it  is  little 
wonder  that  it  is  apt  to  be  shattered  when 
a  real  man  gets  into  it. 

“  Grandes  passions  ”  are  as  well  adapted  to 
make  happy  marriages  as  gunpowder  is  to  light 
the  kitchen  fire. 

It  is  not  always  the  one  who  gets  most  in  a  bar¬ 
gain  who  is  to  be  envied.  Many  a  man  who,  in 
return  for  a  comfortable  affection  has  had  a 
woman’s  whole  heart  and  soul  given  to  him, 
hasn’t  known  in  the  least  what  to  do  with  them. 
The  way  of  the  can’t-guess-her  is  hard. 

Margaret  H.  Wentworth. 


“  TAX-A-CAB 
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THE  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY 


Paralyzed  America 


BY  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 


SOME  little  time  ago  a  writer  in 
“Scribner’s”  made  a  plea  for 
grand  opera  in  English,  arguing  that 
not  only  would  it  appeal  far  more  wide¬ 
ly  to  Americans  (rarely  linguists  of 
even  mean  ability),  but  that  its  pleasure¬ 
giving  power  would  be  intensified.  I 
would  not  only  heartily  endorse  this 
suggestion,  but  make  a  bolder  one.  We 
should  have  opera  practically  all  the 
year  round  in  every  American  city  of 
over  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
So  accustomed  have  we  grown  to  all  our 
shortcomings  and  deprivations  that  it  is 
only  at  long  intervals  we  sit  up  in 
amazement,  not  only  at  the  indignities 
we  put  up  with,  but  at  thought  of  all 
the  pleasures  orir  souls  demand,  our 
pockets  could  afford,  but  that  our  be¬ 
nighted  country  denies  us. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in 
modern  civilization  than  that  a  nation 
numbering  upwards  of  80,000,000,  and 


of  a  wealth  so  vast  that  it  is  the  billion¬ 
aire  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
(alas!  in  many  eyes  the  vulgar  parvenu), 
caters  less  to  the  higher  wants  of  man 
than  any  one  of  the  many  sub-divisions 
of  the  comparatively  small  state  of  Ger¬ 
many.  There  is  not  a  city  of  any  preten¬ 
sions  in  Germany  that  has  not  its  opera 
house,  where  old  operas  and  new,  Ger¬ 
man  operas,  French  and  Italian,  are 
rendered  for  eight  months  of  the  year 
to  crowded  houses ;  and  in  many  cities 
there  are  “summer  theatres”  where 
opera  is  given  during  July  and  August 
for  the  benefit  of  the  tourist  from  small¬ 
er  towns.  It  may  also  be  remarked  here 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  these  “Hof- 
theatres”  American  women  are  singing, 
fitting  themselves  for  the  two  great 
stages  of  the  world,  London  and  New 
York.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention, 
two  of  these  girls  who  are  spending 
some  of  the  best  years  of  their  youth  in 


German  towns  when  they  should  have 
similar  opportunities  at  home,  Marcia 
van  Dresser  and  Maude  Fay.  These 
highly  gifted  young  women  are  but  two 
of  the  many  American  girls  who  are 
“growing  into  their  parts”  in  those 
artistic  citfes  whose  publics  educate  them 
with  intelligent  criticism,  and  would  cast 
them  out  utterly  if  they  fell  below  the 
standard.  Who  constitutes  these  German 
publics,  that  crowd  the  opera  houses  night 
after  night  for  eight  months  in  the  year? 
The  court  society?  Not  at  all.  They  are 
too  occupied  with  functions  to  give  more 
than  casual  attention  to  the  opera,  and 
rush  off  to  their  castles  earlier  every 
year.  The  habitual  opera  goers  are  the 
moderately  well  to  do  middle  class,  who 
entertain  little,  dress  hideously,  permit 
themselves  to  grow  fat  and  ugly,  yet 
who  possess  a  fine  and  critical  taste  in 
music,  the  drama,  and  the  other  arts, 
that  should  put  our  whole  80,000,000  to 
the  blush.  The  higher  galleries  of  their 
opera  houses,  instead  of  being  ovens, 
are  well  ventilated,  and  there  are  only 
a  limited  number  of  stehplatz  (standing 
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room),  mostly  taken  by  students.  These 
gallery  seats  and  stehplatz  are  within  the 
means  of  anybody  not  wholly  a  pauper, 
and  even  the  balcony  seats,  favored  by 
Americans  and  the  fashionable  natives, 
are  only  $2.50  on  Wagner  nights,  the 
parquet  seats  $2.00.  On  such  nights 
in  Munich  I  have  seen  seven  stars  in 
one  cast :  Fassbender  (the  greatest  ac¬ 
tress  living,  by  the  way,  with  a  voice  of 
pure  gold).  Fay  (or  Morena),  Preuse 
Matzeneur  (who  has  notes  in  her  voice 
like  Scalchi’s),  Bosetti  (colorature) , 
Knote,  Feinhals  and  Bender.  Any  one 
of  these  artists,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  conductor,  Felix  Mottl,  alone  is 
worth  the  price  of  admission.  All 
operas  by  other  masters  are  several 
marks  cheaper ;  one  could  go  to  the 
opera  every  week  of  the  year  in  Europe 
and  hardly  be  a  hundred  dollars  the 
poorer. 

And  not  one  of  these  German  cities, 
with  the  exception  of  Berlin,  can  com¬ 
pare  in  wealth  with  hundreds  of  our 
raw,  commercial,  commonplace,  dreary, 
resourceless  American  cities,  where  the 
women,  sick  of  rocking  chairs  and  gos¬ 
sip,  have  taken  in  desperation  to  wom¬ 
an’s  clubs,  and  not  a  man  can  interest 
a  woman  in  conversation.  When  the 
latter  have  made  the  fortune  to  which 
they  have  given  all  the  mental  energy 
they  possess,  they  build  an  architectural 
horror,  send  their  wives  and  daughters 
to  Europe  (who  return  and  despise 
them),  find  their  amusement  at  vaude¬ 
ville  shows,  read  nothing  but  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  die  with  a  good  half  of  their 
brains  atrophied  long  since. 

It  is  appalling  to  reflect  that  the  world 
is  so  full  of  beautiful  things  which  en¬ 
rich  and  beatify  the  minds  that  en¬ 
counter  them,  and  that  the  legions  of 


civilized  beings  in  this  great  country  live 
a  purely  material  existence.  And  there 
is  no  excuse  for  it.  Not  one  of  these 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cities  in  the 
United  States  but  can  have  its  pic¬ 
ture  gallery  with  replicas  of  every 
master  old  and  new  in  Europe,  its  mu¬ 
seums,  with  copies  of  old  furniture, 
armor,  curiosities  of  the  ages  with  which 
every  workingman  of  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  class  in  Europe  is  familiar ;  which 
could  not  maintain  its  grand  opera  the 
year  round.  Not  only  are  American 
voices  of  remarkable  range  and  quality 
multiplying  so-  fast  that  there  is  no  place 
for  them  even  in  Europe,  but  Europe 
cannot  accommodate  her  own  talent. 
Hundreds  of  American  cities  could  be 
provided  with  a  stock  company  of  in¬ 
creasing  excellence,  which  would  not 
only  educate  and  delight  the  inhabitants, 
but  support  periodically  one  or  more  of 
the  great  stars  that  now  visit  only  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States.  And 
such  opera  houses  should  be  financed  by 
the  city  itself,  so  that  failure  would  be 
impossible  during  those  inevitable  ca¬ 
prices  of  a  half-educated  public,  and  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  prevail  at  all  times.  All 
young  singers  of  promise  should  be  sent 
to  Europe  as  soon  as  discovered,  for  not 
only  do  even  the  best  American  teachers 
go  there,  but  for  another  generation  at 
least  they  must  cross  the  ocean  if  they 
would  study  where  the  traditions  of 
music  have  enriched  the  very  atmos¬ 
phere.  Think  of  this  being  said  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  United  States  half 
a  century  hence ! 


So  far,  I  know  of  but  one  American 
city  that  has  had  a  stock  opera  company. 
New  Orleans.  It  is  incredible  that  in 
New  York  grand  opera  is  supported  but 
for  four  months  in  the  year ;  that 
Washington,  the  capital  of  the  country, 
has  no  opera  house ;  that  a  city  like  San 
Francisco,  bursting  with  money  before 
the  fire  of  1906,.  and  always  priding  it¬ 
self  upon  its  artistic  and  musical  tastes, 
was  satisfied  with  a  few  weeks  of  grand 
opera||in  a  twelve-month,  and  that  in 
an  old  fire-trap  in  the  poor  Irish  quarter 
of  the  city. 

Mr.  Bagby,  by  giving  the  best  only  at 
his  “Monday  Mornings,”  for  twenty 
years,  has  done  as  much  as  any  one  to 
refine  the  musical  taste  of  New  York; 
and  now  certain  enlightened  women  in 
the  same  city  are  endeavoring  to  estab¬ 
lish  popular  concerts  where  the  music 
shall  be  of  the  highest  order,  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  price.  But  it  is  with  opera, 
not  concert,  that  one  must  begin  the 
musical  education  of  a  nation.  In  every 
human  heart,  no  matter  how  smothered 
by  materialism,  is  a  spark  of  romance, 
whose  vague  cravings  far  more  often 
than  not  must  be  satisfied  with  sensa¬ 
tionalism.  It  is  to  this  spark-  that  opera 
so  particularly  appeals,  and  the  oftener 
did  it  illuminate  the- average  American’s 
crass  colorless  existence,  the  fainter 
would  grow  the  charms  of  vaudeville. 
To  appreciate  concerts  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  music  first,  but  opera  appeals 
to  millions  with  whom  the  drama  is  a 
necessity,  however  willing  they  may  be 
to  have  it  intensified  by  music ;  and 
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thus,  insensibly  or  not,  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  musical  education  that  intensi¬ 
fies  life  itself.  Moreover  opera  satisfies 
a  certain  craving  of  their  senses  after 
the  dull  routine  of  the  day;  a  perfectly 
natural  craving,  and  far  from  working 
harm  if  gratified  through  the  sesthetic 
channels.  Give  men,  at  a  reasonable 
price,  the  old  Italian  operas  (until  they 
are  up  to  Wagner),  sweetly  sung,  with 
every  accessory,  in  the  way  of  romantic 
old  world  scenery,  costumes,  pretty 
faces,  and  noble  heroes  not  too  ro¬ 
tund,  and  they  will  soon  cease  to  de¬ 
mand  inanities  liable  to  removal  by  the 
police. 

Sometimes,  inspired  by  curiosity,  I 
buy  the  periodicals  that  seem  to  make 
a  wide  appeal  to  the  mass.  There  is 
one  in  particular,  a  melange  of  fashion, 
fiction,  advice,  health  articles,  and  some 
dozen  specialties,  which  illustrates  one 
point  of  this  paper.  It  is  said-  to  enjf>y 
a  circulation  of  something  over  a  mil¬ 
lion,  which  means,  of  course,  that  its 
actual  readers  foot  up  some  five  or  six 


millions.  It  should,  therefore,  be  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  average  American  brain. 
Nothing  could  be  more  discouraging 
than  the  inevitable  deduction.  All  these 
articles  and  stories,  editorials  and  ad¬ 
vice,  read  as  if  they  were  written  for 
children.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
among  these  many  million  readers  is 
even  one  bright,  well-educated,  much 
less  cultivated  brain.  It  is  commercial 
wisdom,  no  doubt,  to  cater  deliberately 
to  so  many  millions  (and  I  notice  that 
all  the  distinguished  writers,  salaried  or 
specially  invited  to  contribute  out  of  the 
fulness  of  their  knowledge,  invariably 
“write  down”  to  the  multitude  they 
manifestly  despise)  but  it  strikes  a  mere 
outsider  as  incredible  that  a  publication 
with  such  a  vast  influence  does  nothing 
to  elevate,  broaden,  cultivate  these  mil¬ 
lions  of  women  (it  pays  man  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  ignoring  him)  who  are  practi¬ 
cally  its  pupils.  But  if  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  a  paving  investment  like 
this  periodical  should  risk  its  dividends, 
at  least  the  city  governments  could  take 


their  blind  stumbling  children  in  hand 
and  give  them  opera,  art  galleries  and 
museums  that  will  not  only  raise  them 
aesthetically  to  the  level  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  that  despise  them,  but  give  them 
a  more  rational,  a  happier,  a  more  va¬ 
ried  mental  life  than  anything  they  now 
dream  of.  It  would  also  create  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  higher  order  of  literature, 
at  present  accumulating  dust  on  the  top 
shelves  of  the  libraries  superfluously 
possessed  by  most  of  these  cities  ;  whose 
good  people  read  even  the  latest  novel 
quite  a  year  after  it  is  published.  In 
some  things  the  wonder  of  the  world 
for  energy  and  progressiveness,  in 
others  we  are  stationary,  paralyzed.  And 
what  we  need  are  not  greater  fortunes, 
woman’s  suffrage,  and  compositions  read 
at  clubs,  but  to  open  the  veins  of  the 
new  world  and  admit  the  color,  the 
richness,  the  traditions  and  the  romance 
of  the  old. 
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Ballad  of  a  Woman’s  Burdens 


BY  CAROLYN  WELLS 


THE  burden  of  the  Fashions.  Vain  delight. 

For  who  can  have  new  gowns  whene’er  she  will? 
And  no  refurbishing  will  quite  set  right 

A  last  year’s  sleeve,  tricked  out  with  puff  and  frill. 

The  sheathing  skirt  defies  all  homely  skill, 

(Although  the  pattern  may  allow  each  seam  ;) 

Nor  dare  she  brave  a  city  tailor’s  bill ; 

This  is  the  end  of  every  woman’s  dream  ! 


The  burden  of  her  Figure.  This  is  hard ; 

Forever  must  she  have  a  watchful  care 
Lest  here  she  measure  more  than  half  a  yard — 

Or  more  than  twenty-seven  inches  there  ; 

Her  pretty  petticoats  she  may  not  wear, 

She  may  not  eat  of  sweets  or  starch  or  cream. 

Yet  when  she  would  get  slim,  she  but  gets  spare ; 
This  is  the  end  of  every  woman’s  dream ! 

The  burden  of  her  Household.  Weary  grind! 

By  none  may  that  incessant  care  be  shared; 

Forever  is  the  furnace  on  her  mind. 

Forever  must  the  linen-room  be  aired. 

Chance  callers  must  not  find  her  unprepared ; 

With  petty  worries  all  her  moments  teem, — 

She  would  discharge  the  cook  if  she  but  dared ; 

This  is  the  end  of  every  woman’s  dream ! 

The  burden  of  the  Neighbors.  Mrs.  Storrs 

Has  new  lace  curtains,  both  upstairs  and  down; 
The  Vanderdynkens  have  new  hard-wood  floors 
With  fancy  borders.  So  has  Mrs.  Brown. 

The  Fosters  spend  the  winter  months  in  town  ; 

The  Meriwethers  heat  their  house  with  steam; 
And  Mrs.  Claussen  has  a  Paris  gown  ! 

This  is  the  end  of  every  woman’s  dream  ! 

The  burden  of  the  Suffrage.  This  she  craves 
As  if  she  hadn’t  burdens  now  galore  ; 

She  rants  about  oppressed  domestic  slaves, 

And  tells  their  maudlin  stories  o’er  and  o’er. 


NO  DREAM 

Miss  Goose:  i  do  hope  i’ll  dream  to-night!  i  haven’t 

DREAMT  FOR  THE  LAST  TWO  NIGHTS,  AND  YOU  KNOW  IF  I  DON’T 
DREAM  FOR  THREE  NIGHTS  IN  SUCCESSION  l’LL  BE  AN  OLD  MAID. 


She  goes  to  meetings  twice  a  week,  or  more. 
Where  stressful  ladies  air  their  views  extreme ; 
She  makes  herself  a  nuisance  and  a  bore  ; 

This  is  the  end  of  every  woman’s  dream  ! 


Princess,  and  Sisters  all,  to  you  I  say, 

Heed  well  this  rhyme  and  ponder  well  this  theme; 
Go  your  own  gait !  Pursue  your  willful  way ! 

This  is  the  end  of  every  woman’s  dream  ! 
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On  the  Care  of  Husbands 

BY  EMILY  POST 

THERE  are  many  ways  by  which  a  clever  woman  can 
make ,  her  husband  thoroughly  happy.  For  instance,  when 
he  comes  home  tired  from  the  club,  she  can,  after  short 
practice,  gauge  pretty  accurately  whether  he  has  lost  at  bridge 
or  won.  If  he  has  won,  then  is  her  chance  to  ask  for  what¬ 
ever  comes  into  her  head  :  A  new  tiara,  a  pomeranian,  or  a 
sealskin  coat.  If  he  has  lost — then  she  must  get  in  quickly 
with  her  own  complaints,  before  he  has  time  to  speak  of  his 
ill  luck. 

Of  course,  in  this  new  Amazonian  Age  men  are  becoming 
less  and  less  necessary.  Still  in  one  or  two  instances  they  have 
their  uses.  As  lovers,  for  example,  they  do  very  well.  But 
they  should  never  be  allowed  to  stray  out  of  that  capacity. 
All  the  world  loves  a  lover,  but  man  in  other  role  is  far  from 
convincing.  When  a  man  becomes  a  husband  he  seems  fre¬ 
quently  to  forget  the  platform  by  which  he  was  elected  and 
imagines  he  can  behave  in  office  as  independently  as  he 
pleases.  This  was  very  well  in  the  old  days  of  life  term. 
But  nowadays,  with  the  re-election  system  as  often  as  resi¬ 
dence  may  be  effected  in  Sioux  Falls,  it  is  going  to  behoove 
him  to  remember  that  the  husband  job  is  one  held  on  merit 
only. 

As  long  as  the  man  is  the  provider  he  has  some  hold  in 
his  family  circle.  But  the  time  is  coming  soon,  say  the  suf¬ 
fragettes,  when  William  will  sit  at  home  and  Mary  will  be 
out  at  one  A.  M.  seeing  a  few  women  on  business. 

If  there  is  anything  of  importance  that  he  wants  her  to 
attend  to,  the  most  helpful  thing  she  can  do  is  to  forget  it ; 
if  there  is  anything  he  might  particularly  enjoy,  her  best  pos¬ 
sible  plan  is  to  avoid  it — provided  she  thereby  follows  her 
own  inclination.  If  he  hates  music,  then  let  her  accept  every 
invitation  to  the  opera  that  is  possible.  And  if  by  chance  they 
go  to  a  theatre  of  his  own  selection,  then  she  can  call  the 
play  “crude”  and  “vulgar”  or  “cheap.” 

Always  tell  him  the  unpleasant  things.  Exaggerate  the 
children’s  ailments  and,  above  all,jtell  him  of  the  domestic 
troubles  in  minute  detail,  and  in  the  case  of  discharging  any 
of  the  servants,  make  him  do  it.  Then,  when  he  has  gone  to 
his  office  she  can  make  believe  it  was  all  his  fault,  and  the 
parting  will  be  made  easier  for  her. 

Tell  him  all  the  complimentary  speeches  that  other  men 
make.  And  under  some  circumstances — such  as  when  she  has 
sobbed  for  three  hours  for  something  which  he  can’t  afford — 
repeat  to  him  all  these  fervent  things  he  said  to  her  when 
they  were  engaged,  about  dressing  her  in  velvets  and  hanging 
her  with  pearls. 


"NOW,  WHAT  DO  I  DO  NEXT?” 


Another  happy  thought  is  to  tell  him  how  badly  his  mother 
brought  up  her  children.. 

If  he  comes  home  with  a  headache  she  can  let  little 
Willie  “  beat  his  drum  for  father.”  And  tell  Laura  to  go  down 
and  practice  her  scales  at  once. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  comes  home  early,  especially  to 
see  the  children,  tell  him  the  older  ones  are  studying  their 
lessons  and  the  baby  is  asleep.  If  he  protests  that  he  hears 
them  romping  upstairs — then  complain  how  impossible  he 
makes  discipline. 

If  he  admires  another  woman’s  appearance,  or  comments 
on  her  sense  or  sympathy — well,  there  are  no  adjectives  pro¬ 
hibited  under  these  circumstances.  But  if  he  makes  any  re¬ 
marks  against  any  of  her  friends,  her  cue  is  to  threaten  to  go 
home  to  mother !  If  he  takes  her  up  and  hopes  she  will — and 
it  is  very  likely  if  she  but  carefully  follows  these  directions — 
then  she  will  have  attained  that  perfect  position  as  a  woman 
of  sensitively  organized  temperament :  “  One  who  has  lived 
and  suffered — and  been  misunderstood.”  She  can  then  be¬ 
come  a  suffragette. 
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Aujourd’hui  On  ne  Badine  Pas 

BY  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 


“WELIr» 1  don,t 

V  V  care ! 

“Most  people  don’t. 
But  why  are  you  express¬ 
ing  it?” 

“New  York’s  getting 
on  my  nerves  ;  I  want  to 
scream  when  I  see  a  sub¬ 
way  entrance ;  to 
shriek  when  any 
one  says  Sher¬ 
ry’s  to  me,  and 
I  just  miss  hys¬ 
teria  when  I  feei 
the  crowd  blow¬ 
ing  around  the  Flatiron.” 
“Hm.” 

“Of  course,”  and  Helen 
unpinned  her  hat  and  seated  herself  by 
the  window ;  “  of  course  the  things  I’ve 
just  mentioned  are  the  very  ones  that 
don’t  get  on  your  nerves — no  they’re  all 
right.  It’s  the  conglomerations  of  sol¬ 
emn  World  Improvers  that  one  runs  into 
everywhere.  Now  it’s  some  over-blown 
woman  in  an  overlow  dress  who  mouths 
out  a  paper  on  Social  Conditions  or  tells 
you  how  you  ought  to  breathe,  with  il¬ 
lustrations  ;  now  it’s  a  globular  Jew  with 
black  hair  on  top  who  is  said  to  be  an 
anarchist  and  who  proves  it  by  murder¬ 
ing  the  language  when  he  hasn’t  a 
handy  Czar.  Or  it’s  a  youthful  creature 
whose  knowledge  of  the  world  has  been 
derived  from  its  back'  stairs  and  who 
has  reduced  this  valuable  experience  to 
bad  verse,  which  he  insists  on  reading 
to  you — really,  isn’t  the  passion  for 
reading  recently  committed  verse  the 
hideous  modern  sin?  Or  you  run  against 
a  hateful  fool  with  a  philosophy  to  ex¬ 
pound.  I  had  one  just  now  who  told 
me  he’d  been  conversing  with  God  for 
an  hour.  I  asked  him  what  the  topic 
of  conversation  was,  but  he  didn’t  seem 
to  know.  I  told  him  that  if  I  had  been 
talking  with  nothing  better  than  J.  K. 
Hackett  I  should  have  brought  away  at 
least  a  hazy  notion  of  what  had  been 
said.  He  cnly  looked  more  fatuous  than 
before  and  said  I  didn’t  realize  what 
the  uplift  of  the  experience  had  been — 
and  then  switched  off  to  the  Bhud.  But 
then  I  got  up  and  left.  I’ve  stood  all  I 
can  of  that.” 

“Have  some  tea.” 

“No  sugar  or  lemon,  thanks.  And 
that  isn’t  half.  I  have  given  up  after¬ 
noons  and  resigned  myself  to  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  studios ;  but  now  you  aren’t  safe 
at  dinners.  Last  week  I  was  at  one 
where  everyone  was  expected-  to  get  up 


and  do  something.  They  were  all  primed, 
with  pages  in  their  pockets.  And  one 
ghastly  girl  in  a  dress  that  simply 
drooled  over  her  actually  asked  me  the 
color  of  my  soul.  I  told  her  that  had 
gone  out  with  the  cozy  corner.” 

“Where  have — ” 

“Then  there  are  the  creatures  who 
talk  about  finding  themselves — heaven 
knows  no  one  else  would  want  to  find 
them— I  know  that’s  cheap,  but  what 
can  you  expect?  One  of  them  I  couldn’t 
escape  told  me  he  sat  for  an  hour  every 
day  with  his  feet  planted  six  inches 
apart,  his  hands  on  his  knees,  his  face 
to  the  west  and  his  eyes  on  the  ceiling, 
allowing  the  cosmic  forces  to  flow 
through  him.  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
they  left  a  residue,  but  he  said  the  re¬ 
sult  was  expansion ;  nature  was  simply 
an  expression  of  himself.” 

“Why  do  you  go  to  these  absurd 
things  ?”' 

“That’s  just  it!  That’s  why  I  spoke 
of  nerves.  I’ve  been  going  for  the  fun 
and  look  at  me !  I  can’t  see  any  fun  in 
anything;  not  even  when  a  man  with 
fussy  blond  hair  and  tears  of  emotion 
tells  me  that  he  finds  he  reaches  his 
highest  level  on  two  rriilk  powders  a  day 
dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water  and  a  pre¬ 
pared  biscuit.  Think  of  the  real  rapture 
one  ought  to  get  out  of  a  human  being 
who  can  seriously  believe  that  you  take 
a  deep  interest  in  what  he  puts  into  his 
stomach,  and  who  conceives  you  as 
trembling  with  excitement  over  the  fact 
that  he  wears  a  woolen  instead  of  a  cot¬ 
ton  shirt.  I  suppose  it’s  the  horrible 
solemnity  of  it  all  that  gradually  crushes 
out  one’s  innocent  happy  humor.  I 
went  to  see  -some  east  side  workers  the 
other  morning  and  found  the  streets 
swarming  with  a  joyous  crowd  of  the 
down  trodden,  who  were  going  to  work 
or  strike,  or  whatever  it  is  they  do.  You 
never  saw  a  jollier  lot  of  people  in  your 
life.  I  felt  so  happy  myself  just  to  see 
them  that  I  reached  my  friends  ready  to 
tell  them  they  had  certainly'  chosen  the 
best  thing  there  was  in  the  city.  But 
what  do  you  suppose  they  were  doing? 
Sitting  with  their  hands  pressed  to  their 
brows,  their  cheeks  sallow,  their  eyes 
dull,  palpitating  with  distress  for  the 
sorrows  of  those  laughing  gangs  out¬ 
doors.  My  dear,  they  sit  there  and 
think  up  woes  for  the  poor  and  then 
suffer  over  those  woes.” 

“So  you  think  the  poor  are  thoroughly 
well  off?” 

"Probably  they  are  very  badly  off. 


All  I  mean  to  say  is  that  they  get  what 

good  there  is  to  be  got  out  of  their 

life  and  don’t  spend  their  time  think¬ 
ing  of  their  insides,  mental  or  physical. 
Nor  yet  in  endeavoring  to  arrange  the 
cosmos  according  to  some  absurd  pat¬ 
tern  of  their  own.  One  blatant  thing  I 
met  yesterday  told  me  how  he  had  been 
detained  on  a  ferry  boat  for  an  hour 
by  a  fog.  ‘But  even  there  I  was  en¬ 
abled  to  help  a  fellow  being,’  he  said. 

‘I  expounded  to  a  woman  beside  me  my 
theory  of  the  theology  of  sleep  ;  I  could 
only  give  her  the  rudiments,  but  who 
can  tell  how  much  even  that  little  may 
not  mean  to  her?’  Who  indeed?” 

“My  dear,  you  are  surely  growing  bit¬ 
ter.” 

“You  see  it?  Of  course  I  am  This 
living  in  constant  terror  of  having  an 
Ismist  spring  on  you  is  too  intense.  I’m 
going  off  to  spend  a  quiet  month  with 
the  Prenderhursts.” 

“Why,  I  thought  they  were  both  art  ■ 
ists — or  isn’t  she  a  writer?” 

“Yes,  they  paint  and  write — but  they 
are  the  real*  thing.  Just  as  real  as  the 
crowd  that  I  saw  jostling  each  other  on 
the  east  side,  and  just  as  hard  working. 
Why,  Mary  has  no  time  to  spend  rais¬ 
ing  and  preaching ;  she  has  to  work 
like  a  nigger  to  improve  herself ;  she 
says  she  does  so  hope  to  get  something 
decent  done  before  she’s  found  out. 
And  then,  think  of  it,  you’re  sure  of 
never  being  entertained  at  their  house. 
No  one  is  ever  asked  to  read  anything 
there  ;  no  one  ever  recites  anything ;  no 
one  eats  hashed  straw,  or  if  they  do,  they 
don’t  think  it  will  interest  you  to  be 
told  about  it.  No  one  discusses  any  sort 
of  adjectived  life,  whether  simple  or 
lurid.  The  blessed,  peaceful  spot!” 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  thing  to  start 
a  club,  a  sort  of  protection  against  all 
teaching  or  preaching  or  reading.” 

“But  you  want  to  be  protected  against 
clubs  particularly !  They  are  the  spe¬ 
cial  haunt  of  the  fad-vice — no,  there’s 
only  flight,  dear.  Then,  too,  you  need 
a  fad  every  now  and  then,  like -Gorgon¬ 
zola.  T  realize  there  must  be  serious 
moments  in  life,  with  a  sentence  or 
so  about  re-incarnation  or  the  value  of 
the  non-essential ;  but  I  can’t  keep  it 
up  forever,  and  they  simply  just  do  that, 
all  of  them.  So  I’m  off.” 

“So  long — and  when  does  your  book 
of  poems  come  out?” 

“September.  I’ve  got  it  placed  at 
last — come,  stop  grinning  No  one  has 
heard  me  read  any  of  them  aloud.” 

“What,  no  one?” 

“Oh,  well—” 
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The  ?  and  the  Letter  O 

BY  MRS.  WILSON  WOODROW 

THE  ?  and  the  Letter  O  were  having  afternoon  tea  to¬ 
gether.  Following  the  invariable  law  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion,  The  ?  was  drinking  coffee,  while  the  Letter  O  sipped 
chocolate  and  whipped  cream.  In  accord  with  the  same  law 
they  also  fell  into  conversation,  although  they  had  not  previ¬ 
ously  met. 

The  Letter  O  was  a  motherly  person  with  a  stout  figure,  a 
round,  red  face  and  a  placid  smile.  She  wore  a  head  cover¬ 
ing  of  which  she  had  spoken  affectionately  as  “  my  winter 
hat  ”  for  the  last  five  years.  Her  gown  was  a  serviceable 
two-piece  garment  which  she  had  laid  away  in  moth  balls  in 
June  and  had  hung  on  the  clothes  line  the  first  two  days  in 
November  for  ten  years  or  more,  and  she  always  referred  to 
it  as  j  my  tailor  suit.”  Her  boots  proclaimed  her  morals  to 
be  unimpeachable. 

The  ?,  on  the  other  hand,  was  excessively  tall,  and  as 
thin  and  sinuous  as  a  whalebone.  Her  gown  clung  to  her 
like  a  snake’s  skin  and  her  hat  threw  the  upper  part  of  her 
face  in  Rembrandt  shadow  to  the  bridge  of  her  nose ;  a 
mysterious  perfume  floated  about  her,  and  her  jewels  were 
weird,  quaint,  Oriental  and  weighed  a  ton. 

“  Let  us  waste  no  time  in  banal  chatter,”  said  the  ?,  “  but 
let  us  each  get  at  once  to  the  real  of  each.  I  beg  that  you 
will  not  let  yourself  be  overcome  by  either  my  fame  or  my 
beauty,  for  the  world  says  I  have  both,  but  utter  freely  to  me 
your  most  sincere  thought.” 

“I’d  like  to  know,”  said  the  Letter  O,  “why  the  hens 
don’t  lay  ?  Eggs  are  so  dear  that  we  could  make  a  fortune 
if  they’d  only  behave  themselves.” 


i’m  very  sorry,  madam,  but  under  the  circumstances, 
you’ll  have  to  be  identified.” 


SERIOUS  INTENTIONS 


“  Who  knows  !  ”  the  ?  replied  with  a  wan,  subtle  smile. 
“  Perhaps  all  through  the  animal  kingdom,  even  to  hens,  may 
be  felt  the  great  awakening  of  the  feminine  consciousness. 
Woman  is  finding  herself  and  her  wonderful,  wonderful  soul 
is  revealed.” 

“  Oh,  dear !  ”  sighed  the  Letter  O.  “  I’m  so  sorry.  It’s 
always  been  such  a  comfort  to  think  that  no  matter  in  what 
condition  your  soul  might  be,  it  didn’t  show  on  the  outside; 
but  if  it’s  coming  to  the  surface  like  this,  no  telling  what  the 
neighbors  will  say.  Would  you  consider  it  impertinent  if  I 
ask  what  kind  of  a  soul  you  have  ?  ” 

“  Mine  is  the  seeking  kind,”  answered  the  ?,  with  an 
ecstatic,  upward  glance.  “  I  must  ask,  inquire,  knock  at 
every  door;  ever  propound  the  eternal  question.” 

“And  what  do  you  seek  particularly, — a  husband?” 

“Oh!”  the  ?  shuddered.  "No  wonder  your  frock  has 
such  a  mo’ssy  look !  That  pursuit  is  all  out  of  fashion.  We 
want  a  cause  to  die  for.  Look  at  our  sisters  in  England! 
And  here,”  her  voice  thrilling  with  indignation,  “  our  pusil¬ 
lanimous  men  give  us  everything  we  want.  I’m  sure,”  bit¬ 
terly,  “  that  they  will  give  us  the  ballot  without  a  struggle, 
and  no  show  at  a  martyr’s  crown.” 

“  I’ve  got  all  the  struggle  I  want  trying  to  induce  those 
hens  to  lay,”  sighed  the  Letter  O.  “  The  more  I  think  of  it, 
the  more  I  believe  they  have  taken  up  these  new  ideas.  No 
more  nice,  lazy  dust  baths  for  theirs,  I  notice,  but  standing 
around  in  groups  as  if  they  were  discussing  something.  I 
wonder  if  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  wouldn’t  come  down  and  talk 
to  them.  He’s  an  Anti,  isn’t  he?  ” 

“  Reactionary  !  ”  hissed  the  ?. 

“  Radical !  ■’  laughed  the  Letter  O,  comfortably  taking 
another  fattening  gulp  of  chocolate  and  cream.  “  Make  hay. 
This  is  your  hour.  Mine  will  come.  The  earth  will  roll 
around  to  me  again.” 

“  This  is  indeed  my  hour,”  said  the  ?,  rising  haughtily 
and  drawing  her  rich  furs  about  her.  “  Do  you  really  mean 
to  say,”  incredulously,  “that  you  do  not  know  me?” 

The  Letter  O  shook  her  head.  “  You  spoke  of  your  fame, 
but - ” 


“  Ah,”  with  another  rapturous  glance  upward,  “  my  fame ! 
It  is,  indeed,  mine,  and  in  great  store.  I  know  the  artist’s 
joy  in  creation,  for  I,  too,  have  my  individual  expression. 
Ah,  Letter  O,  go  back  to  your  hens,  but  first  bend  low,  and 
let  me  whisper  it  to  you.  You  have  to-day  met  and  talked, 
with  the  inventor  of  the  best  selling  picture  puzzle  on  the 
market.”  .  '  ’ 


■7-p^-ZC/ 


HOW  inconsistent  women  are ; 

They’ll  shriek  and  scream  at  mice, 

And  then  go  ’round  with  large  sized  rats, 

And  think  them  very  nice. 

M.  R.  Garrettson  Andrew. 
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’Tis  Always  So 

I’VE  talked  and  chattered  all  my  years, 
(For  thus  is  woman’s  way)  — 

And  now  that  Life  gives  me  a  chance, 
I  haven’t  a  thing  to  say. 

Sada  Louise  Cowan. 


Life  ” 


BY  ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX 


“\Y/H^T  is  life?  ” 

W  What  is  there  in  life? 

Does  life  pay?” 

Life  is  composed  of  four  letters. 

The  first  letter  of  life  is  also  the  first 
letter  of  Love,  and  Luck. 

Possessing  life,  we  should  possess  as 
well  its  two  four  lettered  contempo¬ 
raries.  They  come  at  call.  He  who 
seeks,  finds. 

Love  is  the  centre  and  circumference, 
the  cause,  and  aim  of  all  things. 

’Tis  the  key  to  joy  and  sorrow,  and 
the  recompense  for  all  the  ills  that  have 
been,  or  may  be. 

Luck  is  the  tuning  of  our  inmost 
thought,  to  chord  with  God’s  great  plan. 

That  done,  oh,  know,  thy  silent  wishes 
to  results  shall  grow ;  and  one  by  one, 
shall  miracles  be  wrought. 

Life,  Love  and  Luck,  make  heaven. 

The  second  letter  of  Life  is  I. 

I  stands  for  Ideals. 

Life  without  ideals  is  a  night  without 
a  star,  a  desert  without  an  oasis. 


NORA,  WHAT  WAS  THAT  CRASH  ?  ” 

“  I  DROPPED  ME  DUST  CLOTH,  MUM.” 


Adam:  are  you  going  to  the  apple-blossoms'  coming  out? 

Eve :  i  don't  see  how  i  can,  dearest  ;  i  haven’t  a  thing  to  wear. 


Life  with  ideals  is  an  eternal  dawn, 
rich  with  the  possibilities  of  coming 
day ;  a  green  road  leading  through  whis¬ 
pering  forests,  and  by  rippling  rivers. 

Possessing  life,  we  should  possess 
ideals,  and  hold  to  them  however  en¬ 
vironed  by  the  commonplace. 

Ideals,  persistently  pictured  by  the 
mind,  become  realities ;  and  by  and  by 
we  find  there  is  no  world  of  the  com¬ 
monplace,  but  only  varying  planes  of 
interest  and  beauty. 

The  third  letter  in  life  is  F. 

F  stands  for  Faith.  For  Faith  and 
Foundation ;  and  faith  is  indeed  the 
foundation  rock  of  all  that  is  worth 
while  in  life. 

Faith  brings  happiness,  hope,  and  suc¬ 
cess. 

Possessing  life,  we  should  possess 
faith  in  Supreme  Love,  Eternal  Justice, 
and  the  God  within  ourselves.  Life  and 
Faith  are  an  invincible  pair.  They 
scale  all  heights,  they  leap  over  all  ob¬ 
stacles,  they  conquer  all  difficulties, 
they  vanquish  all  foes.  They  stand  face 
to  face  with  death  himself  and  cry, 
“There  is  no  death.”  And  death  dis¬ 
appears,  leaving  the  pathway  clear  to 
Life,  progressive  and  eternal. 

The  last  letter  in  life  is  E. 

E  stands  for  Energy  and  for  Eternity. 

In  the  difficult  battles  which  every 
soul  must  fight,  in  the  simplest  and 
safest  walks  of  life,  energy  is  a  most 
important  quality.  It  is  because  so  few 
souls  develop  the  mine  of  energy  lying 
within  themselves  that  earth’s  highways 
are  so  cumbered  by  failures. 

There  is  nothing  which  cannot  be 
achieved  by  immortal  man,  radiant  and 


indomitable,  with  energy  of  mind  and 
body. 

Upon  our  development  and  use  of 
energy  depends  the  ability  to  possess 
love,  luck  and  faith.  It  requires  un¬ 
remitting  energy  to  awaken  the  highest 
self,  the  self  which  realizes  its  unity 
with  Universal  Life ;  and  it  requires 
patient  and  persistent  energy  to  exorcise 
and  annihilate  that  petty  selfish  self 
which  stops  in  the  path  of  progress 
toward  Life  Eternal,  and  asks,  “Does 
life  pay?”  and  “What  is  life?” 

Possessing  life,  therefore  let  us  pos¬ 
sess  love,  luck,  faith  and  energy,  and 
press  on  to  the  heights,  and  stand  there 
proclaiming : 

Life  is  God. 


COURT  OF  LAST  RESORT 


WHILE  THE 
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RIAGE  WAITS 
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The  Woman  of  Fifty 


ry1HE  woman  of  fifty !  Where  is  she 
1  to  be  found?  One  cranes  his  neck 
for  her  in  the  churches,  the  theatres, 
among  the  busy  throng  of  shoppers.  It 
is  hard  to  find  her,  and  yet  this  elusive 
creature  exists  and,  in  fact,  is  far  more 
prevalent  a  quantity  on  this  cumbrous 
sphere  than  strategic  evasion  admits. 

There  was  a  period  when  this  bi¬ 
centenary  enveloped  in  cap  and  shawl 
gracefully  relegated  herself  to  the  shelf, 
but  in  the  general  march  of  civilization 
and  shifting  of  tides  conditions  have 
changed. 

Few  women  now  attain  years  beyond 
thirty-five  or  forty- 
according  to  state¬ 
ment.  However,  the 
woman  of  fifty  is 
here  to-day ;  she 
dwells  not  in  the 
past  or  future,  but 
lives  in  a  divine 
present,  modish  in 
attire  and  up  to 
date,  both  mentally 
and  physically.  Glory 
be  ! 

F  rom  a  senti¬ 
mentalist's  viewpoint 
the  woman  of  fifty 
is  a  type  interesting 
beyond  compare.  She 
is  the  woman  who 
knows,  who  under¬ 
stands,  who  looks 
you  squarely  in  the 
eye  as  she  grasps 
your  hand.  She  is 
the  woman  whose 
tactfulness  has  long 
since  passed  evasion  and  effusion  to 
attain  a  full  degree  of  sincerity.  What¬ 
ever  line  she  has  pursued,  her  am¬ 
bition,  her  desire  or  inclination  has 
developed  into  her  real  self  as  she  is 
to-day.  There  is  no  turning  back,  the 
page  is  written,  though  not  concluded. 
She  is  just  ready  for  general  usefulness 
in  the  world.  Her  sphere  may  have 
been  compassed  by  four  walls  for  years, 
but  now  she  is  free  to  pursue  her  course 
in  a  broader  field.  Now  with-  her  ac¬ 
cumulated  knowledge  of  life  through  ex¬ 
perience  and  real  living,  she  stands 
ready  to  grasp  any  circumstance  or  con¬ 
dition  in  the  most  commendable  man¬ 
ner.  To  her  belong  the  strength,  the 
force,  the  vitality  that  comes  with  a 
clear  understanding. 

The  ideal  woman  of  fifty  has  in  her 
face  the  satisfaction  of  a  self-approved 


BY  ANNA  STEVENSON 

course  which  glorifies  her  countenance 
to  a  surpassing  loveliness.  But  this  is 
ideal ! 

There  is  a  tragedy  of  the  years  that 
comes  with  an  antagonistic  develop¬ 
ment.  This  tragedy  lives  and  shines 
forth  in  the  life  of  the  woman  who 
has  fought  environment,  clashed  with 
God-given  conditions  and  wrestled  with 
fate.  It  dwells  with  the  woman  who 
has  dragged  out  the  weary  years  tear¬ 
ing  down  her  natural  vital  force  by 
“kicking  against  the  pricks.”  It  thrives 
with  the  woman  who  has  been  unable 
to  find  the  crumbs  of  comfort  along  her 


dreary  way  and  who,  in  looking  for  the 
woes  of  life,  has  missed  the  everyday 
blessings.  It  clings  to  the  woman  who 
has  believed  that  she  could  enjoy  only 
those  things  that  have  been  denied  and 


who  has,  therefore,  passed  by  the  plain 
joys  of  living.  Her  attire  may  be  as 
modish,  her  pompadour  as  extreme,  her 
heels  as  high  as  the  age  demands,  yet 
the  lines,  the  scars,  the  marks  are  all 
there,  blemishes  far  deeper  than  art  at 
its  best  can  remove.  The  tragedy  of  the 
years  appears. 

To  the  normal  woman  of  fifty  life  has 
become  a  tangible  thing.  The  practical 
side  of  life  is  now  her  very  own.  She 
finds  solace  in  to-day’s  comforts  and 
revels  in  material  chSer.  Her  disap¬ 
pointments,  her  griefs,  her  personal  af¬ 
flictions  have  faded  into  the  general  blend 
of  sorrows  which  her 
experienced  eyes 
have  beheld  through 
a  broader  view  of 
life.  Whatever  er¬ 
rors,  whatever  fail¬ 
ings  have  existed, 
have  gradually  fallen 
aside  to  make  way 
for  abiding  useful¬ 
ness.  She  enjoys  her 
dinner,  loves  her 
neighbor  and  is  an 
active  participant  in 
all  that  is  good  and 
acceptable  in  life. 
You  may  meet  her 
in  the  churches,  in 
the  theatres,  on  the 
street  or  in  her 
home — the  type  is 
unmistakable  to  dis¬ 
cerning  eyes.  You 
will  find  her  lovable 
and  loving,  generous 
in  sympathy,  kindly 
in  expression  and  tender  in  sentiment. 
A  woman  at  her  best. 


FATHER  TIME - THE  MAKE-UP  MAN 
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JOYS  OF  NATURE 


Bridge  or  Babies  ? 

BY  HELEN  THORNTON  HIGBEE 

'  I  'HE  fascination  and  tragedy  of  life  is  that  we  continually 
1  have  to  choose  between  things  desired ;  therefore  he  is 
happiest  who  has  most  wisely  developed  the  faculty  of  choice 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  “  up-to-date  ”  woman 
has  chosen  Bridge  in  preference  to  Babies.  The  sole  question 
is,  has  she  chosen  wisely? 

We  will  not  consider  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question; 
simply  the  intellectual. 

A  baby  develops  a  woman’s  imagination.  Wordsworth 
feelingly  wrote,  “Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy.”  Can 
we  then  blame  the  proud  parent  for  indulging  in  that  from 
which  Heaven  itself  cannot  refrain?  A  woman  without 
imagination  is  Ennui  personified.  It  is  impossible  to  be  a 
mother  and  lack  imagination ;  at  least  when  we  hear  a  moth¬ 
er’s  description  of  her  children  and  then  see  the  children 
themselves,  such  seems  to  be  the  case. 

Bridge  does  not  develop  imagination ;  it  develops  memory. 
Now,  memory  is  the  faculty  above  all  others  that  women  wish 
dormant,  especially  in  this  age  of  insomnia. 

Bridge  is  not  creative ;  it  is  mechanical.  It  is  better  to  be 
a  mother  than  an  automaton;  at  least  it  would  seem  that 
one  accomplished  more.  Of  course  some  women  do  use  their 
imagination  and  create  Bridge  rules  for  themselves.  I  heard 
not  long  ago  of  one  who.  when  asked  what  her  discard  was, 
replied,  “  First  all  the  twos,  then  the  threes,  then  alternate 


red  and  black.”  That  was  creative,  but  only  a  few  brave 
souls  dare  venture  to  be  original  when  playing  Bridge. 

Maidenhood,  “  standing  with  reluctant  feet  where  the 
brook  and  river  meet,”  is  to  be  seen  no  more.  She  is  “  bridg¬ 
ing  it,”  according  to  Elwell;  Foster  qr  Streit. 

“  How  well  Horatius  fyept  the  Bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  did,” 

and  Cornelia  enjoyed  her  jewels  /hnd  her  nursery,  which  were 
synonymous.  To-day  Cornelia  attends  to  the  Bridge  and  her 
jewels  are  of  a  very  different  Variety.  And  Horatius?  Well, 
perhaps  he  will  keep  the  nursery. 

In  olden  days  the  Madorma  and  Ve/ius  types  were  rivals 
in  Art.  Bridge  is  fatal  to  16oth.  No  woman  can  play  Bridge 
well  and  earnestly,  retain/  her  beauty  and  avoid  wrinkles. 
Babies  are  equally  antagonistic  to  an  expert  game.  As  Bridge 
seems  to  be  victorious,  can  that  account  for  the  lamentable 
dearth  of  beautiful  women  in  modern  pictures,  and  will  the 
future  type  be  the  Bridge-Fiend, 

“  Good  at  a  fight,  but  Fetter  at  a  play, 

Godlike  in  giving,  but  the  devil  to  pay.” 

I  wonder  what  Mr.  Huneker  and  other  art  critics  tHink  on 
the  subject. 

To  me  it  seems  hard  or  the  artist  as  well  as  Horatius  and 
the  babies;  but,,  then,  it  is  all  a  matter  of  choice,  you  know. 
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Temper  and  Temperament 


BY  BEATRICE  FAIRFAX 


When  Bridget  was  mildly  requested 
To  work  on  her  afternoon  out, 

She  mumbled  and  muttered  and  scolded 
spluttered, 

And  rattled  the  dishes  about. 

She  splintered  the  Sevres  and  Dresden 
And  littered  the  neighbor’s  back  lot 
With  bits  of  cut  glass,  till  we  murmured  :  “t 
What  a  terrible  temper  she’s  got!” 


Finally,  one  of  the  little  group  of  school  girls 
ran  away  with  a  married  man,  and  in  the  ex¬ 
cited  twittering  that  followed  I  learned  that  it 
was  her  great  amount  of  temperament  that  had 
prompted  her  escapade.  And,  like  Kipling's 
soldier  man,  “I  learned  about  temperament  from 
her.” 

Ever  since  then  I  have  been  learning  more 


When  Muriel’s  mother  forbade  her 
To  go  to  the  Mayflower  Ball, 

She\flounced  up  the  stair,  and  proceeded  to  tear 
The  pictures  and  prints  from  the  wall. 

She  cuffed  her  astonished  small  brother 
Wittk  a  hand  that  was  harsh  and  ungentle, 
And  we  murmured,  full  sad :  “It  is  really  too 
bad, 

Poor  gHrl,  she  is  so  temperamental!” 

What  is  temperament? 

When  I  V|as  a  young  girl  I  used  to  listen  en¬ 
viously  to  people  who  talked  about  their  “tem¬ 
perament.”  Wll  my  girl  friends  would  shake 
their  heads  gravely  at  me  and  lament  that  I 
-  lacked  that  most  desirable  quality. 

\  Never  a  group  of  girls  got  together  but  what 
“Hey  talked  aboik  temperament.  According  to 
a]l  accounts,  they  tone  and  all  possessed  it  to  an 
astonishing  degreed  And  always  I  had  to  sit 
silently  without  thA  charmed  circle,  because  I 
could  ^contribute  no  valuable  opinions. 


t  •= 

the  sympatho  conversational  laugh 


and  more  about  temperament,  until  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  free  translation  given  the  word 
by  the  average  person  makes  it  a  menace  to 
morals  and  manners. 

■  The  married  man  who  finds  his  affinity  in  an¬ 
other  man’s  wife  or  a  young  girl  excuses  him¬ 
self  on  the  score  of  temperament. 

The  married  woman  who  runs  away  with  her 
neighbor’s  husband  is  the  victim  of  her  super¬ 
abundant  temperament. 

The  young  girl  who  allows  men  to  treat  her 
over-familiarly  is  half-ashamed  of  her  behavior, 
but  thoroughly  proud  of  what  she  considers  her 
temperament. 

The  prima  donna  who  sulks  and  refuses  to 
appear  at  the  last  moment  is  supposed  to  be  a 
creature  of  temperament.  So  she  is,  but  only 
of  the  two  first  syllables  of  the  word. 

The  Century  Dictionary  defines  temperament 
■  as  “that  individual  peculiarity  of  physical  organi¬ 
zation  by  which  the  manner,  acting,  feeling  and 
thinking  of  every  person  is  permanently  af¬ 
fected.” 

If  I  could  write  a  dictionary  I  would  definfe 
temperament  as  a  “modern  word  meaning  lack 
of  self-control.”  Don't  feel  badly  if  your 
friends  tell  you  that  you  lack  temperament.  It 
may  be  possible  that  the  brain  cell  labelled  “tern-  ; 
perament  ”  has  been  preempted  by  self-contri® 
and  cdmmon  sense. 

Especially  if  you  are  a  young  girl,  and  some 
man  tells  you  that  you  lack  temperament,  be 
thankful  that  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  you  dol 
That  man  needs  watching,  for  the  chances  are 
that  he  is  an  affinity  hunter,  and  gentlemen  of 
that  type  bait  their  traps  with  temperament.  ] 

( Continued  on  page  563) 
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DO  YOU  WANT  TO  OWN  A 

1909  Six,  Cylinder,  30  Horsepower  LATEST  DESIGN 


NAPIEi 


Our  24-payment  plan  wi\ll  enable  .any  salaried  man  to 
own  a.  NAPIER  car,  the  worloj’s  standard,  in 

Automobile  Construction 

For  the  benefit  of  thousand^  of  men  who  do  not  feel 
able  to  pay  outright  for  a  car,  wV  have  inaugurated  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  24  monthly  payments  on  our  new  NAPIER  light 
roadster.  Other  bodies  may  be  selected  if  desired.  Guar¬ 
anteed  for  two  years.  Our  new  w>lan  will  place  the 
NAPIER  within  the  reach  of  any  one'  who  cars,  appreciate 
a  high  grade  car. 

The  NAPIER  is  built  in  every  style  from  a  f'ight  road¬ 
ster  to  a  Pullman  limousine.  The  prices  are  immaterial. 
What  you  get  in  auto-quality  is  the  only  thi’ng  that  counts. 


We  talk  quality  advisedly.  Every  ounce  of  st  eel  in  a 
NAPIER  is  Krupp  charcoal  steel  and  every  other 
item  used  is  of  the  best  —  mostly  imported  t stock. 


Send  for  NAPIER  Catalog  C. 

AMERICAN  NAPIER  COMPANY 


Jamaica  Plain  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 


AUTOMOBILE 
TOPS  covered 

with  materials 
having  cloth  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun 
are  bound  to  fade 
and  will  retain 
grease  or  other 
stains  in  spite  of 
all  the  cleaning 
methods  known. 

Hence  a  car  of  shab¬ 
by  appearance. 
The  surface  of 
GENUINE 


LEATHER  is 
absolutely  fast  and 
easily  cleaned. 

See  that  only  the 
genuine  is  fur¬ 
nished  or  you  will 
get  a  cheap,  in¬ 
ferior  substitute 
offered  by  the 
dealer  to  increase 
his  profits  at  your 
expense. 

Send  postal  for  samples  and  booklet  of  information* 

THE  PANTASOT-E  CO.,  1531  Bowling  Green  Building,  New  York* 
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Custom  and  Ready-Made  Garments 
for  Golf,  Tennis,  Polo,  Fishing 
and  Yachting. 

New  designs  in  Mackintoshes  for 
Motor  and  Saddle  Work. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue . 

BROADWAY  Cor.  TWENTY  SECOND  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


“my  wife  never  will  recognize  me  in  this  costume!” 
"well — i  can't  say  that  i  blame  her  much.” 


J.  &  F.  MARTELL 


Cognac 

(Founded  1715) 

★  ★  ★ 

AND 

FINE  OLD 
LIQUEUR 

BRANDIES 


GENUINE  OLD 
BRANDIES  MADE 
FRO  At  WINE 


Sole  Agents 

C.  S.  NICHOLAS  &  CO. 
Next  York 


AT  LAST! 

lX  jRealSl  oe  Strove 

seems  "to  he  'the  ^er - 
eual  venchc't  upon 
ihe  new  hooishop  oh 

Tarim  LTartin 

AtNol,E*ld35t/St.M. 

Shoes fotrTWen  SJhomen 

Custom  correctness  and cjfizalitty 
less  cizsfono  price  and  de-lay. 
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Plaint  of  the  Humble  Writer 

I  am  just  a  humble  writer 
With  no  plutocratic  hoard — 

Doing  scribbling  grave,  or  lighter. 

To  secure  my  bed  and  board. 

But  what  can  a  story-teller 

Do  to  earn  his  pork  and  beans 

Now  that  John  D.  Rockefeller 
Sells  stuff  to  the  magazines? 

A.  Carnegie  is  an  author 

Crowding  out  we  lesser  lights. 

Joying  in  the  fuss  and  pother 
Over  everything  he  writes. 

’  Tis  a  long  climb  up  Parnassus, 

Old  Pegasus’s  gait  is  slow — 

And  the  billionaires  can  pass  us 
While,  despairing,  on  we  go. 

Shudder,  all  ye  fiction-makers, 

All  who  do  adventure  tales  ; 

All  ye  busy  nature-fakers 

Be  prepared  to  wail  some  wails  ! 

Who  will  care  to  read  how  chipmunks 
Telegraph  to  all  their  friends? 

Roosevelt  next  year  will  nip  monks 
For  his  literary  ends. 

Editors  demand  a  lion 

Roaring  from  the  cover  page ; 

Soon  will  William  Jennings  Bryan 
To  do  serials  engage. 

Gruff  old  fighting  Robley  Evans 
Does  the  story  of  his  ships ; 

All’s  at  sixes  and  at  sevens, 

We  but  get  rejection  slips. 

I  am  but  a  humble  writer, 

Using  up  the  midnight  oil ; 

Better  far  were  I  a  fighter. 

Or  in  some  financial  toil, 

Or  an  earnest  politician — 

Then  the  editors  would  see 

What  a  store  of  erudition 
Is  in  stories  done  by  me. 

— Wilbur  D.  Nesbit,  in  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 
“It’s  purity  has  made  it  famous” 


Mrs.  Rinehart’s  New  Novel 


“  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten,”  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  is  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  entrancing 
of  latter-day  mystery  stories.  “  The  Circular  Staircase,”  her  first  novel,  made  a  commotion,  but  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  “The  Man  in  Lower  Ten”  will  arouse  even  greater  interest  and  wider  approval. 
After  you  start  to  read  it,  it  is  “all  up”  with  your  peace  of  mind  until  the  last  word  has  been  said. 
And  as  you  read  the  text  you  will  be  pleased  by  the  illustrations  in  color  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy. 

IHrs.  Rinehart  infuses  into  her  story  a  lot  of  humor.  Her  liveliness  of  spirit  and  sprightliness  of  wit  make  “The  Man  in  Lower  Ten"  a  distinc¬ 
tive  and  remarkable  piece  of  fiction.  She  is  happy  in  descriptive  bits  and  her  dialogue  is  crisp  and  scintillant.— Philadelphia  Record. 

At  all  bookstores,  or  mailed  postpaid  $1.50  by  the  publishers. 

The  BQBBS-M ERRILL  CO.,  -  Publishers  -  Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


f|ow  to  Serve  Grape  Fruit 


A  new  and  better  way.  Remove  core,  loosen  fruit  from 
the  peel,  add  a  teaspoonfnl  of  ABBOTT’S  BITTERS  to 
half  a  grape  fruit  and  sugar  to  suit  taste.  Gives  exquisite 
flavor  and  adds  greatly  to  the  appetizing  and  tonic  effect 
of  the  fruit.  Every  lover  of  good  things  will  enjoy  grape 
fruit  served  in  this  manner. 


SMEO 

Cream 

Creates  a  Bun  and  Wind  Proof 

Complexion  free  from  pimples, 
blackheads  and  blemishes.  It  posi¬ 
tively  prevents  freckles,  tan  and 
sunburn,  leaving  the  skin  clear, 
soft  and  velvety.  Price  50  cents 
at  dealers  or  by  mail. 

Kosnneo  Powder 

Is  Quici  j  and  invisible.  Ii  adheres  well 
and  unlike  most  face  powders  it  is  abso 
lutely  harmless.  Applied  af¬ 
ter  using  Kosmeo  Cream  it 
Insures  a  natural  .fresh  .youth- 
fulcomplexion.  ThreeshadeS 
—flesh,  white  and  brunette. 
Prioe  60o  at  all  dealers  or 
by  mail.  Samples  FREE. 

.  Gervalse  Graham 
1588  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Asheville,  N.  C. :  Tlie  four-season  resort  of  the 
South.  The  Manor,  the  English-like  Inn  of  Asheville. 

Oysters 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  solemnity 
of  the  law  and  the  stores  of  wisdom  and  ripened 
logic  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  opinions  deliv¬ 
ered  in  our  highest  courts  of  justice.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  peculiar  awe  and 
admiration  that  on  consulting  the  New  Jersey 
State  reports  for  the  year  1858  we  come  across 
the  following  in  an  opinion  delivered  by  Chief 
Justice  Green  : 

.  .  .  “  Oysters,  like  domestic  animals,  .  .  . 
will  not  stray  from  .  .  house  or  person. 

They  do  not  require  to  be  .  .  made  tame 

by  art,  industry  or  education,  nor  to  be  confined. 
If  at  liberty  they  have  neither  the  inclination 
nor  the  power  to  escape.”  .  . 


St.  Moritz-Bad, 


Upper  Engadine, 


Switzerland. 

6000  FEET  ABOVE  SEA 

Renowned  High-Alpine  Health  Resort, 

Terminus  of  the  world-famous  Albula  Railway. 


with  excellent  Iron  Mineral  Waters, 
Mineral  Baths,  Hydrotherapy. 


SEASON  from  Jane  1st  to  September  30th. 


For  Spring  and  Late  Season, 

Considerably  Reduced  Prices. 

Lawn-Tennis.  Golf  Links.  Tne  Guests  of  tite  underlined  EstaDlisfiments  are  entitled  to  attend  all  Soirees,  Concerts,  U.  of  me  4  Hotels. 

ROUTES  .  (a)  via  Basle-Zurich-Chur-Thusis  and  the  Albula  Railway  :  (b)  Lindau-Chur-Thusis :  (c)  via  Landeck-Schuls-Tarasp 

or  Stilfserjoch  and  Bernina  Pass  by  Diligence:  (d)  by  Diligence  via  Chiavenna-Maloja. 

Ask  for  latest  Prospectus  No.  14,  sent  gratis  and  post-free  on  application  to  the  following  Hotels! — 

Hotels !— KURHAUS— NEUES  STAHLBAD— VICTORIA— DU  LAC. 
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WITHOUT  A  BITE  OE  A  BEGRET. 


The  best  blend  of  the  world’s  finest  tobaccos. 

l%oz.  40  cts  ;  3%  oz.  ?5c  ;  'A  lb.  $1.65  ;  1  lb.  $3.30.  If  not 
at  your  dealers  will  send  prepaid  upon  rec-ipt  of  price. 
Sent  FREE— Booklet  “  How  to  Smoke  a  Pipe.  W  rite  today. 

E.  HOFFMAN  COMPANY,  MFRS.,  179  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


( Continued  from  page  560) 

Temperament  of  the  modern  type  is  like 
measles;  it  can  spread  through  a  girls’  school 
like  a  prairie  fire,  and  end  in  hysteria  for  the 
many  and  elopements  with  the  “butcher,  the 
baker,  the  candlestick  maker”  for  the  few. 

The  germ  of  school  girl  temperament  is  the 
trashy  novel.  The  scent  of  a  school  girl  for 
romance  is  as  keen  as  that  of  a  mouse  for 
cheese.  And  with  her  discovery  of  romance 
comes  what  she  believes  to  be  her  realization  of 
temperament.  Not  a  whit  cares  she  for  the 
Century  definition.  To  her  it  would  be  but  a 
meaningless  jingle  of  long  words. 

Temperament,  according  to  her  definition,  is 
merely  an  appetite  for  forbidden  fruit,  without 
care  of  consequences. 

Good  old  Webster’s  definition  is  even  more 
involved  than  that  of  the  Century,  but  then  he, 
according  to  hearsay,  wrote  the  ancient  and  lived 
the  modern  definition  of  the  word,  so  there  you 
are,  back  at  the  beginning.  What  is  tempera¬ 
ment? 


The  Average  Book  Review 

BY  ELIZABETH  JORDAN 
(With  apologies  to  some  reviewers.) 

Little  Johnny  and  Susy,  by  James  Jones.  The 
Buckingham  Publishing  Co.  Price  $1.50. 

Watchers  of  the  literary  skies  have  long  pre¬ 
dicted  the  sudden  fall  of  that  lurid  literary  planet 
known  as  the  problem  novel.  Already  a  certain 
reproach  attaches  to  its  production,  though  there 
is  still  a  popular  demand  for  thoughtful  litera¬ 
ture  and  for  the  work  of  those  pens  which  dare 
to  approach  the  vital  questions  of  the  day  in  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  spirit.  Whether  or  not 
they  solve  these  problems  is  more  or  less  im¬ 
material.  They  at  least  offer  to  the  minds  of 
readers  an  intelligent  presentation  of  questions 
which  concern  all  thoughtful  men  and  women, 
and  which  certainly  confront  us  in  every  walk 
of  life.  We  have  only  to  recall  the  impression 
made  twelve  years  ago  by  a  certain  novel  on 
the  divorce  question  to  realize  the  vast  influence 
of  literature  as  a  moulder  of  public  sentiment. 

Not  that  the  human  mind  concerns  itself  ex¬ 
clusively  with  these  topics.  To  the  writer  there 
is  a  peculiar  mental  awakening  in  such  work  as 
Professor  Blanken’s,  whose  literary  progress 
through  the  starry  heavens,  twenty  years  ago, 
I  was  followed  by  so  many  delighted  readers.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Blanken  proved  our 
nearness  to  Mars  by  scientific  demonstration  and 
illustrated  his  fascinating  talks  with  shadow  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Martians.  We  may  not  hope  to 
make  such  journeys  save  in  our  reading  chairs, 
when  we  seek  something  wherewith  to  rest  the 


Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

BRIARCLIFF  LODGE 

A  Resort  Hotel  of  High  Quality 

Ylll  open  May  1,  with  superior  accommodations  for  three  hun- 
lred  guests.  Apartments  decorated  and  furnished  under  ex¬ 
clusive  orders  for  lease  engagement. 

DAVID  B.  PLUMER,  Manager 

Represented  at  5V>  East  46th  St.,  New  York.  ’Phone  3278-38th. 


The  Price 
of  Goodness 

The  goodness  of  Uneeda  Biscuit  is 
not  a  matter  of  cost  to  you.  It  is  assured 
by  the  careful  selection  of  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  for  Uneeda  Biscuit ;  by  the  skill 
of  experts  who  bake  nothing  but  Uneeda 
Biscuit;  by  the  perfect  cleanliness  and 
appliances  of  great  bakeries  built  ex¬ 
pressly  to  bake  Uneeda  Biscuit;  and, 
finally,  by  the  perfect  protection  of  a 
package  that  excludes  all  dust  and 
moisture. 

All  this  has  resulted  in  a  quality  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  price. 

Uneeda  KA 


Biscuit 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Harry  Bug:  run.  fellers,  run,  there's  been 

A  TERRIBLE  EARTHQUAKE 


weary  mind  after  the  burden  and  strain  of  the 
day.  Who,  then,  has  not  crept  through  the  mys¬ 
terious  and  winding  ways  of  the  Forbidden  City, 
or  stalked  big  game  in  the  Himalayas  ? 

Or  perhaps  we  even  project  our  astral  bodies  to 
these  scenes  through  the  magic  of  the  writers. 
Nothing  in  this  day  seems  impossible  to  those 
minds  which  have  followed  with  intelligent  con¬ 
cern  the  psychological  experiments  of  Lodge  and 
James  and  their  mighty  brethren.  Who  can  tell 
what  messages  are  sent  from  mind  to  mind  across 
thousands  of  intervening  miles?  Was  it  not 
Blavatsky  who  never  wrote  letters,  but  communi¬ 
cated  her  wishes  from  her  home  in  London  to 
her  fellow  workers  in  India  on  the  breast  of  a 
thought  wave? 

The  story  of  Johnny  and  Susy,  and  their  visit 
to  Aunt  Carrie  in  the  country,  is  sure  to  please 
the  little  ones. 
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Nothing  has  ever  satisfied 
the  natural  and  healthy  de¬ 
sire  for  sweets  as  perfectly  as 
LOWNEY’S  CHOCOLATE 

BONBONS. 

They  are  as  pure  and 
wholesome  as  they  are  deli¬ 
cious,  and  they  can  be  eaten 
freely  when  others  cannot  be. 

The  largest  sales  of  any 
confections  made  and  for  25 
years  the  standard. 

'/ 

THE  WALTER  M.  LOWNEY  CO.,  BOSTON 


Cocoa.  Chocolate,  Chocolate  Bonbons 


Progressive 

'Sam  :  Mamma,  did  God  make  you  ? 

Mother:  Yes,  dear. 

Sam  :  And  fath.et:,  stoo  ? 

Mother  :  Yes. 

Sam:  And  sister,  too? 

Mother:  Certainly. 

Sam  :  And  me,  too? 

Mother  :  Certainly,  foolish. 

Sam  :  He’s  improving  right  along,  isn’t  he  ? — 
.Harper’s  Weekly. 


INDIVIDUALITY  IN  MILLINERY 

Attractive 
Hats  in 
Original  and 
Exclusive  Styles 


315  Fifth  Ave. 


“Correspondence” 

To  the  Editor  of  Life  : 

Dear  Sir: — In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to 
whether  Ella  Real  Silksox  or  Beatrice  Bare-back 
might  be  secured  to  edit  the  correspondence  col¬ 
umn  for  the  coming  woman’s  issue  of  Life,  I  re¬ 
gret  deeply  to  inform  you  that  the  two  notables 
in  question  are  unavailable.  But  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  odd  fragments  from 
the  correspondence  of  certain  feminine  celebrities 
together  with  some  words  of  wisdom  gleaned  at 
first  hand. 

My  first  personal  interview  was  with  Miss 
M - y  G — d — n. 

I  found  the  Diva  in  bed  taking  the  gold  cure 
for  her  voice,  which  has  met  with  so  many 
shocks  through  repetitions  of  Louise.  The  news- 


A  CERTAIN  girl’s  HEART  THAT  WE  ALL  KNOW 


papers  were  scattered  all  about  the  floor  and  she 
was  in  a — turbulent — frame  of  mind.  “  Look  at 
that!  ”  She  whispered  the  words,  for  a  golden 
voice  does  not  waste  itself  upon  a  chance  morn¬ 
ing  visitor  of  her  own  sex.  “  One  paragraph 
about  my  creation  and  two  columns  about  Society 
in  the  boxes.  Ah,  you  have  not  come  to  hear 
about  my  interpretation  of  French  opera?  Or  to 
investigate  the  evidence  of  my  pronunciation  as 
being  that  of  the  Conservatoire !  You  want 
none  of  these?”  She  then  turned  her  hand 
Salome-fashion  over  the  opened  envelopes  scat¬ 
tered  about. the  ccwerlid,  Ces  Angmbeycilles  qui 
ecrivent  ah  mwah !  She  flounced  up  in  bed, 
threw  her  portfolio  at  me,  and  flopped  down 
again  with  her  sinuous  back  to  me.  Opening  the 
portfolio  I  selected  a  letter : 

A  Genuine 
Panama 
$4.00 

Fit  for  a  King ;  Light,  cool,  dressy,  closely  woven,  adapt¬ 
able  to  all  shapes,  blocked  and  trimmed  all  sizes,  with  neat 
silk  band  and  leather  sweat  band.  $10.00  value,  sent  prepaid 
for  $4.00.  Save  two  profits.  We  import  direct  through 
Galveston  from  South  America.  Order  to-day.  State  size— 
Satisfaction  guaranteed— Address 

HOUSTON  HAT  COMPANY 

“  Panama  Hat  Kings  " 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 
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“  Dear  Miss  G — d — n  : 

“  I  took  twenty  lessons  at  the  Berlitz  school. 
And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  think  your  pro-] 
nunciation  of  French  is  lovely.  I  have  a  grand 
opera  voice  and  hope  to  appear  at  the  Metropolis 
tan  next  winter.  Knowing  your  sisterly  intere?3 
in  fellow  artists,  would  you  kindly  tell  me  which 
roles  you  would  advise  a  beginner  to  try? 

“  Yours  adoringly, 

“  Daisy  Bird.” 

Miss  G — d — n’s  answer  lay  directly  beside  it — • 
the  ink  not  yet  dry  : 

“  Dear  Daisy  : 

“  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  my  roles  repre¬ 
sent  the  highest  achievement  in  grand  opera,  and 
that  no  one  may  sing  them  except  myself.  The 
voice  has  little  to  do  with  success  as  an  operatic 
star,  but  it  is  well  to  preserve  as  well  as  possible 
the  vocal  gifts  which  are  yours.  I  would  advise 
you  if  your  voice  is  not  very  strong  to  begin  with 
Isolde.  If  you  can  sing  it  consecutively — say  in 
four  cities  for  four  nights  running — you  will  find 
it  very  soothing  to  the  vocal  cords. 

( Continued  on  page  565) 


ORW AY,  ICELAND 
SPITZBERGEN 


TEN  CRUISES 


that  should  appeal  to  the  tourist, 
to  those  in  search  of  health, 
to  those  on  pleasure  bent. 

Leaving  Hamburg  during  June,  July 
and  August  on  luxuriously  appointed 
twin-screw  excursion  steamers.  These 
floating  hotels  are  fitted  with  every 
modem  appliance,  assuring  the  travel¬ 
er  comfort,  safety  and  pleasure.  The 
cruises  vary  in  duration  from  14  to  25 
days,  and  cost  $62.50  and  upward. 
Excellent  connections  from  America 
by  our  splendid  transatlantic  service. 

Let  us  send  you  our  new  book,  “A  Summer 
Holiday  at  the  Top  of  the  World," 
containing  full  particulars. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston  Philadelphia  St.  Louis 

Chicago  San  Francisco 


'EN  LIMITED,  conducted  parties  to 

P  ¥  7  'D  ¥ip  World  and  Orient  Tours.  Everything  First 

v  VlWriVi  Class.  Old  World  Tourist  Guide"  Free. 

E  POTTER  TOURS,  32  Broadway,  N.  Y.  (30tii  Year.) 


“  Correspondence  ” 

( Continued  from  page  564) 

“  Don’t  mention  it,  you  are  welcome. 

“  M - R - Y  G - D - N.” 

Miss  Frances  Starr  I  found  still  sobbing  on 
the  trunk  in  the  darkened  theatre.  The  call-boy 
had  brought  her  mail  and  it  lay  in  a  scattered 
pile  at  her  side.  “  I  wanted — just  a  little  happi¬ 
ness,”  she  sobbed,  but  her  sobs  were  coming 
1  automatically  by  now. 

"  You  know,”  I  said,  “you  are  the  only  actress 
L  on  the  stage  that  lets  herself  get  hideous  when 
|  she  cries?  If  you  polish  your  nose  like  that, 

I  you  will  never  get  the  shine  off,  even  when  you 
'want  to  look  pleasant.” 

“I  kn — ow.  But  Mr.  Belasco  insists  upon 
realism.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  if  the  tear  supply 
•gives  out?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  but  if  it  keeps  up  at  this  rate,  I 
think  you  will  have  to  have  a  Hippodrome  tank 
scene  in  tfie  last  act.” 

“Do  I  really  cry  as  much  as  that?”  She 
'  looked  down  and  took  the  train  of  her  dress  out 
of  the  pool  of  tears  into  which  it  had  fallen. 

4  Some  of  her  letters  were  already  floating  away. 
I  rescued  two  or  three. 

“  Do  you  want  to  see  those  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  My 
'mail  is  not  interesting;  most  of  the  letters  are 
;from  wives  whose  husbands  won’t  let  them  come 
,to  the  play.  As  though,”  she  said,  with  her 
mouth  a  little  to  one  side,  and  looking  out  from 
under  her  Mary  Anderson  brows,  “  as  though 
'the  play  could  possibly  do  any  harm  to  a  wife. 
Why,  every  woman  ought  to  be  glad  of  any  sort 
’of  a  home  when  they  see  how  wretchedly  I  want 
just  a  little  happiness — just  a  little  home  of  my 
own.” 

4  “Dear  child  ” — I  climbed  from  a  chair  to  the 
trunk  beside  her  in  fear  of  being  drowned — 
“  don’t  cry  about  it  any  more.  It  is  only  a  play. 
You  have  a  home  of  your  own.  I  have  a  home 
of  my  own,  and  the  deaf  public  go  back  to  homes 
of  their  own  every  evening.  Don’t  feel  so  badly 
about  it.  Come,  tell  me  about  your  correspond¬ 
ence.  Do  you  w — w — ant  John’s  letters?  There 
is  nothing  in  them  but  hope.  No,  these  will  do.” 
With  her  permission  I  opened  the  first  letter  that 
came  to  hand  : 

Dear  Little  Frances  : 

“  Your  mother  and  I  are  coming  to  see  you 
play  on  Wednesday  night.  “  With  love, 

“Aunt  Maria.” 
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Gillette  Safety  Razor 


New  Pocket  Edition 


HERE  is  news  in¬ 
deed —  for  the 
two  million  men  who 
shave  themselves  every 
morning  with  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor. 

Our  first  announcement  of  the 
late  t  GILLETTE  achievement  —  the 
New  Pocket  Edition  —  the  GILLETTE 
Safety  Razor  in  such  compact  form 
that  it  can  be  carried  like  a  card-case  in 
the  waistcoat  pocket,  or  slipped  into 
the  side  of  a  traveling  bag. 

Same  size  blade  as  before,  same 
principle  ;  but  neater,  more  workman¬ 
like,  the  most  perfect  shaving  imple¬ 
ment  in  the  world — as  compact  and  as 
beautifully  finished  as  a  piece  of 
jewelry — and  the  blades  are  fine. 


If  you  are  a  GILLETTE  user  call 
on  some  progressive  dealer  at  once  and 
examine  this  new  razor. 

If  you  have  never  used  the 
Gillette  now  is  the  time  to  get 
acquainted. 

You  can  shave  yourself  in  -from 
two  to  five  minutes  with  the  GILLETTE 
— a  clean,  satisfying  shave.  No  strop¬ 
ping,  no  honing. 

The  pocket-case  is  of  gold,  silver 
or  gun  metal.  Plain  polished  or  richly 
engraved  in  floral  and  Empire  designs; 
Inside  the  pocket-case  are  handle  and 
blade  box — triple  silverplated  or  14K. 
gold  plated.  Prices,  #5  to  $7.50,  on 
sale  everywhere. 

You  should  know  GILLETTE  Shav¬ 
ing  Brush — a  new  brush  of  GILLETTE 
quality  —  bristles  gripped  in  hard 
rubber;  and  GILLETTE  Shaving  Stick 
— a  shaving  soap  worthy  of  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor. 


New  Tori.  Timet  Bldg. 

Chicago .  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 
London  Office . 

17  Hoi  born  Viaduct ,  E.  C. 


GILLETTE  SALES  GO. 

528  Kimball  Building,  Boston 


Factories  :  Boston,  Montreal,  London,  Berlin,  Paris 


Gillette 


"  IF 


YOU.” 


YOU  don't  let  me  alone  i’ll  strangle 


Miss  Starr  sprang  off  the  trunk,  splash  into  the 
pool  of  tears.  “  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  they  must  not 
come!  No  girl  could  let  her  mother  see  the 
play !  Oh,  I  would  not  for  the  world  have  her 
meet  Elfie.  Write  her  for  me — won’t  you — that 
I  am  out  in  Denver!  ” 

She  would  not  stop  crying,  so  I  had  to  leave 
in  order  to  keep  an  appointment  with  Mrs. 
W — rt — n. 

Busy  over  her  latest  manuscript  (which  was 
neatly  copied  on  a  slate  with  six  leaves,  each  leaf 
in  a  different  language)  she  was  fitting  words  into 
place  quite  like  the  making  of  a  jig-saw  puzzle 
and  according  to  the  most  rigid  outlines  of  syn- 
( Continued  on  page  566) 
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PHILIP  MORRIS 


ORIGINAL  LONDON 

CIGARETTES 

Anywhere  and 
everywhere, 
they’re  always 
the  proper  thing 
to  smoke. 

CAMBRIDGE  AMBASSADOR 

the  regular  size  after-dinner  size 

In  Little  Brown  Boxes 


“  Correspondence” 

( Continued,  from  page  565) 
tax.  She  greeted  me  with  a  palid  smile,  but 
finally  accorded  me  permission  to  look  through 
her  letter-press.  I  soon  found  the  following : 

“  Honored  Madam  : 

“  For  years  I  have  subsisted  on  your  books. 
Waking,  I  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  reality 
of  your  characters ;  sleeping,  I  have  fled  from 
their  haunting  shadows.  At  last  I  am  convinced 
that  only  by  creating  characters  of  my  own  shall 
I  ever  escape  the  thrall  in  which  yours  hold  me. 

“  Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
how  the  various  personages,  necessary  to  works 
of  fiction,  are  produced. 

“  Thanking  you  in  advance,  humbly  yours, 

“  Arabella  Scribbler.” 
There  was  no  answer  copied,  but  by  curious 
coincidence,  I  happened  upon  a  list  marked  “  in¬ 
ventory,”  and  which  I  have  appended: 

One  complete  set  of  dictionaries  (all  languages). 
One  set  wax  tablets  (cut  in  sections,  permitting 
each  word  stylographed  thereon  to  be  shifted 
•  often  as  need  be). 

One  microscope,  one  scalpel,  one  crucible. 

One  thermometer  (for  testing  temperature  of 
characters) . 

One  stethescope  (to  register  heartbeats  of  the 
same) . 

One  photograph  album  containing  detailed  plates 
of  fashionable  houses. 

One  visiting  index  (personal)  with  notes. 

One  complete  set  of  Henry  James. 

One  complete  set  Police  Gazette  (bound). 

I  then  took  a  taxicab  to  the  socially  icicled 
districts  of  upper  Fifth  avenue. 

The  tenth  footman  thought  I  was  a  manicure 
and  let  me  upstairs  before  he  discovered  his  mis¬ 
take.  It  turned  out  happily,  as  the  “  Queen  ” 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  CRUISE 

By  S.S.  ARABIC,  16,000  tons.  Oct.  16,  $650  up 
30  TOURS  TO  EUROPE.  $270  UP 
Frank  C.  CLARK,  Times  Building,  New  York 


(all  leaders  of  fashion  now-a-days  are  called 
“Queens”)  was  up  and  dressed  at  ten  o’clock. 

I  told  her  my  errand — I  was  not  a  messenger 
of  boredom,  but  a  messenger  from  Life. 

“I  wish  to  goodness  you  were,”  she  exclaimed. 
“  I  thought  you  had  come  to  see  me.  I  was  so 
glad  to  see  you.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  any  new 
face. 

“  I  was  going  to  Palm  Beach,  but  changed  my 
mind.  There  is  nothing  down  there. 

“  Don’t  you  think  the  fashions  are  too  hideous? 
I  have  rolled  on  the  floor  to  get  my  hips  down 
until  I  am  black  and  blue.  Have  you  seen  Mary 
Garden  in  Salome?  Do  you  suppose  it  is  all  off 

between  the  Duke  of  the  A -  and  Miss 

E - ?.” 

“You  want  to  see  my  mail?  You  are  welcome 
to  it.  One-half  are  begging  letters  and  the  other 
half  advertisements.  No — here  is  one  from 
Gwendolin  at  Sioux  Falls.  She  writes : 

“  .  .  .  they  are  going  to  hand  down  my  de¬ 

cree  on  Saturday.  I  really  want  your  advice,  as 
you  know  more  about  life  than  anyone  I 
know.  Do  you  think  I  would  be  happy  married 
to  Charlie?” 

The  “  Queen  ”  laughed,  and  threw  the  letter 
into  the  fire.  “  She  will  be  happier  than  he,  at 
all  events,”  she  said,  cheerfully,  but  the  next 
moment  her  face  clouded  over.  “  Happiness ! 
What  on  earth  has  happiness  to  do  with  life? 
Life  is  amusing.  Who  ever  suggested  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  a  woman  ought  to  be  happy?  People 
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PAP&R3 

\rOU  want  your  home  surroundings  harmoni- 
I  ous  and  restful  yet  expressive  of  character 
— you  want  them  to  represent  YOU.  The 
strongest  mind  is  influenced  by  its  surroundings, 
therefore  make  the  walls  of  your  room  a  source 
of  strength  and  inspiration  as  well  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  furnishings.  Sombre  and  inhar¬ 
monious  walls  are  depressing  and  irritating- 
discordant  notes  that  jar. 

Our  papers  are  designed  and  colored  to  meet 
the  present  day  requirements — they  are  the  last 
word  in  the  new  order  of  things  decorative.  Our 
Tapestries— Self  tones — Orientals — papers  with 
CRETONNES  to  match— dainty  little  florals— 
Chambrays  and  borders  to  match-Special  friezes 
—  are  all  new  and  distinctive  and  give  character 
to  their  surroundings.  Our  papers  are  free 
from  poisonous  matters— they  are  truly  and 
purely  made. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  for  “VOGUE  PAPERS." 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

ALLEN  HIGGINS 

WALL  PAPER 

COMPANY 


WORCESTER 

MASS,  U.S.A. 


are  poor,  or  rich ;  contented  or  discontented — 
that’s  all.  But  we  all  want  what  we  have  not. 
Gwendolin,  out  in  Sioux  Falls,  thinks  that  Charlie 
is  going  to  be  different  than  Jim,  just  because 
she  has  had  all  she  wants  of  Jim  and  Charlie  is 
something  new.  Woman’s  suffrage  is  the  same 
thing — we  want  it  because  we  have  not  had  it. 
I  know,  for  one,  that  if  we  get  it,  it  will  bore 
most  of  us  to  death  1  ”  ■ 

Suddenly  her  eyes  lighted,  her  whole  expression 
grew  radiant,  as  she  went  down  on  her  knees : 
“  Turn  to  Muzzer,  Fido,  darlin’  ;  does  00  want  do 
day-days?  H-m-m-m - ,”  etc.,  etc. 
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A  Club  Cocktail 


Is  ABottled  Delight 

— a  mixed-to-measure  blend 
of  fine  old  liquors  aged  to  a 
wonderful'  mellowness. 
Once  drink  Club  COCK¬ 
TAILS  and  you’ll  never  want 
the  guess-work  kind  again. 


Martini  ( gin  base )  and 
Manhattan  ( whisky  base ) 
are  the  most  popular.  Get 
a  bottle  from  your  dealer. 


Our  Trained  Cousins 

BY  LOUISE  COLLIER  WILCOX 

When  asked  if  I  believe  in  adult  suffrage  I 
feel  quite  secure  in  replying,  “Undoubtedly,  for 
English  women.”  Generations  of  English  women! 
have  been  born  and  reared  to  responsibilities., 
In  English  homes,  girls  submit  from  infancy  toi 
a  stern  and  unrelaxing  discipline ;  to  hygieniq 
living,  plain  diet,  definite  daily  tasks  and,  abovet 
all,  to  looking  on  at  much  freedom  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  which  they  do  not  expect  or  hope  to: 
join.  They  are  tsught  obedience  not  by  coax¬ 
ing  moral  persuasion  or  affectionate  pleading, 
but  by  unalterable  laws.  The  result  has  beenj 
that  when  economic  conditions  so  changed  that 
all  the  women  had  not  enough  obligations  and| 
responsibilities  in  the  home  they  were  preparedl 
to  meet  them  gravely  outside.  They  had  beeiF 
so  trained  to  accept  duty,  so  grounded  in  the) 
habit  of  thinking  of  it,  that  when  municipal! 
duties  came  to  them  they  became  factory  in- 
spectors,  school  inspectors,  sanitary  inspectors 
they  sat  on  boards  as  guardians  of  the  poor  ;j 
they  filled  the  offices  of  school  commissioners! 
alderman  and  mayor  and  brought  to  these  duties! 
the  serious  sense  of  responsibility  they  had  ap¬ 
plied  to  household  economics. 

An  English  girl  is  taught  the  care  and  the) 
value  of  money  from  the  time  she  is  old  enougm 
to  be  entrusted  with  a  penny  a  week  to  the  time: 
when  she  clothes  herself  and  meets  all  hen 
financial  dues  out  of  a  given  allowance.  Wherd 
an  English  girl  is  learning  the  use  of  money) 
the  American  girl  is  learning  only  to  coax  alii 
she  can  out  of  “  Papa  ”  until  she  changes  hell 
banker  and  coaxes  it  out  of  her  husband. 

(  Continued  on  page  567) 
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The  most  EXCLUSIVE  MODELS  in  London.  FANCY  TAIL! 
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Second 


The  reason  this  illustration  is  used 
is  because  it  is  a  real  photograph  of  a 
real  Bull  Dog  and  a  real  Rubberset 
Shaving  Brush. 

It  shows  that  the  bristles  of  a  Rub¬ 
berset  Shaving  Brush  can  not  even  be 
pulled  or  twisted  out  of  the  setting, 
while  those  of  an  ordinary  brush  just 
fall  out  when  the  rosin,  cement  or  glue 
setting  is  softened  by  hot  water. 

The  bristles  of  a 


This  is  the  Oldest 
“Doggone” 
Advertising  Idea 
In  the  World 


RUBBERSET 

trade  MARK 


Shaving  Brush 


If  your  face  is  tender. 

If  your  lather  dries  and  tickles. 

If  your  face  feels  drawn  and  sore  after  shaving. 

There’s  a  luxurious  shave  waiting  for  you  when  you  use 


BERSET 

TRADE  MARK 


Shaving  Cream  Soap 

composed  of  Glycerine  and  Cocoanut  Oil.  Prevents  dryness 
—  is  antiseptic  and  soothing  —  contains  no  free  alkali.  Send 
dealer's  name  and  4  cents  for  10  cent  sample  tube. 

THE  RUBBERSET  COMPANY 


THE  RUBBERSET  COMPANY 


Sales  Dept.  No.  9  Main  Office,  Factory  and  Laboratory: 

5204  METROPOLITAN  TOWER,  NEW  YORK  CITY  102  FERRY  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.J. 

Branch  Offices  —  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Montreal 


are  held  in  a  solid  bed  of  hard,  vul¬ 
canized  rubber  —  water-proof,  soap- 
proof,  alkali-proof,  wear-proof.  You 
can  boil  a  Rubberset  if  you  like  —  it 
does  it  good. 

Rubberset  Brushes  are  patented  and 
are  the  only  brushes  held  in  hard  rub¬ 
ber.  Look  for  the  name  on  every 
brush. 

Every  Rubberset  Shaving 
Brush  is  guaranteed  never  to  lose 
a  bristle  from  its  setting. 

At  all  dealers’  and  barbers’, 
all  styles  and  sizes,  25,  50,  75 
cents  to  $6.00. 


To  the  average  man  <zue 
commend  the  $1.00  brush. 
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THE  TWINS,  INSEPARABLE  IN  EVERYTHING,  DECIDE  TO  MARRY 
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VV7ITH  the  best 
* ’  disposition  in 
the  world  toward 
artists  and  art, 
Life  is  con¬ 
strained  to  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  that  they  ought  to  build  an  ex¬ 
hibition  gallery  on  the  present  site  of 
the  Armory  in  Central  Park.  The  site 
proposed  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reach 
from  the  west  side  of  the  city,  except 
by  aeroplane,  or  other  private  con¬ 
veyance,  or  afoot,  the  means  of  public 
conveyance  East  and  West  in  that  part 
of  Manhattan  Island  being  very  rudi¬ 
mentary,  expensive  and  inconvenient, 
and  likely  to  remain  so  until  Central 
Park  has  been  pierced  amidships  with 
tunnels.  Nevertheless  the  site  is  pleas¬ 
ant.  If  the  city  will  give  it  to  Life  we 
shall  be  glad  to  move  our  office  up 
there  in  the  interests,  not  only  of  art, 
but  of  literature.  The  animals  in  the 
■junior  Zoo  nearby  will  be  handy  for 
our  artists  to  study,  we  shall  like  very 
much  to  work  there  in  summer,  and 
we  will  agree,  if  the  land  is  given  to 
us,  to  put  up  a  building  carefully  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  present  dimensions  of 
the  existing  Armory,  so  as  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  tulip  beds  which  are  so  great 
a  source  of  joy  there  in  the  spring. 
The  Academy  plans  to  occupy  from 
the  start  much  more  space  than  the 
Armory  does,  and  would  require,  we 
understand,  all  the  spadfe  that  the  two 
best  tulip  beds  now  take  up. 

Nevertheless,  we  don’t  expect  to  get 
that  site  for  ourselves,  and  don’t  at  all 
see  why  it  should  be  given  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Design.  Central  Park  is  dedi¬ 
cated  primarily  to  nature.  Art  has 
climbed  into  it,  and  usurped  a  large 
tract  of  its  invaluable  space  at  Eighty- 
second  Street.  That  is  enough ;  indeed 
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it  is  far  too.  much.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  should  never  have  been  let 
into  the  Park,  but  it  is  there  to  stay 
and  to  grow.  No  other  building  of  the 
sort,  or  of  any  other  sort  not  clearly 
related  and  indispensable  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Park,  should  be  allowed 
inside  of  the  Park’s  limits.  The  Acad¬ 
emy’s  proposition  is  preposterous,  and 
the  fact  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
the  members  favor  it,  and  that  they 
have  very  nearly  succeeded  in  persuad¬ 
ing  the  Legislature  and  other  authori¬ 
ties  to  let  them  carry  it  through,  does 
not  make  it  any  the  less  preposterous, 
though  in  itself  it  is  amazing. 


17  FFORTS  to  revise  the  tariff  down- 
■*— 4  ward  and  the  chauffeur  upward 
go  hand  in  hand.  How  the  tariff  will 
come  out  nobody  ventures  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  to  predict,  but  there  is  a  lot  of 
public  interest  in  the  job,  and  that  is 
encouraging.  The  consumer  at  times 
sets  up  a  noise  that  can  almost  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  clamor,  and  it  seems  to 
get  some  hearing  even  in  all  the  din 
of  shrieks  and  frenzied  appeals  from 
the  protected  interests.  There  is  a 
good,  stout  wrangle  over  lumber ;  the 
free-coal  suggestion  will  not  be  de¬ 
feated  without  a  show-down;  Littauer 
and  Johnstown  are  having  more  trou¬ 
ble  than  usual  over  their  philanthropic 
glove  schedules ;  a  great  many  women 
have  been  roused  to  enquire  in  whose 
interest  and  at  whose  pleasure  they 
wear  stockings.  These  are  all  encour¬ 
aging  symptoms,  and  behind  them  all 
is  President  Taft,  whom  everybody 
credits  with  a  sincere  purpose  to  get 
as  good  a  bill  as  Congress  can  possibly 
pass.  He  and  all  Republicans  who 
share  his  views  have  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  in  being  able  to  point  out  the 
peril  to  their  party  of  neglecting  to 
do  their  duty  while  they  have  the 
chance.  If  there  is  not  a  decent  ap¬ 
proach  to  real  revision,  nobody  can 
be  sure  that  an  effectual  David  will 
not  come  out  of  the  Democratic  camp 
and  send  his  pebbles  singing  about  the 
ears  of  High-Protection  Goliath. 

The  revision  of  the  chauffeurs,  ac¬ 
tive  especially  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  is  going  on  with  more  certainty 
of  success.  To  elevate  them  from  the 


condition  of  homicidal  irresponsibility, 
to  which  they  have  grown  used,  is  no 
small  undertaking,  but  the  need  to 
make  them  fit  to  co-exist  with  the  rest 
of  society  is  so  imperative  that  there 
cannot  be  doubt  of  the  final  issue. 
One  hundred  and  ten  persons  have 
been  killed  by  automobiles  in  the  City 
of  New  York  in  the  last  fifteen 
months,  and  the  estimate  is  that  at 
least  five  times  as  many  have  been 
seriously  hurt,  but  no  one  has  been 
punished  to  amount  to  anything.  It  is 
obviously  necessary  that  the  inex¬ 
pediency  of  running  folks  down  should 
be  brought  home'  with  increased  em¬ 
phasis  both  to  drivers  and  owners  of 
automobiles.  The  motor  cars  have 
come  to  stay,  and  are  immensely  use¬ 
ful,  as  well  as  dangerous,  machines. 
The  interest  of  every  decent  man  who 
makes,  owns  or  drives  them  is  on  the 
side  of  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  whatever  laws  are  necessary  to 
make  motoring  safe. 


"“PHE  Audubon  Society  of  New  York 
*  State  wants  the  Legislature  to 
pass  a  bill  amending  existing  laws  so 
as  to  prohibit  the  sale,  or  possession 
for  sale,  in  this  State,  of  any  part  of 
the  plumage,  skin  or  body  of  any  wild 
bird  (except  game  birds  and  certain 
others)  “  irrespective  of  whether  said 
bird  was  captured  or  killed  within  or 
without  the  State.”  The  lines  quoted 
are  new,  and  constitute  the  change. in 
the  law  that  is  desired.  Without  this 
change  the  law  is  defective  and  futile, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  traffic 
in  the  plumage  of  New  York  birds  so 
long  as  dealers  can  assert  that  the 
feathers  they  offer  came  from  outside 
the  State.  The  law,  as  it  is  proposed 
to  amend  it,  would  give  to  birds  of 
plumage  the  same  sort  of  protection 
that  is  now  given  to  game  birds  out  of 
season. 

The  milliners  and  dealers  in  feath¬ 
ers  naturally  oppose  the  proposed 
amendment.  Persons  who  wish  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  wild  birds  should  favor  it, 
and  app'rise  their  representatives  at 
Albany  of  their  feelings  about  it. 
There  is  no  sound  excuse  for  the  im¬ 
mense  waste  of  birds  in  hat  trimmings. 


L 
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An  Outsider 


Health  at 

last!  ” 

Winkle,  strug¬ 
gling  with  a  large 
;  bundle,  entered  his 
fj  wife’s  apartment, 
J  on  his  face  a  smile 
of  supreme  satis¬ 
faction. 

As  for  Mrs.  Win¬ 
kle,  she  regarded 

the  bundle  with  the 
suspicion  born  of 

long  experience. 

“  What  have  you  been  doing  now?  ” 
she  asked. 

“  Nothing  much — only  preparing  my¬ 
self.  against  all  forms  of  insidious  dis¬ 
ease,  fortifying  myself  against  every 

known  germ,  building  myself  up,  making 
a  new  man  out  of  myself.” 

“Tell  me  the  worst,  at  once,  and 

please  don’t  keep  me  in  suspense.” 

Winkle  stopped  unfastening  the 
bundle,  and  came  over  to  where  his  wife 
sat. 

“You  have  probably  heard,”  he  said, 
“of  the  fresh  air  cure.  You  know  that 
now  it  is  advocated — I  mean  insisted 
upon — by  practically  every  health  board 
in  the  country.  Indeed,  no  intelligent 
person  can  afford  to  neglect  it.  Here — ” 
Winkle  spread  out  about  twenty-five 
feet  of  canvas — “  is  one  of  the  latest 
and  most  approved  appliances.” 

“  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  it?  ”■ 
Winkle  regarded  his  wife  with  ill 
feigned  astonishment. 

“  Why,  I  propose,  of  course,  to  do 
what  everyone  else  of  any  intelligence 
is  doing — what  all  your  friends  are  tak¬ 
ing  up,  as  you  know.  I  propose  to  use 
it.” 

“Excuse  me!” 

Winkle  was  too  'much  absorbed  in  his 
task  to  permit  himself  to  be  disturbed 
by  any  opposition. 

“You  see,”  he  went  on  with  the  air 
df  an  accomplished  demonstrator,  “  this 
goes  on  the  back  piazza.  You  attach 
these  ends  to  the  side  of  the  house. 
Then,  by  means  of  these  pulleys,  you 
lower  the  shades  to  suit  yourself.” 

“  Where  do  you  sleep?  ” 

“'In  my  little  bed,  of  course.  I  came 
home  early  in  order  to  move  it  out.” 

Mrs.  Winkle  was  rapidly  getting 
angry. 

“  Are  you  going  to  move  your  bed  out 
on  the  piazza?”  she  demanded. 

“I  most  certainly  am.” 

“  Are  you  aware  how  it  will  look?  ” 

“  No  one  can  see  it,  with  this  superb 


canopy — the  latest  triumph  of  science  1 
What  a  lucky  thing  we  have  a  back 
piazza  1  ’  ’ 

“  Don’t  you  think  you  would  better 
wait?  Why  didn't  you  consult  me 
first  ?  ’  ’ 

Winkle  whistled,  in  his  amusement. 

“Consult  you!  ”  he  ejaculated,  “why, 
my  dear  girl,  you  don’t  seem  to  realize 
that  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  Here, 
just  read  this,”  and  he  took  from  his 
rocket  the  latest  manifesto  of  the  board 
of  health.  “  Do  you  realize  what  it 
means  to  sleep  in  an  enclosed  room — 
even  with  the  windows  open?  Why,  the 
exhalations  from  the  body  spread  in  a 
circumference  of  twenty-four  feet — I 
mean  radius — in  five  minutes.  Think 
of  it  1  Germs  everywhere.  Now,  if  we 
breathe  pure,  fresh,  outdoor  air,  we  are 
immune.  Understand?  And  do  you 
think  that  I  am  going  to  risk  my  life 
for  another  night  by  sleeping  under  a 
roof?  ” 

Mrs.  Winkle  shivered  slightly.  • 

“I  guess,”  she  said,  “that  you  will 
find  it  pretty  cold  out  there  on  that 
piazza.  My  dear,  you  will  catch  your 
death.” 


“  Ha  1  I  like  that.  Catch  my  death  1 
Another  one  of  those  old  time  notions. 
I’m  surprised  that  you  shouldn’t  be 
more  up  to  date.  Don’t  you  know  that 
night  air  is  the  most  curative  thing  on 
earth?  Why,  if  it  was  worth  while,  I 
could  show  you  statistics  of  hundreds  of 
cases  of  pneumonia  cured  in  an  hour  1 
And  by  what?  Being  out  doors!  Think 
of  it  1  I  can’t  wait  to  get  there.” 

Winkle  had  his  coat  off,  and  was  al¬ 
ready  working  at  taking  down  his  bed. 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  he  had  the 
whole  apparatus  rigged  up  on  the  rear 
porch.  It  certainly  did  look  inviting. 
He  dragged  his  wife  out  to  view  it. 

“There!”  he  exclaimed,  “Isn't  that 
perfect?  Just  think,  my  dear  girl,  what 
this  means  to  me.” 

“Umph!  I’m  thinking  of  what  it 
will  mean  to  me  if  you  get  cold,  and  I 
have  to  take  care  of  you.  My  dear, 
don't  be  foolhardy.  Take  my  advice,’ 
just  this  once,  and  don’t  make  a  fool  of 
yourself.  Remember,  you  are  not  used 
to  it.” 

“  Used  to  it  1  I  like  that  1  Ha  1  Do 
you  realize,  madam,  that  they  take  deli¬ 
cate,  dying  people  right  out  in  the  open, 
with  the  thermometer  below  zero,  and 
they  get  well  by  leaps  and  bounds?  ” 

“Well,  maybe  they  do,”  murmured 


TECHNICAL 

Nurse:  i’m  taking  his  heart,  madam,  before 

“  VERY  WELL  ;  BUT  BE  SURE  YOU  LEAVE  IT." 
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AUTO  SUGGESTION  LITERATURE 


AND  THEN - 


Mrs.  Winkle,  “  but  I  think  I  know 
something  about  you.  However,  if  you 
are  bent  on  it,  all  right.  But  remem¬ 
ber!  ” 

“  Oh,  I’ll  remember!  ” 

Toward  evening  the  thermometer  be¬ 
gan  to  drop.  Outside  the  wind  blew 
clear  and  sharp.  Winkle  and  his  wife 
sat  down  after  dinner  by  the  cosy  fire, 
but  it  was  evident  that  Winkle,  even 
before  their  regular  bedtime,  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  uneasy,  and  as  the  hour 
approached,  his  joyousness  increased. 

“Just  wait!”  he  exclaimed.  “We’ll 


LOVE  KNOWS  THE  WEIGH 


all  be  sleeping  out  there  in  a  couple  of 
weeks.  I’m  only  the  advance  guard. 
When  you  see  what  it  does  for  me,  then 
you’ll  save  your  own  life.” 

A  few  moments  later,  arrayed  in  a 
patent  flannel  robe  that  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  occasion,  he  solemnly — 
and  with  as  much  dignity  as  his  cover¬ 
ing  permitted — kissed  her  good  night. 
The  door  closed  behind  him.  All  was 
silence. 

That  thermometer,  however,  was  still 
doing  business  at  the  same  old  stand. 
And  the  wind,  how  it  blew ! 


It  was  midnight.  The  door  of  Mrs. 
Winkle’s  room  softly  opened.  A  dark 
form  stole  silently  in.  It  stood  by  her 
bedside. 

“  Wake  up  !  ” 

Mrs.  Winkle,  still  drowsy,  muttered. 
“Well,  what  is  it?” 

“I  don't  think,”  chattered  Winkle, 
his  teeth  playing  like  castenets,  “  that  I 
got  that  flap  fixed  just  right.  But  I’ll 
fix  it  to-morrow.  Brr.  Guess  I’ll  come 
in  with  you.” 

Mrs.  Winkle  began  to  awake  to  her 
peril. 

“No,  you  won’t!”  she  cried.  “I’m 
nice  and  warm  and  cosy,  and  I’m  Oh! 
so  sleepy,  too.  You  go  away  and  don’t 
bother  me.” 

“  Brr.” 

Winkle  began  to  dance  up  and  down, 
as  well  as  he  could,  considering  the  fact 
that  he  was  nearly  frozen. 


“  Let  me  in,  I  say.  I  want  to  get 
warm.” 

Mrs.  Winkle  rose  up  in  bed. 

“Never!  You  go  away.  You’ve 
made  your  bed — you  go  and  lie  in  it. 
Do  you  suppose  I’m  going  to  have  you 
warai  yourself  at  my  expense  ?  Never !  ” 

“You’re  a  heartless  woman.  I 
wouldn't  turn  away  a  dog  on  a  night 
like  this.  Hear  the  wind  blow.  Brr!” 

“  You  go  away  !  ” 

Mrs.  Winkle  was  in  that  somnolent 
state  where  the  law  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion  was  the  first  consideration. 

“  But,  dearest !  Sweetheart !  I  never 
was  so  cold  in  my  life.  I  can  feel 
pneumonia  coming  on.” 

Mrs.  Winkle  only  covered  up  her  ears 
the  more.  The  dim  spectre  of  her  shiv¬ 
ering  husband  made  her  all  the  worse. 

“I  don’t  care,”  she  muttered,  “you 
just  go  away  and  don’t  bother  me.  I 
wouldn’t  let  you  get  in  here  for  a  million 
dollars.” 

And  shaking  and  shivering  the  flannel- 
robed  spectre  silently  stole  away. 

The  next  morning  early  Mrs.  Winkle 
awoke  with  a  start,  a  vague  something 
on  her  mind  and  conscience.  As  she 
regained  her  senses  repentance  filled  her 
soul.  She  sprang  out  of  bed  and  ran 
through  the  house  searching  for  her  hus¬ 
band. 

She  found  him  at  last,  stretched  be¬ 
fore  the  grate  fire,  upon  which  he  had 
evidently  passed  most  of  the  night  heap¬ 
ing  wood — judging  by  the  pile  of  ashes. 

“Please  forgive  me,”  she  cried,  “but 


/ack  Spratt  was  getting  fat, 
His  wife  was  getting  le-an. 

He  Fletcherized  and  exercised. 
She  turned  Epicurean. 


really  I  couldn’t,  I  couldn’t!  It  took 
too  much  moral  courage  last  night.” 

Winkle  threw  off  a  bear  skin  rug,  a 
steamer  blanket,  an  afghan  and  a  knitted 
shawl  and  emerged. 

“My  dear,”  he  said,  “I  wish  I 
could  forgive  you.  But  when  I  think  of 
that  nice  warm  bed,  and  me  standing 
outside  frozen  to  death,  it’s  too  much 
to  ask  of  any  man.  But  maybe  next 
summer,  when  I  have  thoroughly 
thawed  out,  and  the  birds  are  singing 
in  the  trees,  and  the  buds  are  bursting — 
maybe  then  I  shall  forget  and  forgive!  ” 
Thomas  L.  Masson.  ' 


A 


GOOD  backbone  is  better  than  a 
big  wishbone. 


Hippo :  I'VE  GOT  A  TOOTHACHE. 

Dr.  Monk:  internal  or  external? 


Serious  Work 


“  Kirke’s  Handbook  on  Physiology,”  page 
173,  1908.  Textbook  at  Cornell  University. 

“  He  (Paul  Bert)  grafted  the  tip  of  a  rat’s 
tail  either  to  the  back  of  the  same  rat,  or  to 
the  nose  of  another.  When  union  had  been 
effected,  the  tail  was  amputated  near  its  base. 
After  a  time,  irritation  of  the  end  of  the 
trunk-like  appendage  on  the  back  or  nose  of 
the  rat  gave  rise  to  sensation.  The  impulse 
thus  passed  from  base  to  tip,  instead  of 
from  tip  to  base,  as  formerly.  This  experi¬ 
ment  does  not,  however,  prove  the  point  at 
oil;  .  .  .  Exactly  _  the  same  objection 

holds  to  another  series  of  experiments,  in 
which  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves  of  the 
tongue  were  divided  and  united  crosswise. 
Though  these  experiments  do  not  prove  what 
they  were  intended  to,  they  are  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  in  themselves.” 


WELL,  rather. 

children  in 
they  catch  it ! 


But  if  you  caught 
that  business  wouldn’t 


MANY  a  girl  thinks  she  has  broken 
her  heart  when  she  has  only 
sprained  her  imagination. 


Morality  and  Responsibility 

AN  eminent  lady-suffragist  has  said 
that  influence  without  responsi¬ 
bility  is  immoral.  How  about  responsi¬ 
bility  without  power?  Is  not  that  im¬ 
moral,  too  ?  But  it  is  the  men  who 
finally  have  the  power.  Their  physical 
strength  and  fighting  ability  exceeds 
women’s,  and  on  physical  strength  politi¬ 
cal  power  finally  rests. 

Is  it  not  immoral,  then,  that  women 
should  vote,  who  have  not  the  power  to 
enforce  their  will  as  their  votes  express 
it,  but  must  depend  for  that  upon  the 
thews  of  men  ?  Their  votes,  if  they  had 
them,  would  stand,  not  for  power,  but 
purely  for  influence.  If  influence  with¬ 
out  votes  is  immoral,  it  does  not  gain 
an  atom  of  morality  by  gaining  votes, 
for  it  is  still  influence  and  nothing  else. 

Whether  woman’s  influence  with  man 
— which  is  enormous — expresses  itself 
through  the  man’s  vote,  or  through  the 
vote  which  he  permits  woman  to  cast,  is 
not  a  matter  of  very  much  moment.  The 
possession  of  superior  physical  power — 
and  probably  superior  mental  power, 
also — places  on  man  a  responsibility 
which  he  neither  invited  nor  created,  and 
of  which  he  can  by  no  means  rid  him¬ 
self  by  so  simple  an  expedient  as  grant¬ 
ing  the  suffrage  to  women.  Whether 
women  vote  or  not,  political  responsi¬ 
bility  will  still  rest  upon  man.  To  en¬ 
force  the  laws  and  defend  the  realm  will 
inevitably  continue  to  be  his  part,  just 
as  it  has  always  been.  The  apparent 
order  of  things  may  be  changed  some¬ 
what  by  general  consent.  The  real  order 
of  things  cannot  be  changed — at  least, 
not  for  long.  Men  did  not  institute  it, 
and  cannot  change  it.  The  Power  that 
made  men  and  women  settled  in  a  large 
way  their  relations,  leaving  them  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  do  about  it  than  to  work  out 
details,  and  attain  to  harmony  as  indi¬ 
viduals  in  such  measure  as  they  could. 


CARRYING  THINGS  TO  EXTREMES 
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SOIENCE  AND  HILTH 

“  THOT’S  A  DOM  FOONY  PLACE  TO  BE  TAKIN'  YER  AISE,  HOGAN.  AREN’T  YEZ 
COWLD  ?  ’  ’ 

“  01  T'lNK  01  AM,  BUT  Ol’M  NOT.  Ol'VE  BECOME  A  CHRISTIAN  SOIENTIST.” 
“BUT  WUDDENT  YEZ  BE  MORE  COOMFORTABLE  ON  THE  BANK?” 

“  THOT’S  THE  DIVIL  UV  IT,  FLAHERTY  ;  OI'd  T’lNK  01  WUZ,  BUT  01  WUDDENT  BE.” 


Nothing  Like  Being  Obliging 


CUSTOMER:  Waiter,  isn’t  there 
something  peculiar  about  these 
oysters  ? 

Waiter:  Is  there,  sir?  Try  another, 
sir,  and  if  that’s  off,  I’ll  change  the 
order. 


A  True  Sport 

SMALL  BOY  {to  his  pale-faced  aunt, 
in  field)  :  What,  Auntie,  afraid  of 
that  cow  ?  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  act 
the  way  they  do  in  a  bull  fight.  Just 
wave  your  red  parasol  at  him,  and  when 
he  dashes  up  jump  lightly  aside.  It’s 
dead  easy. 


Dr.  Quack:  hm-m,  all  stiffened  up,  eh? 

TAKE  A  LONG  SWIM  EVERY  DAY. 


A  Spring  Fling 

Rain, 

.  Snow, 

Sleet, 

Blow. 

Fog, 

Freeze, 

Thaw, 

Sneeze. 

Grippe, 

Shake, 

Fever, 

Ache. 

Pleasant 

Thing, 

Gentle 

Spring. 


Ethics  of  the  Case 

“I  OOK  here,  doctor,”  says  the  ex- 
i—t  patient,  coming  into  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  office  with  a  determined  expres¬ 
sion,  “I’ve  just  had  the  x-rays  turned 
on  me,  and  I  find  that  when  you  operated 
on  me  you  left  a  pair  of  surgical  scis¬ 
sors  in  me.” 

“Bless  me!”  says  the  specialist.  “I 
had  missed  them.  Thank  you,  so  much, 
my  good  man.  I  will  add  their  cost  to 
your  bill.” 

“1\/IY  wife  can  cook,”  said  the  bene- 
i  V 1  diet,  proudly. 

“  Don’t  worry !  Maybe  she  won’t,” 
answered  the  bachelor. 

THE  DOCTOR:  Young  man,  it  will 
not  do  for  you  to  stick  in  an  office. 
You  must  get  out  doors — must  have 
air.  By  the  way,  what  is  your  occupa¬ 
tion? 

Patient  :  I  am  an  aeronaut. 

“T  TOW  Tillie’s  clothes  hang  about 
1  1  her!  Why,  they  don’t  fit  her 
at  all.” 

“  But  think  how  much  worse  she  would 
look  if  they  did !  ” 
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Manager:  vy  you  stop  de  reherzal,  Isidore? 


Stage  Director:  i  haf  been  telling  dot  author  all  morning  dot  vot  ve 

VANT  IS  NEW  FEATURES,  AND  NOW  HE  GITS  MAD  AND  SAYS,  “  VEL,  VY  DON'T  YOU  PEGIN 
VIT  YOUR  NOSES?  ” 


to  metropolitan  fame,  but  who  sings; 
well,  acts  more  than  adequately,  and 
also  possesses  a  speaking  voice  and  de¬ 
livery  delightful  to  hear.  Her  perform¬ 
ance  is  matched  by  that  of  Mr.  Albert 
Bruning,  who  makes  Golf  anti,  her  sing¬ 
ing  instructor,  a  character  study,  on 
much  the  same  lines  as  Mr.  War- 
field’s  von  Barwig.  Mr.  Pinto  and  Mr. 
Lewers  faithfully  complete  the  picture 
as  the  rival  lovers  of  Adelina,  one  a 
young  pianist  and  composer,  the  other 
as  a  young  doctor,  with  ideas  of  men¬ 
tal  suggestion.  Bar  a  little  tendency  to 
nurse  their  “  points  ”  these  artists  work 
wonderfully  well  together. 

Whether  you  are  musical  or  not  you 
will  enjoy  “  The  Climax.”  It  is  a  clean 
and  delightful  play,  artistically  pre¬ 
sented. 

©  ©  ||  i  0 


THE  influence  of  the  church  on  the 
stage  may  be  weakening,  but  this 
year  religion  has  had  its  revenge  by  mak¬ 
ing  Easter  late  and  thereby  shortening  up 
the  spring  season,  which  cannot  begin  un¬ 
til  Holy  Week  has  let  go  its  grip  on  the 
pleasures  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public. 
The  harvest  time  of  a  spring  production  is  at 
best  short,  and  it  is  surprising  that  so  many  the¬ 
atrical  ventures  should  be  launched  just  at  this 
time,  when  hot  weather  is  so  near  at  hand. 


MOST  agreeable  of  all  the  new  plays  to  write  about 
is  “The  Climax.”  It  made  its  first  appearance 
so  quietly  and  with  so  little  heralding  that  no  one 
thought  much  about  it.  As  this  is  written  it  is  playing 
only  four  matinees  a  week  at  Weber’s,  where  its  direct 
antithesis,  the  lurid  “  Girl  from  Rector’s  ”  holds  the  stage  in 
the  evening.  It  deserves  a  better  fate.  Four  characters  make 
up  the  entire  cast  of  this  little  play,  but  their  impersonators 
have  been  most  judiciously  chosen  and  put  in  an  excellent 
setting,  with  the  result  that  the  atmosphere  and  story  both 
seem  very  real.  The  plot  is  a  simple  one,  drawn  from  the 
career  of  a  young  girl  studying  for  the  operatic  stage.  Through 
the  story  runs  a  vein  of  sentiment  with  a  very  much  subordi¬ 
nated  musical  accompaniment  which  finds  form  at  last  in  the 
appealing  melody  of  “The  Song  of  the  Soul.”  The  character 
of  Adelina  carlls  for  an  artist  who  can  both  sing  and  act.  The 
demand  is  fully  answered  by  Leona  Watson,  hitherto  unknown 


VEN  experienced  critics  are  sometimes 
misled  in  judging  an  artist’s  work  by  the 
feeling  of  antipathy  to  a  character  roused 
by  the  dramatist’s  drawing  of  it.  In  cre¬ 
ating  Joan  Thornton,  in  “  The  Happy  Mar¬ 
riage,”  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  provokes  a  feeling 
of  contempt  for  this  feather-brained,  in¬ 
consequential  nuisance  of  a  young  wife 
and  mother  which  carries  beyond  the  char¬ 
acter,  and,  unless  one  is  careful,  lands  on  Miss  Doris  Keane, 
the  young  actress  who  portrays  it,  and  portrays  it  so  faith¬ 
fully  that  she  gains  not  a  particle  of  sympathy  from  the  audi¬ 
ence.  It  may  be  that  Joans  are  not  plenty  in  real  life,  but 
they  do  exist  in  New  York  society.  Mr.  Fitch,  in  bringing 
her  to  the  stage,  has  again  shown  that  faculty  for  accurately 
noting  certain  types  of  contemporary  femininity  and  analyzing 
them  which  is  one  of  his  most  valuable  assets  as  a  popular 
dramatist.  She  is  the  only  woman  character  of  importance 
in  the  play,  and  her  weakness,  silliness  and  brainlessness  make 
Mr.  Fitch’s  men  characters  appear,  by  comparison,  actually 
strong,  which  is  an  unusual  thing  in  Mr.  Fitch’s  plays.  Miss 
Keane  makes  the  part  consistent.  In  its  lighter  moments  she 


“  I  HAVE  HER  BUT  I  WILL  NOT  KEEP  HER  LONG.” 

—Richard  III. 
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makes  this  doll-wife  a  clinging,  over- 
affectionate  bore  to  her  matter-of-fact 
husband.  In  the  passages  of  stress 
she  shows  no  emotional  or  men¬ 
tal  depths,  and  it  would  be  inconsistent 
if  she  did.  The  author  has  provided  no 
possible  transition  for  his  heroine  from 
earlier  shallowness  of  character  to  a 
later  development  of  womanly  strength. 
In  fact,  none  of  his  characters  are  espe¬ 
cially  attractive ;  his  husband-hero  being 
a  liar,  unnecessarily  so,  except  for  the 
plot,  and  the  lover  villain  a  weak-minded 
cad.  The  former,  Mr.  Edwin  Arden 
plays  in  stolid  but  convincing  fashion, 
and  the  latter  Mr.  Milton  Sills  makes 
sufficiently  soft-spined  to  be  possible. 
The  play  itself  is  rather  thinly  varnished 
with  Mr.  Fitch’s  clever  dialogue  and 
business,  but  possesses  more  cumulative 
interest  than  he  usually  bestows  upon 
his  plots. 

In  “The  Happy  Marriage”  it  seems 
rather  a  mistake  to  have  made  the  sole 
female  character  one  who  arouses  the 
antagonism  of  every  man  in  the  audience. 

* . - . ^ 

O  I  N  G 
O  SOME” 
is  farce  in  dra¬ 
matic  rag-time. 
Its  authors, 
Messrs.  Paul 
Armstrong  and 
Rex  Beach,  got 
an  idea  and 
then  double-syncopated  it  with  laughs. 
Its  hero  and  also  its  plot  is  a  counterfeit 
Yale  athlete,  who  finds  himself  on  a  New 
Mexico  ranch,  where. he  is  compelled  by 
circumstances'  to  run  a  real  foot-race 
for  the  honor  of  the  cowboy  outfit,  with 
dire  consequences  in  the  way  of  long- 
barrelled  shooting-irons  if  he  doesn’t 
win.  That  doesn’t  sound  uproariously 
funny,  does  it?  But  through  the  whole 
two  acts  of  the  piece  silence  has  hardly 
succeeded  to  one  roar  of  laughter  before 
it  is  broken  by  another.  The  three  prin¬ 
cipal  fun-makers  are  Mr.  Lawrence 
Wheat,  as  the  athlete  who  isn’t  an 
athlete  ;  Mr.  Walter  Jones,  a  professional 
trainer  employed  as  a  veracious  back¬ 
ground,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Cothell,  a  glee- 
club  tenor,  who  knows  only  two  songs 
and  insists  on  singing  one  of  them. 
Local  color  is  supplied  by  a  number  of 
humorous  cowboys  and  pleasant  young 
ladies  of  the  ranch. 

Would-be  suicides  will  find  “  Going 
Some  ”  a  deterrent. 


Hi  M 

ANOTHER  case  of  the  Sunday  comic 
supplement.  This  time  it  was  called 
wThe  Gay  Life.”  and  was  a  supposedly 


MISS  DORIS  KEANE  IN  MR.  FITCH'S 
"  THE  HAPPY  MARRIAGE.” 


laughable  depiction  of  the  circles  of  so¬ 
ciety  whose  doings  are  reported  with  pen 
and  pencil  by  Mr.  Roy  L.  McCardell. 
This  conglomeration  of  slang  and  vul¬ 
garity,  unillumined  by  a  spark  of  genu¬ 
ine  humor,  might  have  served  a  use¬ 
ful  purpose  if  all  the  owners  and  editors 
of  Sunday  newspapers  could  have  been 
chained  in  seats  through  its  perform¬ 
ance.  Then  they  might  have  observed 
by  the  effects  of  this  kind  of  thing  on 
a  human  audience  that  their  newspapers 
sell  in  spite  of  their  printing  this  kind 
of  stuff  and  not  because  they  print  it. 

And  the  saddest  thing  about  “  The 
Gay  Life”  is  that  it  was  produced  at 
Daly’s  Theatre,  and  with  Mr.  Harrison 
Grey  Fiske  as  the  responsible  manager. 

“T-HE  BEAUTY  SPOT,”  at  the  Ee- 

1  lasco,  is  a  conventional  musical 
comedy,  but  more  than  usually  entertain¬ 
ing  for  that  kind  of  attraction.  The 
book,  by  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Herbert-,  is  ab¬ 
surd,  which  it  is  expected  to  be,  but  it 
contains  a  sufficient  number  of  laughs 


to  make  it  go.  Mr.  De  Koven’s  music 
strikes  out  in  no  new  directions  and 
aspires  to  no  high  standards,  but  several 
of  his  numbers  are  pretty  and  several 
are  humorous,  which  is  all  that  is  abso¬ 
lutely  required  in  musical  comedy.  Mr. 
Jefferson  De  Angelis  supplies  the  name 
of  a  comedian  to  head  the  programme, 
and  has  two  rather  amusing  songs.  The 
star  of  the  production  is  Marguerite 
Clark,  whose  voice  is  always  an  agree¬ 
able  surprise,  coming  from  such  a  dainty 
and  diminutive  body.  In  the  chorus, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  vital  assets  of 
musical  comedy,  the  prevailing  style  in 
gowns  makes  it  necessary  to  bring  to 
the  front  a  preponderance  of  tall  and 
stately  beauties,  who  rather  eclipse  in  at¬ 
tractiveness  the  “shrimps  ”  who  have  so 
long  monopolized  this  important  industry. 

“The  Beauty  Spot”  is  good,  of  its 
kind. 

Metcalfe. 


Academy  of  Music — Mr.  Robert  Mantell, 
in  Shakespearean  repertory. 

Astor — “  The  Man  from  Home.”  The 
apotheosis  of  Indiana  chivalry  in  comedy 
form. 

Belasco — “  Going  Some.”  See  opposite. 

Bijou — “  A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi.” 
Mr.  Thomas  Wise  and  Mr.  Douglass  Fair¬ 
banks  having  much  fun  with  the  ways  of 
Washington. 

Broodway — The  Johnson-Burns  prize-fight 
in  moving  pictures. 

Casino  —  “  Havana.”  Imported  musical 
comedy,  rotable  chiefly  for  Mr.  James  T. 
Powers  and  the  “  Hello,  People,”  octette. 

Criterion — Elsie  Janis  in  “  The  Fair  Co- 
F.d.” 

Daly's — “  The  Gay  Life.”  See  opposite. 

Empire — “What  Every  Woman  Knows.” 
Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie’s  polished  merriment,  with 
Scotch  characteristics  as  a  basis. 

Garrick — Miss  Doris  Keane  as  the  star  in 
Mr.  Fitch’s  “  The  Happy  Marriage.”  See 
opposite. 

Hackett — Grace  George  in  “  A  Woman’s 
Way.”  Delightful  up-to-date  comedy  delight¬ 
fully  acted. 

Herald  Square — “The  Beauty  Spot.”  See 
opposite. 

Hippodrome — Circus,  ballet,  and  spectacle 
of  water  and  air. 

Hudson — “  The  Third  Degree.”  Absorb¬ 
ing  drama  based  on  police  methods. 

Majestic — “The  Climax.”  See  opposite. 

Ma.vine  Elliott’s  Theatre — “The  Bachelor.” 
Mr.  Charles  Cherry  and  good  company  in 
very  liglft  comedy  by  Mr.  Fitch. 

Savoy — Olga  Nethersole.  Notice  later. 

Wallack — Henrietta  Crosman  in  “  Sham.” 
Agreeable  and  well  acted  comedy  of  New 
York  society  life. 

NOT  FOR  THE  YOUNG  PERSON. 

Circle  —  “The  Queen  of  the  Moulin 
Rouge.”  Musical  farce  for  the  low-browed. 

Lyric — “  The  Blue  Mouse.”  German  farce 
transplanted  to  American  surroundings  by 
Mr.  Fitch.  Funny. 

Stuyvesant — “  The  Easiest  Way.”  Types 
from  the  Tenderloin  accurately  drawn  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Walter  and  excellent  company. 

Weber’s  —  “  The  Girl  from  Rector’s.” 
French  farce,  not  particularly  clever. 
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Complaint  of  the  Convalescent 

WHEN  you’re  sick  in  bed  of  something, 

And  hate  the  sight  of  food ; 

When  the  tinkle  of  a  teaspoon 
Is  torture  to  your  mood  ; 

Nurse  will  come  to  you  at  intervals 
That  haven’t  any  length ; 

And  it’s,  “  Eat  this  all,  now,  quickly, 

For  you  must  keep  up  your  strength.” 

But  when  you're  really  better, 

And  your  appetite  is  fine ; 

When  your  chief  and  only  longing 
Is  substantially  to  dine, 

Nurse  will  bring  you  something  sloppy. 
After  ages,  ages  long; 

And  it’s,  “  Just  a  little,  slowly, 

For  you  know  you  are  not  strong.” 

Oh,  it  may  be  she’s  an  angel — 

I  have  thought  she  was,  myself ; 

But,  now  I  am  so  hungry — 

Is  there  nothing  on  the  shelf? 

I  want  some  cheese  and  crackers, 

Or  a  slice  of  cold  mince  pie ; 

And  it’s,  “You  may  have  some  jelly, 

Lemon  jelly,  by  and  by.” 

— Geraldine  Meyrick. 


world  with  a  stomach  full  of  buckwheat  cakes  and  sausages; 
one  may  experience  the  fullest  measure  of  spiritual  inspira¬ 
tion  on  cold  cabbage  and  ice  cream;  one  may  listen  to  music 
without  distress  immediately  after  a*. welsh  rarebit  and  a 
broiled  lobster. 

The  secret  is  simple.  One  must  be  fearless.  The  slightest 
suggestion  of  timidity,  the  slightest  hesitancy  in  selection,  the 
remotest  glimmering  of  caution,  will  be  followed  by  unhappy 
results,  in  proportion  to  the  fear  of  the  consequences  the 
victim  has  expressed. 

There  is  an  old  admonition,  “  Be  bold,  but  not  too  bold. 
This  does  not  apply  to  the  “new  ”  digestion.  It  has  been  re¬ 
vised  now  to  read,  “  Be  bold  ;  you  cannot  be  bold  enough. 

On  arising  in  the  morning-  it  is  possiWe  that  your  thoughts 
may  turn  to  molasses  candy;  this  is  what  your  subliminal 
self  demands,  your  psychic  consciousness  insists  upon.  If 
the  desire  at  first  is  faint  this  is  only  because  through  long 
generations  of  mental  slavery  your  natural  inclinations  have 
been  buried  under  conventions.  Encourage  this  desire  for 
molasses  candy,  let  the  first  faint  glimmerings  of  an  awaken¬ 
ing  freedom  be  rewarded,  and  your  soul — also  your  stomach — 
will  begin  to  smile  through  the  clouds.  Molasses  candy  at 


“  so  you’re  feeling  perfectly  well  again,  and  never 

TOUCHED  THE  MEDICINE  I  GAVE  YOU,  EH?  YOU  MADE  A  GRAVE 
MISTAKE,  MRS.  TIBBS,  A  GRAVE  MISTAKE.” 

"  HOW  SO,  DOCTOR?  ” 

“  WHY,  IF  YOU’D  TAKEN  MY  MEDICINE,  YOU’D  HAVE  KNOWN 
WHAT  CURED  YOU,  AND  AS  IT  IS,  YOU  HAVEN’T  THE  LEAST  IDEA.” 

seven  o'clock,  instead  of  oatmeal,  is  what  you  have  been 
craving  for. 

And  remember  that  in  proportion  as  you  succeed  in  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  fetters,  and  establishing  a  gastric  freedom,  will  the 
book  you  are  going  to  write  about  it  sell.  Therefore,  eat, 
drink  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  you  will  begin  collecting 
royalties. 

Socialism  Illustrated 

N  the  game  called  Montana  the  purpose  is  to  get  rid  of  your 
cards  by  piling  them  on  the  aces.  When  each  player  piles 
all  his  cards,  as  sometimes  happens,  everybody  succeeds  per¬ 
fectly,  but  there  is  no  score.  “  An  exact  illustration  of  per¬ 
fected  socialism,”  Macpherson  calls  that.  Each  player  has 
worked  strenuously  in  active  competition,  and  has  had  all  the 
fun  of  that,  but  has  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

Isn’t  Macpherson  right?  Doesn’t  the  socialistic  plan  seek 
to  provide  that  everybody  shall  have  the  fun  of  living,  but 
that  nobody  shall  score? 

Rather  Disconcerting 

“T  ADIES  and  gentlemen,”  says  the  chairman  of  the  meet- 
l—i  ing  that  has  been  called  to  hear  a  lecture  on  the  mental 
healing  of  disease,  “instead  of  being  addressed  by  Mr.  Thinkitt 
Owte,  as  was  announced,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Heelin  Thott,  who  comes  as  a  substitute  for  Mr. 
Owte,  who  is  suddenly  attacked  by  indigestion,  and  asks  the 
silent  waves  of  those  present.” 
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THE  HYPOCHONDRIAC 


No  Mystery 

PROFESSOR  BRANDER  MATTHEWS  has  the  artist’s 
touch.  In  a  recent  speech  he  thus  referred  to  a  New 
York  newspaper  : 

“  And  there  is  a  morning  paper,”  he  added,  “  famous  for  its 
ability,  infamous  for  its  malignity.  There  are  few  good  causes  that 
it  has  not  derided;  there  are  few  good  men  that  it  has  not  abused; 
and  there  are  few  bad  men  that  it  has  not  praised.  If  it  had  existed 
1.900  years  ago  it  would  have  been  the  organ  of  the  money-changers 
in  the  temple.  It  would  have  misreported  and  misrepresented  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  would  have  sent  one  of  its  bright  young 
men  to  write  a  comic  account  of  the  Crucifixion;  and  it  would  have 
opened  its  columns  for  a  subscription  for  Judas  Iscariot.  I  see  that 
I  do  not  need  to  name  the  paper.” 

No  prize  was  offered  for  the  correct  guess — perhaps  be¬ 
cause  it  was  too  easy. 


The  Gourmet’s  Philosophy 


EAT,  drink  and  be  merry, 

For  to-morrow  you  shall  diet. 


Excusable  Mistake 


Y 


- at  another  meeting  presided  over  by  th< 

iphry  Ward. — The  Evening  Sun. 

OU’VE  got  it  mixed,  neighbor.  The 
Ward’s  name  is  Howe. 


e  venerable 
venerable 


Mrs. 

Mrs. 


All  the  mining  stock  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 


MANY  a  man  thinks  he  is  only  flirting  with  a  girl  when 
he  is  really  flirting  with  trouble. 


“WILSON,  WHERE  ARE  MY  FLANNEL  TROUSERS?” 

“THEY  ARE  ON  you,  sir!  ” 

“  ON  ME  !  GRACIOUS,  THEY  ARE  SO  LIGHT  THAT  I  DON’T 
KNOW  WHEN  I’M  WEARING  THEM  !  ” 
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Would  Naples  Care  to  Swap  ? 

MR.  ROOSEVELT’S  recent  visit  to  Naples  brought  that 
city  more  into  public  notice  than  anything  that  has 
happened'  to  it  since  the  last  severe  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  at  least  as  good  an  advertisement  for 
Naples  as  Vesuvius,  and  less  destructive  when  he  erupts.  At 
least  we  guess  he  would  be  less  destructive,  but  everybody 
may  not  think  so,  and  if  the  Neapolitans  should  care  to  swap 
Vesuvius  for  Roosevelt,  maybe  it  could  be  arranged. 


Just  as  soon  as  a  couple  have  a  baby  they  try  to  hush  it  up. 


Soft  Hands  and  Hard  Words  Built  It 

NEW  YORK’S  new  Queensboro  bridge  is  enormous  and 
imposing.  It  cost  twenty  million  dollars  and  looks  it. 
Therein  it  is  in  contrast  with  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  cost  350  mil¬ 
lions  and  doesn’t  look  like  one.  Walk  over  this  wonderful 
bridge  and  get  a  new  impression  of  the  stupendous  tasks  the 
puny  hands  of  men  may  accomplish.  Soft  little  hands  of  men 
built  it — soft  hands  and  hard  words.  It  is  amazing  what 
they  can  accomplish. 


AFTER  an  unkind  remark  about  the  coffee  his  landlady 
asked  acridly:  “You’ve  heard  of  bricks  without  straw, 
haven’t  you  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  backroom  boarder.  “It  sounds  like 
my  mattress.” 


Stockings  must  not  go  higher,  women  declare. — Headline  in 
daily  paper. 


WE  have  reliable  information  that  they  can't  go  much 
higher  without  a  revision  of  human  anatomy. 


Hurried  It  Up 

“T^vIDN’T  you  propose  to  her  sooner  than  you  expected?  ” 
\-J  “  Yes,  but  you  see,  old  man,  I  didn’t  want  to  exhaust 

all  my  topics  of  conversation  before  we  were  married.” 


“why  won't  you  play  with  me  any  more?” 

“  YOU  MAY  BE  ALL  RIGHT,  WILLIE,  BUT  I  CAn’t  STAND  THE 
GAMES  YOU  PLAY.” 
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“AND  PURSUE  WITH  EAGERNESS  THE  PHANTOMS  OF  HOPE"- 


Sam  Johnson. 


Fair  Mabel  had  a  dainty  waist, 

A  triumph  of  the  fashion’s  art, 

But,  ah,  so  tightly  was  it  laced 

There  wasn’t  room  for  Mabel’s  heart. 

The  hapless  heart  was  in  despair  ; 

“  I  must  beat  somewhere  !  I  believe 
I’ve  heard  a  pretty  girl  will  wear 

Her  heart  sometimes  upon  her  sleeve.” 

But  Mabel’s  sleeve  clung  like  a  skin 
To  Mabel’s  softly-rounded  arm — 

The  beating  heart  could  not  squeeze  in. 

It  looked  about  in  vague  alarm : 

“  Well,  well !  I  must  try  other  routes. 

Of  timid  maids  I’ve  heard  it  said, 

Often  their  hearts  are  in  their  boots!  ” 

And  downward  then  it  quickly  sped. 

“Ah,  this  place,”  said  the  heart,  “  I  choose!  ” 
Alas,  it  found  no  room  to  beat — 

The  little  patent-leather  shoes 
So  snugly  fitted  Mabel’s  feet. 

Now,  though  deep  fear  the-  poor  heart  smote, 
It  thought :  “  Sometimes  a  girl  can’t  sing 
Because  her  heart  is  in  her  throat ; 

I  do  believe  that’s  just  the  thing!  ” 
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To  Mabel’s  lovely  throat  it  stole, 

But  once  again — poor,  luckless  wight — - 
It  failed  to  reach  its  longed-for  goal — 

Her  collar  was  so  high  and  tight ! 

The  desperate  heart,  despairing,  sighed, 

“  There’s  no  place  left  but  Mabel’s  hat. 


Aha  !  I’m  saved  !  ”  with  joy  it  cried — 

For  there  was  lots  of  room  on  that ! 

— Carolyn  Wells  in  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


It’s  not  a  question  of  rent, 
Location,  view,  or  size. 

The  entrance  looks  inviting, 
But  does  it  Fletcherize? 


Varied  Programme 

The  women  of  an  Indiana  town  recently  or-i 
ganized  a  literary  club,  and  for  a  while  every-! 
thing  was  lovely. 

“Alice,”  asked  the  husband  of  one  of  the 
members,  upon  her  return  home  from  one  of  the 
meetings,  “  what  was  the  topic  under  discussioal 
by  the  club  this  afternoon?  ” 

Alice  couldn’t  remember  at  first.  Finally, 
however,  she  exclaimed  : 

“Oh,  yes,  I  recollect!  We  discussed  that* 
brazen-looking  woman  that's  just  moved  in 
across  the  street  and  Longfellow.” — Philadelphia I 
Record. 


Being  pursued  by  a  farmer  and  his  three  sonsi 
after  being  caught  in  the  chicken  yard,  a  young] 
colored  person  had  just  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  was  not  eluding  his  followers  as  quickly  asi 
might  be  when  a  long-eared  jack  rabbit  jumped! 
up  from  the  roadside  and  started  down  the  road! 
ahead  of  him.  The  would-be  chicken  thief  had 
run  a  few  hundred  feet  further  when  the  farmer! 
and  his  boys  were  astonished  to  hear  the  negroj 
shout,  in  a  voice  that  quavered  with  fright, 
though  unrestrained :  “  Say,  for  de  Lord  sake, 
you  rabbit,  get  out  ob  de  way  and  let  some  one 
run  who  can  run.” — Argonaut. 


Advice 

Father  ( angrily )  :  If  my  son  marries  that! 
actress  I  shall  cut  him  off  absolutely,  and  you 
can  tell  him  so. 

Legal  Adviser  :  I  know  a  better  plan  than 
that — tell  the  girl. — Boston  Transcript. 
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MAGNANIMOUS 

Infuriated  Sportsman  ( showing  bullet-punctured  hat):  you  manslaughtering  young  imbecile!  do  you  see  what 
you've  done? 

"  MY  DEAR  CHAP,  IT'S  my  HAT  YOU'VE  BEEN  SP.ORTING  ALL  DAY, 


ND  IF  I  DON'T  MIND,  I  DON’T  SEE  WHY  YOU  .SHOULD." 
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While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope." 
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LIFE  goes  to  press  leaving  a  num¬ 
ber  of  proceedings  unfinished. 
James  Patten,  the  wheat  bull, 
is  not  bankrupt  yet,  so  far  as 
^generally  known.  We  hope 
presently  to  record  that  he 
has  gone  the  way  of  al¬ 
most  all  persons  who  try 
to  make  the  price  of  wheat 
rise  higher  than  its  source, 
but  at  present  the  news¬ 
papers  announce  nothing 
more  catastrophic  about 
him  than  that  he  has  cut 
stick  and  run  away,  “pale, 
weak  and  in  a  highly  nerv- 
<j|'  ous  state,”  to  a  ranch  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  25  miles  from  a  railroad, 
and  with  no  telephone  connec¬ 
tion.  He  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the 
ranch,  his  ardor  for  rural  quiet  being 
finally  precipitated,  the  papers  say,  by 
the  arrival  of  a  succession  of  infernal 
machines  at  his  Chicago  offices. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  the  get-rich- 
quick  and  get-something-for-nothing 
games,  the  wheat  corner  seems  the  one 
that  best  deserves  the  avoidance  of  the 
judicious.  It  is  the  best  hated,  the 
hardest  on  the  nerves,  and,  apparently, 
the  most  'difficult  to  pull  off.  It  seems 
also  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  wick¬ 
edest,  because  of  the  great  number  of 
consumers  that  it  lays  for  a  time  under 
tribute.  The  Wheat  -Pit  has  its  own 
graveyard,  whereof  the  population  is 
so  large,  and  the  chief  monuments  so 
imposing  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
last  thing  on  earth  that  a  shrewd  man 
would  try  to  hog  would  be  wheat. 
Nevertheless,  the  attempt  is  made  pe¬ 
riodically,  for  gamblers  are  not  really 
shrewd ;  not  even  Pat  McCarren.  The 
whole,  great,  something-for-nothing 
game  is  based  on  a  wrong  conception 
of  what  is  profitable  and  how  to  get 
it.  To  fail  in  it  brings  obvious  losses. 
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To  win  at  it  brings  subtle  and  in¬ 
sidious  revenges — false  standards  of 
all  values,  curious  demoralization  of 
character,  and  a  kind  of  poison  in  the 
blood  that  is  apt  to  curse  succeeding 
generations  of  the  successful  gamblers’ 
line. 


OF  Abdul  Hamid  also  the  status  at 
this  writing  is  uncertain.  Abdul 
had  been  raising  hob  to  the  best  of  his 
practiced  ability,  had  been  trying  to  up¬ 
set  the  new  Turkish  constitution,  had 
stirred  up,  apparently,  a  religious  out¬ 
break  in  some  of  his  back  counties, 
and  very  serious  massacres  of  Ar¬ 
menian  Christians.  Came  the  Turkish 
Parliament’s  army  and  captured  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  him  with  it,  which 
must  make  it  seem  a  wintry  spring  to 
him.  But  Abdul’s  neck  is  hard  to  stretch, 
and  from  his  tight-rope  throne  it  is 
curiously  hard  to  shake  down  so  able  a 
performer  as  he  is.  As  the  head  of 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  he  is  a  stick 
of  dynamite  that  has  to  be  handled 
with  judgment.  What  Germany  wants, 
and  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  England 
have  all  to  be  considered  when  the 
rope  is  ready  at  whose  end  Abdul  ought 
to  dangle.  Perhaps  he  will  die  in  his 
bed  after  all,  and  hold  what  is  left  of 
his  job  till  he  dies.  The  important 
fact — it  seems  to  be  a  fact — is  that 
there  is  a  new  spirit  abroad  in  Turkey, 
a  spirit  that  understands  the  indispen¬ 
sable  value  of  religious  liberty,  educa¬ 
tion  and  just  government,  and  is  try¬ 
ing  to  win  those  blessings  for  the 
mixed-up  peoples  of  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire.  And  the  new  idea  seems  to  be 
strong;  strong  enough  to  win;  which 
is  wonderful. 


THAT  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
should  have  got  the  better  of  Am¬ 
bassador  White  in  the  matter  of  his 
daughter’s  marriage  is  not  surprising. 
What  is  surprising  is  that  Mr.  White 
should  have  been  surprised  by  it.  He 
is  a  Protestant;  his  daughter  was  go¬ 
ing  to  marry  a  French  Catholic.  Be¬ 


sides  the  civil  marriage  and  the  Cath¬ 
olic-  marriage  Mr.  White  wanted  a 
Protestant  marriage  with  the  forms  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  But  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  having  authority  in 
the  premises  refused  to  grant  a  dis¬ 
pensation  for  the  marriage,  except  on 
the  usual  terms,  that  there  should  be 
no  religious  ceremony,  except  the 
Catholic,  and  that  all  children  that 
might  be  born  of  the  union  should  be 
brought  up  Catholics.  Our  Ambas¬ 
sador,  being#  refused  his  request  for  a 
supplementary  Protestant  marriage, 
announced  that  he  would  not  go  to  the 
church  wedding  at  all. 

We  are  sorry  for  Mr.  White.  The 
Bishop  had  the  advantage  of  position 
and  used  it,  of  course.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  Catholic  marriage  was 
indispensable,  and  the  church  could 
name  its  terms.  But  if  Mr.  White,  his 
daughter  and  her  prospective  husband 
had  been  agreed  that  they  would  have 
the  Protestant  ceremony  any  how,  and 
the  Catholic  ceremony  if  they  could 
get  it,  they  might,  possibly,  have  got 
both.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  marriage  cases  will  go  to  the  last 
extreme  of  threat  or  wile  to  get  what 
it  wants,  but  if  it  fails,  will  sometimes 
take  what  it  can  get.  The  only  cases 
we  know  of  in  which  a  Protestant  and 
a  Catholic  have  been  able  to  get  them¬ 
selves  married  by  a  Catholic  priest  on 
equitable  terms,  have  been  cases  in 
which  the  parties  to  the  marriage  were 
agreed  about  the  terms,  and  were  ready 
to  dispenst  with  the  services  of  the 
priest  if  he  did  not  accept  them. 

AN  exceedingly  picturesque  career 
came  to  an  end  on  April  23,  in 
the  sudden  death  of  Peter  Fenelon  Col¬ 
lier,  the  publisher.  Mr.  Collier  was  a 
wonderful  man;  almost  as  indefati¬ 
gable  in  his  activities  as  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  himself.  He  did  an  enormous 
amount  of  work,  made  a  fortune  by 
creditable  means,  and  combined  with 
his  work  more  play  than  any  successful 
business  man  we  know  of.  His  death  at 
sixty  indicates  that  he  may  have  over¬ 
taxed  his  energies.  But  he  got  a  great 
deal  out  of  life  that  he  liked — money, 
friendship,  reputation  and  sport — and 
he  used  handsomely  what  he  got. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 

IS  IT  WORTH  IT? 
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Sex 

THE  American  people 
are  given  to  fads. 
At  one  time  it  was  his¬ 
torical  novels.  At  an¬ 
other  it  was  ping  pong. 
And  once — so  we  are  told 
— it  was  reform.  (As  if 
anyone  would  care  to  be 
reformed  permanently!) 

The  fad  that  confronts 
us  at  present  is  Sex.  Sex 
novels  are  having  large 
sales.  Sex  problems  are 
dealt  with  by  and  large 
master  OF  THE  hunt  upon  the  stage.  There  will  soon 
be  a  course  in  Sex  in  all  kinder¬ 
gartens. 

This  movement  is  largely  fostered  by  our  climate,  which  is 
so  cold  that  we  are  obliged  to  wear  clothes.  If  it  was  too 
warm  to  wear  clothes,  we  would  all  go  about  naked  and  un¬ 
ashamed,  and  the  Sex  problem  would  vanish. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  of  us  left  who  care  nothing  for 
^ex  wh°  are  so  busy  that  we  have  no  time  to  bother  with 
it.  Let  us  band  ourselves  together  in  a  mutual  protective  as¬ 
sociation.  Let  us  call  it  The-Don’t-Care-A-Hang-About-Sex 
Club. 

Who  cares,  for  example,  whether  a  woman  who  takes  a 
course  at  a  correspondence  contortion  school  until  she  can 
twist  herself  into  a  corkscrew,  bend  back  until  her  head 
touches  the  ground,  or  can  wiggle  her  muscles  into  quivering 
humps,  appears  before  us  on  a  stage,  half-naked  and  jiggles 
herself  around  to  slow  music?  . 

What  difference  does  it  make  whether  a  half-grown  erotic 
little  authoress,  with  an  senemic  imagination,  tries  to  raise 
Sex  to  the  level  of  a  literary  vaudeville?  Nature  never  did 
look  well  in  pink  silk  tights,  anyway.  She's  a  steady-going  old 
plodder,  with  no  originality,  and  has  been  doing  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  so  long  that  she  doesn’t  need  advertising. 
Let  her  alone.  She  knows  her  business.  You  can  paint  a 
windmill  in  all  the  new-fangled  colors,  or  fringe  it  with  old 
lace,  but  it  won’t  go  any  better. 

There  is  more  excuse  for  the  business-like  individual  who 


SPORTING  TERM 

THE  HOME  STRETCH 


NOON,  MR.  HENRY  JENKS  WAS  MISTAKEN  FOR  AN  EAGLE  AND  AC¬ 
CIDENTALLY  SHOT.” 


writes  about  Sex  in  order  to  sell  his  products.  Of  course  he 
says  he  is  doing  it  for  moral  effect,  but  he  doesn’t  even  ex¬ 
pect  us  to  be  fooled  by  that.  He  knows  .that  we  know  and 
we  know  that  he  knows. 

One  of  the  great  troubles  about  Sex  is  that  at  bottom  it  is 
extremely  uninteresting  as  a  problem.  It  really  isn’t  any 
problem.  It  is  only  a  condition. 

If  you  are  going  to  do  it  right,  why  not  carry  it  to  its 
legitimate  conclusions?  Why  not  have  a  baby  in  his  crib  on 
the  stage,  and  have  a  chorus  of  trained  nurses?  There  are 
dramatic  possibilities  in  a  case  of  infant  colic.  There  would 
be  just  as  much  sense,  and  a  good  deal  more  consistency  in 
this  than  trying  to  drag  poor ’old  Sex  out  under  the  footlights, 
to  convey  the  impression  that  she  is  something  different  from 
what  she  really  is. 

Who  will  join  The-Don’t-Care-A-Hang-About-The-Sex 
Club?  We  have  an  idea  that  it  ought  to  become  very  popular. 

Essayists 

"■PHE  lowest  form,  of  art  is  the  essay  and  the  lowest  form 
A  of  humanity  is  the  essayist.  The  trouble  with  the  es¬ 
sayist  is  that  he  knows  too  much.  He  wins  his  questionable 
success  by  pelting  his  listeners  or  his  readers  with  huge  cata- 
logic  chunks^of  erudition  until  they  are  completely  submerged 
and  unable  to  do  any  more  than  gasp  for  breath. 

In  the  mind  of  the  essayist  the  ideal  essay  is  a  college 
education  in  tabloid  form.  On  the  other  hand,  an  essay  must 
not  be  understood  to  be  appreciated.  If  it  is  understood,  it 
stands  forth,  of  course,  as  meaningless  as  remarks  on  the 
liquor  question  by  a  politician  who  doesn’t  know  whether  he 
is  talking  to  a  saloon-keeper  or  a  W.  C.  T.  U.  lady. 

If  anyone  wants  to  take  the  pains  critically  to  analyze  a 
really  artistic  essay,  it  will  be  found  that  almost  every  state¬ 
ment  made  is  true,  but  that  none  of  them  makes  any  differ- 
ence-  Ellis  O.  Jones. 
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The  Traction 

“  ¥  HAVE  great  difficulty  in  understand- 
1  ing  your  traction  system,”  said  the 
Man  from  Mars. 

“  It  is  a  little  complex.  What  seems 
to  bother  you  the  most?  ”  replied  the 
Upright  Citizen. 

“  Well,  for  instance,  in  whose  interest 
is  it  conducted  ?  ’  ’ 

“  In  the  interest  of  the  people,  of 
course,”  answered  the  Upright  Citi¬ 
zen. 

“  Then  why  are  the  people  not  treated 
with  greater  courtesy  and  supplied  with 
more  comforts?  ” 

“  Because  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of 
those  who  conduct  it  to  do  so.” 

“  But,  I  thought  you  said  it  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  interest  of  the  people?  ” 

“  In  a  way  it  is.  That  is  to  say,  the 
people,  in  their  own  interest,  entrust 
the  traction  business  to  selected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community,  to  whose  interest 
it  is  to  conduct  it  in  the  interest  of  the 
people.  Understand?” 

“  Perhaps  I  am  a  numskull,”  vouch¬ 
safed  the  Man  front  Mars,  “  but  I  do 
not  understand  yet.  Now  to  whose  in¬ 
terest  is  it  to  have  good  service?” 

“To  the  interest  of  the  people,  of 
course,  but  then  you  could  not  expect 
the  traction  officials  to  give  good  serv¬ 


ice  when  it  is  not  to  their  interest, 
could  you?  ” 

“I  do  not  expect  anything,”  ex¬ 
plained  the  Man  from  Mars.  “  I 
am  trying  to  understand  it.  As 
near  as  I  can  determine  there  are 
two  conflicting  interests.  Now,  in 
such  a  conflict,  which  gives  way?” 

“The  people,  of  course.  You 
could  not  expect  individuals  to  give 
service  which  was  not  to  their  in¬ 
terest.  Have  you  ever  studied  the 
question  of  vested  rights?  ” 

“  No ;  but  I  suppose  vested  rights 
are  those  which  authorize  the  few 
to  make  the  many  uncomfortable?  ” 
“  You  talk  like  a  dangerous  man,” 
rejoined  the  Upright  Citizen. 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 

DOCTOR:  You  must  have  a 
hobby — something  to  take  your 
mind  off  business. 

Bagster  :  But  I’ve  tried  photog¬ 
raphy,  keeping  hens,  a  microscope, 
pistol  shooting,  amateur  carpenter¬ 
ing,  burnt  leather,  motoring,  book 
buying,  stamp  collecting  and  bal¬ 
looning. 

Doctor:  Not  absorbing  enough, 
sir.  Try  running  off  with  some 
other  man’s  wife. 


“  SAY  !  IT  MAKES  MY  WIFE  NERVOUS 
TO  SEE  ANYBODY*  HANGING  AROUND  THE 
PLACE  NIGHTS.” 
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The  Lady:  are  you  catching  any  trout,  little  boy? 

The  Boy  :  yep.  The  Lady :  how  big  are  they  ? 

The  Boy:  'bout’s  long’s  yer  fut. 

The  Man  ( ardent  fisherman)  :  by  jove,  you  don't  say  so  !  let's  see  them. 


The  Way  to  Wealth 

THE  system  of  offering  prizes  to  awaken  talent  by  tempting 
cupidity  has  accomplished  some  wonderful  results.  There 
are  few  things  which  people  will  not  try  to  do — in  open  de¬ 
fiance  of  possibility — when  enterprising  publishers  start  a 
“competition,”  and  promise  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  best 
of  the  bad  results.  But  a  new  and  lurid  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  toiling  army  of  prize-workers  by  the  announcement 
of  an  ingenious  game  which  the  Bodleian — a  monthly  review 
published  by  Mr.  John  Lane  proposes  to  play  with  its  patrons. 
This  game  is  a  sort  of  literary  hunt-the-slipper.  Five  pas¬ 
sages  are  selected  from  ten  novels,  the  novels  being  Mr.  Lane’s 
publications,1  and  the  passages  of  a  colorless  character  that 
might  stand  undetected  on  any  printed  page.  Competitors 
are  bidden  to  say  in  which  of  the  ten  books  the  five  quotations 
occur,  “giving  precise  and  full  details  ”  ;  and  for  this  piece  of 


superhuman  labor  a  prize  of  one  guinea  is  offered — the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  editor  being  “final  and  irrevocable.”  Should 
more  than  one  correct  list  be  sent  in,  the  prize  will  be  divided. 

Is  it  possible  that  even  in  these  hard  times  men  and  women 
can  be  found  willing  to  read  ten  novels  for  five  dollars,  and 
to  read  them  without  the  blessed  privilege  of  skipping?  Can 
we  think  without  compassion  of  a  fellow  creature  tracking 
such  a  sentence  as  this :  “  I  am  personally  of  opinion  that 
they  do  these  things  better  in  the  Fiji  Islands,”  through  nine 
fat  volumes,  only  to  find  that  it  is  lurking  undiscovered  in  the 
tenth.  Do  things  better  in  the  Fiji  Islands !  We  should 
rather  think  they  did,  or  in  any  other  islands  where  the  curse 
of  Cadmus  has  not  fallen,  where  the  pleasures  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  are  unknown,  and  where  no  happy,  naked,  letterless 
islander  peruses  painstakingly  some  three  thousand  pages  of 
printed  matter  on  the  chance  of  winning  a  fraction  of  a  guinea. 

Agnes  Repplier. 
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“  hi,  fellers!  here  comes  a  bird-dog!  ’f 


Farmer:  this  is  no  place  to  fish. 

“  don't  apologize,  mister,  it's  better 

ERE  THAN  GOING  TO  SCHOOL.” 


A  May  Poem 

( Especially  adapted  to  the  season  of 
igog.  Patent  applied  for.) 


Love  went  out 


'  a  Maying 
a  sleighing 


r  sunshine  clear 
Through  the<  , 

(.landscape  drear 

Gay  it  is,  \  said.  Cupid, 

“  Rheumatiz,”  J 

“  Summer  1  .  .  ,  ,, 

Vtnne  is  here. 

Winter”  J 

A  Newer  Idea 

“r\0  you  always  allow  the  minister 
\-J  who  marries  you  to  kiss  you?  ” 
asks  the  lady  with  the  alimony  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  lady  with  the  half-dozen  wed¬ 
ding  rings  arranged  as  bangles  on  her 
bracelet. 

“Pear  me.  no!”  smiles  the  latter. 
“  That  is  so  horribly  old-fashioned,  my 
dear.  But  I  always  kiss  the  judge  who 
divorces  me.” 


E :  How  is  it  you  are  always  out 
when  I  call  ? 

She  :  Just  luck  ! 


rgay 

In  the  spring  time<  ; 

l  gray 

„  f  blossoms 

Through  the  drifts  of  \ 

(.snow  flakes 

Carpeting  the  way. 

f  blithely  singing 

:  J. 

(  sadly  huddled 
"leafy  bough 


Birds  were- 

f 


On  the 


(.frozen  bough 
Roses  blow,”  1 
1  Drat  the  snow  !  ”  j 
r  summer 
It 


said  Cupid, 


(.winter 
Love  came  home  at  evening 
r  moonlight  gay 
Through  the<  . 

(.shadows  gray 

,  f  drops 

Basket  full  of  snow- 

(  balls 

Gathered  on  the  way. 
Skipping)  >er  ^  mea(]0WSj 
Slipping  ) 


The  Professor :  let  me  see;  the 

BOOK  SAYS  THAT  ONLY  CINNAMON  BEARS 
CAN  CLIMB  TREES.  NOW  I  WONDER  IF 
THIS  IS  A  CINNAMON  BEAR? 

Incredible,  But  True 

WHEN  the  religious  papers  are 
funny,  they  are  funnier  than  a 
mere  secular,  humorous  paper  like  Life 
can  ever  hope  to  be.  One  of  them, 
which  is  impressed  with  the  advantages 
its  columns  offer  to  advertisers  of  schools, 
has  sent  out  a  circular  which  contains 
this  interesting  exposition  of  the  kind  of 
people  the  paper  claims  to  reach  : 

“  One  of  the  Pennsylvania  clergy  re¬ 
cently  directed  the  writer’s  attention  to 
the  fact  that  put  of  200  regular  attend¬ 
ants  there  were  150  automobiles  owned 
in  his  church.  We  mention  this  because 
it  is  typical  of  conditions  generally 
among  — -  — - -~s.  They  are  the  peo¬ 

ple  of  means  and  position.” 

Is  not  that  wonderful !  Natural  com¬ 
punction  constrains  us  to  omit  the  name 
of  the  denomination  whose  members  are 
thus  commended. 
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POPULAR  PASTIME 

RIDING  T(w)0  HOUNDS 


Greatness 

WE  have  evolved  a  wonderful  system. 

Only  by  being  small  can  we  become 
great.  Take  care  of  the  petty  things  and  the 
halos  will  take  care  of  themselves.  If  we 
but  faithfully  attend  to  the  little  mean  tricks 
and  steadfastly  refuse  to  be  decent  toward 
anyone,  at-  least  outside  of  our  own  families, 
our  merit  will  soon  be  recognized  and  the 
newspapers  will  vie  with 
one  another  in  publishing 
broadcast  the  number  of 
holes  in  our  open-works. 

The  trouble  with  the  re¬ 


former  is  that  he  is  too  big  to 
be  looked  upon  as  anything  but 
small.  Thus  does  nobility,  properly  sandbagged,  bound, 
gagged,  sawed  off,  hammered  down,  pruned,  stunted,  diluted! 
drugged,  adulterated,  filled  with  preservatives  and  guaranteed 
under  the  pure  food  act,  become  ignobility. 


RIGHT  ANGLE  LENSES 

HAVE  YOU  ANY  OF  THOSE  CAMERAS  THAT  PHOTOGRAPH  OUT 
ALL  PROPORTION?” 

“WOULD  IT  BE  FOR  TROUT  OR  TARPON?  ” 


H,  YES,  THE  TIDE  AFFECTS  THE  WATER  HERE  AT 
SHOULD  SAY  THE  WATER  RISES<  ABOUT  A  FOOT 


Boatman  . 

THIS  POINT. 

AND  A  HALF. 

Passenger:  then  for  heaven's  sake,  man,  pull  for  shore 

BEFORE  SHE  RISES.  YOUR  BLAMED  OLD  BOAT  IS  ONLY  ABOUT  A 
FOOT  OUT  OF  WATER  NOW. 


The  Celt,  the  Jew  and  Newspapers 

VV7ILL  the  Jew  drive  the  Celt  out  of  American  journalism? 

VV  We  offer  this  interesting  topic  to  all  the  debating  so¬ 
cieties  for  their  use  whenever  they  have  finished  with  woman 
suffrage,  the  tariff,  direct  primaries,  and  other  matters  of 
pressing  contemporary  interest. 

The  Celt,  especially  the  Irishman,  has  shown  extraordinary 
aptitude  for  newspaper  writing.  A  remarkable  proportion  of 
newspaper  writers  in  this  country  have  been  and  are  Irish¬ 
men.  There  are  good  reasons  for  it.  The  Irish  have  wit, 
imagination,  a  liking  for  argument,  a  strong  turn  for  politics, 
an  unusual  gift  of  language.  Moreover,  in  this  country,  as  a 
rule,  they  have  been  poor.  The  newspaper  business  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  refuge  of  poverty  and  talent,  and  the  Irish  have 
♦had  both  qualifications  in  unusual  measure. 

But  the  Irishman  as  a  rule  is  not  shrewder  than  other 
folks,  and  not  exceptionally  bent  on  material  gain.  He  in¬ 
clines  to  be  swayed  by  sentiment,  is  apt  to  be  a  partisan,  is 
liable  to  quarrel  with  his  own  bread  and  butter. '  He  has  more 
talent  than  the  average  of  the  rest  of  our  population  but,  prob¬ 
ably,  less  thrift.  It  has  indeed  been  said  to  be  the  mission  of 
the  Celt  in  the  world  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  strong  drift  to¬ 
ward  materialism,  and  a  force  for  sentiment  and  spirituality. 

Comes  along  the  Jew ;  clever,  poor,  intensely  bent  on  ma¬ 
terial  (acquisition ;  shrewd,  diligent,  calculating ;  only  slightly 
affected  by  many  reluctances  and  compunctions  that  restrain 
the  man  of  occidental  standards.  He  observes  the  newspaper, 
a  vast  power,  and  one  with  enormous  possibilities  of  all  sorts, 
but  difficult  to  handle  profitably.  In  twenty  or  thirty  years 
the  observer  of  current  phenomena  remarks  that  the  Jew  has 
come  to  be  a  great  power  in  American  journalism;  master  in 
the  counting-rooms  of  great  and  powerful  papers,  and  arbiter 
of  editorial  policies.  The  Celt  still  writes,  but  more  com¬ 
monly  than  formerly,  the  Jew  hires  him. 

This  phenomenon  might  be  ominous  if  the  Jew  had  dan¬ 
gerous  political  aspirations.  But  he  hasn't.  As  a  newspaper 
owner  he  wants  nothing  more  than  to  make  a  paper  acceptable 
to  readers  and  advertisers,  and  favorable  and  profitable  to 
Jews,  including  himself.  So  the  phenomenon — what  there  is 
of  it — is  rather  curious  than  dangerous. 
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“  PERFECTLY  HARMLESS.  I 
AT  FIRST  IT  WAS  BIRDSHOT,  BUT 
NOW  THAT  IT'S  ONLY  BUCKSHOT  !  " 


A  Rare  Tribut 

The  University  of  Chicago 

April  is,  1909. 

Life  Publishing  Co., 

New  York. 

Sirs  : 

The  enclosed  invitation  to  renew  my 
subscription  to  Life  enables  me  to  state 
to  you  again  that  you  lost  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  by  the  outrageous  lies  you  told  about 
vivisection  and  physicians  and  the  out¬ 
rageous  attacks  you  made  on  President 
Roosevelt.  My  only  regret  is  that  I 


could  not  deprive  you  of  the  majority  of 
your  subscribers  until  you  have  admitted 
that  you  have  been  lying  and  begin  to 
publish  a  decent  journal. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Albert  P.  Mathews. 

So  Say  We  All 

MIKE  DONOVAN,  ESQ.,  who  has 
sparred  with  President  Roosevelt 
for  ten  years,  has  issued  a  book  entitled 
“The  Roosevelt  That  I  Know.”  Use¬ 
less  labor,  Mr.  Donovan.  That’s  the 
Roosevelt  that  we  all  know. 
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'T'HERE  is  much  improper  behavior  in  Mr.  E.  Phillips  Op- 
1  penheim’s  last  novel,  “The  Missioner  ”  (Little,  Bro.wn 
&  Co.,  Boston),  and  many  lurid  glimpses  into  the  “haute  demi¬ 
monde  ”  of  the  “City  of  Pleasure,”  Paris.  It  is  rather  a 
boresome  monde,  on  the  whole;  and,  what  with  defending 
female  virtue  on  the  one  hand,  and  male  virtue  on  the  other, 
Mr.  Oppenheim  has  a  busier  time  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
novelists.  To  his  credit  be  it  said  he  pulls  the  thing  through, 
floats  his  three  couples  into  the  safe  harbor  of  matrimony  and 
starts  hero  and  heroine  to  work  on  a  Convalescents'  Home 
before  he  blesses  them  and  says  a  last  good-by. 


“\Y/AR  CHILDREN,”  by  Mr.  John  T.  Wheelwright  (Dodd, 
VV  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York),  is  a  brief  history  of  the 
Civil  War,  written  for  youthful  readers,  and  given  a  vague 
resemblance  to  fiction  by  the  introduction  of  some  little  boys 
and  girls,  whose  exuberant  patriotism  leaves  nothing  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  It  is  a  manly  book,  animated  by  a  martial  spirit,  and 
taking  the  simplest  possible  view  of  all  political  complications. 
Perhaps  its  definition  of  “  Copperheads  “  Northern  men 
who  sympathized  with  the  ‘  Seceshes  ’  ” — is  a  trifle  crude. 


jokes  sparkle  afresh  on  these  delightful  pages,  and  we  realize _ 

not  for  the  first  time— what  a  bond  of  friendship  may  be 
woven  out  of  little  hoarded  jests,  and  stories,  and  sweet  ab¬ 
surdities  shared  in  common.  Given  a  love  of  companionship 
and  a  love  of  fun  (Miss  Terry  confesses  to  both),  and  stage 
life  is  full  to  the  brim  of  those  blessed  incongruities  which 
drown  discouragement  in  laughter. 

The  most  serious  part  of  the  volume  is  the  history  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving’s  triumphs  and  failures,  the  tribute  of  dis¬ 
criminating  praise  laid  like  a  garland  on  his  tomb.  There  is 
a  characteristic  account  of  Irving’s  inviting  Edwin  Booth  to 
play  Othello  and  Iago  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  and  asking  him 
for  suggestions  concerning  the  stage  management.  Booth  had 
none  to  give.  To  him  a  play  meant  simply  his  own  conception 
of  his  own  part.  The  casting  of  the  other  characters  was  a 
matter  of  indifference.  The  setting  failed  to  interest  him  at 
all.  Irving  s  passionate  concern  for  the  play  as  a  whole,  for 
the  beauty  of  the  spectacle,  the  perfection  of  every  detail,  the 
harmony  of  every  scene,  found  no  reflection  in  Booth’s’  de¬ 
tached  soul.  The  great  actor  failed  to  understand  what  the 
great  artist  craved. 


“"THE  Story  of  My  Life,”  by  Ellen  Terry  (The  McClure 
1  Company,  New  York),  is  a  stout  volume  of  engaging 
candor  and  vivacity.  Neyer  was  there  a  more  straightforward 
piece  of  narrative.  Never  was  less  artifice  employed  in  an  auto¬ 
biography.  The  simple  expedient  of-  ringing  the  curtain  up 
and  down  at  discretion  is  hardly  Machiavelian  ;  but  it  appeals  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  reader,  just  as  Miss  Terry’s  kindness  and 
gayety  appeal  to  his  good  humor.  Even  the  foolish  old  stage 


The  Queer  Trail  of  the  Bear-Skin  Boots 


INTERROGATION 


INVESTIGATION 
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ANTICIPATION 


No  faction  can  be  so  cheaply  labeled,  even  to  meet  the  under¬ 
standing  of  a  child. 

ACCORDING  to  the  good  old  rule  that  in  a  comedy  nobody 
dies  and  everybody  gets  married,  and  in  a  .  tragedy 
everybody  dies  and  nobody  gets  married,  “The  Winterfeast,” 
by  Mr.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York),  is  as  direfully  tragic  as  “Hamlet.”  What  we  cannot 
so  easily  determine  is  whether  the  victims  are  swept  to  their 
ruin  by  the  fulfillment  of  a  bitter  curse — the  curse  that  follows 
treachery— ^or  whether  they  merely  come  to  grief  through  the 
spirit  of  unreason, — because  they  harken  to  every  rumor,  give 
credit  to  every  statement,  swear  hasty  peace,  and  take  rash 
oaths  which  bind  to  their  undoing.  Nothing  can  save  those 
whom  the  just  gods  have  doomed  ;  but  if  we  go  stumbling  into 
snares,  or  pitch  heedlessly  to  destruction,  our  downfall  has 
not  the  dignity  of  doom. 

ONLY  a  past  master  of  his  craft  could  have  dared 'to  make 
a  hero  so  convincingly  good  as  is  Mr.  William  J 
Locke's  “Septimus”  (John  Lane  Company,  New  York). 
There  are  few  things,  as  a  rule,  so  discouraging  as  a  hero’s 
goodness.  However  set  off  by  selected  and  manly  faults— 
mere  bluffs  for  the  most  part — it  is  too  manifest  to  be  con¬ 
doned,  and  has  the  painful  effect  of  alienating  us  from  our 
innate  love  of  virtue.  But  Septimus  is  as  good  as  an  angel, 
and  we  honor  him  for  it.  He  rises  to  heights  of  self-sacrifice! 
and,  instead  of  being  irritated,  we  dilate  with  correct  emo¬ 
tions  of  pity  and  esteem.  Because  he  speaks  in  unheroic 
monosyllables,  because  of  the  irrelevancy  of  his  remarks  when 
he  does  utter  them,  because  of  his  supreme  inconsequence, 
because  he  embodies  to  the  end  the  blessed  quality  of  un¬ 
expectedness,  he  keeps  us  alert,  interested  and  sympathetic. 
Such  a  hero  might  play  the  organ  at  twilight,  and  we  should 
love  him  still. 

VV7ITH  the  intrepidity  of  Don  Quixote  attacking  the  wind- 
W  mill,  Mr.  Charles  Marriott,  in  “The  Kiss  of  Helen  ” 
(John  Lane  Company,  New  York),  has  tilted  gallantly  against 
a  host  of  established  conventions ;  against  marriage  as  the 


only  sanctioned  goal  of  love ;  against  the  irritating  self- 
righteousness  of  parents ;  against  the  over-vaunted  domestic 
virtues,  and  against  the  constant  and  cruel  warfare  which  is 
being  waged  for  the  preservation  of  social  purity.  These  are 
things  which  some  of  us  regard  with  indulgence,  as  essential 
to  the  making  up  of  our  admittedly  imperfect  civilization.  It 
is  not  yet  quite  clear  with  what  they  can  be  replaced.  Mr. 
Marriott’s  novel  is  keen,  earnest,  ardent,  full  of  delicate 
subtleties,  and  ironic  undertones,  and  touches  of  shivering 
scorn.  It  is  the  work  of  a  knight-errant,  and  we  remember, 
with  something  like  relief,  that  the  stupid  old  windmill,  obey¬ 
ing  laws  it  did  not  question,  was  more  than  a  match  for  Don 
Quixote’s  lance.  Agnes  Repplier. 
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The  Stage  Attacks  a  Church 


1ER0INES  who  have  to 
mention  that  they  kneel 
at  the  chancel  rail  of 
Trinity  and  partake  of 
the  sacrament  seem  hard¬ 
ly  within  Olga  Nether- 
sole’s  range.  She  is  so 
lurid  and  theatric  in  her 
methods  that  the  normal  woman  lies  en¬ 
tirely  outside  her  powers  of  portrayal. 
But  Life  has  so  often  recorded  her  de¬ 
cadence  from  the  promise  of  her  earliest 


performances  in  America  that  in  describ¬ 
ing  her  depiction  of  the  heroine  of  “  The 
Writing  on  the  Wall  ”  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  state  that  she  still  clings  to  her 
artificial  and  fantastic  mannerisms  and 
still  punctuates  her  acting  with  strange 
movements  and  unhuman  sounds.  The 
star’s  eccentricities  are  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  she  has  surrounded  herself 
with  a  cast  of  actors  of  the  naturalistic 
type,  such  as  Mr.  William  Morris,  Mr. 
Ben  Johnson,  Mr.  Robert  T.  Haines,  Mr. 
Frank  Craven  and  Beverly  Sitgreaves. 

“The  Writing  on  the  Wall”  is  by 
Mr.  William  J.  Hurlbut,  whose  first  ef¬ 
fort  was  “  The  Fighting  Hope,”  in  which 
Miss  Blanche  Bates  has  just  finished  a 
season’s  run.  The  author  has  followed 
the  recent  tendency  to  make  dramatic 
treatises  on  topics — especially  evils — of 
the  time.  His  point  of  attack  is  the 
tenement  house  system,  and  his  most  ap¬ 


plauded  speeches  were  those  directed  at 
Trinity  Corporation,  which  has  been 
largely  exploited  in  the  daily  newspapers 
as  a  rack-renting  landlord.  The  public 
is  just  now  somewhat  interested  in  such 
topics  and  took  kindly  to  the  lines  in  the 
play  pointing  out  the  inconsistency  of 
a  church’s  preaching  good  will  toward 
men  and  “  whatsoever  you  do  unto  one 
of  these,”  at  the  same  time  receiving  vast 
revenues  from  filthy  and  unsanitary  tene¬ 
ment  houses ;  also  using  its  wealth  to 
fight  legislation  looking  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  own  poor  tenants. 

It’s  hard  to  do  two  things  at  once  and 
do  them  both  well.  Mr.  Hurlbut  cer¬ 
tainly  made  clear  his  accusation  against 
the  tenement  house  owners,  but  he 
hasn’t  written  a  good  play.  With  the 
main  incident  the  burning  of  his  hero¬ 
ine’s  child  in  one  of  its  father’s  tene¬ 
ments,  because  the  latter  had  scamped 
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the  fire  escapes,  there  couldn’t  help  being 
a  lugubrious  atmosphere  which  was  in¬ 
tensified  by  halts  in  the  action  of  the 
piece  to  allow  condemnation  of  this  das¬ 
tardly  conduct. 

The  people  are  getting  so  much  un¬ 
pleasant  muck-raking  in  the  periodicals 
that  it  doesn’t  seem  likely  that  they  will 
flock  to  “The  Writing  on  the  Wall  ”  to 
get  it  in  dramatic  form. 

m  a  auUM 

WrHAT  is  the  real  price 
of  a  New  York  theatre 
ticket  ?  The  adver¬ 
tised  price  seems  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  No  sane  New  Yorker 
who  wants  a  decent  seat 
ever  goes  to  the  box-office  to  buy.  If 
he  is  prodigal  and  only  makes  up  his 
mind  at  the  last  moment,  he  buys  from 
the  sidewalk  speculator,  and  is  compelled 
to  pay  whatever  that  possible  outside 
agent  of  the  manager  cares  to  exact.  If 
he  is  simply  the  average  extravagant 
New  Yorker,  he  buys  at  an  advance 
from  the  hotel  news-stands  where,  if  the 
play  is  not  such  a  pronounced  success 
that  the  manager  sells  all  the  best  seats 
through  his  own  speculators  on  the  side¬ 
walk,  he  may  usually  fare  well  at 
a  twenty-five  per  cent,  increase  on  the 
published  prices.  If  he  is  a  keen  bar¬ 
gainer  and  familiar  with  the  Baxter 
street  methods  that  have  been  brought 
into  the  theatrical  business  in  New  York, 
he  goes  around  to  the  different  cigar 
stores  and  other  places  that  are  sub¬ 
box-offices,  where  he  can  chaffer  and 
dicker  and  often  get  good  seats  at  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  the  advertised  rates. 

Pretty  soon  some  long-headed  man¬ 
ager  who  has  the  business  sense  to  know 
that  in  the  long  run  it  pays  to  deal 
squarely  with  the  public  will  find  it 
profitable  to  advertise  “  This  is  a  strictly 
one-price  theatre.” 

^ 


GOOD  old  Boston  !  She 
may  affect  beans, 
she  may  be  rather  offen¬ 
sive  in  her  pose  of  intel¬ 
lectual  superiority,  and 
she  may  chase  after  every 
new,  silly  fad,  but  when  it 
comes  to  downright  Amer¬ 
icanism  she  scores  heavily 
on  some  of  her  bigger  and 
more  cosmopolitan  sister 
cities.  All  of  which  is 
evoked  by  a  recent  nego¬ 
tiation  between  Boston 
theatres  and  Boston  newspapers. 

It  seems  that  five  of  Boston’s  theatres 


are  under  the  control  of  the  Theatrical 
Trust,  and  that  only  one  of  its  principal 
houses  is  outside  of  that  benevolent  and 
artistic  domination.  A  brilliant  idea  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  Trust  managers.  By  com¬ 
bining  their  advertising  and  putting  it 
all  in  one  “  panel  ’  ’  they  could  inflict  a 
blow  on  their  solitary  competitor  by  plac¬ 
ing  in  conspicuous  type  over  the  head  of 
their  joint  display  the  line,  “  Boston’s 
Leading  Theatres.”  The  inference  that 
the  independent  house  was  not  a  “  lead¬ 
ing  theatre  ”  would  be  easy  for  the  read¬ 
ing  public.  But  the  owners  of  Boston’s 
newspapers  have  not  yet  completely  sold 
their  souls  to  the  devil,  and  are  able  to 
act  together  in  the  interests  of  fair  play. 
Therefore  they  declined  to  insert  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  with  its  unfair  implication 
against  another  advertiser,  and  the  five 
theatres  were  obliged  to  insert  their  an¬ 
nouncements  without  the  offensive  line. 

In  Boston  the  sense  of  justice  is  pretty 
strongly  developed.  Can  any  one  picture 
the  owners  of  the  New  York  dailies 
standing  together  to  reject  a  paying  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  didn’t  carry  a  libel  suit 
or  a  fine  in  its  wake? 


gf?R.  MARC  KLAW  is 
given  space  in  the 
usually  exclusive  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post 
to  put  up  a  defense 
of  the  methods  of  the 
Theatrical  Trust.  Mr. 
Klaw  is  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  member  of  that 
outfit,  and  some  of  his  figures  are  inter¬ 
esting.  For  instance,  he  says,  in  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  belief  that  the  Trust  gets 
five  cents  out  of  every  dollar  the  public 
pays  for  admission  to  the  tremendous 
number  of  theatres  under  Trust  control: 


Our  payment  has  always  been  based  upon 
profits.  Whenever  any  local  manager  has 
come  to  us  to  have  his  house  represented  or 
booked  by  our  institution,  we  have  always 
based  our  commission  on  what  we  could 
earn  for  him.  In  other  words,  we  have 
usually  allowed  him  to  deduct  his  rent  and 
all  other  expenses  and  a  good  living  salary 
for  himself.  After  that  we  get  a  percentage 
of  the  remaining  profits. 

To  illustrate:  Suppose  an  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin  company  plays  an  engagement  in 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  The  company  exacts  70  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  and  the  home 
house,  or  local  manager,  gets  30.  A  big 
house  there  would  be  $500,  of  which  the 
traveling  company,  on  the  basis  just  enumer¬ 
ated,  would  get  $350  and  the  local  manager 
$i;o.  Of  this  we  should  get  the  munificent 
sum  of  $7.50,  which  is  5  per  cent,  of  the 
manager’s  share.  Now,  if  we  got  5  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  receipts  we  would  get  $25,  or 
16%  per  cent,  of  the  manager’s  share,  which 


is  vastly  different  from  getting  5  per  cent,  of 
his  share. 

On  that  figuring  of  the  5  per  cent,  on  the 
manager’s  $150,  how  does  Mr.  Klaw  make 
his  result  jibe  with  his  statement  in  the 
first  paragraph  that  the  Trust  only  figures 
on  the  remaining  profits  after  “  we  have 
usually  allowed  (sic)  ”  the  manager  “  to 
deduct  his  rent  and  all  other  expenses 
and  a  good  living  salary  for  himself”? 

Cut-throat  pirates  sometimes  “  allow  ” 
their  victims  to  swim  ashore  after  they 
have  been  robbed  and  thrown  overboard, 
but  how  about  that  70  per  cent,  that 
goes  to  the  company?  Does  the  Trust 
“allow”  that  to  get  away  from  them 
unscathed?  And  if  by  any  chance  the 
Trust  charged  a  5  per  cent,  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  70  per  cent.,  as  well  as  5  per  cent, 
on  the  manager’s  30  per  cent.,  wouldn’t 
that  come  pretty  near  being  5  per  cent, 
on  the  gross,  or  five  cents  of  every  dollar 
that  the  people  of  Geneva  paid  to  see  the 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  performance? 

Metcalfe. 


Academy  of  Music — Mr.  Robert  Mantell, 
in  Shakespearean  tragedy. 

Astor — ■  The  Man  from  Home.”  Long- 
continued  comedy  argument  in  behalf  of  the 
superiority  of  Indiana  chivalry  to  that  of 
Europe. 

Bclasco — “  Going  Some.”  Laughable  farce 
with  Arizona  ranch  life  as  a  background. 

Bijou — “A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi.” 
The  funny  side  of  life  in  Washington 
brought  out  by  Messrs.  Tom  Wise  and 
Douglass  Fairbanks. 

Broadway — “The  World  and  His  Wife,” 
with  Mr.  Faversham.  Adaptation  of  inter¬ 
esting  Spanish  drama  dealing  with  the  evil 
effects  of  gossip. 

Casino — “  Havana.”  Musical  comedy  from 
London  with  Mr.  James  T.  Powers  as  the 
comedian.  Some  clever  songs. 

Criterion — “  The  Fair  Co-Ed.” 

Daly’s — “  The  Climax.”  Delightful  little 
pathetic  comedy  with  a  musical  substratum. 

Empire — Maude  Adams  and  excellent  com¬ 
pany  in  Mr.  Barrie’s  witty  comedy  of  Scotch 
character. 

Hackett — Grace  George  in  “  A  Woman’s 
Way.”  Brilliant  comedy  by  Mr.  Thompson 
Buchanan.  Very  well  done. 

Herald  Square — “  The  Beauty  Spot.”  Mu¬ 
sical  comedy  with  Mr.  Jefferson  De  Angelis 
and  Marguerite  Clark.  Fairly  amusing. 

Hippodrome — Bigness  and  beauty  in  cir¬ 
cus,  spectacle  and  ballet. 

Lyric — “  The  Great  John  Ganthon.” 

Hudson  —  “The  Third  Degree.”  Helen 
Ware  and  good  company  in  interesting  drama 
of  contemporary  local  life. 

Madison  Square  Garden — Far  West  and 
Far  East  Show. 

Majestic  —  Messrs.  Cole  and  Johnson  in 
“The  Red  Moon.”  Notice  later. 

Savoy — Olga  Nethersole  in  “The  Writing 
on  the  Wall.”  See  opposite. 

Wallack — Henrietta  Crosman  in  “  Sham.” 
Pleasant  comedy  of  New  York  society  life. 

NOT  FOR  THE  YOUNG  PERSON 

Maxine  Elliott’s  Theatre — “The  Blue 
Mouse.”  Mr.  Fitch’s  laughable  adaptation 
of  risque  German  farce. 

Stuyvesant —  “The  Easiest  Way.”  The 
aristocracy  of  the  Tenderloin  admirably 
dramatized  and  acted. 

Weber’s  —  “The  Girl  from  Rector’s.” 
French  farce.  Neither  funny  nor  exciting. 


WHEN  THE  GREATEST  SHOW  ON  EAfi 


I  REACHES  RHINOCEROS  CORNERS 


UNCLE  GULLIVER  AND  THE  HARRIPUTIANS 
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A  Legal  Love  Affair 


ACK  GARTH  gazed  at  his  lawyer  in  the  utmost  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  he  exclaimed,  “that  I’ve  got  to 
get  married  by  to-morrow  night?  ” 
“You  have — if  you  want  to  save 
that  half  million.  The  terms  of  the 
will  are  very  explicit.  You  see,  your 
uncle  had  very  emphatic  ideas  about 
marriage.  His  own  married  life  was 
so  thoroughly  happy  and  he  was  so 
miserable  after  his  wife  died,  that 
he  believed  it  was  the  only  way  to 
live.  He  believed  further  that  no 
man  could  manage  a  fortune,  or  had 
a  right  to  have  one,  unless  he  be¬ 
came  the  head  of  a  family.  You 
know  he  was  always  urging  you  to 
marry.” 

“  I  know  he  was.  But — ” 
“  That  was  the  reason.  Of 

/course,  when  he  made  this 
will,  a  year  ago,  he  did  not 
expect  to  live  three  weeks. 
And  if  this  had  happened 
you  would  of  course  have 
had  ample  time.  Later,  when  I 
suggested  to  him  mildly  that  he 
ought  to  tell  you  that  unless  you 
were  married  by  your  twenty- 
eighth  birthday  you  would  for¬ 
feit  your  rights,  he  shook  his 
head  and  declared  that  was  your  look¬ 
out.” 

“  Um.  And  I’ll  be  twenty-eight  by  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  unless  I  have 
a  wife  by  then — a  full-fledged,  really  and 
truly  wife,  why,  I’m  cut  off.” 

“  That’s  the  situation.  The  money 
goes  to  the  hospital.  Don’t  you  know 
anyone  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  do.  But  she  has  just 
refused  me.” 

“  On  what  ground?  ” 

Jack,  with  a  sense  of  grimness  about 
him,  could  not  help  but  smile.  The 
strange,  almost  pathetic  humor  of  the 
affair  affected  him. 

“On  the  ground,”  he  replied,  "that  I 
have  never  been  obliged  to  work  for  a 


living,  and  had  money  coming  to  me.  My  uncle,  of  course, 
had  always  made  me  an  allowance,  and  it  was  generally  known 
that  I  was  his  heir.  Now,  she’s  the  kind  of  a  girl  who  doesn’t 
believe  in  a  man  living  on  his  money  alone.  I  think  she  is 
actually  afraid  to  marry  me  be¬ 
cause  I  have  it.  She  sees  be¬ 
yond  most  girls  of  her  age. 

She  has  character,  I  can  tell 
you !  Who  knows  but  what 
she  is  right,  after  all  ?  Per¬ 
haps  I  ought  not  to 
say  that  she  is  afraid 
to  trust  me.  But  she 
has  character.  She 
seems  to  realize  in¬ 
tuitively  that  in  the 
long  run  character 
counts  more  in  a  hu- 
m  a  n  companionship 
than  money.  She 
wants  me  to  be  able 
to  earn  my  own  living 
— as  a  sort  of  guaran¬ 
tee  that  I  have  strength 
of  purpose  enough  to 
make  a  good  husband. 

And  so  she’s  been  hold¬ 
ing  me  off.  Oh,  I  can 
tell  you,  she’s  the  right  sort!  ” 

“  I  see  1  And  if  you  should  now  go 
to  her,  and  tell  her  that  unless  she 
married  you  by  to-morrow  night  you 
would  forfeit  your  entire  fortune,  why 
that  would  be  just  what  she  would 
want.  She  would  rather  have  you  that 
way — rather  have  you  without  it?  ” 

“  Exactly.” 

The  lawyer  frowned.  His  legal 
mind,  with  its  keen  sense  of  the  logical 
fitness  of  things,  was  disturbed. 

“  She  must  be  an  extraordinary  kin  J 
of  a  girl,”  he  said.  “An  unusual 
kind  of  a  girl.” 

“  She  is — one  girl  in  a  million.  I 
don’t  think  she  has  any  regard  for 
money  by  itself.  With  her  it  is  love, 
character — the  primitive  virtues — that 
alone  count.  She  is  very  fond  of  the 
hospital.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
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she  would  rather  hate  the  hospital  get  the  money  than  myself, 
on  general  principles.  Oh,  you  don't  know  her.  She’s  an 
ideal  girl,  I  can  tell  you!  ” 

“Well,  then,  are  you  willing  to  marry  anyone  else?  ” 

“  No,  sir  !  ” 

“  All  right.  That  is  for  you  to  decide.  Remember,  Mr. 
Garth,  you  have  nothing — absolutely  nothing.  Your  allow¬ 
ance  stops  at  opce.  Don’t  be  foolish.  Chivalry  is  all  right  in 
its  place.  But  this  is  a  practical  world,  built  on  practical 
lines.  If  you  hadn’t  a  cent,  you  couldn’t  then  conscientiously 
ask  this  young  lady  to  be  your  wife,  even  if  she  were  willing 
to  accept  you,  now,  could  you?  Just  reflect  on  that.  It 
wouldn  t  be  fair  to  her,  would  it,  even  if  she  were  willing. 
You  would  have  to  wait  until  you  had  made  yourself  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  how  long  would  this  take?  Would  it  be  right 
to  treat  her  that  way?  Never!  It  seems  to  me  that  of  the 

two  paths,  you  ought  to  take - ” 

“The  half-million  one?” 

“  Yes.” 

Jack  looked  at  his  lawyer  for  some  time. 

“Maybe  I  ought,”  he^said.  “It’s  a  frightful  situation  in 

which  to  place  a  man.  Still - ” 

He  walked  the  floor  rapidly. 

“  You  really  think  so?  ” 

“  I  certainly  do.” 

“Confound  it,  man!  I  can’t  do  it.  Don’t  you  see  I  lovt 
her?  Why,  just  because  she  is  that  kind  of  a  girl,  I  love  her 
all  the  more.” 

“  Of  course  you  do.  That’s  why  you  ought  not  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  her.  You  wouldn’t  have  me  marry  any  other  girl, 

would  you?  Why,  then - ” 

“  Another  girl !  Ah  !  ” 

The  lawyer's  face  brightened.  He  bore  the  appearance  of 
a  man  who  had  been  suddenly  caught  with  a  good  idea. 

“That's  it!  ”  he  exclaimed.  “Now,  you  leave  this  thing 
to  me.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“  I  mean  this.  I’m  your  lawyer — bound  to  protect  your 
interests.  You’ve  got  to  get  married  inside  of  thirty-six 
hours  to  save  your  fortune.  Very  well.  It  will  be  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  see  that  you  do  it.  That’s  what  I’m  for.  It  may  cost 
you  something,  but  it  is  the  only  way,  and  you  can  rely  upon 
me  to  make  the  best  bargain.  Be  here  therefore  at  this  time 
to-morrow.  I’ll  engage  the  minister,  and  see  about  the  other 
contracting  party.  Come,  now,  have  a  little  confidence. 
You  are  not  in  a  position  to  act  for  yourself.” 

“  I  can’t  do  it !  ” 

“You  must.” 

Who  will  she  be?” 

“  I  tell  you  frankly,  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea.  I  only 
have  hopes.  Of  one  thing  I’m  certain — I’ve  often  had  to 
raise  a  loan  of  several  millions  in  twelve  hours,  and  I  guess 
I  can  raise  a  desirable  young  girl  in  twenty-four,  considering 
the  object.  Don’t  be  afraid.  I'm  not  half  so  likely  to  make 
a  mistake  as  you  would  be  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  I’m  unprejudiced.  You  must  trust  me.  Besides,  if 
you  don’t  like  her  when  you  see  her — if  you  want  then  to 
call  it  off — why,  I'll  say  no  more.” 

“Very  well,  on  that  condition  I’ll  agree.” 

“Good.  To-morrow — at  this  hour.” 

Twenty-four  hours  later  Garth  entered  the  lawyer’s  office; 
that  gentleman  was  calmly  seated  at  his  desk  writing. 

“  Well,  how  is  it?  ” 

“All  right.” 

“  Have  you  got  her?  ” 

“Certainly.  Slip’s  in  the  next  room,  with  the  clergyman.” 
“I’m  sorry.  But  I  have  decided — the  other  way.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

Jack  faced  the  lawyer  without  a  quiver. 

“  Hang  your  cold-blooded  methods,”  he  exclaimed.  “  What 
do  you  think  I  am,  anyway?  Don’t  you  suppose  I  consider 
Mabel  worth  more  than  half  a  million?  It’s  she  or  nobody.” 

The  lawyer  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  his  long,  astute  face 
suffused  with  serenity. 

“Young  man,”  he  said,  “perhaps  I  have  had  more  expe¬ 
rience  than  you.  I  don’t  pretend  to  know  everything  about 
a  woman,  but  there  are  soffie  things  that  I  half  suspect  may 
be  true.  After  you  left  melyesterday  I  thought  over  the  whole 


situation,  and  after  weighing  it  carefully  and  impartially,  I 
made  up  my  mind  I  would  see  the  girl  you  loved.  You  will 
forgive  me  I  know  if  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  misrepresent 
your  motives  slightly.  That  you  can  adjust  later.” 

“Quick!  What  did  she  do?” 

The  lawyer  pressed  a  button.  The  door  opened.  A  hand¬ 
some  girl  stood  for  an  instant  on  the  threshhold. 

“  She  will  tell  you,”  he  said,  quietly. 

Jack  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“Mabel!  You  here!  Is  it  true?  You  will  marry  me — 
with  all  my  money?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  shall  never  regret  it !  But  what  made  you  decide?  ” 

In  reply  the  young  lady  smiled  sagely. 

“Do  you  suppose,”  she  replied,  “that,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  after  what  this  gentleman  told  me,  I  was  going 
to  let  you  marry  anyone  else?  ”  T.  L.  M. 

Debate 

EBATE  is  an  ancient  form  of  considering  matters  of 
public  policy.  Through  it,  many  men,  such  as  Patrick 
Henry,  Daniel  Webster,  etc.,  became  famous.  It  has  now  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  sacred  Cannons  of  our  government  that 
no  debate  shall  be  held  unless  the  subject  is  one  in  which  no¬ 
body  is  interested. 

This  evolution  is  due  in  part  to  the  fear  that  democracy 
will  survive;  in  part  to  the  fear  that  the  people  will  find  out 
what  their  representatives  are  doing;  in  part  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  Congressional  and  Senatorial  courtesy  which  makes 
it  bad  form  for  one  legislator  to  disagree  with  another,  un¬ 
less  one  of  them  is  a  Democrat,  and  Democrats  don’t  cou'it, 
being  only  for  show:  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  people, 
knowing  very  little  about  public  affairs,  care  less. 


A  MAY  DAY  PROCESSION 


NEW  PASTURES — FAT  CALVES 


Friends 

THE  tariff's  with  its  friends — 

Ancient  friends. 

What  complete  bewilderment  their  monkeying  portends ! 
How  they  tinker,  tinker,  tink. 

With  the  schedules  and  the  rates, 

Letting  on  to  make  them  sink, 

While,  on  the  sly,  they  wink ; 

With  the  slapsticks  of  the  clown, 

Letting  on  to  put  them  down, 

Waiting  till  the  craze  abates. 

Marking  time,  time,  time, 

In  their  petty,  puny  crime, 

Which  to  the  obfuscation  of  the  voting  cattle  tends. 

Oh,  the  friends,  friends,  friends,  friends, 

Friends,  friends,  friends. 

Oh,  the  junketing  and  tink’ring  of  the  friends. 

See  the  big,  no-conscience  friends ! 

Brazen  friends ! 

What  woe  and  dread  catastrophe  their  dignity  forfends ! 


In  the  watches  of  the  night, 

Out  of  sight,  out  of  sight, 

As  they  plot, 

Heeding  not 

The  inhabitants’  sad  plight. 

Thinking  only  of  the  clamorous  appealing  of  the  trust. 
And  how  to  fill  the  optics  of  the  populace  with  dust. 

And  no  matter  how  it  ends, 

Congress  and  the  tariff  will  continue  to  be  friends, 
Bosom  friends,  friends,  friends,  friends, 

Friends,  friends,  friends, 

Close,  intimate  and  confidential  friends.  _ E[[is  Q  jones 


LADY:  Will  you  send  this  rug  on  approval? 

Salesman  :  Certainly,  ma’am. 

Little  girl  ( who  is  with  her  mother)  :  Hadn’t  you  better 
tell  him  to  be  sure  and  get  it  there  on  time,  mamma?  You 
know  we  give  the  party  to-morrow  night. 

CHEER  up,  there’ll  be  no  dust  on  the  windy  corners  of 
paradise. 
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\Y/E  congratulate 
l  the  Sugar 

y  Trust  in  being 

found  out  in  some 
~T  I — °f  its  sins.  Dis- 
/ tx2‘*  grace  is  bad  medi¬ 
cine  to  take,  but  very  healthy  when 
due.  Repentance  sometimes  comes 
without  it,  but  not  often.  The  dis¬ 
grace  of  the  Sugar  Trust  is  ridiculous¬ 
ly  complete  and  abundant.  There  is 
over  two  million  dollars’  worth  of  it 
now  in  hand,  and  more  coming,  per¬ 
haps.  For  at  least  ten  years  the  Sugar 
Trust  systematically  cheated  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  out  of  part  of  its  dues  in 
duties  on  sugar.  To  save  just  a  little 
of  what  it  should  have  paid  (about 
one  per  cent.,  we  understand)  this 
great  business  corporation  conde¬ 
scended  to  use  the  humble  methods  of 
the  dishonest  corner-grocer.  It  rigged 
the  scales  on  which  it  weighed  the  raw 
sugar  that  came  into  its  refineries  in 
Brooklyn,  so  that  on  almost  every 
cargo  it  paid  duties  on  an  amount  of 
sugar  somewhat  smaller  than  it  actual¬ 
ly  bought,  received  and  paid  for.  On 
its  docks  were  fourteen  scales.  In  the 
post  of  each  scale  was  a  hole  through 
which  ran  a  steel  spring  by  which  the 
company’s  checker  was  able  to  disturb 
the  integrity  of  the  scale  and  make  it 
weigh  a  few  paltry  pounds  lighter  than 
it  should.  A  few  paltry  pounds  many 
times  a  day  count  up  to  a  good  deal  in 
ten  years.  To  save  the  duty  on  them 
seemed  worth  while  to  the  Sugar 
Trust,  which  is  certainly  entitled  to 
credit  for  that  close  attention  to  detail 
and  small  economies  which,  we  are  so 
often  told,  is  so  essential  to  consider¬ 
able  success  in  business. 

Unhappily  this  particular  economy 
was  unlawful.  To  keep  it  up  involved 
corruption  of  the  moral  sense  and  hon¬ 
esty  of  every  employee  of  the  Trust 
who  knew  about  it  or  was  engaged  in 
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furthering  it.  It  must  also  have  in¬ 
volved  the  corruption  by  bribery  of 
Government  inspectors  who  should 
have  detected  the  fraud.  That  is  the 
worst  of  the  whole  business.  Here  was 
a  great  commercial  concern  systemat¬ 
ically  training  its  employees  in  rascal¬ 
ity  ;  doing  day  by  day  and  year  by  year 
irreparable  damage  to  human  character, 
and  secretly  undermining  the  business 
morals  of  the  country. 

One  day  an  honest  inspector  came 
along  with  his  eyes  open.  The  Trust 
was  caught.  United  States  District 
Attorney  Stimson  got  after  it,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  zealous  labors  of  four  or 
five  able  and  conscientious  sugar  trust 
lawyers,  the  whole  story  was  brought 
out  in  court  with  such  absolute  and 
convincing  clarity  and  precision  that 
there  was  nothing  left  for  the  Trust  to 
do  but  to  make  the  best  settlement  it 
could.  It  paid  the  Government,  in  all, 
$2,135,486.82,  almost  all  of  which  was 
for  duties  which  it  should  have  paid 
and  didn’t.  If  the  Government  had 
collected  the  penalties  that  might  have 
been  imposed  under  the  law,  it  would 
have  wiped  the  Trust  out. 

Criminal  actions  may  still  be  brought 
against  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Sugar  Trust,  and  of  the  Government, 
who  were  directly  concerned  in  these 
frauds.  What  may  come  of  that  is  still 
guesswork.  There  are  honest  people 
in  the  Trust  and  they  may  like  to  be 
sifted  out,  if  possible,  from  the  rogues. 
Men  are  dead  who  can  now  neither  tell 
tales  nor  go  to  prison.  There  are 
tragedies  behind  all  this  story  that 
would  make  impressive  reading.  But 
if  nothing  else  is  done,  what  has  been 
accomplished  is  of  very  great  moment, 
and  of  immense  value  in  prodding  up 
the  standard  of  American  business 
integrity. 


VEN  to  us  who  know  that  the  love 


■*— 4  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil, 
it  is  astonishing  to  what  lengths  of 
folly  that  love  will  run,  and  how  ut¬ 
terly  unrelated  it  is  to  need.  The  poor 
are  greedv,  often  enough,  but  for  the 
insatiate  look  among  the  very,  very 
rich.  And  all  for  what  ?  One  privilege 
of  excessive  means  nowadays  in  New 
York  is  intimacy  with  the  scions  of 
disgraced  families,  that  fell  into  the 


pitch  kettle  in  their  over-exertion  to  get 
rich  enough  to  be  respected.  And  an¬ 
other  privilege  is  the  ambitious  mar¬ 
riage,  and  another  (very  popular)  is 
divorce,  and  another  is  sport,  and  an¬ 
other  is  to  float  around  in  Europe  leak¬ 
ing  money  from  large  holes,  and  being 
seen.  None  of  these  privileges  look 
valuable  enough  to  induce  a  solvent 
concern  to  pervert  the  rectitude  of  its 
scales,  nor  is  it  directly  for  them  that 
that  kind  of  thing  is  done.  That 
comes,  when  it  does  come,  as  part  of 
the  habit  of  thought  that  measures  all 
achievement  and  success  by  dollars, 
and  reckons  right  as  dollars  captured 
and  wrong  as  dollars  missed,  and 
worth  as  dollars  bunched.  Of  course, 
that  habit  of  thought  is  a  disease 
like  drunkenness,  or  the  morphine 
habit,  or  erotomania,  but  many  there 
are  who  have  it,  and  many  more  who 
flirt  with  it  and  work  evertime  to 
catch  it,  and  will  die  its  .victims.  They 
suffer  from  confusion  of  values,  these 
pitiable  people.  Seeing  that  money  is 
good  to  have  they  get  to  suppose  that 
it  is  the  one  thing  indispensable,  and, 
proceeding  under  that  obsession,  strip 
life  itself  of  every  valuable  to  pay 
for  it. 


WE  forget  the  private  name  of  the 
new  Sultan  of  Turkey,  but  his 
stage  name  is  Mohammed  V.  Much 
injustice  has  been  done  him  by  publish¬ 
ing  his  picture,  which  is  violently  un¬ 
prepossessing.  He  is  guaranteed  to  be 
harmless,  and  as  he  has  been  shut  up 
for  many  years  without  newspapers 
he  is  not  likely  ever  to  catch  up  with 
current  events,  which,  even  in  Turkey, 
move  along  just  now  with  a  fair  ap¬ 
proximation  to  speed. 

As  for  Abdul  the  Damned,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  may  die  unexpectedly  be¬ 
fore  this  paper  gets  to  its  readers, 
thereby  relieving  the  minds  of  the 
Young  Turks,  who  are  uneasy  for  fear 
he  will  not  be  comfortable.  He  knows 
too  much  to  make  a  satisfactory 
prisoner. 

The  other  important  piece  of  Euro¬ 
pean  news  is  the  Queen  of  Holland’s 
baby. 

Dee-lighted ! 
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Our  Correspondence 

VIII 

LTHOUGH  the  great  Husbands' 
Conference  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past,  the  excitement  of  it  still  lingers, 
and  its  effect  will  be  felt  for  a  long  time 
in  every  village  and  hamlet  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Every  available  space  was  taken.  Even 
the  Martha  Washington  Hotel  had  a 
man’s  day. 

Delegates  from  every  state  and  ter¬ 
ritory  were  present.  Old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  without  regard  to  age, 
nationality  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude — all  were  here. 

Madison  Square  Garden  was  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  right  here 
to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  prize  papers 
were  written  by  our  patrons — men  who 
have  been  under  our  direct  tutelage. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  Ways  and  Means. 
The  first  paper  was  received  with  im¬ 
mense  applause.  The  subject,  “  How  to 
Act  on  a  Honeymoon,”  was  a  favorite 
with  all. 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  expediency,  the  authors  of  the 
papers  prefer  not  to  have  their  names 
published.  Our  movement  is  strong,  but 
not  yet  strong  enough  to  let  our  wives 
know  everything.  The  time  is  coming, 
however,  when  every  husband  belonging 
to  this  bureau  will  be  able  to  make  a 
speech  and  then  go  home  and  boast  of  it 
to  his  wife. 

“  Be  bold,”  said  the  first  speaker, 

“  be  bold  on  your  honeymoon,  but  not 
too  bold.  Arrange  if  possible  to  spend 
all  of  your  own  money  during  the  first 
week,  so  your  wife  will  have  to  draw  on 
the  cash  that  her  father  has  given  her 
for  a  present.  This  will  have  a  tendency 
to  place  you  on  a  firm  financial  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  future.” 

The  next  paper  was  of  sentimental  in¬ 
terest.  It  was  entitled  “  The  First  Quar¬ 
rel,”  and  was  received  with  a  storm  of 
applause. 

The  speaker  said  there  were  only  three 
things  to  do  when  you  got  into  a  quarrel 
with  your  wife: 


School  for  Husbands 

First,  Give  back. 

Second,  Give  in. 

Third,  Give  up. 

Since  he  had  become  a  member  of  our 
bureau,  however,  he  admitted  that  he  had 
reduced  the  expense  of  one  nearly  twenty 
per  cent,  by  our  special  hypnotic  treat¬ 
ment  (see  circular  on  application),  and 
he  believed  the  time  was  coming  when 
every  husband  could  talk  back  to  his 
wife  without  feeling  that  every  word 
was  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  gift  he 
would  have  to  present  her  with  later. 

Other  papers  dealt  with  the  following 
subjects : 

How  to  make  your  wife’s  relatives  re¬ 
spect  you. 

Moving  furniture — how  to  avoid  it. 

How  to  be  happy  with  a  chronic  bridge 
player. 

Wall  papers  I  have  suffered  with. 

Methods  of  taming  a  fresh-air  crank. 

Eighteen  ways  of  remembering  anni¬ 
versaries. 

How  to  make  your  first  wife  save  up 
enough  so  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
marrying  a  young  and  handsome  woman 
the  second  time. 

Marrying  a  Colonial  Dame — how  to 
live  it  down. 

The  effect  of  certain  biscuits. 

Your  wife’s  father’s  cigars.  Defen¬ 
sive  measures  and  antidotes. 

One  hundred  ways  of  using  a  latch 
key. 

Lies  that  have  helped  me. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  of  course, 
that  the  conference  would  not  have  op¬ 
position.  A  mass  meeting  of  wives  was 
held  in  Union  Square,  but  the  reserves 
were  called  out  and  the  rioters  dispersed 
before  any  damage  was  done. 

That  a  wave  of  reform  is  now  going 
ever  the  land  is  evident  from  the  in¬ 
spiring  manner  in  which  our  delegates 
responded  to  this  movement.  Our  of¬ 
fices  during  the  day  were  crowded  with 
grateful  patrons,  many  of  whom  assured 
us  with  tears  in  their  eyes  that  they  have 
been  rescued  from  a  life  of  bondage  by 
our  treatment. 

In  consideration  of  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  question,  and  in  the  hope 


“  THEY  SEEM  TO  BE  THROWING  THEIR 
JONAHS  OUT  OF  BALLOONS  NOW.” 


of  introducing  our  methods  into  every 
home,  we  offer  a  trial  course  free  to  all 
husbands  who  will  send  us  their  names 
and  addresses  within  thirty  days. 

Remember,  we  do  nothing  radical. 
The  change  in  your  home  life  is  so  grad¬ 
ual  that  your  wife  will  not  notice  it. 
Think  of  what  it  will  mean  to  you  when 
you  can  deceive  her  systematically,  and 
do  it  as  a  matter  of  honor  and  prin¬ 
ciple  ! 

The  following  letters  we  select  at 
random  from  our  morning’s  mail : 

Dear  Bureau  : 

Heaven  bless  you!  Through  your  admir¬ 
able  system,  yesterday  I  succeeded  in  getting 
my  wife  to  put  all  her  property  in  my  name, 
with  full  power  to  act.  She  says  that  she 
has  such  perfect  confidence  in  me  that  she 
knows  she  can  trust  me  to  the  limit.  All 
done  by  you.  Please  address  me  after  this 
care  Maxim’s,  Paris.  Blue  Chip. 

Dear  Sir: 

How  can  I  thank  you  enough  for  what 
you  have  done.  Early  in  the  fall  my  wife 
knitted  me  a  suit  of  worsted  pajamas  to 
wear  incold  weather.  Not  only  have  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  m  persuading  her  that  I  ought  not 
to  wear  them,  but  I  have  made  her  give  them 
to  my  brother-in-law.  She  believes  anything 
I  say.  Take  a  day  off  and  go  on  a  fishing 
trip  with  me.  Gratefully  yours, 

Remember,  the  utmost  secrecy  is  pre¬ 
served.  No  relapses.  We  can  put  hope 
and  courage  into  the  most  abandoned 
husband’s  soul.  Write  while  the  spirit 
moves  you. 

Husbands’  Correspondence  Bureau. 
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What  Every  Baby  Knows 

THAT  he  isn’t  responsible  for  being 
here. 

That  he  hates  company. 

That  the  phenomena  which  constitute 
his  conception  of  the  outside  world  have 
not  yet  become  adjusted  to  his  area  of 
consciousness,  and  that  consequently  a 
certain  process  of  experimentation  is 
necessary  before  he  can  realize  that  he 
doesn’t  know  much  of  anything  any¬ 
way. 

That  his  mother  is  a  weak-minded  in¬ 
dividual  who  gives  in  on  every  occa¬ 
sion  and  the  slightest  provocation. 

That  his  father  is  a  strange  being 
who  has  no  other  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things  than  to  be  rough  and  awkward. 

That  colic  apparently  is  no  respector 
■of  persons. 


That  germless  milk  is  a  great  trial. 

That  waking  up  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  again  at  an  unearthly  hour  of  the 
morning,  give  that  variety  to  life  which 
is  said  to  constitute  its  chief  charm. 

That  the  process  called  “snuggling” 
is’  no  joke. 

That  all  doctors  are  fakers. 

That  the  average  park  consists  of  one 
policeman,  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  trees. 

That  to  eat,  drink  and  be  noisy  is  the 
chief  end  of  all  mankind. 


HOBB:  How’s  your  wife? 

Nobb  :  Got  the  grip. 

“  That’s  too  bad.  Awfully  sorry  to  hear 
it.  Aren’t  you  afraid  you’ll  catch  it?” 

“  No.  Haven’t  been  home  since  the 
first  day.”  /Jmk . 


A  MICROBE? 
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DON  T  YOU  DARE  TO  LAUGH  AT  Me!  ” 
‘ain't!  WAITING  FOR  SOMETHING  TO  DROP." 


When  to  Be  Divorced 

WHEN  a  new  movement  arises,  it 
always  takes  a  certain  time  to 
reduce  it  to  a  set  of  principles.  With 
a  view  to  facilitate  the  divorce  move¬ 
ment,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules : 

Never  attempt  to  secure  a  divorce 
from  your  wife  just  because  she  throws 
a  flower  pot  at  your  head.  She  has  a 
constitutional  right  to  be  hysterical  and 
nervous.  You  are  that  way  yourself,  at 
times,  but  vent  it  by  going  out  to  your 
club,  or  stealing  off  to  some  other  re¬ 
gion  where  nervousness  can  be  dis¬ 
pelled.  Besides,  the  probability  is  that 
she  will  never  hit  you.  You  are  never 
in  real  danger. 


He:  not  going  out  to  vote!  why  not! 
“  i  haven't  a  thing  to  wear." 


Do  not  secure  a  divorce  from  her 
simply  because  she  happens  to  fall  in 
love  with  another  man.  If  you  do,  she 


will  probably  marry  the  other  man,  and' 
cause  him  as  much  trouble  as  she  is 
causing  you.  Therefore,  it  is  your  plain 
duty  to  hang  on  to  her — not  only  your 
duty  to  yourself,  but  to  the  other  man. 


A  Sacred  Rite 

EN  by  their  follies  make  them- 


M 


Moreover,  something  is  or  seems 
That  touches  me  with  mystic  gleams, 
Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams — 


Of  something  felt,  like  something  here; 
Of  something  done,  I  know  not  where; 
Such  as  no  language  may  declare. 

Tennyson. 


selves  sick,  and  then,  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  means  whereby  they  may  be 
cured  without  the  trouble  of  correcting 
those  follies  (grown  precious  by  long 
and  unstinted  indulgence),  they  erect 
Institutes  of  Research,  where  all  sorts, 
of  agonies  are  inflicted  on  dumb  beasts 
whose  good  habits  have  kept  them  well. 

It  is  a  practical  form  of  vicarious, 
atonement.  It  delivers  the  goods,  with¬ 
out  any  theological  twaddle. 

The  Greeks  offered  up  animals  as  a  sac¬ 
rifice  to  Aesculapius,  but  these  they  put 
to  death  at  once.  The  prolonged  tor¬ 
ture  is  a  modern  refinement  which  na 
doubt  savors  sweetly  to  the  gods. 


“T  IKE  lettuce,  Pat?  ” 

1— i  “No,  Oi  don’t.  An’  Oi’m  glad  Of 
don’t.  For  if  Oi  liked  ut,  Oi’d  ate  ut„ 
an’  I  hate  the  damn  stuff.’’ 
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“GET  A  HORSE!' 


“  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,” 
Said  facetious-minded  Fred. 

“  What’s  the  use,”  said  Maudie, 
“  I  have  it  on  my  head.” 


THE  new  cook  ( after  a  long  series  of  questions)  :  Might 
I  ask,  ma’am,  where  you  go  in  the  summer? 

Thf.  mistress:  It  hasn’t  been  decided  yet,  but  you  might 
let  us  know  later. 


Have  You  a  Dog? 


THIS  may  interest  you,  even 
if  you  are  denied  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  that  companionship : 

This  nobler  and  truer  way  of 
regarding  the  dog  as  a  fellow 
being  will  hasten  the  coming  of 
the  day  when  the  deliberate  ill- 
usage  or  the  deliberate  torture 
of  a  dog  will  be  regarded  as  an 
intolerable  outrage  against  hu¬ 
manity,  an  outrage  as  unthink¬ 
able  by  the  average  man  or 
woman  as  the  ill-usage  or  torture  of  a  little  child  is  to-day. 
A  scientific  dog-torturer,  a  Schiff  or  a  Majendie,  will  then 
be  regarded  as  a  moral  freak  or  monster  whose  proper  abode 
would  be  an  asylum  for  criminal  lunatics,  and  who,  at  any 
rate,  must  be  segregated  by  universal  consent  from  contact 
with  ordinary  men.  When  such  a  public  opinion  is  formed 
there  will  be  no  need  to  denounce  vivisection,  no  need  for 
laws  to  suppress  it.  It  will  be  effectually  extirpated,  like  un¬ 
natural  crimes  which  once  were  rife  and  which  now  are  not 
even  mentioned  by  the  average  member  of  human  society, 
which  has  left  such  atrocities  behind  it  for  ever  in  the  grave 
of  the  buried  past. — London  Abolitionist. 

And  public  opinion,  unless  Life  is  much  mistaken,  will 
soon  take  a  hand  in  the  business.  She  is  waking  up. 
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Deportmental  Ditties 

BY  HARRY  GRAHAM 


Birth 

The  worldly  child'  who  wishes  to  succeed 
Must  exercise  profound  pre-natal  tact — 

The  choice  of  proper  parents  is,  indeed, 

A  most  important  act ; 

Since  errors  in  the  matter  of  selection 
Do  not  admit  of  subsequent  correction. 

So,  when  for  future  forebears  you  arrange, 
Be  sure  you  get  a  father  that  will  suit. 
Remember,  please,  that  you  can  never  change. 
Nor  find  a  substitute; 

For  if  you  are  dissatisfied  with  mother 
You  cannot  send  hfer  back  and  have  another. 

The  thoughtful  babe  invariably  takes 
The  very  greatest  pains  about  his  birth, 

And  shows  intense  discretion  when  he  makes 
His  advent  upon  earth. 

So  don’t  arrive  too  early  in  the  morning, 

Nor  yet  omit  to  give  sufficient  warning. 

And  when  in  nurse’s  elbow  you  are  placed 

Don't  pucker  up  your  brow  and  whimper,  please. 

But  bow  to  her  politely  from  the  waist — 

This  puts  her  at  her  ease. 

(Reserve  your  smiles  till  later,  lest  she  question 
The  soundness  of  your  infantile  digestion.) 

Once  having  condescended  to  appear, 

Embrace  the  first  occasion  to  disclose 
The  gratifying  fact  that  you,  poor  dear, 

Have  got  your  father’s  nose. 

You  thus  avert  ill-timed  recriminations 
Between  your  two  most  intimate  relations. 

A  schoolfellow  of  mine  had  sable  hair — 

Coal-black,  indeed,  it  might  almost  be  called: 

His  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fair, 

His  father  nearly  bald : 

To  please  them  both  this  tactful  little  fellow 
Shaved  half  his  head,  and  dyed  the  remnant  yellow! 

A  youthful  Jewess,  too,  I  used  to  know 

Whose  nasal  profile,  like  some  ancient  Greek’s, 
Was  straight  and  slim  and  regular,  although 
Her  parents  both  had  beaks. 

Poor  child!  Her  brothers  gazed  at  her  with  pity, 
Then,  linking  noses,  hastened  to  the  city. 


When  elderly  relations  dodder  in, 

And  thoughtlessly  refer  to  you  as  “It,” 

Thrust  skinny  fingers  underneath  your  chin 
(A  foolish  form  of  wit), 

And  dangle  bits  of  jewelry  before  you, 

Don’t  let  them  see  how  dreadfully  they  bore  you. 

And  when  a  kind  of  “baby-talk”  they  try 
(As  “grown-ups”  quite  invariably  do), 

Be  ready  with  some  suitable  reply 
As  “  Ta  !  ”  or  “  Googlyoo  !  ” 

And  let  them  find  their  own  interpretation 
For  such  occult  and  cryptic  observation. 

For  one  will  say,  “Oh,  isn’t  he  a  dear?” 

“He’s  asking  for  his  grandpa’s  watch  and  chain!” 
Another,  “Listen!  Fancy?  Did  you  hear?” 

“He  called  for  poor  Aunt  Jane!” 

While  all  agree  delightedly  that  never 
Was  any  babe  so  talkative  and  clever! 

When  funny  Uncle  Frank,  in  accents  rude. 

Makes  comments  on  your  total  lack  of  hair, 

Adopt  a  free-and-easy  attitude, 

As  though  you  didn’t  care  ; 

And  suffer  with  the  very  best  of  graces 
Aunt  Martha’s  damp  and  wearisome  embraces. 

And  when  some  stranger  picks  you  up  to  kiss 
Don’t  ululate  and  struggle  and  protest, 

Nor  choose  an  awkward  moment  such  as  this 
To  slobber  on  his  chest. 

You’ve  no  desire  to  multiply  his  troubles, 

And  this  is  not  the  time  for  blowing  bubbles. 

Be  patient  with  your  elders,  then,  I  pray, 

Their  intellects  don’t  hastily  condemn ; 

They  once  were  like  yourself,  and  you,  some  day. 
Will  much  resemble  them. 

Each  moonlike  face,  that  causes  you  to  scream  so 
Is  really  human,  though  it  may  not  seem  so. 

For  life  has  compensations  (Ah  !  how  true !) 

While  clouds  have  silver  linings  underneath ! 

And  father,  who  has  far  less  hair  than  you 
And  even  fewer  teeth, 

May  yet,  with  wider  caliber  of  throttle, 

Be  just  as  much  addicted  to  the  bottle. 

MORAL 

The  moral  is  as  plain  as  morals  may  be 
To  any  shrewd  and  perspicacious  baby. 
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THE  CROSSWAYS 


The  Woman’s  Car 

RS.  HARRIET  STANTON 
BLATCH,  in  behalf  of  the  suf¬ 
fragists.  opposed  separate  subway  cars 
for  women,  on  the  ground,  among  other 


and  better  reasons,  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  special  consideration 
should  be  given  to  women. 

There  are  plenty  of  reasons,  and  good 
ones,  why  special  consideration  should 
be  shown  to  women,  but  we  agree  with 


Mrs.  Blatch  that  they  are  more  likely  to 
get  it  from  men  than  from  one  another. 
The  separatc-car-for-women  idea  does  not 
look  quite  good  to  us.  For  one  thing,  too 
many  women  travel  in  the  subway  for  a 
single  woman’s  car  to  help  matters  much. 
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All  the  Way  from  the  Stock  Yards 

WE  don’t  hear  so  much  demand  for  the 
Great  American  Play  as  we  did  a 
few  years  ago.  Perhaps  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  play  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  we  are 
getting  a  number  of  plays  by  American 
authors  dealing  with  American  subjects 
so  interesting  in  theme  and  construction 
that  we  have  drifted  away  from  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  all  the  dramatic  material  worthy 
of  notice  came  from  abroad. 

The  latest  American  play  to  arrive  in 
New  York,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  Americanism,  is  “  The  Great  John  Gan- 
ton,”  at  the  Lyric,  dramatized  from  a 
book  of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Eddy  by  Mr.  J. 
Hartley  Manners.  It  is  a  strong  play — so 
strong  that  if  it  were  produced  in  Paris 
or  London,  with  its  scene  local  instead  of 
American,  it  would  doubtless  be  a  sensation,  cabled  about  to 
this  country  and  bid  for  by  competing  American  managers. 
We  would  be  sufficiently  cosmopolitan  to  understand  its  local 
atmosphere  and  the  play  would  be  a  famous  one.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  Europeans  don’t  take  the  trouble  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  American  conditions,  and  European  managers  are 
not  competing  for  American  plays,  so  the  authors  will  have  to 
content  themselves  with  the  fame  and  profit  to  be  achieved  in 
this  country. 

There  are  several  clearly  defined  characters  in  the  play,, 
but  to  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  Chicago  commercial  life 
that  of  John  Ganton  stands  out  as  a  masterpiece  of  depiction 
by  both  author  and  actor.  He  belongs  to  a  generation  of 
business  men  which  is  passing  or  has  already  passed.  Master¬ 
ful  to  the  point  of  tyranny  and  cruelty,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  strictly  honest  according  to  his  lights  and  had  a  crude 
sense  of  exact  justice.  His  business  was  his  life,  and  to  it  he 
sacrificed  everything  but  the  parental  instinct  he  could  not 
entirely  shake  off.  Uncouth  in  garb  and  manners,  snarling 
of  speech,  he  saved  his  humanity  and  kept  some  sympathy 
through  his  natural  affections  and  through  his  sense  of  humor. 

Mr.  George  Fawcett  played  this  human,  inhuman  business 
machine,  and  made  it  understandable  as  one  of  our  own  kind. 
His  Ganton  is  of  the  type  of  money-getter  who  wins  through 
crushing  opposition  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  for  whom  there 
is  a  growing  intolerance  in  spite  of  success.  Mr.  Fawcett 
makes  us  respect  his  brains  and  unbeatable  courage  and  have 
some  liking  and  sympathy  for  him  despite  his  unloveliness. 
It  is  a  masterly  impersonation  and  fixes  Mr.  Fawcett  in  a 
place  among  the  very  first  of  American  character-actors. 

The  cast,  although  composed  of  names  unfamiliar  to  New 
York  audiences,  has  been  chosen  with  rare  judgment  and  ad¬ 
mirably  trained.  As  a  Chicago  broker,  who  is  both  a  business 
and  a  social  outcast  even  in  that  forgiving  town,  Mr.  Edward 
Emery  gave  a  delightful  performance.  The  two  young  men 


of  the  piece  were  played  with  unusual  manliness  and  force  by 
Messrs.  Van  Buren  and  Webster.  Miss  Laurette  Taylor 
brought  a  new  and  charming  personality  to  our  stage,  and 
showed  a  rare  combination  of  girlish  sweetness  and  womanly 
strength.  There  were  minor  excellencies  in  the  cast  worthy  of 
longer  mention. 

It  is  said,  that  the  play  was  too  true  to  life  to  be  popular 
in  Chicago.  That’s  no  reason  why  New  Yorkers  shouldn’t 
flock  to  what  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  strongest  plays  seen  this 
season. 

t?  i  r?  n  ■  r? 

mn  tw\ 

I  ’HE  INCUBUS”  is  a  pretty  heavy  title  for  so  sparkling 
A  a  farce-comedy  as  that  recently  done  at  a  couple  of 
matinees  by  Mr.  Laurence  Irving,  Miss  Mabel  Hackney  and  an 
unusually  competent  company.  Later  on  it  expects  to  find  a 
regular  place  on  our  boards.  It  is  from  the  French,  and  is 
not  a  play  for  the  immature,  but  it  is  ingenious  in  construction 
and  abounding  in  clever  lines  and  laughable  situations.  The 
incubus  is  an  unbearable  young  woman  whom  a  quiet  French 
university  instructor  has  taken  under  his  protection,  and  the 
complications  arise  from  his  struggles  to  rid  himself  of  her 
disturbing  presence.  She  is  one  of  those  remarkable  combina¬ 
tions  of  clinging  affection,  cattishness  and  capacity  for  irrita¬ 
tion  that  by  the  law  of  opposites  often  tangle  up  the  lives  of 
peace-loving  men,  and  he  is  of  the  guileless  sort,  entirely  in¬ 
competent  to  deal  with  the  problem  he  has  brought  on  himself. 
Judging  by  the  trial  matinees  the  piece  should  win  favor  with 
audiences  that  like  their  dramatic  food  well  spiced. 


00 

THE  Theatrical  Trust  has  sounded  the  hewgag  very  loudly 
over  a  truce  they  have  patched  up  with  Messrs.  Fiske 
and  Belasco.  Just  why  the  Trust  should  sound  paeans  of 
triumph  over  the  event  is  a  bit  mysterious,  as  it  seems  more  like 
a  victory  on  the  other  side.  Meanwhile  the  Shuberts  have 
gained  the  accession  of  Liebler  &  Co.,  with  their  large  number 
of  attractions,  and  seem  quite  able  to  put  up  an  effective  op¬ 
position  to  the  old  monopoly.  It  used  to  be  said  that  politics 
make  strange  bed-fellows.  If  theatricals  can  make  Messrs. 
Klaw,  Erlanger,  Fiske,  Hayman  and  Belasco  crawl  into  the 
same  bed  it  will  be  stranger  still.  And  in  view  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  fickleness  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  long  they 
remain  there.  This  fickleness  and  chicanery  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  theatrical  business  as  a  business,  and  are  among  the  things 
that  make  for  its  present  disrepute.  At  all  events,  there  are 
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THE  HONORED  GUEST 


two  Richmonds  in  the  field.  Just  as 
competition  is  the  life  of  trade  so  mana¬ 
gerial  opposition  provides  opportunities 
for  art. 


FAKIRS,  dervishes,  cowboys,  Scotch 
pipers,  Cingalese  dancers,  elephants, 
buffalos,  rough-riders,  American  Indians 
and  East  Indians,  bucking  bronchos,  Cos¬ 
sacks  and  Japanese  acrobats,  together 
with  other  varieties,  human  and 
animal,  are  brought  together  in 
that  great  gathering  place  for  all 
sorts  of  queer  things  and  queer 
people,  the  Madisbn  Square  Gar¬ 
den.  This  particular  aggregation 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  two 
Bills — Buffalo  and  Pawnee.  The 
show  illustrates  all  sorts  of 
prowess,  but  it  is  no  place  for  a 
gentleman  in  the  early  stages  of 
delirium  tremens. 

Metcalfe. 


Academy  of  Music — Mr.  Robert  Mantell, 
in  Shakespearean  tragedy. 

Astor — “  The  Man  from  Home.”  Amusing 
comedy,  using  Indiana  tourists  in  Europe  as 
models. 


Belasco — “Going  Some."  Inconsequential 
but  uproarious  farce  of  college  men  on  an 
Arizona  ranch. 

Bijou — “  A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi.” 
Numerous  laughs  skillfully  extracted  from 
political  life  in  Washington,  by  Messrs.  Wise 
and  Fairbanks. 

Casino — “  Havana.”  Imported  musical 
comedy,  with  Mr.  James  T.  Powers  as  the 
comedian.  Fairly  amusing. 

Criterion — “  The  Fair  Co-Ed,”  with  Elsie 
Janis  as  the  star. 

Daly’s — “  The  Climax.”  Delightful  and 
unassuming  comedy,  with  a  musical  tinge. 

Empire — Maude  Adams  and  excellent  cast 
in  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie’s  “  What  Every  Woman 
Knows.”  Sparkling  comedy  of  Scotch  char¬ 
acter. 

Hackett — Grace  George  in  “  A  Woman’s 
Way.”  Interesting  and  well  acted  contempo¬ 
rary  comedy. 

Herald  Square — ‘‘The  Beauty  Spot.”  Mr. 
Jefferson  De  Angelis  and  Marguerite  Clark 
as  stars  of  a  De  Koven  comic  opera.  Divert¬ 
ing. 

Hippodrome — Airships,  circus  features  and 
gorgeous  ballet  and  spectacle. 

Lyric — “  The  Great  John  Ganton.”  See 
opposite. 

Hudson — “  The  Third  Degree.”  Police 
methods  used  as  the  basis  of  an  interesting 
and  well  presented  drama  of  the  day. 

Madison  Square  Garden — Wild  West  and 
Far  East  Show.  Interesting. 

Majestic  —  Mfessrs.  Cole  and  Johnson  in 
“The  Red  Moon.”  Notice  later. 

Savoy — Olga  Nethersole  in  “  The  Writing 
on  the  Wall.”  Not  an  especially  interesting 
drama,  with  Olga  Nethersole’s  eccentricities. 

Wallack’s — Henrietta  Crosman  in  “  Sham.” 
Cheerful  and  breezy  comedy  of  New  York 
society  life. 


NOT  FOR  THE  YOUNG  PERSON 
Maxine  Elliott’s  Theatre — “  The  Blue 

Mouse.”  Laughable  adaptation  by  Mr.  Clyde 
Fitch  of  German  farce. 

Stuyvesant — “  The  Easiest  Way.”  New 
York’s  half-world  realistically  turned  into' 
drama  by  Mr.  Eugene  Walter. 

Weber’s — “The  Girl  from  Rector’s.”  Mr. 
Paul  M.  Potter’s  contribution  to  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  things  of  the  stage. 


Mrs.  Clam :  this  collar  for  my  hus¬ 
band  IS  TOO  LARGE. 

“you  WANT  a  SMALLER-SIZED  COLLAR?" 
“  YES,  IT’S  FOR  A  LITTLE  NECK  CLAM, 
YOU  KNOW.” 


SOME  PREFER, 


-D  FLOWERS 
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THE  FIRST  QUARREL 


The  Outlook  Abroad 


THE  cables  continue  to  enlarge  upon 
the  effect  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
having  worn  a  colored  clawhammer  at  a 
ball,  instead  of  the  conventional  black. 
In  the  light  of  the  latest  advices,  indeed, 
the  possibility  of  a  crisis  looms  uncom¬ 
fortably  large. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  Sweden  hasn’t 
the  natural  resources  for  this  sort  of 
thing.  The  King  of  England,  with  his 
Dreadnoughts,  can  crease  his  trousers 
both  ways,  and  brazen  it  out,  regardless 
of  the  attitude  of  the  world ;  but  in¬ 
ferior  powers  have  to  count  the  cost. 

It  is  significant  of  the  uneasiness  per¬ 
vading  the  chancelleries  that  the  German 
Emperor  is  able,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  his  reign,  to  wear  all  his  uni¬ 
forms  in  less  than  a  week,  working  only 
ten  hours  a  day.  Ramsey  Benson. 


Madame  Frog:  that’s  a  good  little 
boy,  always  put  your  hand  before 

YOUR  MOUTH  WHEN  YOU  YAWN. 


Solution  Offered 

THE  two-story  Fifth  avenue  motor- 
buses  being  too  tall  to  pass  under 
the  trees  of  the  Riverside  drive  in  New 
York,  the.  bus  company  wants  the  trees 
trimmed  up,  but  the  Park  Commissioners 
say  No  !  We  haven’t  seen  the  trees,  and 
cannot  give  an  expert  opinion  about 
trimming  them,  but  if  the  trees  can’t  be 
trimmed  up,  why  not  trim  down  the 
busses  ? 

When  your  needle  is  too  small  for 
your  thread,  if  you  can’t  get  a  bigger 
needle,  try  a  smaller  thread. 


Utah  No  Better 


THE  Governor  of  Utah,  where  they 
.have  woman  suffrage,  has  been 
asked,  in  the  interest  of  the  suffragists, 
if  marriage  is  less  common  in  Utah  or 
divorce  more  so  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago? 

He  answers  “No,”  and  the  suffragists 
point  with  pride  to  Utah. 

But  considering  the  efforts  that  have 
been  spent  to  make  marriage  somewhat 
less  common  in  Utah,  the  pride  seems 
somehow  mispointed. 


How  Impolite ! 

Philadelphia,  April  22,  1909. 

Dear  Life: 

Please  don’t  let  the  girls  run  the  whole 
show  again.  It  will  take  at  least  three  verv 
good  numbers  to  cast  aside  the  veil  of  sad¬ 
ness  thrown  over  us  bv  that  Woman’s  Num¬ 
ber.  Don’t  let  it  happen  again. 

c.  p.  M.  R. 


Dear 


The  Plaza,  New  York. 

Life: 

Why  did  you  do  it? 

We  finally  waded  through  it; 

Was  it  purposelv  had. 

And  wittingly  sad? 

If  you  do  it  again  you’ll  rue  it. 


Food  for  Thought 


CHEW  your  thoughts  well  before 
swallowing  them.  Mental  indiges¬ 
tion,  with  all  its  train  of  attendant 
troubles  is  due  to  this  one  fact  more 
than  anything  else.  Bolted,  thoughts 
cause  more  trouble  than  you  have  any 
conception  of. 

Chew  every  thought  at  least  thirty- 
two  times,  or  until  there  is  practically 
nothing  left  of  it.  You  will  find  by  so 
doing  that  you  can  get  along  on  fewer 
thoughts  than  you.  dreamed  possible. 

Have  the  thoughts  that  you  have  been 
trying  to  assimilate  been  lying  heavy  on 
your  mind?'  That  is  because  you  have 
hurried  them  down.  Nothing  is  more 
painful  than  to  have  a  lot  of  undigested 
thoughts  lying  on  your  mind.  It  leads 
in  time  to  many  organic  troubles. 

As  for  your  daily  diet,  that  depends 
largely  on  your  heredity  and  tempera¬ 
ment.  If  you  had  the  mind  of  a  Har¬ 
lem  goat  for  example,  you  might  feed  on 
a  Presidential  message  and  get  away 
with  it.  If  you  are  broken  down,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  long  course  of  newspapers, 
your  mind  might  revolt  at  the  slightest  • 
attempt  at  sanity. 

Avoid  too  many  liquid  thoughts.  Also 
those  that  are  highly  spiced. 

In  the  morning  take  a  few  headlines, 
together  with  a  half  page  or  so  of  some 
standard  writer.  Absorb  slowly. 

At  noon  avoid  all  stock  reports.  Read 
carefully  the  advertising  section  of  some 
good  magazine.  It  is  very  nourishing. 

At  night  take  a  hearty  meal  of  some 
fresh  writer  who  is  more  or  less  season¬ 
able. 
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A  SPORTING  NOTE 


THE  LOCAL  BRANCH  OF  THE  YOUNG  FLIES'  TOREADOR  SOCIETY,  ASSISTED  BY  MR.  AND  MRS.  FATBOARDER  OF  NEW  YORK,  GAVE 
THE  LAST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  PERFORMANCES  IN  THE  FRONT  CHAMBER  OF  BRIAR  CREST  VILLA  AT  FOUR  A.  M.  THIS  MORNING. 

SIGNOR  HOUSE  FLY,  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  DARING  MATADORS,  WAS  INJURED  BY  A  CARPET  SLIPPER.  HE  WILL  RECOVER. 

— Flyville  Daily  Bugle. 


'Oyr/?wr/imis 

_  fiDTHlMO^O 

ipenfomm#  lixmxx&\}\n$  iglatfir#. 

Shirts  ready  made  and  to  measure ; 
Neckwear  and  hosiery  of  exclusive 
patterns;  Imported  underwear  and 
pyjamas  in  weaves  and  weights 
especially  adapted  to  Summer  use. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

BROADWAY  Cor.  TWENTY  SECOND  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


AUT  JSjULLUS 


Feminine  Sacrifice 

Eant,  bant,  bant ! 

Oh,  Fashion,  at  thy  decree; 

And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  welcome 
The  things  that  taste  good  to  me. 

Oh,  well  for  the  Alderman's  wife. 

That  she  bravely  starves  to  get  slim ; 

And  well  for  the  tailor  maid 

Who  runs  and  jumps  in.  the  Gym. 

And  the  stately  hips  go  off, 

( ’Tis  surely  a  wondrous  feat !) 

But,  oh,  for  a  touch  of  mayonnaise  ! 

And  the  taste  of  a  thing  that  is  sweet ! 

Bant,  bant,  bant  1 

Oh,  Fashion,  at  thy  decree ; 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a  rounded  form 
Will  never  come  back  to  me  ! 

— Carolyn  Wells,  in  Harper’s  Weekly. 

Where  the  Miracle  Came  In 

Dr.  Walter  C.  Smith,  the  popular  Scotch  poet- 
preacher,  on  one  occasion  tried  to  explain  to  an 
old  lady  the  meaning  of  the  scriptural  expression, 
“  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk,”  by  saying  that  the 
bed  was  simply  a  mat  or  rug  easily  taken  up  and 
carried  away. 

“No,  no,”  replied  the  lady.  “I  canna  be¬ 
lieve  that.  The  bed  was  a  regular  four-poster. 
There  would  be  no  miracle  in  walking  away  wi’ 
a  bit  o’  mat  or  rug  on  your  back.” — Argonaut. 


WILLYUM,  COME  DOWN 
GO  UP  THERE  AFTER  YOU.” 


THIS  MINUTE,  OR  I  LL 


There’s  the  Rub 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 
When  life  goes  on  like  a  song, 

But  the  man  worth  while  is  the  man  who  cl 
smile 

When  the  telephone  rings  and  he  answers  1 
and  says  “  Hello  !  ”  and  the  operator  sal 
"  What  number?  ”  and  he  says,  “The  bl 
rang,  and  she  says,  “  No,  it  didn’t.”  1 
— New  York  Evening  Mail.X 
A  YOUNG  GIRL  once  asked  Mark  Twain  if  1 
liked  books  for  Christmas  gifts?  “Well,  tb| 
depends,”  drawled  the  great  humorist.  “If! 
kook  has  a  leather  cover,  it  is  really  valuable  J 
a  razor  strop.  If  it  is  a  brief,  concise  worl 
such  as  the  French  write,  it  is  useful  to  pi 
under  the  short  leg  of  a  wabbly  table.  An  oil 
fashioned  book  with  a  clasp  can't  be  beat  as] 
missile  to  hurl  at  a  dog;  and  a  large  book,  lil^ 
a  geography,  is  as  good  as  a  piece  of  tin  to  n i 
over  a  broken  pane  of  glass.” — Christian  Re 
ister. 


In  the  Law 

The  Client:  How  much  will  your  opinion  l] 
worth  in  this  case? 

The  Lawyer:  I’m  too  modest  to  say.  But 
can  tell  you  what  I’m  going  to  charge  you  fc 
it.- — Cleveland  Leader. 


A  Most  Important  Crop 

“How  do  you  desire  to  be  uplifted?”  is  t 
question  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  the  commissioner  at  the  farmet 
door. 

“  Wal,”  replies  Farmer  Hayrick,  “ye  mig 
start  in  by  growing  a  better  class  of  city  boar 
er.” — Youth’s  Companion. 
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INITIATION  INTO  A  COLLEGE  FRATERNITY 

i'll  b.  a.  SISTER  2  u 


The  Modern  Beggar 

HAT  can  I  do  for  you,  sir?  ” 

The  president  of  the  college 
waved  his  visitor  into  a  chair.  That 
gentleman,  much  embarrassed,  sat  down 
and  smiled  weakly. 

“  I  want  to  interest  you  in  a  little  idea 
of  my  own,”  he  began. 

“  Come,  now,  to  business !  Confess 
that  you  came  in  here  to  donate  some 
money.” 

His  visitor  tried  to  laugh  it  off. 

“  How  did  you  suspect  that  I  was  a 
millionaire?”  he  asked. 

“Hal  Don’t  I  see  ’em  every  day — 
coming  around  here  bothering  the  life 


out  of  me  trying  to  get  us  to  accept  a 
donation.  No,  thank  you,  sir.  We 
have  all  the  money  we  want.” 

“  Couldn’t  I  get  you  to  take  over  a 
couple  of  million?  ” 

“Not  to-day.” 

“Well,  how  about  a  million?” 

“Nothing  doing.” 

“  I’ve  got  to  get  my  name  in  the 
papers  somehow.  I  can’t  sleep  nights 
unless  I  am  being  talked  about  and 
praised  for  my  munificence.” 

“That’s  none  of  my  affair.  You  can’t 
tell  me  any  hard  luck  story  like  that. 
Didn’t  you  see  the  sign,  ‘  No  Donations 
Received,’  as  you  came  in?” 

“  Wouldn’t  you  consider  a  couple  cf 
hundred  thousand?” 


“  Not  a  red  cent.  You  will  oblige  me 
by  making  yourself  scarce.” 

He  opened  the  door  and  showed  the 
millionaire  out.  As  for  that  individual, 
once  alone,  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
pulled  out  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  marked 
a  double  cross  over  the  door. 

“  The  next  millionaire  who  comes 
along  with  money  to  donate,”  he  sighed 
to  himself,  “  will  know  what  he  is  up 
against.” 
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1  I  *  HERE  are  new 
-*■  topics  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in 
the  world.  Alcohol 
and  woman 
suffrage 
keep  up 
very  well  as 
standard 
subjects  of  discourse,  but  the  novelties 
are  engaging  and  considerably  stimu¬ 
lative  to  reflection.  Taxation  is  one  of 
them ;  taxation,  Dreadnoughts,  the 
new  thought  in  Turkey,  the  Armenian 
massacres,  the  tariff,  the  aeroplane  in¬ 
dustry.  All  these  concerns  are  related 
to  the  ever-present  topic  of  economy. 

Taxation,  it  seems,  has  got  to  the 
point  in  Europe  where  war  is  being 
scrutinized  as  a  posable  economical 
alternative.  We  read  in  Harper’s 
Weekly  that  the  well-to-do  English¬ 
man  must  now  pay  “  eight  per  cent, 
taxes  on  his  income,  and  twenty-seven 
per  cent,  on  all  he  leaves  when  he  dies ; 
also  a  new  tax  on  all  his  land,  twenty 
per  cent,  on  all  increase  of  land  values, 
double  taxes  on  stock  exchange  trans¬ 
actions  and  goodness  knows  what  all.” 

And  on  the  Continent  it  is  as  bad  or 
worse.  Dreadnoughts  at  $12,000,000 
apiece  are  being  built  and  ordered  free¬ 
ly  by  all  the  nations,  but  especially  by 
England  and  Germany.  They  will  cer¬ 
tainly  insure  peace  if  enough  of  them 
are  built,  for  the  cost  of  them  com¬ 
bined  with  the  immense  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  of  armies  and  navies  will  not 


long  leave  anything  worth  fighting 
over. 

One  advantage  over  us  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  have  is  that  when  they  are  taxed 
they  know  it.  We  are  taxed,  too,  and 
heavily.  Our  National  Government 
spends  about  660  millions  a  year,  of 
which  383  millions  goes  for  the  army, 
the  navy  and  the  pension  list.  That 
means  an  average  payment  of  eighty 
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dollars  a  year  into  the  federal  treas¬ 
ury  by  every  person,  young  or  old,  in 
our  population,  besides  all  we  pay  for 
State,  county  and  city  taxes.  When 
we  pay  our  local  taxes  we  pay  in 
money  and  know  it,  but  our  federal 
taxes  are  paid  indirectly  as  duties  on 
imports  and  internal  revenue  charges, 
and  the  cost  of  them,  many  times  mul¬ 
tiplied,  falls  on  us  in  the  increased 
cost  of  what  we  buy.  WEen  we  pay 
one  dollar  to  the  Government  in  duties 
under  the  present  tariff  we  pay  ten 
dollars  or  so  (the  experts  say)  in  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  protected  interests.  It  makes 
a  big  tax,  but  we  don’t  know  that  we 
are  paying  it.  All  we  know  is  that 
prices  are  high,  and  that  our  money 
doesn’t  seem  to  go  as  far  as  it  should. 

The  economists  tell  us  we  would  get 
off  much  cheaper  if  we  paid  more  of 
our  federal  taxes  directly,  and  they 
advocate  an  income  tax,  because  if  we 
had  to  pay  that,  we  should  know  it, 
and  would  grumble  more  about  gov¬ 
ernmental  extravagance,  and  also 
because  an  income  tax  would  leave 
less  to  be  paid  by  duties  on  imports, 
and  so  encourage  tariff  reduction. 


'T’HESE,  of  course,  are  sad  thoughts 
1  and  oppressive  to  the  mind,  but 
until  a  great  many  of  us  think  about 
them,  other  folks  will  continue  to  get 
a  much  larger  share  of  our  money 
than  they  ought  to  have. 

One  would  think  that  taxation  at  the 
rate  .now  prevalent  in  England  would 
have  a  prompt  and  wonderful  effect 
in  bringing  on  that  millennial  state  we 
dream  of  when  affluence  shall  cease  to 
be  the  fashion.  Death  duties  at  27  per 
cent,  collected  on  fortunes  like  Mr. 
Carnegie’s  or  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  don’t 
make  much  difference,  even  though,  as 
sometimes  happens,  they  are  collected 
twice  at  short  intervals  from  the  same 
property.  Mr.  Carnegie  favors  such 
taxes,  and  wisely,  for  they  would  help 
him  in  distributing  a  huge  fortune  that 
he  doesn’t  know  what  to  do  with.  But 
how  English  landed  estates  stand  up 
under  them  we  can’t  imagine.  Such 
taxes  are  said  to  be  the  reason  of  the 
sale  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  Holbein 
out  of  the  National  Gallery  in  London. 
They  may  be  useful  in  breaking  up 


overgrown  land  holdings  in  England, 
and  distributing  the  land  among  small 
holders,  and  so  possibly  relieving 
somewhat  the  congestion  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  great  cities.  Men  dwindle 
and  deteriorate  in  great  cities  (at  least 
the  poorer  people  do)  and  men  are 
war  material,  and  military  and  naval 
strength  is  held  to  be  indispensable  to 
the  protection  of  British  commerce, 
and  commerce  is  indispensable  to 
wealth.  That  is,  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  the  well-being  of  the  poor  finally 
becomes  indispensable  to  the  well-be¬ 
ing  of  the  rich,  and  that  in  the  long 
run  is  the  truth.  So,  in  so  far  as  the 
looting  of  the  rich  by  taxation  in  Eng¬ 
land  improves  the  condition  and 
chances  of  the  poor,  the  rich  may  be 
said  to  get  back  something  indispen¬ 
sably  valuable  to  them  for  their  money. 


A.  ND  that  is  an  interesting  thought, 
•r_v  and  suggestive  of  the  value  of 
war  scares,  and  even  of  wars,  to  civil¬ 
ization.  But  our  kind  of  taxation  by 
tariff  is  lacking  in  this  back-acting 
merit.  It  skins  the  poor  worst  of  all, 
and  is  accused— with  justice,  we  think 

of  adding  to  the  superfluous  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  the  rich.  Bearing  hard 
on  agriculture,  it  tends  to  centralize 
population,  and,  though  that  is  by  no 
means  an  unmixed  evil,  it  easily  be¬ 
comes  a  great  evil  if  it  is  not  closely 
watched. 

And  then  we  come  to  cities,  and 
their  great  tribulations  in  this  country, 
and  the  great  need  of  protecting  their 
inhabitants  from  the  exploitation  of 
the  shrewd,  the  greedy  and  the  un¬ 
scrupulous.  We  are  doing  better  about 
our  cities — a  good  deal  better  as  we 
learn  more — but  most  of  our  civic  pop¬ 
ulations  are  still  disgustingly  robbed. 
That  English  tax  of  twenty  per  cent, 
on  increase  of  land  values  isn’t  at  all 
a  bad  idea. 

But  the  great  need-  of  the  world  is 
to  stop  .the  awful  waste  for  war  prep¬ 
arations.  In  spite  of  all  its  indirect 
benefits,  it  is  ridiculous.  The  nations 
cannot  possibly  afford  it.  We  can  bear 
to  see  it  "impoverish  the  rich,  because 
that  is  the  way  to  stop  it.  When  the 
poor  are  impoverished  they  suffer. 
When  the  rich  begin  to  feel  the  load 
they  howl,  and  something  is  done. 
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Anxious  Boatman :  now,  mary,  what¬ 
ever  HAPPENS,  don't  MOVE  YOUR  HEAD, 
OR  we'll  capsize  ! 

by  our  frenzied  financial  Caesars.  It 
knows  how  much  graft  there  was  in 
building  the  Appian  Way,  but  not  the 
first  thing  about  the  graft  in  removing 
the  snow  from  Broadway. 

In  short,  education  is  so  busy  with 
the  classics  of  the  dead  past  that  it  has 
no  time  for  the  classes  of  the  live  pres¬ 
ent.  Ellis  O.  Jones. 

Athletic  Education 

YALEVARD,  JR. :  Rah,  rah,  rah,  pa. 

Rah,  rah,  rah,  ma.  I’m  half-back 
on  the  ’Varsity  team  ! 

Yalevard,  Sr.:  Yes,  so  I  heard,  and 
all  the  way  back  with  your  studies. 


by  3  a.  m.,  unless  special  permission  to 
remain  out  has  been  granted.  Liquors, 
with  the  exception  of  champagne,  wines 
and  ales,  absolutely  forbidden.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  catalogue  in  four  volumes  sent  on 
request.  The  Rev.  H.  Oly  Smoke,  PDQ, 
Head  Master. 

Slushville-on-the-Hudson. 

N.  B. — A  boy  is  also  allowed  to  learn 
something  at  St.  Soakums,  if  he  wishes 
to  and  receives  special  permission  from 
the  faculty. 

College  Education 

EDLtCATION  is  the  art  of  remember¬ 
ing  what  the  dead  Greek  said  in 
Athens  and  forgetting  what  the  live 
Greek  is  doing  in  the  shoe-shining  em¬ 
poriums  of  our  large  cities,  of  glorifying 
the  graces,  of  ancient  Roman  literature 
and  glossing  the  grease  of  modern  Roman 
railroad  construction  crews. 

It  can  tell  the  exact  cause  of  the 
Crimean  War,  but  not  the  cause  of  the 
criminal  war,  much  less  the  remedy.  It 
can  tell  how  to  conjugate  irregular  verbs, 
but  not  how  to  correct  conjugal  irregu¬ 
larities.  It  knows  the  inmost  life  of  the 
cave-dwellers  of  prehistoric  times,  but 
very  little  of  the  life  of  the  cave-dwellers 
of  modern  tenements.  It  knows  all 
about  the  Gaul  that  Ctesar  described,  but 
pays  no  attention  to  the  gall  manifested 


“weren't  WE  LUCKY,  -  SILAS,  TO  GET 
OUR  VACATION  DURING  A  RAINY  SPELL?  " 


St.  Soakum’s 

A  SCHOOL  for  boys  and  young  men. 

Three  hundred  magnificent  build¬ 
ings.  No  boy  admitted  whose  father  is 
worth  less  than  ten  millions. 

Athletics  of  every  sort  (twenty  hours 
per  week  required)  under  the  direction 
of  J.  Biff.  Swattus.  Valet  and  chauffeur 
furnished  each  boy.  Garage  attached  to 
every  suite..  Plain  living,  no  luxuries. 
Strict  supervision:  No  boy  is  allowed  to 
smoke  more  than  ten  boxes  of  cigarettes 
a  day,  and  each  boy  must  be  in  his  room 


The  World:  want  a  job,  eh?  what’s  your  recommendation? 
Graduate:  my  a.b. 

“  sit  right  down,  and  i’ll  teach  you  the  rest  of  the  alphabet.” 


WHEN  love  flies  out  the  window 
to  hustle  for  a  job  poverty  never 
comes  near  the  door. 
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College  Youth : 


yap  is  A 


Miracles 

ELBERT  HUBBARD  defines  a  miracle 
as  something  that  has  never  been 
done  before. 

He  is  entirely  wrong.  It  is  something 
that  has  never  been  done  since. 
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How  We  Do  It 

Giuseppe  Androgna,  who  was 
said  to  be  a  member  of  a  Black 
Hand  gang,  was  sentenced  yes¬ 
terday  by  Judge  Swann,  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Sessions,  to  serve  not  less 
than  four  years  and  six  months, 
nor  more  than  five  years  in  State 
prison,  for  sending  threatening 
letters  to  Salvatore  Scarita,  a 
barber,  at  5  Rivington  street, 
demanding  $5,000.  Androgna 
was  once  arrested  on  a  kidnap- 
ping  charge. — Daily  Paper. 

YES,  Giuseppe  deserves  en¬ 
couragement. 

If  he  behaves  well  at  Sing 
Sing  he  will  get  out  in  three 
years,  when  he  can  renew  the 
Black  Hand  business.  If  we 
develop  another  Petrosino,  Giu¬ 
seppe  may  be  just  the  man  to 
kill  him. 

And  there  was  talk  at  one  time 
of  stamping  out  the  Black  Hand  ! 

The  Paucity  of  Adjectives 

YV7'  E  are  living  so  fast  that 
not  enough  adjectives 
'  * — ’(vt  yo-KH%  are  being  coined  to  keep 
up  with  us. 

FUNNY  looking  animal  The  small  boy,  when 
Mr.  Rockefeller  goes  by  is 
limited  to  “  Gee  !  ”  No  fit  term  can  ex¬ 
press  the  peculiar  feeling  of  awe  that 
fills  him. 

At  one  time  the  words  “  Honey,” 
Sweet,”  “  Precious,”  etc.,  expressed 
perfectly  the  feeling  of  a  lover.  But 
now  what  adjective,  or  set  of  them,  can 
express  the  feeling  of  a  young  man 
on  four  thousand  a  year,  who  wants  to 
marry  a  girl  whose  expenses  are  about 
fifteen  thousand,  and  who  is  so  sophis¬ 
ticated  that  to  compare  her  with  such  a 
common  product  as  sugar,  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  happens  to  be  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  is  crudeness  itself?  The  young 
man,  therefore,  falls  back  on  vague 
terms.  He  says  “  You’re  great,”  “  I’m 
crazy  about  you,”  etc. 


In 


literature,  matters  are  just  as  bad. 


if  not  worse.  Every  known  adjective 
has  been  worked  to  death,  and  for  even 
the  most  enthusiastic  advertisement 
writer  to  attempt  a  book  announcement 
is  impossible.  To  say  that  a  book  is 
“  compelling  ”  or  “  absorbing  ”  is  like 
sounding  a  death  knell. 

The  most  embarrassing  thing  about 
the  whole  matter  is  that  although  we 
have  no  new  adjectives,  we  have  new 
feelings,  and  nothing  to  describe  them 
with,  unless  we  do  it  in  a  roundabout 
way. 

How,  in  one  word,  could  we  describe 
an  E.  H.  Harriman?  To  say  that  he  is 


Little  Bo-Peep 
She  lost  some  sleep 
In  a  college  dor-mi-tory. 


For  little  Co-Ed 
Roomed  overhead — 

But  that’s  another  story. 


an  “astute  grafter  ”  would  not  cover  it. 
He  is  a  new  species. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  our  feelings. 
For  example,  when  some  morning  we 
wake  to  find  that  the  price  of  ice  is 
doubled,  what  single  adjective  can  we 
discover  that  shall  exactly  express  our 
meaning? 


THE  longest  line  in  the  dollar  mark 
is  crooked. 

Just  as  Well! 


PALMIST  (to  man  and  his  wife  pass¬ 
ing)  :  Have  your  future  told,  sir  ? 
The  Man  ( whispering ) :  I’ll  be  around 
later.  I  don’t  want  my  wife  to  know  it. 
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Young  Mother:  oh,  jack,  i  do  hope  he  won't  marry  some  horrid  girl 


Alma  Mater,  O 

THIS  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
all  the  dear  old  college  chums  are 
planning  to  get  back  to  the  campus  for 
the  BIGGEST  and  BEST  class  day  in 
history.  If  you  were  one  of  the  class 
of  ’99 — fourteen  hundred  men,  of  whom 
you  were  acquainted  with  about  twenty- 
live — you  will  receive  a  notice  of  a  DE¬ 
CENNIAL — a  blowout  compared  with 
which  Belshazzar’s  feast  was  a  quick 
lunch  in  the  banking  district. 

Out  through  the  country,  to  each  and 


to  all,  is  going  a  little  bulletin  which  is 
calculated  to  call  ’99  men  from  their 
more  or  less  honest  occupations,  .front 
the  bosoms  of  their  families,  where  ex¬ 
istent — to  come  back  to  the  venerable 
halls  that  still  contain  the  learning  ’99 
failed  to  absorb.  Very  likely  the  pam¬ 
phlet  leads  off  with  something  like  this : 


a  thousand 
men  or  more, 


f  Father  Eli 

We  are  j  Mother  Harvard 
coming  "j  Uncle  Pennsy 

(  ad  lib  J 

From  Atlantic’s  restless  ocean,  to  Pa¬ 
cific’s  quiet  shore. 


THE  WASHWOMEN’S  HAT 


We  are  coming  back  to  meet  you  and 
to  pound  upon  your  door. 

With  cheers  and  songs  and  feasting  we 
shall  greet  you  as  before. 

Doesn’t  tliat  thrill  your  blood?  Don’t 
you  experience  a  flareup  of  joy  at  the 
recollection  of  that  swarm  of  young  crit¬ 
ters,  of  whom  you  made  one,  who 
stumbled  through  English  A,  jollied 
through  Fine  Arts  I,  hollered  like  In¬ 
dians  when  “Bummer”  Brown  crossed 
the  line  with  the  pigskin,  and  thus  justi¬ 
fied  the  higher  education  ? 

As  proper  a  bunch  of  prigs  as  ever 
turned  up  trousers;  weren’t  you,  honest? 

And  now  you’re  going  back,  to  sing 
the  old  songs,  review  the  old  pastimes, 
and  receive  a  limp  handshake  and  a  fishy 
eye  from  the  Dean,  who  doesn’t  know 
you  from  Adam.  Scotty,  dear  old  Scot¬ 
ty,  for  whom  you  never  had  any  use, 
will  thump  you  on  the  back  and  ask 
you  if  you  recall  the  time  when  “they” 
put  machine  oil  on  your  best  clothes? 
“Bill”  Watson  (he- was  about  as  mean 
a  cuss  as  they  made  ’em)  will  nearly 
pump  your  arms  off  at  the  telling  of  mad 
pranks  you  never  had  together.  There 


The  Editor  laughs  when  he  gets  your  jokes, 
Though  your  wit  is  not  jocose; 

He  drops  your  art  in  the  basket, 

And  keeps  the  stamps  you  inclose. 
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"  SO  YOU'SE  DAT  BROWNSVILLE  MAN!  ” 


will  be  a  coterie  which  takes  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  be  disgracefully  intoxicated ; 
they  will  form  a  V,  charge  you  against 
a  tree-  and  smash  your  hat.  You  will 
be  expected  to  smile.  Sandwiches,  ice- 


Boston  Is  So  Elegant 

VY /  E  read  in  the  Boston  paper  that  the 
w  “Founder  of  Blue  Hill  Observa¬ 
tory  has  been  at  Monte  Carlo  attending 
the  meeting  of  the  International  Aero¬ 
nautical  Commission.” 

Dear,  dear,  how  very  Boston ! 
New  York  and  such  places  go  to 
Monte  Carlo  to  take  a  flyer.  Boston 
goes  “  to  attend  to  international  aero¬ 
nautics  !  ” 


“  GOOD-BY,  MISTER.  REMEMBER  ME  TO 
GOD." 

Meeker  swells  with  self-satisfied 
thankfulness  at  the  reflection  that 
he  is  the  humblest  man  in  town. 

So  many  and  such  devious  forms  has 
pride. 


cream,  pickles  and  beer ;  an  outing  to 
some  outlandish  resort ;  a  baseball 
game  which  ends  before  you  come  to 
bat;  a  rousing  cheer  for  Alma  Mater 
and  one  for  “  Johnnie  ”  Cook  (now 
a  member  of  the  curb)  ;  and  then 
you’re  off  for  home,  to  forgive  and 
forget.  In  October  the  treasurer  of  the 
class  will  dun  you  for  something  to 
make  up  “  the  shortage  on  the  Decen¬ 
nial.”  In  November  one  of  the  seedy 
members  of  the  class  will  come  and  bor¬ 
row  a  ten-spot.  In  December  you  may 
write  to  one  of  the  dear  old  chaps,  ask¬ 
ing  a  small  favor,  and  he  will  forget  to 
reply.  Then  you  will  lose  your  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  ’99, — until  1919. 

Freeman  Tilden. 

Standing  Type 

The  prediction  that  President  Roosevelt’s 
name  would  still  be  seen  in  the  newspaper 
headlines,  made  by  one  of  his  biographers, 
continues  to  find  substantial  support.- — Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript . 

NATURALLY ;  but  which  of  his  biog¬ 
raphers  made  the  headlines? 


THE  PEACH  BASKET  HAT 
“  BEEN  LICKING  THE  PAINT  OFF  THOSE 
PEACHES  ON  THE  ROOF!” 

“oh!  horrors!  that  must  have  been 
Paris  green  ! !  ” 


A  Matter  of  Phrasing 

“C*  QUAL  Justice  to  All”  is  the 
-*-J  motto  of  the  stained-glass  win¬ 
dow  which  is  to  be  put  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Temple  in  New  York,  “  in 
memory  of  the  administration  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.”  The  proposal 
to  make  it  “  Give  them  all  hell  ”  was  re¬ 
jected,  that  form  being  considered  too 
secular  for  a  sacred  edifice. 
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Deportmental  Ditties 

BY  HARRY  GRAHAM 


The  Choice  of  a  Profession 

FTER  leaving  school  or  college,  with  the 
scanty  stock  of  knowledge 

Which  a  popular  Academy  provides, 
You  can  take  a  hand  at  poker,  swell 
the  chorus  at  a  “smoker,” 
Kick  a  football,  and  do  other 
things  besides : 

And,  in  spite  of  contradiction,  you 
may  cherish  the  conviction — 
A  conviction  which  I  shortly  hope 
to  shatter — 

That  the  choice  of  a  profession,  if  effected  with  discretion, 

Is  a  simple  sort  of  matter. 


For  the  youthful  and  the  active  there  is  nothing  more  attract¬ 
ive 

Than  the  soldier’s  gay  and  glittering  attire  ; 

But  before  you  join  the  Service,  pray  be  certain  that  ypur 
nerve  is 

Fully  fitted  to  support  you  "under  fire.” 

And  don’t  let  your  comrades  find  you,  with  your  weapons  cast 
behind  you 

Drawing  courage  from  a  surreptitious  flagon, 

Having  sought  for  safety  quickest,  “  where  the  bullets  were  the 
thickest  ” 

In  the  ammunition  wagon  ! 


If  your  love  of  disputation  makes  you  fancy  the  vocation 
Of  those  gentlemen  who  practice  at  the  Bar, 

You  will  find,  at  the  beginning,  that  the  wages  take  some  win¬ 
ning, 

And  that  prizes  are  but  few  between  and  far. 

When  a  Brief  makes  no  appearance,  simple  dogged  perse¬ 
verance 

Is  the  quality  most  likely  to  ensnare  it, 

While  if  clients  are  persistent  in  remaining  cold  and  distant, 
You  must  simply  grin  and  bear  it! 


Should  you  dream  of  competition  with  the  surgeon  or  physician, 
Who  has  patients  ever  flocking  to  his  gates, 

Who  discovers  new  diseases  just  as  often  as  he  pleases, 

And  removes  a  friend’s  appendix  “while  he  waits,” 
Recollect  what  years  of  training  must  be  occupied  in  gaining 
The  adroitness  of  the  competent  trepanner, 

What  a  lifelong  education  underlies  the  reputation 
For  a  pleasant  “bedside  manner”! 


As  a  Parson  is  your  heart  set  on  admonishing  the  Smart  Set  ? 

Pulpit  eloquence  alas  !  is  poorly  paid  ; 

And  your  most  impassioned  sermon  will  descend  (like  dew 
of  Hermon) 

On  a  sleeping  congregation.  I’m  afraid. 

Since  the  income  of  a  pastor  is  not  that  of  Mr.  Astor; 

He  must  practice  the  most  parsimonious  habits. 

With  his  “quiver  full  of  arrows,”  that  are  numerous  as 
sparrows 

And  as  ravenous  as  rabbits. 


If  you  finally  would  seek  to  emulate  your  father, 

And  become,  like  him,  a  self-made  millionaire, 

There  are  difficulties  here,  too,  since  the  plutocr^.’s  career,  too, 
Is  an  intricate  and  troublesome  affair. 

For  you  have  to  wrench  their  money  (like  a  bee  extracting 
honey) 

From  such  persons  as  it  happens  to  belong  to. 

And  the  growth  of  public  feeling  against  any  form  of  stealing 
Is  both  prevalent  and  strong,  too. 

Then  a  simple  life  of  pleasure,  as  a  “  gentleman  of  leisure,” 

Is  the  proper  kind  for  ev’ryone  to  lead, 

With  a  dash  of  dissipation,  just  by  way  of  relaxation, 

And  a  “brainstorm”  to  account  for  each  misdeed. 

And  the  youth  of  one-and-twenty  who  has  luxuries  in  plenty 
And  whose  balance  at  the  bank  continues  healthy, 

Will  confirm  my  own  impression  that  the  pleasantest  profes- 
•  sion 

Is  professing  to  be  wealthy  ! 


SHORRY  OL  MAN  ;  MONEYSH  ALL  GONE  ;  BUT,  SHAY,  IF  Y 
KNOW  ANYTHING  ’BOUT  BURGLING  I  WISH  Ye’d  COME  AN’  GET 
ME  INTO  MY  HOUSH  ’THOUT  WAKIN’  m’  WIFE.” 


ME  i: 


( A  paper  of  the  near  future) 
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SADIE  SNOOPS  HERE 
She  Arrives  in  Town  With 


THE  DIARY  OF  A  NEG¬ 
LECTED  HUSBAND 


Her  Presidential  Boom 
Convention  Day  Set 


Miss  Sadie  Snoops,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  train  of  followers, 
and  who  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  being  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  candidate  on  the  National 
Bloomer’s  ticket,  arrived  in 
town  yesterday  and  put  up  at 
the  new  Martha  Washington. 

On  the  way  to  the  hotel  her 
car  passed  that  of  Clara  Gad- 
derly,  the  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent  on  the  National  Banters’ 
ticket.  The  two  candidates 
glared  at  each  other,  but  noth¬ 
ing  was  said.  At  the  hotel  Miss 
Snoops  remarked :  “  I'll  get 

even  with  that  hussy !”  And 
Miss  Gadderly  likewise  said 
“  Cat !” 


This  marks  the  opening  of 
the  campaign.  Flags  and  ban¬ 
ners  are  now  being  rushed  with 
the  words  “  Hussy !”  and 
“  Cat !”  worked  on  them. 

Speaking  of  her  prospects 
Miss  Snoops  said  to  our  re¬ 
porter  : 

“  If  I  am  nominated.  I  shall 
stand  firmly  on  the  platform  of 
our  grand  old  party. 

“  The  duty  on  rats  shall  at 
once  be  removed.  It  was  a 
great  mistake  ever  to  place  it 
there. 

“  I  believe  that  our  old  and 
veteran  husbands  should  be 
properly  pensioned.  Many  of 
them  have  fought  hard  in  a 
good  cause.  They  should  not 
be  abandoned  in  their  old  age 
merely  because  their  wives 
choose  to  take  up  young  men  of 
sweet  sixteen.  I  am  aware,  of 
course,  that  the  increase  in  the 
husbands’  pension  fund  has 
been  severely  criticized.  But 
only  by  the  old  maids’  party. 
And  I  predict  that  this  year 
their  vote  will  be  smaller  than 
ever. 

“  If  elected,  I  shall  bring  be¬ 
fore  Congress  the  question  of 
the  size  of  hats,  and  shall  rec¬ 
ommend  that  it  be  limited  to 
eight  feet  in  diameter. 

“  I  shall  institute  an  immedi¬ 
ate  inquiry  into  the  manicure 
trust. 

“  I  shall  make  immediate  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  importation 
of  a  large  number  of  foreign 
noblemen. 


“  Our  young  girls  must  be 
protected. 

“  Our  crochet  industry  will 
be  investigated,  with  a  view  to 
putting  it  on  a  sound  basis. 

“  Other  reforms  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later.” 

The  date  of  the  National 
Convention  has  been  postponed 
from  July  10th  to  the  15th,  as 
it  was  ascertained  that  the 
Bridge  Players’  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  would  have  their  con¬ 
vention  on  the  10th,  and  it  was 
feared  if  the  Bloomer’s  conven¬ 
tion  was  held  on  the  same  day 
the  attendance  would  be  so 
small  that  no  president  could 
be  nominated. 

Miss  Snoops  will  stump  the 
country  at  once. 

She  is  now  being  fitted  to 
some  lovely  stumping  gowns. 


(Fortieth  Installment) 

This  thrilling  and  pathetic 
story,  being  the  absolute  true 
record  of  a  husband’s  feelings 
when  daily  and  hourly  neglect¬ 
ed  by  his  wife,  has  been'  pro¬ 
nounced  by  an  eminent  author¬ 
ity  to  be  one  of  the  most  pa¬ 
thetic  bits  of  literature  in 
the  English  language.  Cabinet 
photos  of  the  victim  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

This  morning  I  got  up  out  of 
bed  and  searched  in  my  chif¬ 
fonier  for  a  pair  of  socks  with¬ 
out  holes  in  them.  I  thought 
for  an  instant  that  my  search 
would  be  rewarded.  I  could  not 
believe  that  she  would  be  so 
cruel  and  heartless  as  not  to 
mend  at  least  one  pair,  but 
alas !  my  search  was  not  re¬ 
warded.  Nevertheless,  I  smiled 
cheerfully  at  her,  as  she  came 
down  to  breakfast.  I  poured 
the  coffee  and  handed  the  cup 
to  her.  Tasting  it,  she  threw 
it  back  in  my  face.  Even  then, 
however,  I  ydid  not  complain. 
My  heart  was  too  full.  .  .  . 

She  picked  up  the  paper  and 
read  in  silence  for  some  time. 
Then,  without  a  word,  she  rose 
to  go.  ...  I  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  it — going,  without  one 
kind  word,  without  one  tender 
look — and  the  other  man,  whose 
picture  she  had  hung  in  her  of¬ 
fice — would  he  meet  her  some¬ 
where?  The  thought  was  too 
much.  For  days  she  had  not 
spoken.  For  days  I  had  stolen 
to  bed  without  even  a  glance  of 
pity.  Suddenly  I  rose,  stag¬ 
gered  forward,  caught  her  at 
the  door,  just  as  she  was  go¬ 
ing  out,  and  throwing  myself 

on  her  bosom  burst  into - 

( Continued  on  page  233,  be¬ 
low  Pearly  Smith’s  corset  cover 
Display.) 


Birdie  Cary  Off  for  Europe 

Miss  Birdie  Cary,  President 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  sailed  yesterday  for  Eu¬ 
rope.  Birdie  expects  to  be  gone 
six  weeks. 

“  I  look  for  tight  money  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  month,”  she  said. 
“  The  fact  is,  we  have  been  go¬ 
ing  through  a  period  of  reck¬ 
less  extravagance  and  must  in 
the  end  reap  the  harvest.  Why. 
it  is  getting  to  be  so  that  no 
voter  will  wear  a  hat  that  cost 
less  than  seventy-five  dollars ! 
Silk  petticoats  are  worn  by  the 
puddlers  in  our  forges.  Hard 
times  are  coming.” 

The  market  was  off  three 
points  on  this  announcement. 
Hooks  and  Eyes  common  was 
sold  by  the  professional  ele¬ 
ment.  Ruchings  preferred  was 
soft  at  noon,  but  hardened  up 
just  before  the  closing.  Mice 
Exterminator  was  traded  in  on 
the  curb,  and  dropped  off  two 
points  at  the  close.  Amal¬ 
gamated  Hair  was  kept  up  by  a 
pool.  Tlie  insiders  traded  in 
Kimonas  and  Am.  Garters. 


SHE  LURED  AND  LOVED 

First  Day  of  the  Pratt - 
Bounder  Case 


Prosecution  Said  to  Have 
Thrilling  and  Sensation¬ 
al  Testimony  Up 
Its  Sleeves 

Arthur  Twilling  Pratt,  the 
lovely  young  man  who  was 
lured  away  from  his  home  by 
Mrs.  Abagail  Bounder,  appeared 
in  court  yesterday  for  the  first 
time.  He  was  becomingly 
dressed  in  a  neat  sack  suit,  and 
wore  silk  hose.  He  has  soft, 
dreamy  eyes,  and  his  hair, 
which  had  been  allowed  to 
grow,  fell  in  rich  luxuriant 
clusters  down  to  his  shoulders. 

The  witnesses  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  have  not  all  been  se¬ 
cured,  but  the  last  one  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  subpoenaed  to-day. 
One  of  them  will  tell  how  she 
saw  Mrs.  Bounder  enter  the 
Pratt  home  and  pat  the  young 
man  on  the  head,  and  promise 
him  a  ride  in  her  car  through 
the  park. 

A  torn  suspender  will  be  one 
of  the  most  prominent  clues.  It 
was  found  by  a  mounted  police- 
girl  near  the  scene  of  the  trag¬ 
edy. 

Mrs.  Bounder  is  a  woman  of 
sixty  or  thereabouts.  She  looks 
like  the  editor  of  the  rival  pa¬ 
per  across  the  way. 

It  was  a  tragic  moment  when 
she  and  her  victim  were 
brought  face  to  face.  Young 
Pratt  blushed,  but  the  woman 
maintained  her  composure. 
There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
court  room. 

The  defense  is  now  working 
on  a  petticoat  clue  which  is 
said  to — — 

( Continued  on  84th  page  be- 
loio  our  Shirt  Waist  Column.) 


Marries  Her  Affinity 

Miss  Sybil  Rounder,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  business  on 
John  street,  and  seventy  years 
of  age,  announced  her  marriage 
to  her  office  boy,  a  promising 
youth  of  fourteen.  The  happy 
couple  are  on  their  way  to  Ni¬ 
agara. 


Alimony  Bill  Up  in  Albany 

Albany,  May  30. — Senator 
Dorothy  Wiggler  brought  up 
her  alimony  bill  to-dav.  It 
virtually  provides  that  all  hus¬ 
bands  securing  divorces  shall 
hereafter  be  limited  to  one- 
tenth  of  wife’s  income.  Bill 
was  reported  favorably  for 
hearing. 


Arbitration  Hoped  For 

Paris,  May  29. — The  Inter¬ 
national  Styles  Commission  had 
its  first  session  here  to-day. 
Delegates  from  all  over  the 
world  are  present.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  having  a  uniform  style 
hereafter  is  still  in  doubt.  The 
Hoop  Skirt  element  was  pre¬ 
dominant.  A  uniform  face  pow¬ 
der  is  not  unlikely. 


HUSBANDS  GO  OUT 


Amalgamated  Husbands’ 
Union  No.  2  Knocks 
Off  at  Noon  To-day 

Peaceful  Settlement 
Hoped  For 


-  out.  This  morning  early 

crowds  of  husbands  began  to 
collect  around  Union  and  Madi¬ 
son  squares,  and  the  special  re¬ 
serves  were  called  out  by  Mayor 
Maud  Robinson.  The  Peroxide 
state  militia  was  ordered  to 
•  themselves  in  readiness. 

The  demands  of  the  husbands 
are,  of  course,  out  of  all  reason, 
they  want  a  uniform  allowance 
law,  shorter  hours  and  a  dam¬ 
age  ordinance  passed  which  will 
enable  every  husband  whose  eye 
is  poked  out  by  a  feather,  or 
who  is  crushed  among  ladies  go¬ 
ing  to  business,  to  recover  dam¬ 
ages.  They  also  want  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  play  games  during 
business  hours,  and  have  public 
croquet  grounds,  where  they 
can  amuse  themselves,  and - 

(Continued  on  page  45,  right 
next  to  Sadie  Toner’s  millinery 
advertisement.) 


Jewels  Gone 

Abraham  Isaacstein,  leading 
man  for  the  Rachael-Moses  The¬ 
atrical  Company,  had  his  dia¬ 
monds  stolen  yesterday.  A 
golden  haired  woman  from 
Maine  was  seen  sneaking  about 
the  stage  entrance  just  before 
the  last  act. 


OUR  WANT  COLUMN 


WANTED — Ship  captains,  for  our 
new  line  of  steamers;  must  be 
large,  handsome  blondes,  not  un¬ 
der  five  feet  eight,  of  commanding 
presence;  no  encumbrances.  MUR¬ 
RAY  LINE. 


LADY  BRAKEMEN,  on  our  new 
railroad  branch,  between  St.  Louis 
and  Evanston;  must  furnish  their 
own  uniforms.  PA.  R.  R 


UJmc,  oiugie  iauies  prererred. 


THE  lady  manager  of  a  large 
and  growing  business  wishes  a 
young  man  stenographer;  must  be 
between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
aud  good  looking;  Universal  keyl 
board;  good  home  to  right  man; 
references,  X, 


YOUNG  girl  of  fourteen  as 
printer’s  devil. 


YOUNG  and  handsome  man  as 
chambermaid  and  waitress  in  a  re¬ 
fined  home;  will  be  expected  to 
wear  a  cap;  must  understand  how 
to  clean  silver  and  hook  up  mis- 
tress;  good  home. 


WANTED  —  Coachwoman;  must 
have  had  a  long  experience,  and 
find  herself;  also  stable  girl;  one 
with  short  hair  preferred, _ 

LADY  MACHINIST  required  in 
car  factory;  must  know  how  to  run 
a  gas  engine. 


GIRL  TINSMITHS  to  mend  roof 
of  skyscraper. 
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his  law  is  as  bad  as  that  of  other  con¬ 
temporary  dramatists  who  used  law  terms 
in  their  plays. 

The  irritable  intolerance  toward  his 
opponents  that  Mr.  Twain  displays  in 
this  argument  may  be  a  sign  of  his 
years.  Let  us  hope,  rather,  that  the 
whole  thing  is  intended  as  a  joke  on 
those  who  bother  with  the  unprofitable 
and  apparently  interminable  Shakespeare- 
Bacon  controversy.  Unfortunately,  it 
isn’t  a  very  good  joke,  and  certainly  isn’t 
worth  the  price  that  the  publishers  ask 
for  the  book  that  contains  it. 


Y  lamenting  that 
the  performers  in 
“The  Red  Moon” 
try  to  ape  white 
performers  of  mu¬ 
sical  comedy  in 
speech  and  in  the 
use  of  wigs  and 
the  make-up  box,  instead  of  remaining 
frankly  negro,  certain  critics  on  the 
daily  press  have  called  down  on  their 
heads  the  ire  of  the  New  York  Age,  a  newspaper  organ 
which  claims  to  represent  our  fellow-citizens  of  African  de¬ 
scent.  This  colored  advocate,  in  his  zeal  for  his  race,  shows 
something  of  the  over-aggressiveness  which  even  the  best 
white  friends  of  his  people  resent  when  it  becomes  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  public.  It  is  not  of  great  importance  artistically,  or  as 
a  race  question,  how  much  white  powder,  rouge  and  false 
hair  colored  performers  put  on  in  musical  comedy,  but  the 
white  critics  were  right  in  so  far  as  they  suggested  that  these 
ambitous  Afro-Americans  would  do  themselves  greater  credit 
if  they  tried  to  accomplish  something  original  and  distinctive 
of  their  race,  rather  than  imitate  a  not  very  lofty  kind  of 
Caucasian  achievement. 

Mr.  Bob  Cole,  who  wrote  the  book  and  lyrics  of  “  The 
Red  Moon,”  is  a  colored  comedian  of  ability,  and  is,  besides 
this,  an  educated  and  intelligent  man.  It  seems  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  quote  to  him  the  example  of  Mr.  Ned  Harrigan  as  a 
case  in  point. 

Mr.  Harrigan  got  his  fun  and  his  profit  out  of  the  Irish 
of  New  York  as  many  of  them  were  a  generation  ago.  But 
he  did  not  do  it  by  making  them  less  Irish  than  they  were. 
Nor  did  he  hurt  the  feelings  of  his  Irish  compatriots  in  show¬ 
ing  up  some  of  their  weaknesses  and  pretensions  with  good- 
natured  ridicule.  In  fact,  he  taught  them  lessons  by  which 
they  were  quick  enough  and  bright  enough  to  profit. 

There  are  many  phases  of  colored  life  in  New  York  which 
abound  in  possibilities  of  stage  art  and  stage  fun  and  yet  are 
distinctive  in  race  features.  The  colored  writer  who  resents 
that  criticism  of  “The  Red  Moon”  which  comments  on  its 
performers’  unsuccessful  efforts  to  look  like  white  actors 
should  find  greater  cause  of  resentment  in  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  his  race  waste  so  much  energy  in  that  direction. 

The  colored  Harrigan  can  not  only  find  good  stage  material 
in  negro  life  as  it  is  lived  in  New  York.  Indirectly  he  can 
also  help  his  people  by  showing  them  their  weaknesses  and  the 
ways  in  which  some  of  them  make  themselves  offensive.  In¬ 
cidentally  he  can  demonstrate  to  white  audiences  some  of  the 
disadvantages  and  injustices  visited  on  his  race  in  New  York. 
He  can  achieve  both  these  results  and  at  the  same  time  make 


Mark  Twain  Tilts  at  Shakespeare.  Our  Colored 
Brethren  on  the  Stage 

IN  a  recently  published  brochure, 
which  is  some  day  to  be 
part  of  his  autobiography,  Mark 
Twain  settles  it  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction  that  Shakespeare  did  not 
write  Shakespeare.  Although 
disclaiming  any  such  implication, 
he  asserts  pretty  positively  that 
Lord  Bacon  did.  The  humorist 
rests  his  conclusion  on  the  facts 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  a  good 
.deal  of  law  into  his  plays,  and 
that  it  is  good  law.  He  claims 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Shakespeare  had  any  opportunity 
of  knowing  anything  about  the 
law.  Therefore,  Shakespeare 
could  not  have  written  the  plays. 
Lord  Bacon  was  a  good  lawyer. 
Therefore,  Bacon  wrote  the  plays. 
The  trouble  with  Mark  Twain’s  reasoning  is  that  he  infers 
and  assumes  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  because  we  have  no 
positive  proof  that  Shakespeare  had  much  opportunity  to 
learn  about  law,  therefore  he  knew  no  law.  The  humorist 
also  forces  on  us  the  assumption  that  Shakespeare’s  law  is 
good  law,  while  legal  commentators  on  his  writing  tell  us  that 
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when  one  recalls  the  valiant  way  in  which 
the  Managers’  Association  set  out  to 
drive  the  speculators  out  of  business. 


HE  continuing  and  growing  success 
‘The  Climax,”  at  Daly’s,  is 
a  credit  to  the  discernment 
of  the  better  class  of  theatre¬ 
goers  in  New  York.  This 
charming  little  comedy,  with 
its  alternating  veins  of  smiles, 
tears  and  music,  has  had  no 
advertising  to  speak  of — cer¬ 
tainly  none  of  the  sensational 
and  meretricious  kind.  It 


his  work  quite  as  amusing  and  quite  as 
profitable  as  attempts  to  follow  examples 
of  Caucasian  effort  in  a  trivial  line  of 
accomplishment. 

||  ||  II  €1  II 

f  e  entertainment,  Messrs. 

Cole  and  Johnson’s 
“The  Red  Moon”  is  a 
little  more  ambitious  in 
the  line  of  musical  com¬ 
edy  than  most  of  its 
predecessors  with  col¬ 
ored  performers.  It  ven¬ 
tures  into  the  realm  of  Indian  imper¬ 
sonation,  which  has  never  been  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  done  on  the  stage,  even  under 
the  very  best  auspices.  In  this  phase 
the  piece  was  at  times  picturesque  and 
its  music  somewhat  Indianesque,  but  its 
final  appeal  was  in  its  negro  music,  its 
•negro  fun  and  the  comedy  work  of  Mr. 
Cole.  Of  all  these  there  was  not  quite 
enough. 

In  its  entirety  “The  Red  Moon”  is 
■quite  as  amusing  and  musical  as  many 
musical  comedies  that  have  gained  suc¬ 
cess  with  white  authors  and  performers. 
And  the  very  best  thing  in  “  The  Red 
Moon  ”  is  Mr.  Bob  Cole's  negro  comedy. 


THERE’S  no  startling  news  from  the 
seat  of  war  in  the  Shubert-Klaw- 
and-Erlanger  conflict.  Messrs.  Klaw  and 
Erlanger’s  withdrawal  of  certain  law¬ 
suits  they  were  waging  against  Mr.  David 
Belasco  indicates  that  Mr.  Belasco  has 
brought  his  old  enemies  to  terms. 
Friends  of  Mr.  Belasco,  who  have  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  sincerity  of  his  warfare 
against  the  Theatrical  Trust,  are  wonder¬ 
ing  on  what  terms  he  could  honorably 
make  peace  with  that  organization.  By 
the  acquisition  of  the  Liebler  and  Com¬ 
pany  attractions  the  Shuberts  seem  to 
be  in  a  stronger  position  that  they  ever 
■were.  At  all  events  there’s  healthy  com¬ 


petition  in  the  theatrical  business  which 
is  good  for  art  and  artists. 


ERSONALLY  Mr.  William 
Collier  scores  in  the  re¬ 
vival  of  his  earlier  farce, 
“The  Man  from  Mexico.” 
it’s  farce  of  the  crudest 
kind  and  sadly  needs  re-writing. 
No  one  expects  a  farce  to  be 
credible,  but  even  in  farce  there  should 
at  least  be  continuity,  and  some  of  the 
breaks  in  the  story  and  action  of  this 
one  sadly  offend  the  intelligence  of  even 
the  most  light-minded  laugher.  The 
idea  is  such  a  capital  one  for  mirth- 
provoking  purposes  that  it  seems  a  wan¬ 
ton  waste  of  good  material,  material  which 
is  rather  scarce  these  days,  not  to  handle 
it  more  carefully  and  artistically  from 
the  play-writing  point  of  view.  The 
play  was  put  in  at  the  Garrick  as  a  stop¬ 
gap  after  the  failure  of  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch’s 
“A  Happy  Marriage,”  and  at  the  first 
performance  the  company,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  star  and  Helena  Collier 
Garrick,  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  a 
lack  of  sufficient  rehearsal. 

“The  Man  from  Mexico”  dates  back 
to  a  time  before  Mr.  Collier  had  gained 
his  present  following,  but  it  is  so  funny 
in  itself  and  fits  Mr.  Collier’s  fun-making 
abilities  so  thoroughly  that  it  deserves 
to  be  polished  up  and  retained  in  his 
repertory  as  a  permanent  asset. 


HH  ks-  M 

AFTER  all  the  rumpus  we  have  heard 
this  season  about  ticket-speculators 
the  only  action  taken  has  been  the  passage 
of  a  bill  in  the  legislature  which  was  fa¬ 
thered  and  favored  by  the  speculators 
themselves.  No  one  cares  much  about 
ticket-speculating  in  the  summer,  so  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  particular  measure  may  be 
postponed  until  Governor  Hughes’s  sig¬ 
nature  has  made  it  law  and  it  comes  into 
practical  operation.  But  it  is  to  laugh 


shows  again  that  there  still  exists  a  public 
which  knows  how  to  appreciate  a  really 
artistic  accomplishment.  Metcalfe. 


Academy  of  Music — Mr.  Robert  Mantell, 
in  classical  repertory. 

Astor — “  The  Man  from  Home.”  Comedy 
teaching  Europe  what  Indiana  chivalry 
means. 

Belasco — “  Going  Some.”  Mr.  Paul  Arm¬ 
strong  and  Mr.  Rex  Beach  having  fun  with 
college  athletics  on  an  Arizona  ranch. 

Bijou — “  A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi.” 
Numerous  laughs  skillfully  extracted  from 
political  life  in  Washington,  by  Messrs.  Wise 
and  Faisbanks. 

Broadway — “  The  Midnight  Sons.”  Notice 
later. 

Casino — “Havana.”  London  musical  com¬ 
edy.  The  “  Hello,  People,”  octette  and  Mr. 
James  T.  Powers  the  leading  features. 

Criterion — “  The  Fair  Co-Ed,”  with  Elsie 
Janis  as  the  star. 

Daly's — “  The  Climax.”  Charming  pathet¬ 
ic  comedy  delightfully  staged  and  acted. 

Empire — Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie’s  “  What  Every 
Woman  Knows.”  Witty  and  satirical  com¬ 
edy  well  acted  by  Maude  Adams  and  good 
cast. 

Garrick — Mr.  William  Collier  in  “The 
Man  from  Mexico.”  See  opposite. 

Hackett  —  “A  Woman’s  Way.”  Mr. 
Thompson  Buchanan’s  clever,  up-to-date  com¬ 
edy  well  interpreted  by  company  headed  by 
Grace  George  and  Mr.  Frank  Worthing. 

Herald  Square  —  “The  Beauty  Spot.” 
Comic  opera  with  Mr.  Jefferson  De  Angelis 
and  Marguerite  Clark  heading  the  cast. 
Amusing. 

Hippodrome — Spectacle,  ballet  and  circus. 
All  on  large  scale  and  impressive. 

Hudson  —  “The  Third  Degree.”  Mr. 
Klein's  interesting  drama  based  on  New 
York  police  methods. 

Lyric — “The  Great  John  Ganton.”  Mr. 
George  Fawcett’s  admirable  impersonation  in 
an  interesting  play. 

Majestic — Messrs.  Cole  and  Johnson  in 
“  The  Red  Moon.”  See  opposite. 

Savoy — Olga  Nethersole  in  “  The  Writing 
on  the  Wall.”  Drama  directed  against  tene¬ 
ment  house  abuses,  with  Olga  Nethersole  as 
the  star.  Uninteresting. 

Wallack's — Henrietta  Crosman  in  “  Sham.” 
Well  done  comedy  showing  up  some  New 
York  society  pretenses. 

NOT  FOR  THE  YOUNG  PERSON 

Maxine  Elliott’s  Theatre — “The  Blue 
Mouse.”  Funny  but  highly  spiced  farce 
adapted  from  the  German  by  Mr.  Fitch. 

Stuyvesant — “  The  Easiest  Way.”  Some 
of  the  vicious  side  of  New  York  made  into 
verv  clever  stage  entertainment. 

Weber’s — “  The  Girl  from  Rector’s.”  A 
flashy  and  stupid  appeal  to  those  who  are 
looking  for  naughtiness. 


BUT  THE  VIEW  )S| 

SOME  OF  THE  WOMEN’S  COLLEGES  ARE  SAID  T(| 


fH  SOMETHING 


THEIR  PROFESSORS  VERY  MEAGRE  SALARIES 
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THERE  is  said  to  be  a  noticeable  and 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  forsake  the  reading  of 
books  in  favor  of  the  reading  of  maga¬ 
zines.  It  is  even  rumored  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  (of  books)  are  concerned  about 
the  matter.  And  it  would  seem  that  they 
are  industriously  trying  to  stem  the  tide 
of  popular  inclination  by  damming  its 
channel  with — more  books.  This  ap¬ 
pears  (to  one  who  knows  nothing  what¬ 
ever  about  it)  to  be  a  mistaken  policy. 
There  is  a  coincident  tendency  on  the 
part  of  a  busy  public  to  forsake  the  form¬ 
al  restaurant,  at  certain  hours,  for  the 
stand-up  lunch  counter.  Some  poor 
devils,  we  understand,  even  live  alto¬ 
gether  at  these  refectories.  But  multi¬ 
plying  editions  of  The  Yellow  Horsefly 
and  Why  Love  Revoked,  at  six  shillings 
per  copy,  would  seem  to  be  as  futile  an 
expedient  in  the  one  case  as  charging 
twenty-five  cents  for  a  charlotte  russe 
in  the  other.  Solid  viands,  dainty  dishes, 
and  a  good  chef ;  these,  mine  hosts, 
whether  your  houses  of  entertainment 
be  gastronomic  or  literary,  are  unshake- 
able  holds  on  a  hungry  world. 

ONE  of  the  dishes  not  to  be  had  at 
the  stand-up  counters  is  Tono 
Bungay,  and  its  creator,  H.  G.  Wells, 
has  more  than  earned  the  chef’s  blue 
ribbon  by  it.  It  is,  in  its  way,  a  curious 
novel ;  almost,  in  the  popular  sense,  de¬ 
void  of  plot ;  disregarding  or  boldly  con¬ 
travening  many  of  the  accepted  laws  of 
fictional  composition ;  and  cast  in  that 


UNEXPECTED 

A  rash  Salamander  named  Meyer, 
On  top  of  a  dinner  of  fire, 

Tried  to  eat  some  ice-cream, 

And  was  turned  into  steam 
E’er  the  waiter  had  time  to  retire! 


most  difficult  and  treacherous  mold,  the 
form  of  an  autobiographical  record.  But 
it  deals  in  a  big  and  simple  fashion  with 
the  things  that  modern  fiction  is  accused 
of  being  unable  to  deal  with — the  big 
simplicities  and  fundaments  of  life.  The 
writer’s  attitude  is  neither  that  of  the 
cynic,  nor  of  the  microscopist,  nor  of  the 
man  making  copy  of  his  own  emotions ; 
but  of  one  looking,  with  a  candor  rooted 
in  ripened  knowledge  and  self-respecting 
understanding,  into  the  deeps  of  his  own 
heart.  It  is  a  truly  big  performance. 

ONE  misses,  in  Mr.  James  Huneker’s 
recent  volume,  Egoists,  a  Book  of 
Supermen,  something  of  that  rhapsodic 
quality  that  is  wont  to  mark  his  essays 
upon  matters  musical,  literary  and  pic¬ 
torial  ;  essays  produced  under  the  ex¬ 
hilarating  influence  of  esthetics  and  con¬ 
stituting,  as  it  were,  the  confessions  of 
an  art  eater.  The  present  volume  con¬ 
tains  several  papers  that  break  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  these  confessions ;  papers 
where  a  wide  familiarity  with  foreign 
contemporary  authorities  take  the  place 
of  a  less  temperate,  but  more  emotionally 
personal,  inspiration.  Perhaps  the  sub¬ 


jects  of  some  of  these  able  papers 
cheered  the  author  without  exhilarating 
him.  Certainly  they  suggest  the  green 
eye-shade  of  the  student  rather  than  the 
leafy  chaplet  of  the  artistic  bacchante. 

ONE  of  the  egoists  not  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Huneker  speaks  for  himself 
in  Hall  Caine’s  reminiscent  volume,  My 
Story.  This  work  of  Mr.  Caine’s  is  un¬ 
officially  divided  into  a  small  but  delight¬ 
ful  part,  treating  of  the  author’s  youth¬ 
ful  recollections  of  obscure  persons  and 
past  conditions  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
into  a  much  larger  and  less  ingenuous 
part,  devoted  to  reminiscences  of  Ro- 
setti  and  other  celebrities  among  the 
writer’s  later  friends.  Mr.  Caine  has  a 
way  of  calling  attention  to  his  own 
blushes  every  time  that  he  appears  in  his 
own  pages  that  keeps  us  most  uncom¬ 
fortably  conscious  of  his  self-conscious¬ 
ness.  /.  B.  Kerfoot. 

Tono  Bungay,  by  H.  G.  Wells.  (Duffield 
&  Company.  $1.50.) 

Egoists,  a  Book  of  Supermen,  by  James 
Huneker.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.50.) 

My  Story,  by  Hall  Caine.  (D.  Appleton 
&  Company.  $2.00.) 
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EDUCATION  ? 


We  Answer  a  Letter 

TO  “  Julianna  Rives  ’ ’  (mythical  per¬ 
sonage  who  has  written  to  us,  dis¬ 
paraging  some  reflections  on  woman  suf¬ 
frage  put  forth  by  Life  on  March  nth) 
greeting : 

Madam:  You  say  Life  is  “opposed  to 
woman’s  suffrage.”  Say  rather  that  as 
yet  it  is  unconvinced  of  its  expediency. 

You  scoff  at  Mr.  Root’s  “reasons” 
against  woman  suffrage.  They  are  his, 
not  ours ;  we  scoffed  at  some  of  them 
ourself. 

You  quote  John  Stuart  Mill’s  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  distinguished  competence  of 
women  for  government,  as  disclosed  by 
divers  queens,  empresses  and  regents. 
What  need  to  quote  Mill  ?  Don’t  we 
all  know  that  two-thirds  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  is  done  by  women  as  it  is?  For  one 
thing,  they  govern  the  household, — an 
enormous  realm,  the  direction  of  which 
is  of  unmeasurable  importance.  The 
great  queens — Victoria,  Elizabeth,  Sem- 
eramis,  Tsi  Ann — governed  by  use  of 
men.  Cecil,  Burleigh,  Drake,  Marlbor¬ 
ough,  Disreali,  Gladstone — by  use  of 
such  men  have  Queens  ruled  greatly. 
By  use  of  men  women  have  always  ruled 
and  always  will. 

As  an  argument  in  favor  of  votes  for 
women  you  quote  “  an  officially  printed 
list  of  the  ‘  age  of  consent  ’  throughout 


the  United  States.  In  Delaware  7  years, 
in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
10  years,  and  so  on.”  You  also  quote 
the  assertion  of  a  suffragist  that  there  are 
in  this  country  250,000  fallen  women, 
and  that  they  live  but  five  years.  There 
may  be  that  many  prostitutes ;  we  don’t 
know ;  but  surely  the  five-year  limit  of 
life  applies  to  no  more  than  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  them.  Do  you  think  that  if 
women  voted,  the  number  of  these  pa¬ 
thetic  creatures  would  be  lessened  ? 
Why?  Would  legislation  compass  that? 
Would  women  make  better  laws  about 
it  than  men  do?  Would  they  get  them 
enforced  better.  Whatever  laws  they 
got  made,  the  enforcement  of  them 
would  fall  chiefly  on  men. 

The  legal  “  age  of  consent”  in  the 
Southern  States  is  related,  of  course,  to 
the  fact  that  negro  children  mature  very 
much  earlier  than  white  children.  If 
you  raised  the  age  of  consent  by  law  to 
18  all  over  the  Union,  do  you  think  it 
would  help  the  morals  of  the  negroes  ? 
Have  you  computed  at  all  how  many  of 
them  in  that  case  would  become  guilty 
of  felony,  and  whether  they  would  really 
be  better  off  in  chain  gangs  and  jails 
than  in  school  or  at  work? 

You  go  on,  ma’am,  to  quote  some 
child  labor  statistics.  Whether  they  are 
'  ight  or  wrong,  we  don’t  know.  Whether 


child  labor  would  be  better  regulated  if 
women  voted,  we  don’t  know.  We  hope 
it  is  going  to  be  better  regulated  any 
how ;  and  we  hesitate  to  believe  the 
statement  you  quote  that  “  it  is  growing 
steadily.”  It  may  be  worse  this  year 
than  last,  but  that  may  be  a  fluctuation, 
rather  than  a  sign  of  steady  growth. 
But  don’t  tie  up  the  child  labor  problem 
( Continued  on  page  710.) 


“  PUT  ME  OFF  AT  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET, 
CONDUCTOR.” 


“  l’D  MUCH  RATHER  YOU  GET  QUIETLY 
OFF  YOURSELF.” 


The  Question  of  the  Day 

My  soul  is  worn  with  a  futile  fret, 

My  heart  is  bowed  with  a  carking  care; 

I  try  to  rise  above  it — yet 

Of  some  things  one  can’t  be  unaware  ! 
Incessant  trials  my  heart-strings  tear — 
Continued  failure  my  spirit  grieves  ; 

And  I  ask  myself  in  a  wild  despair, 

What  shall  I  do  with  my  last  year’s  sleeves? 

Instead  of  a  long,  straight,  tight,  tucket  net, 

I  see  a  hopeless  balloon  affair ; 

Here  a  medallion,  and  there  a  rosette, 

Ending  in  frills  of  a  hideous  flare, 

Leaving  my  forearm  shamelessly  bare ; — 
With  mortification  my  bosom  heaves. 

As  the  other  women  covertly  stare. 

What  shall  I  do  with  my  last  year’s  sleeves  ? 

I  buy  each  pattern  that  I  can  get. 

(Oh,  those  perforations — round  and  square  !) 
Those  notches  I  vainly  try  to  set ! 

That  fulness  that  won’t  go  anywhere! 
Ready-made  sleeves  are  a  trap  and  a  snare. 
A  lace  lower  half  no  one  deceives. 

(And  the  real  ones  cost  $12.98  a  pair!) 
What  shall  I  do  with  my  last  year’s  sleeves? 
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l’envoi 

Poet,  you  sing  to  a  lightsome  air 

Of  last  year’s  roses  or  snow  or  leaves; 

But  I  gnash  my  teeth,  and  I  tear  my  hair ! 
What  shall  I  do  with  my  last  year’s  sleeves ? 
— Carolyn  Wells,  in  Harper’s  Magazine. 


“  NOT  A  WORM  UNTIL  YOU  EAT  EVERY  BIT  OF 
THAT  BIRD-SEED,  WILLIE  !  ” 


A  Twenty-first  Century  Wooing 

The  grave,  young  medical  man  entered  the 
front  parlor  with  sober  mien.  Unfastening  his 
small  black  satchel,  he  produced  a  little  purple 
vial,  and  taking  therefrom  a  tiny  bug  he  slipped 
it  into  a  hypodermic  syringe  and  advanced  to¬ 
ward  the  shrinking  girl. 

“No,  no!”  cried  the  pretty  Penelope.  “It 
cannot  be.  I  could  never  love  you  in  the  world.” 

‘  You  just  wait  until  Mr.  Coccusamoritis  gets 
busy  in  your  delicate  blue  veins,”  said  the  young 
doctor,  injecting  the  Love  Germ. 

Their  devotion  is  now  almost  proverbial. _ 

Brooklyn  Life. 


Long,  Long  Thoughts 

The  following  golf  story  has  been  associa 
with  the  name  of  Oscar  Asche.  He  begai 
round  rather  badly,  but  at  length  got  in  a  re; 
clean  shot.  Turning  to  his  caddy,  a  dour  Sco 
youth,  he  said:  “Now,  then,  I’m  not  the  wt 
player  you’ve  carried  for,  am  I  ?  ”  There  1 
no  reply.  Later  on,  a  long  putt  was  success!) 
holed,  and  Mr.  Asche  cried  again :  “  What 
I  tell  you  ?  I’m  not  the  worst  player  you’ve  a 
ried  for,  am  I  ?  ”  There  was  a  long  pail 
Then  the  caddie  replied:  “Man,  I’m  j 
thinkin’ !  ” — M.  A.  P. 

He  Liked  His  Straight 

“  Intemperance,”  said  Horace  Bixey,  the  d 
est  Mississippi  pilot,  “is  what  kills  most  of] 
off.  Once  we  fished  out  a  passenger  who  H 
been  soaking  in  the  river  for  half  an  ha 
When  the  whisky  was  brought,  the  victim’s  I 
moved  slightly,  and  I  stooped  to  get  his  last  wot) 

“  ‘  Roll  me  on  a  bar’l  fust  and  get  some 
this  water  out,’  he  said  faintly.  *  It’ll  wealf 
the  licker.’  ” — Success. 

A  Literary  Evening 

As  Jones  wended  his  uncertain  way  homewj 
he  pondered  ways  of  concealing  his  conditj 
from  his  wife.  “  I’ll  go  home  and  read,”  he  ] 
cided.  “  Whoever  heard  of  a  drunken  man  rei 
ing  a  book  ?  ” 

Later  Mrs.  Jones  heard  a  noise  in  the  libraj 
“  What  in  the  world  are,  you  doing  in  there! 
she  asked. 

“Reading,  my  dear,”  Jones  replied  cheerfuj 

“  You  old  idiot !  ”  she  said  scornfully,  as  a 
looked  in  at  the  library  door,  “  shut  up  tl 
valise  and  come  to  bed.” — Success. 
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A  Bottled  Delight 

The  convenience  of  simply  Having  to  pour 
Club  Cocktails  over  ice,  makes  them  the 
ideal  drink  to  serve  at  home  or  on  an  outing. 
No  need  of  collecting  several  bottles  of  in¬ 
gredients —  no  fuss  over  mixing.  Club 
COCKTAILS  are  mixed  to  measure — the  best 
cocktail  possible  —  always  ready  for  use. 

Martini  ( gin  base)  Manhattan  (whiskey  base )  are 
always  popular.  Get  a  bottle  from  your  dealer. 


G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO. 

New  York 


HAVE  YOU  EVER 
SEEN  TOPS 

so  shabby  as  to  spoil  the 
appearance  of  the  cars 
they  were  on  ?  Have  you 
noticed  that  they  were  in¬ 
variably  covered  with  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  “Cloth  on 
both  sides"  variety?  They 
can't  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  no  cloth  is 
absolutely  fast  to  sunlight 

.genuine 


There's 

Only 

One 


Aixto 
Top 
Material 


LEATHER 

is  easily  cleaned,  its  sur¬ 
face  can't  fade,  and  it  has 
two  layers  of  waterproof¬ 
ing  gum.  When  order¬ 
ing  your  top  don't  be 
fooled  by  the  misleading 
appearance  (when  new) 
of  inferior  goods  offered  by 
dealers  to  increase  their 
profits  at  your  expense. 

Send  postal  for  samples  and 
booklet  on  tops 

THE  PANTASOTE  CO. 

1531  Bowling:  Green  Bldg. 

N.  Y. 
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THE  LATE  PETER  F.  COLLIER 

Founder  and  head  of  Collier’s  Weekly  and  the  great  publishing  house 
which  bears  his  name  was  a  firm  believer  in  Life  Insurance. 

His  Confidence  in 

The  Prudential 

was  shown  by  his  voluntary  and  unsolicited  selection  of  this  Company. 

The  following  letter  from  his  son  and  executor,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Collier,  shows  the  wisdom  of  his  choice: 

Office  of  Collier’s  Weekly, 

New  York,  May  4,  1909. 

Hon.  John  F.  Dryden,  President, 

The  Prudential  Ins  Co.  of  America, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

Permit  me  to  thank  you,  and  through  you  The  Pru¬ 
dential  Insurance  Company  of  America,  for  the  very 
prompt  receipt  of  checks  for  $50,000  in  full  cash  set¬ 
tlement  of  claim  on  the  life  of  my  father,  Peter 
Fenelon  Collier,  who  demonstrated  his  belief  in  Life 
Insurance  in  The  Prudential  by  carrying  policies  in 
your  Company  for  several  years. 

Proofs  were  completed  and  checks  delivered  the 
same  day  and  your  Company  did  everything  possible  to 
effect  a  quick  payment  of  claim. 

Assuring  you  of  my  appreciation, 

I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 


Total  Payments  to  Policyholders  Since  Organization,  Plus 
Amount  Held  at  Interest  to  Their  Credit,  Over  313 
Million  Dollars  ! 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Write  for  inf ormation  of  New  Lorn  Cost  Policy.  Dept.  55  Home  Office,  Newark, N.  J. 


The  Prudential  pays  claims,  small  or  large,  immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs  of  death. 
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The  Professor:  he  attacked  me  first,  but  when  my  wife  came  up  and  accosted  him  he  desisted,  vaulted  over 

THE  FENCE  AND  HASTENED  AWAY.  I  CAN'T  IMAGINE  WHAT  FRIGHTENED  HIM. 


Ill 


‘  While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope. 
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IT  OW  long  is  it  going  to 
be  before  the  moral 
uplift  begins  to  have  a  real 
effect  upon  the  tariff 
and  the  tariff  fixers? 
Recall  how  it  was  with 
the  big  life  insurance 
They  went  on  for  years 
under  management  which,  though  in 
the  main  capable,  permitted  abuses  and 
irregularities  which  people  had  got  so 
used  to  that  they  no  longer  seemed 
wrong.  Suddenly  in  the  course  of  a 
year  the  standard  of  deportment  shot 
up,  and  what  had  been  right  by  estab¬ 
lished  usage  became  wrong.  So  it  was 
with  rebates  when  the  law  against 
them  began  to  be  enforced.  So  it  was 
in  the  Sugar  Trust  case,  where  cheat¬ 
ing  in  weights  which  had  been  going 
on  for  years  was  suddenly  demonstrat¬ 
ed  to  be  reprehensible. 

What  have  the  tariff  fixers  been  do¬ 
ing  every  time  the  tariff  has  been  tin¬ 
kered  for  the  last  half  century  and 
longer?  Their  habits  and  methods  are 
perfectly  well  known  and  understood. 
When  the  whistle  blows  for  revision 
the  protected  interests  pour  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  into  Washington,  and  the 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  repre¬ 
sent  them  are  called  upon  to  do  what 
they  can,  each  for  his  constituents. 
The  glass  man,  the  glove  man,  the 
wool  man,  the  coal  man,  the  silk  man, 
the  drug  man,  the  oil  man,  the  steel 
man,  the  lumber  man  and  all  the  others 
say,  each  of  them,  “  If  you  expect  the 
election  in  our  district  to  be  fixed 
right  for  you,  get  along  now  and  fix 
the  tariff  right  for  me.”  Collectively 
they  say  to  the  Republican  party, 

“  Take  care  of  us !  Take  good  care  of 
us,  and  we’ll  settle  with  you  later.” 

And  what  does  the  glass  man  really 
want  when  he  wants  the  tariff  fixed 
right  for  him?  Such  a  simple  thing! 
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He  wants  power  to  tax  the  people  of 
the  country  for  his  benefit.  That’s  all 
he  asks.  “  Let  me  tax  them  a  cent  or 
two  a  pane  (or  a  pound)  for  glass,” 
he  says.  “  They’ll  never  miss  it,  and 
without  it  I  can’t  get  a  proper  profit 
out  of  my  business.”  And  so  with  all 
the  others. 


■"THAT  is  what  the  protective  tariff 
1  means;  as  it  is  practiced.  It 
means  that  to  men  in  certain  lines  of 
business  the  privilege  Shall  be  given  to 
tax  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  their  own  benefit.  The  theory 
is  that  this  privilege  shall  be  lent  for 
a  time  to  the  weak  in  order  that  they 
may  get  established  and  until  they  are 
strong  enough  to  meet  foreign  compe¬ 
tition.  The  theory  is  defensible  as  a 
theory.  But  the  practice  is  that  the 
strong  get  the  privilege  by  dint,  not  of 
their  need,  but  of  their  strength.  Prac¬ 
tice  has  made  a  farce  of  the  theory  of 
protection,  and  has  made  of  every  re¬ 
vision  a  tremendous  scramble  of  the 
strong  for  a  share  in  the  privilege  of 
taxing  their  neighbors.  It  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  testimony  of  dispassionate  ob¬ 
servers  that  revision  as  it  goes  on  now, 
and  has  been  going  on  for  months,  in 
the  committee  rooms  of  Congress,  is  a 
sordid  and  corrupt  scramble  for  fa¬ 
vors,  just  as  every  other  revision  has 
been  for  sixty  years  past,  and  as  every 
revision  must  be  that  is  threshed  out  in 
Congress.  The  best  man  in  the  scram¬ 
ble  is  the  man  who  can  get  the  most 
for  his  district,  his  client,  himself  or 
whoever  he  is  working  for,  without  re¬ 
gard  for  the  people  at  whose  cost  he 
gets  it. 


’"THAT  is  where  the  immorality  of 
-*■  these  proceedings  comes  in,  and 
where  the  moral  uplift  ought,  in  due 
time,  to  get  in  its  work.  For  this  scram¬ 
ble  of  the  strong  for  a  chance  to  tax  us 
for  their  own  benefit  is  not  right,  and 


in  its  details  it  is  apt  to  be  exceedingly 
dishonest.  A  great  cloud  of  lies,  mis¬ 
representation  and  false  testimony  be¬ 
fogs  the  whole  subject.'  The  men  who 
want  to  tax  the  consumer  are  ably  rep¬ 
resented  and  are  heard  at  length,  but 
the  consumer  is  seldom  represented 
except  by  the  importers  (sometimes) 
and  by  his  representatives  in  Congress, 
and  as  between  a  consumer  who  is 
keeping  still  and  a  tariff  fixer  who  is 
yelling  for  more  privilege,  the  man 
who  is  yelling  is  the  one  that  usually 
gets*  the  Congressman’s  attention. 


'“THE  late  Mr.  Havemeyer,  of  the 
Sugar  Trust,  who  seems  in  the 
light  of  recent  disclosures  to  have  had 
the  misfortune,  during  life,  to  have 
done  some  things  that  were  wrong, 
had  the  mental  penetration  to  say  some 
things  that  were  right.  It  is  to  him 
that  we  owe  the  remark  that  the  tariff 
is  the  Mother  of  the  Trusts.  It  is,  and 
of  a  huge  army  of  iniquities  besides. 
Some  day  we  shall  get  it  straightened 
out.  It  cannot  be  abolished  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  because  we  need  the  revenue  it 
brings  in,  and  because  the  business  of 
the  country  is  still  too  closely  geared 
to  it  to  permit  of  its  being  rashly 
smashed.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that 
we  shall  soon  see  the  regulation  of  it 
entrusted  to  competent  and  skillful 
experts  who  shall  deal  with  it  wisely, 
cutting  special  privilege  out  of  it,  prun¬ 
ing  it  here  and  there  as  the  conditions 
of  business  permit,  and  shaping  it  to 
serve  impartially  the  interests  of  all 
the  people  and  produce  a  proper  rev¬ 
enue  at  the  least  expense  of  those  who 
pay  it.  The  moral  uplift  ought  to 
bring  about  as  great  a  change  as  this, 
and  to  do  it  pretty  soon.  One  long 
step  toward  it  is  being  taken  now.  The 
present  method  of  tariff  revision  is  be¬ 
coming  recognized  for  what  it  is,  a 
ridiculous,  one-sided  farce.  We  shall 
laugh  some  time  at  the  memory  of  the 
spectacle  we  see  now— the  spectacle  of 
the  great  scramble  at  Washington,  and 
all  the  greedy  “  interests  ”  clamoring 
there  in  committee  rooms  for  special 
privileges  of  taxation  for  the  benefit 
of  private  pockets,  and  of  the  inter¬ 
jection  of  power  and  pull  and  political 
bargain  in  the  shaping  of  schedules 
and  the  arrangement  of  rates. 
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MATRIMONY 

Miss  JEKYLL  AND  Mrs.  HYDE 


The  Matrimonial  Market 


HERE  has  been  a  brisk  selling  movement  of 
some  notable  Newport  varieties,  many  sub¬ 
stantial  sales  being  reported.  Tall  Western 
blondes  are  quoted  at  a  premium,  and  there 
has  even  been  a  steady  demand  for  the  short, 
fat  varieties.  Boston  rulings  remain  un¬ 
changed,  the  demand  for  Back  Bay  specimens 
being  confined  almost  exclusively  to  hardy  Western  miners. 
Connecticut  school  marms  continue  firm.  Delaware  peaches 
held  their  own  and  were  dealt  in  freely  on  reports  of  a  coming 
shortage  in  Virginia  F.  F.  V.’s.  These  specimens,  by  the  way, 
owing  to  their  great  scarcity,  continue  to  rise  steadily  in  value. 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass  belles  were  eagerly  snatched  up  when 
offered.  A  few  odd  lots  were  taken  for  London,  but  in  general 
the  home  market  quickly  absorbed  them. 

The  shipments  from  California  continue  to  grow  in  im¬ 
portance  and  interest,  outclassing  easily  the  principal  hot  house 
varieties  of  the  East.  The  crop  continues  to  yield  abundant 
returns.  These  varieties  are  very  popular,  being  easily  loved 
and  showing  no  effects  from  transplanting. 

The  Chicago  market  sold  off  considerably  at  the  opening, 
the  feature  being  the  great  strength  in  alimony  widows. 
There  were  some  wide  fluctuations  in  standard  side  issues. 
On  the  curb  wild  offerings  of  odd  lots  of  Bridge  fiends,  In¬ 
diana  poetesses,  and  Christian  Endeavor  brunettes  caused 
wide  demoralization,  but  later,  the  market  became  steadier 
under  a  short  covering  of  Alabama  Girlings,  Fluffy  Ruffles, 
both  preferred  and  common  (mostly  all  common)  were  dead. 

In  view  of  the  industrial  conditions  prevailing,  great  cau¬ 
tion  was  observed  by  both  the  public  and  the  professionals. 
A  swell  appearance,  handsome  form  and  warm,  gentle  manner 
which  is  usually  grabbed  upon  sight,  was  subjected  to  critical 
inspection,  and  extravagant  clothes  wearing  habits  and  other 
characteristics  carefully  gone  into  before  sales. 

The  bond  market  was  dull,  short  terms  being  the  feature. 


"  the  man  higher  up  ” 


I 
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“  HELLO  DADDY  !  We  ARE  THAT  DOUBLE-YOLICED  EGG  MOTH¬ 
ER'S  BEEN  SETTING  ON.” 


Better  Yet 

“  T _ J  UMPH  !”  says  the  lady  with  the  extra  supply  of  arti- 

1  1  ficial  puffs.  “  Just  listen  to  this  crazy  stuff  in  the 
woman’s  department  of  this  magazine  :  “  To  retain  your  hus¬ 

band’s  interest  in  you  remember  the  little  traits  and  ways  and 
mannerisms  that  won  his  affections.  Be  coy,  be  vivacious. 
Plirt  with  him  1" 

“  Well,”  responds  the  lady  with  the  shiny  nose.  “  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  good  advice.” 

“  Humph  !  To  retain  your  husband’s  interest  in  you,  flirt 
with  somebody  else’s  husband,  my  dear  !” 


Madam  Suffragette:  john  !  where's  the  baby? 

“  I  DL'NNO.  I  didn't  HAVE  IT.” 


Newspaper  English 


NOWHERE  is  the  evil  effect  of  newspapers  shown  better 
than  in  the  free  way  they  use  the  English  language  in 
designating  their  editions.  A  dictionary  is  no  guide  whatso¬ 
ever.  Their  labels  must  be  learned  by  sheer  force,  like  ir¬ 
regular  verbs. 

The  “  last  ”  edition  is  not  the  final  edition  and  the  “  final  ” 


edition  is  not  the  last.  No 
matter  which  of  these  two  is 
later,  there  is  very  likely  an¬ 
other  called  “postscript”  or 
“final  complete”  or  other¬ 
wise  meaninglessly.  The 
“afternoon”  edition  comes 
out  in  the  morning.  The 
“  night  ”  edition  comes  out  in 
the  afternoon.  The  “first,” 
“second”  and  “third”  edi¬ 
tions  never  come  out  at  all. 
They  always  begin  with  high¬ 
er  numbers.  “  Extra  ”  edi¬ 
tions  are  issued  regularly, 
and  there  is  no  regularity 
about  the  “  regular  ’  ’ 
editions. 

After  all  that,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the 
news  is  unreliable. 


Ellis  O.  Jones. 


ANOTHER  LOVE  MATCH 
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Matrimony  and  Trained  Nurses 


"the  missing  link  " 


Mr.  Bug  ( returning  from  club) :  and  just  think  (hic) 

I  WAS  FOOL  ENOUGH  TO  MARRY  A  CENTIPEDE. 


when  they  are  delightful — are  likely  to  be  wasteful  when 
drawing  a  salary.  They  make  large  washings,  disturb  the 
servants,  use  up  a  lot  of  expensive  food,  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  the  same  economical  interest  in  a  household 
that  they  would  if  the  principal  they  succeed  in  saving  may 
in  time  advert  ,to  themselves.  Therefore,  it  is  often  better  to 
marry  them  at  once  and  to  get  the  thing  off  one’s  mind. 

The  fact  that  the  trained  nurse  is  becoming  so  prominent 
in  matrimony  does  not  argue  well  for  the  average  girl,  brought 
up  in  a  boarding  school,  and  who  has  learned  all  of  the  ac¬ 
complishments,  but  none  of  the  necessary  attributes.  It  shows 
that  in  the  economy  of  life,  men  are  likely,  other  things  being 
equal,  to  move  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  choose 
the  most  desirable  partners.  If  trained  nurses  were  proverbially 


“  WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  WITH  THAT  THING?  ” 
"  PLAYING  l'M  THE  STORK.” 


More  Remarkable 

DR.  PILLEM  :  You  needn’t  worry  about  your  wife.  She 
Mas  a  remarkable  constitution  ! 

Henpex:  Say,  doc,  you  ought  to  see  her  by-laws,  rules 
and  regulations ! 


THERE  have  been  a  number  of  instances  lately  of  prominent  men 
who  have  married  their  trained  nurses,  circumstances  having  fa¬ 
vored  a  preliminary  courtship  which  has  led  right  up  to  the  altar. 

A  widower  may  call  a  trained  nurse  in  to  take  care  of  his 
children,  a  bachelor  may  be  nursed  back  to  life  by  one  of  these 
indispensable  adjuncts  to  modern  civilization. 

Our  literature  has  taken  account  of  this,  and  in  at  least 
two  books  published  within  the  past  year  the  trained  nurse 
has  taken  a  prominent  part. 

•  It  is  oftentimes  cheaper  to  marry  a  trained  nurse  per¬ 
manently  than  to  pay  her  salary.  These  delightful  people — 
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“is  this  your  bargain  counter?  ”  Floorwalker:  yes.,  sir. 
"  i'm  looking  for  my  wife.” 


"  WELL,  sir,  take  your  pick.” 


homely  creatures,  there  would  doubtless 
be  no  show  for  them,  even  under  these 
favorable  practical  auspices. 

But  trained  nurses  are  not  homely. 
Their  garb  also  favors  them.  An  aver¬ 
age  woman,  so  far  as  looks  go,  seems  to 
be  transformed  into  a  sort  of  every  day 
angel  the  moment  she  puts  on  the  dress 
of  a  trained  nurse.  She  becomes  imme¬ 
diately  invested  with  that  sweet,  tender, 
womanly  temperament  that  suffuses  a 
gentle  glow  over  every  man’s  heart,  and 
awakens  that  latent  sentiment  which  is 
quite  indifferent  to  the  bridge  playing, 
smart,  millinery  aspect  of  so  many  of 
our  modern  women.  The  trained  nurse 
also  has  another  advantage  by  no  means 
to  be  despised.  She  always  looks  clean. 
Many  well  dressed  women  convey  an  in¬ 
definable  impression  of  having  been 
thrown  together,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  may  carry  upon  their 
heads  any  number  of  pounds  of  care¬ 


fully  selected  hair,  and  may  have  been 
fussed  over  for  hours  by  a  dressmaker. 
Their  vanity,  or  possibly  a  certain  loose¬ 
ness  of  moral  structure,  is  often  revealed 
in  this  way  to  the  masculine  eye. 

Is  the  deflection  to  the  trained  nurse 
by  so  many  of  our  leading  citizens  in 
reality  in  the  nature  of  a  revolt  against 
those  conditions  which  produce  the 
smart,  sophisticated,  over-athletic  bridge 
playing  girl? 

Certainly  the  experience  which  a 
trained  nurse  gets  is  infinitely  more 
valuable  to  a  household  than  that  of  the 
average  “finished  ”  woman,  and  the  fact 
that  this  very  training  does  not  seem  to 
take  from,  but  rather  add  to,  her  senti¬ 
mentality,  is  a  potent  argument  in  her 
favor.  Thomas  L.  Masson. 


A  REPUTATION  at  a  quilting  bee 
lasts  about  as  long  as  a  celluloid 
gargoyle  on  Satan’s  old  homestead. 


Old  Mrs.  Fly:  i  told  you,  mary,  you’d 

GET  CAUGHT  IF  YOU  KEPT  ON  BUZZING 
AROUND  THAT  OLD  BACHELOR. 
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Our  Correspondence  School  for  Husbands 


IX 

E  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  edition  of  our  magazine.  The 
Downtrodden,  printed  in  colors  and  il¬ 
lustrated  with  all  phases  of  husband  life. 

Some  of  the  reforms  advocated  are 
as  follows : 

The  wholesale  abolition  of  all  woman’s 
clubs. 

Limiting  all  bridge  playing  by  women 
to  eight  hours  a  day. 

Elimination  of  bargain  counters. 

An  appeal  to  the  legislature  to  pass  a 
law  making  it  impossible  for  any  hus¬ 
band  to  visit  a  servants’  agency  against 
his  will  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  help. 

A  method  of  self-culture  among  hus¬ 
bands,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time  they 
shall  be  -able  to  talk  intelligently  with 
their  wives  on  the  elements  of  music,  art 
and  literature. 

Drastic  measures  of  relief  to  tired 
husbands  who  come  home  from  the  of¬ 
fice  at  night  and  who  have  hitherto  been 
dragged  out  either  to  the  opera  or  to 
some  deadly  social  function. 

Restrictive  legislation  with  regard  to 
women’s  styles  with  a  view 

First.  To  have  them  wear  the 
same  furs  at  least  two  sea¬ 
sons  in  succession. 

Second.  To  have  definite  limits 
set  to  the  size  of  all  hats, 
no  hat  sold  hereafter  in  this 
country  1o  be  over  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  price. 

Third.  Women  who  insist  upon 
wearing  such  low-necked 
gowns  in  the  back  that  the 
line  reaches  the  waist,  to 
have  the  space  used  by  the 
Salvation  Army  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes.  As,  “  Re¬ 
pent  Ye  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  at  Hand!  ” 

Fourth.  Every  woman  limited 
to  two  pounds  of  hair. 

The  establishment  of  a  Husbands’ 
branch  in  Paris,  where  all  husbands  land¬ 
ing  there  without  their  wives  will  be 
shown  every  courtesy,  and  where  they 
are  accompanied  by  their  wives,  a  secret 
method  of  having  them  see  everything 


without  breaking  up  the  home.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  our  magazine  is  strict¬ 
ly  up  to  date. 

*  *  * 

All  husbands,  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  in  town  are  requested  to  register 
at  the  bureau.  We  have  a  reading  room, 
a  sideboard  and  humidor  constantly  on 
tap.  Come  in  and  enjoy  yourself.  This 
is  free  to  our  patrons. 

A  special — and  very  quiet — village  in 
the  near  suburbs  has  been  chartered  for 
the  use  of  the  wives  of  members  who 
may  desire  to  accompany  them  on  visits 
to  the  metropolis..  All  wives  will  be  re¬ 
quested  to  remain  quietly  in  this  village. 
Free  worsted  will  be  furnished  them 
for  knitting  purposes. 

It  is  especially  requested  on  the  part 
of  our  law  and  order  committee  that 
there  shall  be  no  open  air  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  any  group  of  hus¬ 
bands  which  will  exceed  decorum. 

This  would  only  defeat  our  purpose. 

That  your  wrongs  are  many  and  deep- 
seated  is  no  'reason  why  you  should  be 
violent.  A  determined,  decorous  and  dig¬ 
nified  front  will  do  more  for  your  cause 
than  a  reckless  display  of  outraged  feel¬ 
ing. 

While  aiming  to  be  truly  modest,  we 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  all  hus- 


FOR  HEAVEN  OR - 


"  GOSH,  JOE,  WHERE  DID  YOU  GET  ALL  THE 
CUSHIONS?  ” 

"  MY  WIFE  SAVES  ALL  OUR  FEATHERS  EVERY 
TIME  WE  MOLT." 

bands  to  the  fact  that  this  great  move¬ 
ment,  now  of  international  importance, 
would  not  have  been  without  the  help  of 
this  bureau. 

Husband’s  Correspondence  Bureau. 

SAGES  liken  women  to  roses  because 
the  thorns  remain  after  the  bloom 

fades. 

The  Way  to  Do  It 

A  HARVARD  senior  has  had  a  dream 
which  invites  provision  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  start  the  Harvard  Daily 
Truth,  an  ideal  morning  newspaper,  to 
be  published  in  Boston,  and  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  school  of  journalism  for  Harvard 
University. 

Well :  Wise  men  are  putting  money 
now  into  airships.  It  is  not  unthink¬ 
able  that  a  million  dollars  might  be 
found  for  a  “Harvard  Daily  Truth.” 

It  belongs  to  young  men  to  dream 
dreams:  we  must  not  jibe  at  them:  but 
what  funny  dreams  they  do  have!  It 
takes  a  much  scarcer  thing  than  a  -mil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  make  a  newspaper  that 
is  worth  making:  it  takes  a  remarkable 
man.  How  to  make  an  ideal  paper  we 
do  not  know,  but  a  remarkable  paper 
might  be  made  by  lifting  ten  million  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie’s 
trousers’  pocket,  hiring  some  lofts,  buy¬ 
ing  some  presses  and  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines,  and  employing  a  gentleman  now 
resting  in  Africa  to  talk  “copy”  into 
them.  Call  it,  not  the  Harvard  Truth, 
but  the  Rough  Rider,  and  serve  hot  si¬ 
multaneously  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  San  Francisco. 

The  .  expensive  thing  about  starting 
new  papers  is  to  hire  people  to  read 
them.  The  Rough  Rider  would  have 
quite  a  lot  of  readers  from  the  very 
start. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  always  accessible  by 
telephone,  wireless  or  cable. 
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"  HEADACHE,  HAVE  YOU  ?  WHEN  I  HAVE 
HEADACHE  I  GO  RIGHT  HOME  AND  KISS  MY 
WIFE  AND  FEEL  HAPPY.” 

“SAY - WHAT'S  YOUR  ADDRESS?” 


WHEN  THE  HAPPY  COUPLE  LEFT  THE  PARENTAL  CAVE  TO  START  ON  THEIR  WED¬ 
DING  TRIP  THE  GUESTS  PLAYFULLY  THREW  ROCKS  AND  OTHER  MISSILES  AFTER  THEM 
AS  A  TOKEN  OF  GOOD  WISHES. 


Ineluctable 

ETERNALLY,  at  intervals,  the  eter¬ 
nal  feminine  becomes  bored  by  its 
eternality. 

Then  a  Revolt  occurs. 

Sometimes  a  Revolt  is  no  joke,  as 
when  hens  quit  laying  for  no  apparent 
reason. 

But  it  doesn’t  last.  Sooner  or  later, 
being  on  the  whole  eternal,  the  feminine 
gets  back  on  the  job.  R.  B. 


IT  is  delightful  to  have  our  Mr.  James 
Hyde  run  up  against  the  French 
law  and  prejudice  against  running  folks 
down  in  the  street.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  products  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.  We  owe  him  a  great  deal  for  his 
efficient  labors  in  bringing  on  the  in¬ 
surance  investigation.  Every  time  the 
French  courts  teach  a  rich  and  careless 
American  citizen  to  respect  common  hu¬ 
man  rights  they  do  great  good  to  the 
person  taught,  and'  confer  a  benefit  on 
this  country. 


DON’T  try  to  drown  your  troubles  in 
the  flowing  bowl.  Troubles. are  ex¬ 
pert  swimmers. 


“  NOW  WHAT  WAS  IT  MY  WIFE  TIED 
THAT  KNOT  IN  MY  TAIL  FOR?  ” 


TAFT  walked  right  in  and  said  some¬ 
thing  about  an  Income  Tax  and 
Aldrich  said  “shoo  fly”;  so  he  turned 
around  and  walked  right  out  again. 


Marriage 

MARRIAGE  is  a  divine  institution  so  ably  managed  by  man 
that  although  it  has  been  doing  business  for  several  thou¬ 
sand  years,  it  is  not  yet  on  a  dividend  paying  basis. 

It  is  the  biggest  trust  on  earth,  for  its  capital  stock  is  love, 
consisting  of  two-thirds  faith,  which  is  preferred,  and  one-third 
hope,  which  is  common. 

No  goods  are  sent  on  trial,  and  if  not 
as  represented  you  must  make  the  best 
of  it,  if  you  are  poor;  otherwise,  the 
matter  may  be  arranged,  for  while  avow¬ 
edly  a  domestic  corporation,  and  union 
in  its  sympathies,  marriage  is  also  benev¬ 
olent  in  its  scope,  giving  employment  to 
more  poor  lawyers  than  all  other  corpo¬ 
rations  taken  together. 

Notwithstanding  repeated  failures,  its 
bonds  are  the  best  security  of  the  kind 
on  the  market,  and  will  not  seek  invest¬ 
ors  ;  at  least,  until  something  better  of¬ 
fers.  Walter  F.  Rice. 


Under  Instruction 


THE  book  dealers  of  Boston  have  sol¬ 
emnly  and  virtuously  agreed  among 
themselves  not  to  sell  Walt  Whitman’s 
“Leaves  of  Grass,”  but  “  Three  Weeks  ” 
is  still  doing  business  at  the  same  old 
stands. 
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The  Scheme  of  Things 

OTHING  is  perfect. 


There’s  no  sky 
But  clouds  along  it  sweep. 
Why,  even  on  the  Great 
White  Way, 

Alas!  we  see  black  sheep. 


Like  a  Mental  Moving 
Picture 


D  AKER :  People  who  have 
been  near  drowning  say 
that  in  an  instant  all  the 
events  of  their  past  lives  are 
presented  to  their  mental 
vision. 

Barker  :  I  don’t  believe  it. 

Baker  :  Why  not? 

Barker:  If  it  were  true 
they  wouldn’t  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  rescued. 


The  New  Thought 


“HO  they  believe  in  the 
powers  of  sugges¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  absolutely !  They’ve 
hired  a  Subway  Guard  to 
tell  their  paralytic  aunt  to 
step  lively.” 


THE  GLORIOUS  FOURTH 


In  its  issue  of  July  I0,  1902,  Life  first  published  this  picture.  We  are  republishing  it  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  W  e  are  doing  this  in  advance  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  hoping  it  may  continue  its  good  work. 


The  Exit  of  the  Season  of  1908-1909 


T 


’HE  late  spring  finds  many 
more  theatres  open  than 
ever  before  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  but  many  closings 
are  in  sight  and  few  an¬ 
nouncements  of  new  attrac¬ 
tions  even  of  the  summer 
kind.  Of  course,  there  are 
more  theatres  in  New  York  than  ever 
before,  and  times  are  fairly  prosper¬ 
ous,  so  this  year  the  actors  are  get¬ 
ting  an  additional  fortnight  added  to 
their  working  time,  which  of  late 
years  has  been  cut  down  from  the  old  season  of  forty  weeks 
to  something  much  nearer  thirty.  And  next  year  we  are  to 
have  three  or  four  more  new  theatres  so,  with  a  reasonable 


proportion  of  successes  scattered  among  them,  we  may  expect 
that  this  lengthening  of  the  theatrical  season  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  permanent.  In  fact,  with  the  increasing  number  of  sum¬ 
mer  visitors  to  New  York,  we  may.  expect  to  find  a  number 
of  houses  with  inexpensive  attractions  keeping  open  practically 
the  year  around. 


^  *o<3 

OOKING  backwards,  the  closing  season  has  been  a 
more  than  usually  interesting  one.  In  a  general 
way  its  significant  features  have  been  the  wave-of- 
ndecency  hysterical  fit  which  enlisted  the  attention 
of  press  and  public  for  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour 
and  the  re-establishment  of  an  active  opposition  to 
the  Theatrical  Trust.  The  former,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  based  on  insincerity,  was  in 
no  way  effective,  and  resulted  merely  in 
wider  advertising  for  the  “shows”  against  which  it  was  di- 
l'he  latter  is  more  important,  because  it  means  a 
n  the  theatre,  and  therefore  a 
or  by  writers  and  artists. 


rected 

broader  business  competition  i 
freer  outlet  for  artistic  endeav 


&  <# 


|  *HE  epidemic  of  “The  Devil”  gave  the  season  an  early 
1  and  spicy  start,  but  it  has  added  nothing  of  enduring 
value  to  the  literature  of  the  stage  and  not  much  in  acting 
achievement.  It  was  followed  by  the  usual  advance  guard 
of  light  pieces  which,  like  a  thin  soup  at  dinner,  are  only  ex- 
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pccted  to  prepare  the  digestive  apparatus 
for  the  more  substantial  things  to  come. 
Among  the  preliminaries  were  two  pieces, 
“Jack  Straw”  and  “The  Mollusc,” 
which  served  to  introduce  to  American 
audiences  Mr.  Maugham,  who  was  the 
prevailing  fashion  among  dramatic  au¬ 
thors  in  London.  These  and  “  Lady 
Frederick,”  later,  show  that  the  Lon¬ 
doner  writes  pleasing  comedies  without 
much  depth  or  great  originality.  In 
fact,  the  foreign  dramas  haven't  fig¬ 
ured  much  this  season.  Mr.  Barrie’s 
“  What  Every  Woman  Knows,”  and  Mr. 
Bernstein’s  “  Samson,”  have  been  the 
only  ones  to  secure  much  vogue.  The 
former  is  so  clever  in  itself  that  it  would 
have  won  without  the  personal  popularity 
of  Maude  Adams,  and  the  latter  was 
strong  enough  to  gain  patronage  in  spite 
of  the  fantastic  interpretation  of  the 
hero  by  Mr.  Gillette.  Echegary’s  Spanish 
classic,  “  El  Grau  Galeoto,”  done  into 
English  as  “The  World  and  His  Wife,” 
gained  consideration,  but  not  even  the 
treasure-hunters  who  are  always  finding 
something  remarkable  in  foreign'  actors 
and  plays  could  convince  New  York  that 
the  Sicilians  with  their  folk-tragedies 
were  much  more  than  grotesque. 

uhjB-  m  m  m  aju 

SHAKESPEARE  and  the  standards 
have  had  unusual  attention  through 
Mr.  Mantell’s  more  than  one  hundred 
performances  in  repertory  and  Mr.  Soth- 


“  HEY,  DAR  !  YOU  CHILE  ;  GIT  OFF  DAT 
MARCIN  LINE  !  ” 
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ern’s  not  entirely  satisfactory  revival  of 
“  Richelieu.” 

Mr.  Belasco’s  productive  abilities  have 
been  confined  to  placing  Blanche  Bates 
in  the  interesting  but  not  very  impres¬ 
sive  “Fighting  Hope,”  and  making  pos¬ 
sible  by  excellence  of  production  Mr. 
Walter’s  “The  Easiest  Way.”  Upon 
mature  consideration  it  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Belasco  might  have  chosen  more 
valuable  subjects  for  the  artistic,  mental 
and  material  resources  at  his  command. 

Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  has  been  unusually 
prolific  in  pot-boilers,  none  of  which  has 
added  greatly  to  his  reputation.  The 
most  popular  has  been  his  adaptation  of 
a  German  farce  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Blue  Mouse,”  but  its  drawing  qualities 
rest  very  much  on  something  other  than 
Mr.  Fitch’s  expertness  as  a  dramatist. 


m  m 


REAT  sorrow  will 
not  be  caused  by  the 
conclusion  that  this 
season  musical  com¬ 
edy  has  not  flour¬ 
ished  as  of  yore. 
There  has  been  no 
dearth  of  it,  to  be  sure, 
but  there  are  signs  that  it  has  begun  to 
pall  even  on  the  bald-headed  gentlemen 
and  callow  youths  who  were  its  devotees. 


The  chorus  girls,  show  ladies,  pony  bal¬ 
lets  and  hard-working  comedians  have, 
in  spite  of  strenuous  work  by  expert 
press-agents,  ceased  to  monopolize  the 
Sunday  supplements  and  fill  the  public 
eye  with  their  professional  and  private 
doings.  When  musical  comedy  is  stored 
away  on  the  top  shelf  with  the  old 
“March  of  the  Amazons,”  “The  Black 
Crook,”  “The  White  Faun”  and  simi¬ 
lar  efforts,  there  may  be  opportunity  for 
genuine  comic  opera  with  brains  in  the 
book,  real  music  in  the  score  and  the 
principals  not  subordinated  to  costumes, 
chorus  and  vaudeville  comedians. 


0° 

THE  American  playwright  has  found 
this  the  best  season  he  has  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  the  American 
theatre.  Messrs.  Tarkington  and  Wil¬ 
son’s  amusing  “The  Man  from  Home,” 
written  to  exploit  the  personality  of  Mr. 
W.  C.  Hodge,  came  herb  from  Chicago 
last  summer  and  is  with  us  still.  It  is 
funny  and  successfully  waves  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  in  the  face  of  European  in¬ 
feriority,  two  qualities  in  a  play  which 
make  for  success. 

The  native  dramatist  is  naturally  at 
his  best  when  dealing  with  topics  fa¬ 
miliar  and  present  in  the  American 
mind,  a  fact  he  has  finally  recognized  to 


his  profit.  Plays  like  “The  Battle,” 
“The  Gentleman  from  Mississippi,” 
“The  Third  Degree”  and  “The  Great 
John  Ganton,”  and  the  success  which 
has  attended  them  supply  fair  evidence 
of  the  route  our  playwriters  should  take 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  for¬ 
eigners,  who  for  so  long  almost  monopo¬ 
lized  our  stage.  The  instant  success  of 
two  beginners,  Mr.  Sheldon  with  “  Sal¬ 
vation  Nell,”  and  Mr.  Buchanan  with 
“A  Woman’s  Way,”  emphasize  the  fact. 
The  failure  of  Mr.  Mackaye’s  “  Mater  ” 
to  win  immediate  popular  favor  does  not 
negative  the  statement.  The  literary 
and  poetic  quality  of  that  play  was  ahead 
of  the  time,  but  it  was  an  effort  in  the 
right  direction.  The  value  of  American¬ 
ism  to  American  authors  is  still  further 
borne  out  by  the  approval  given  to 
“Mary  Jane’s  Pa,”  “Going  Some,” 
“Sham,”  and  to  that  particularly  dainty 
little  comedy,  “The  Climax.” 

ON  the  whole,  the  ending  season 
marks  improvement  in  the  theat¬ 
rical  situation.  The  weakest  spot  is  in 
the  art  of  acting  itself,  because  under 
lately  existing  conditions  there  is  little 
opportunity  and  little  encouragement  for 
its  serious  study.  Stage  traditions  and 
professional  standards  have  had  many 
serious  blows  under  the  commercial  con¬ 
trol  which  has  dictated  in  matters  where 
it  had  no  business  to  intrude.  The  re¬ 
newal  of  competition,  the  possibility  that 
the  New  Theatre  may  help  establish  a 
standard  and  the  growing  interest  of  our 
colleges  in  serious  dramatic  work  may 
help  to  re-establish  this  drooping  art. 
Our  dramatists  as  shown  above  are  com¬ 
ing  to  the  front  with  popular  successes. 
Literary  and  artistic  finish  will  come 
later.  The  end  of  every  season  finds 
America  with  more  and  better  theatres. 
And,  doubtful  as  it  seems  at  times,  there 
are  evidences  of  •  improvement  in  the 
taste  of  the  mass  of  American  theatre¬ 
goers. 

ONE  thing  the  season  has  not  changed. 

The  tipket-speculator  is  right 
where  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  only  more  so.  Metcalfe. 

YV7EARY  TRAVELER,  as  lie  joins 
’  ’  his  family  in'  the  dining  car  next 
morning : 

“  It  is  mighty  fortunate  that  Words¬ 
worth  never  rode  in  a  Pullman.  He 
never  would  have  written  that  beau¬ 
tiful  line :  ‘  Our  berth  is  but  a  sleep  and 
a  forgetting.’  ” 
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“  everything  was  settled  on  his  wife  ” 


RP.  HEARN’S  well-written  and  un- 
•  usually  well-printed  and  made  up 
volume  upon  Aerial  Warfare  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  how  promptly,  in  these  days, 
all  things  come  to  those  o'f  us  who  are 
ready  to  do  even  a  little  waiting.  Is 
there  a  new  development  propending? 
Are  there  strange  “  doin’s  down  at  the 
barn  ”  ?  Have  a  little  patience  and 
someone  will  write  a  book  about  iti  We 
have  all  been  more  or  less  wrought  up 
(and  mixed  up)  about  aeroplanes  and  the 
non-dirigibility  of  dirigibles.  Here  is 
the  whole  affair  up  to  date,  and  a  trifle 
of  prophecy  thrown  in. 

AMATEUR  gardeners  are  familiar 
with  the  habit  that  the  most  vel¬ 
vety  pansies  have  of  “  running  out  ”  in 
the  course  of  a  few  seasons,  and  revert¬ 
ing  to  the  original  Johnny-jump-up, 
charming  flowers  but — bucolic.  So  it  is, 
sometimes,  with  fiction,  when  self-sown 
sequels  spring  up  about  the  parent  plant. 
Kingsmead,  by  Bettina  von  Hutten,  is 
the  third  generation  from  Pam,  of  vel¬ 
vety  memory.  It  is  a  pretty  tale,  dapper 
and  of  sweet  savor.  But  it  is  distinctly 
a  Johnny-jump-up. 


WE  rise  to  a  point  of  information.  Some  readers  of  Mr. 

Rudyard  Kipling’s  later  work — say  of  The  Ship  That 
Found  Herself  and  They — seem  to  alternate  between  an  un¬ 
responsive  understanding  P.nd  a  blank  noncomprehension.  Mr 
Kipling  has  recently  written  a  story  called  With  the  Night 
Mail.  It  is  a  tale,  in  his  most  realistically  imaginative  vein, 
of  the  day  when  the  aerial  ocean  shall  carry  the  commerce  of 
the  world ;  and  it  allows  us,  if  we  are  willing  to  wink  at  a 
few  mechanical  incoherences,  to  glimpse  the  altered  outlook 
of  our  winged  descendants.  But  the  story  runs  to  something 
less  than  eighty  pages  of  large  type,  and  the  publishers  have 
adopted  the  somewhat  disconcerting  expedient  of  only  print¬ 
ing  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  so  that  every  time  one  turns  a 
leaf  one  faces  a  blank  page.  Is  this  a  very  subtle  form  of 
symbolism?  Or  is  it  just  padding? 

SOME  time  since,  Mark  Twain  wrote  a  book  about  Christian 
Science.  It  was  a  composite  production,  part  of  it  having 
been  written  in  fun  long  before,  and  part  of  it  having  been 
written  later  in  earnest,  and  the  two  parts  did  not  gee 
very  well.  But  it  was  great  fun  for  the  author,  and  it  was 
vastly  entertaining  to  his  readers,  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  hurt  Christian  Science.  And  now  Mr.  Clemens  has 
written  a  book  about  the  Shakespeare-Bacon  controversy  in 
which  he  has  killed  Shakespeare  quite  as  dead  as  he  did  Mrs. 
Eddy.  It  is  delightfully  intemperate,  and  logical,  and  witty. 
It  seems  to  have  been  quite  as  much  enjoyed  in  the  writing, 
should  be  read  with  equal  zest,  and  will  probably  not  hurt 
Shakespeare  a  bit.  It  is  called  Is  Shakespeare  Dead ? 


WE  live  in  a  day  when  genre  fiction,  the  depicting  of  local 
types,  has  been  highly  developed  and  has  won  for  itself 
a  phenomenal  popularity.  Sometimes,  more  often  perhaps 
than  not,  we  are  prone  to  forget  in  our  delighted  recognition 
of  familiar  figures  that  this  form  is  to  be  ultimately  judged, 
not  by  its  accuracy  in  the  rendering  of  idiosyncracies,  but  by 


HAPPY  IS  HE  WHO  LEARNS  TO  BEAR  WHAT  HE  CANNOT  CHANGE. 

— Schiller. 
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“oh!  you  needn't  sneer  at  those  PEOPLE,  JAMES; 
I  CAN  REMEMBER  WHEN  YOU  WERE  JUST  AS  EOOLISH.” 


its  ability  through  these  to  interpret  a  more  basic  and  umver 
sal  humanity.  It  is  here  that  much  of  our  own  fiction,  many 
of  our  New  England  tales  and  Southern  stories  fail,  or  fail 
to  do  more  than  please  And  it  is  here  that  the  work  of  John 
Galsworthy  begins  to  cross  the  vague  boundary  between  Eng 
lish  fiction  and  English  literature.  Those  who  have  read 
The  Man  of  Property  and  The  Country  House  will  recall 
how  deeply  their  intimate  individual  characterizations  are 
rooted  in  our  common  and  unindividual  nature,  and  they  will 
find  the  same  duality  in  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  latest  novel,  Fra¬ 
ternity.  This  brings  into  a  contrasted  juxtaposition  two  sets 
of  London  characters,  one  set  from  prosperous  middle-class 
dom,  the  other  from  the  slums ;  and  offers  us  on  the  surface 
an  engrossing  genre  study  of  individual  types  and,  under¬ 
neath,  a  quiet  yet  mordaunt  satire  on  the  disingenuous  altruism 
of  the  day 

UNDER  all  the  circumstances  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller’s 
Random  Reminiscences  of  Men  and  Events  is  rather 
tantalizing.  None  of  us,  I  am  sure,  wo,uld  so  far  forget 
our  early  training  as  to  ask  impertinently  personal  questions 
of  our  elders.  Yet  when  we  overhear  such  questions  some¬ 
what  stridently  put.  it  is  quite  beyond  us  not  to  listen  for  the 
answer;  and  this  little  book,  coming  at  the  time  it  does,  may  be 
naturally  mistaken  for  a  reply.  But  the  kindly  old  gentleman 
who  speaks  to  us  from  its  pages,  who  has  long  since  retired 
from  active  life  and  is  deeply  interested  in  landscape  garden 


ing  and  philanthropy,  while  reminiscent  enough  to  rouse  our 
interest,  is  altogether  too  random  to  satisfy  it. 

/.  B.  Kerfoot 

With  the  Night  Mail,  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company.  JSi.oo.) 

Is  Shakespeare  Dead?  by  Mark  Twain.  (Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.25-) 

Aerial  V?arfare,  by  R.  P.  Hearn.  (The  John  Lane  Company.) 

lCingsmead,  by  Bettina  von  Hutten.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 
$i  50.) 

Fraternity ,  by  John  Galsworthy.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  $i.  =  o  ) 

Random  Reminiscences  of  Men  and  Events,  by  John  D.  Rocke 
feller  (Doubledav,  Page  &  Company.  $1.00.) 
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An  Unofficial  Visit 

One  should  always  distinguish  between  the 
private  and  the  official  capacity  of  a  person.  The 
way  of  the  policeman  may  thus  be  made  hard 
because  he  is  forced  to  arrest  his  friends,  some¬ 
times  his  former  comrades.  Nevertheless,  stern 
necessity  demands  that  the  distinction  should  be 
kept.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  tells  how 
the  Russian  novelist,  Tolstoi,  is  wont  to  act  when 
occasions  demands. 

_  Tolstoi  abominates  sneaks  and  spies  of  all 
kinds.  Melikoff,  a  sneak  and  a  spy,  he  especially 
abominates. 

One  day  Melikoff,  suspecting  that  a  good  deal 
of  revolutionary  work  was  going  on  at  Tolstoi’s 
estate,  dropped  in  unexpectedly. 

“  Do  you  come,”  said  Tolstoi  to  him,  “  officially, 
or  as  a  private  person?  If  you  come  officially, 
here  are  my  keys.  Search.  Examine  everything. 
You  are  quite  free  to  do  so.” 

“  But,  count,”  said  Melikoff,  “  believe  me,  I 
come  to  you  as  a  private  person.” 

Tolstoi  looked  at  him  in  silence.  Then,  calling 
two  stalwart  muzhiks,  he  said  : 

“  Here,  pitch  this  man  out  of  the  house !  ” — 
Youth’s  Companion. 


been  on  the  water  wagon  for  years  and  yea 
but  I  always  maintain  that  Kentucky  produc 
the  finest  whisky  in  the  world. 

“  1  am  reminded  of  the  saying  of  an  old  frier 
of  mine  who  always  closed  his  eyes  when  he  toi 
a  drink,  explaining  that  the  reason  he  did  tl: 
was  because  the  sight  of  real  Kentucky  whis! 
always  made  his  mouth  water,  and  he  didn’t  wa 
to  see  it  and  thus  spoil  the  drink.” — Saturd, 
Evening  Post. 


The  Modern  Mary 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb ;  its  fleece  was  whit 
snow.  Would  Mary  ever  sell  the  lamb?  Wh 
question!  No!  She  kept  the  lamb 


what 


luxury  for  many,  many  years,  and  every  now  ai 
then  she’d  go  and  clip  it  with  her  shears,  the 
sell  the  fleece  and  take  the  cash  and  put  it  in  tl 
bank,  until  she  had  a  fortune  of  the  very  topmo 
rank.  While  Mary  was  a  wise  young  girl,  h 
father  had  a  pull,  and  through  his  lobbying  1 
kept  the  tariff  up  on  wool. — Chicago  Evenih 
Post. 


SHE  HAD  SET  HER  CAP  FOR  HIS 


An  Indian  Arrow 

Dr.  Whipple,  long  bishop  of  Minnesota,  was 
about  to  hold  religious  services  at  an  Indian  vil¬ 
lage  in  one  of  the  Western  States,  and  before 
going  to  the  place  of  meeting  asked  the  chief, 
who  was  his  host,  whether  it  was  safe  for  him 
to  leave  his  effects  in  the  lodge.  “  Plenty  safe,” 


grunted  the  red  man. 
dred  miles  from  here. 


No  white  man  in  a  hun- 
-Argonaut. 


A  Bonanza 

A  certain  man  had  a  disastrous  experience 
gold  mine  speculations.  One  day  a  number 
colleagues  were  discussing  the  subject  of  speci 
lation  when  one  of  them  said  to  this  speculato 
“  0Id  chap,  as  an  expert,  give  us  a  definition  c 
the  term  ‘  bonanza.’  ”  “  A  ‘  bonanza,’  ”  replit 

the  experienced  man  with  emphasis,  “  is  a  hole  i 
the  ground  owned  by  a  champion  liar  !  ” — Pick 
Me-Up. 


No  Time  for  Tears 


“  It  has  been  many  years,”  said  Colonel  J.  C.  S 
Blackburn,  now  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  at 
Panama,  but  formerly  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
“  since  I  have  taken  a  drink  of  whisky.  I  have 


Mistress  ( making  an  unexpected  raid  on  tli 
kitchen)  :  Who  is  this,  Mary? 

Mary  :  M — e  b — rother,  please  ’m. 

Mistress  :  Indeed  !  But  he  doesn’t  resembl 
you  in  the  least. 

Mary:  No’m  !  But  we  was  remarkable  alik 
before  ’e  ’ad  ’is  beard  shaved  off.— The  Sketch. 
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For  the  Women 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  April  30,  ’09. 
Editors  of  Life  : 

Dear  Sirs. — In  your  issue  of  March  11  I  was 
sorry,  and  somewhat  surprised,  too,  to  see  your 
attitude  toward  woman  suffrage.  Knowing  full 
well  that  Life  espouses  the  cause  of  the  “  op¬ 
pressed,”  I  thought,  of  course,  you  would  favor 
woman’s  enfranchisement. 

Now,  I  ask  anybody  if  it  isn’t  “oppression” 
to  be  taxed  without  representation,  to  be  classed 
politically  with  idiots,  criminals  and  paupers,  to 
have  no  real  voice  in  the  laws  by  which  one  has 
to  abide. 

Life  seems  to  think  that  giving  women  the 
ballot  would  not  give  them  more  power  of  self¬ 
protection  or  aid  in  securing  better  laws  as  re¬ 
gards  children.  But  the  experience  of  the  equal 
suffrage  States  shows  the  reverse.  In  Colorado 
there  are  better  laws  regarding  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  better  enforced  than  in  States  where 
women  do  not  vote.  Does  anybody  suppose  that 
if  women  could  vote  there  would  be  to-day  in 
New  York  City  the  large  number  of  children  on 
“half  time”  in  the  schools? 

; ,  President  Thomas,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  says  : 
"  Experience  proves  that  women  as  well  as  men 
need  the  ballot  to  protect  them  in  their  special 
interests  and  in  their  power  to  gain  a  livelihood. 
In  Philadelphia  no  woman  teacher  receives  the 
same  salary  as  men  teachers  for  the  same  work, 
and  no  women,  however  successful,  are  appointed 
to  the  best-paid  and  most  influential  positions  in 


the  schools.  What  is  true  of  Philadelphia  is  true 
in  the  main  of  the  public  schools  in  42  of  the 
United  States;  but  it  is  not  true  in  the  four 
States  where  women  vote.”  I  could  fill  a  whole 
copy  of  Life  with  arguments  and  facts  in  favor 
of  woman  suffrage,  but  will  forbear  and  only 
ask  Life  to  reconsider  its  standpoint  and  then 
come  out  “fur”  and  not  “agin”  us. 

Yours  truly, 

(Miss)  Florence  Hoge. 


One  Among  Many 

My  dear  Sir  : 

In  your  April  15  issue  of  Life,  p.  515,  you 
print  some  things  about  vaccination.  I  want  to 
commend  you  for  your  bravery,  and  to  say  that 
if  you  would  print  more  of  the  same  thing  in 
letters  a  foot  high,  I  think  many  of  us  would 
soon  be  able  to  go  about  feeling  that  we  were, 
safe  from  being  pounced  upon  and  mutilated  for 
life  by  unintelligent  officials.  Please  tell  me 
where  I  can  find  a  place  in  this  country  where 
I  can  locate  with  safety  from  such  attacks  ?  I 
have  a  little  daughter,  physically  and  mentally 
perfect ;  I  am  most  desirous  that  she  shall  not 
be  vaccinated.  I  much  prefer  her  to  have  the 
smallpox,  for  it  never  leaves  a  mark  on  clear 
healthy  people.  Now,  if  you  were  in  my  place, 
what  would  you  do  if  an  official  and  physician 
came  to  inject  their  beastly,  unavailing  filth  into 
her  clean  blood?  We  are  New  Yorkers  when  at 
home,  but  we  are  staying  out  here  in  the  wonder¬ 
ful  country  just  for  the  little  one’s  health  and 
life,  and  we  are  willing  to  do  almost  anything 


to  keep  her  as  she  was  born — sound  and  perfect 

It  seems  mighty  strange  that  we  can  have 
laws  to  scar  the  human  form  for  life  (and  often 
killing  it),  when  we  have  laws  and  heavy  penalty 
for  mutilating  a  United  States  coin,  which  could 
easily  be  replaced.  I  know  a  girl  who  has  been 
vaccinated  eleven  times  (!),  yet  there  is  a  law! 
against  tattooing,  I  believe.  Please  tell  me  more 
about  the  Anti-Vaccination  League.  I  want  to 
get  on  the  front  seat  with  a  gatling  gun  and  a 
megaphone — anything  to  put  a  lot  of  bullying 
physicians  and  dirty  filthy  animals  out  of  ex¬ 
istence,  and  a  boost  to  the  intelligent  citizen 
who  should  be  in  the  factory  where  our  laws  are 
made. 

Good  luck  to  you  and  print  more. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Will  Larrymore  Smedley. 
Chautauqua-on-Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 

April  21,  1909. 

Twenty-five  years  a  student  of  science  ai*d 
philosophy,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  any  good  from 
vaccination. 


A  newspaper  man  once  asked  the  late  J.  K. 
Hudson  whether  he  should  call  him  “major”  or 
“  general.”  Hudson  was  a  major  in  the  Civil 
War  and  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
Spanish  War,  but  in  the  latter  conflict  he  did  not 
get  into  active  service.  “  Call  me  major,”  said 
Hudson  in  reply  to  the  que  ,on.  “  I  was  vac¬ 
cinated  for  ‘  general,’  but  it  uidn’t  take.” — Argo¬ 
naut. 
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Hereafter 

THIRTY  years  ago  that  bril¬ 
liant  and  somewhat  elusive 
writer,  Mr.  William  Hurrell 
Mallock,  startled  us  into  uneasy 
speculation  by  asking  boldly, 
“Is  Life  Worth  Living?”  For 
months  we  debated  the  subject, 
aided  or  impeded  by  Mr.  Mal- 
lock’s  arguments,  and  then  set¬ 
tled  slowly  down  into  our  original 
way  of  thinking.  The  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  life  was  not,  after  all,  a  determining  factor.  We  were 
up  against  it,  whether  we  liked  it  or  not,  and  had  to  stand 
by  our  guns.  The  one  thing  we  could  best  afford  was  to  let 
speculation  drop. 

The  world  has  traveled  far  since  1879.  To-day  Mr.  G. 
Lowes  Dickinson  comes  forward  with  a  far  more  appalling 
problem:  “Is  Immortality  Desirable?”  challenging  us  in  no 
uncertain  terms  to  rouse  our  tranquil  souls  and  answer.  The 
old,  simple  notion  that  if  we  believe  in  a  hereafter  we  had 
better  prepare  for  it,  and  that  if  we  don’t  believe  in  it,  we 
had  better  prepare  anyhow — on  the  chance — finds  no  favor 
in  Mr.  Dickinson's  eyes.  “  Lazy  acquiescence  either  in  the 
dogmas  of  religion  or  in  those  of  science,”  are,  he  holds, 
unworthy  of  the  thinking  man.  We  certainly  are  not  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  will  accept  immortality.  Even 
Mr.  Dickinson  tacitly  admits  that  the  choice  does  not  lie  with 
us.  Neither  does  he  suggest  any  method  by  which  we  can 
get  rid  of  it.  But  we  may  make  up  our  minds  as  to  its  de¬ 
sirability,  if  we  deem  our  decision  of  value. 

The  arguments  which  Mr.  Dickinson  advances  in  behalf  of 


his  somewhat  nebulous  views  are  nobly  and  earnestly  ex¬ 
pressed.  His  style  must  always  win  a  hearing.  But  there  is 
an  ominous  reference  at  the  close  of  the  book  to  the  “  scien¬ 
tific  method  and  critical  faculty  ”  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  which  chills  the  blood  in  our  veins.  Die  we  must. 
All  of  us  admit,  and  few  of  us  regret  the  necessity.  But  we 
draw  the  line  at  performing  any  ghostly  antics  afterwards. 
If  we  are  to  leave  our  dignified  darkness  in  order  to  rap 
senilities,  by  the  grace  of  a  supersensitive  medium,  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  the 
question  “Is  Immortality  Desirable?”  is  all  too  quickly  an¬ 
swered.  Agnes  Repplier. 


MOUNTAIN  FASTNESS 
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rHY  do  we  think  with 
something  so  very 
compassionateness  of 
our  arch  millionaires  when 
one  of  them  quits  his  job 
and  turns  away  to  the  un¬ 
tried  field?  Here’s  Mr. 

Rogers  gone ;  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Rogers, 
of  Standard 
Oil,  Amalgamated 
Copper,  Brookline 
Gas  and  Heaven 
knows  what  all — 
Mr.  Rogers,  who 
had  been  fifty 
years  hard  at  it  among  us  in  the  game 
of  give  and  take  (mostly  take),  and 
had  figured  as  leading  or  assistant  bad 
man  in  so  many  fiscal  shows.  Ex¬ 
cept,  of  course,  to  his  intimates 
it  always  seems  half  a  joke  when 
a  notable  fortune  builder  who  has 
used  all  his  powers  all  his  life  long 
for  acquisition  suddenly  relinquishes. 
One  listens  for  an  echo  of  mocking 
laughter  coming  out  of  nowhere — that 
fiscal  side  of  life  which  to  so  many 
is  the  very  pith  and  substance  of  real¬ 
ity,  is  so  unreal  and  supplementary  to 
others ! 

On  his  human  side  Mr.  Rogers  seems 
to  have  been  very  interesting.  Well 
born,  of  plain  New  England  stock,  and 
educated  just  enough  to  sharpen  and 
concentrate  his  acquisitive  faculties,  he 
got  early  to  work,  \vorked  very  hard 
and  sometimes  usefully,  and  almost  al¬ 
ways  succeeded  in  exacting  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  compensation  for  his  labors. 
There  was  a  great  deal  about  him  that 
was  likable ;  a  great  deal  that  was  very 
human.  He  was  quite  a  big  man.  As 
a  pirate  he  was  picturesque ;  as  a  com¬ 
panion  he  seems  to  have  been  genial, 
and  as  a  master  of  organization  and 
director  of  great  enterprises  he  was. 
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we  suspect,  a  valuable  citizen.  We  are 
still  a  little  too  near  the  chiefs  of 
Standard  Oil  and  Steel,  and  men  of 
their  type  in  other  industries  of  recent 
development,  to  measure  fairly  their 
value  to  civilization  as  workingmen  in 
the  industrial  world.  It  may  be  very 
considerable ;  we  wouldn’t  wonder  if  it 
was;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  there  that 
they  count,  in  so  far  as  they  do  count. 
The  big  fortunes  that  they  have  heaped 
together  seem  more  significant  as  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  working  capital  than 
as  accumulated  power..  The  money 
passes  down  to  heirs,  but  what  was 
financial  power  in  the  fortune  builders’ 
own  hands  seems  apt  to  become  mere 
means  of  ease  and  luxury  to  his  de¬ 
scendants,  and  ease  and  luxury  are  not 
particularly  dangerous,  except  to  the 
individuals  who  can  command  them. 


^TO  doubt  Mr.  Rogers  got  a  good 
deal  out  of  life,  one  good  item  in 
his  list  being  plenty  of  work.  He  had 
work  enough  to  develop  all  there  was 
in  him,  and  that  is  a  great  thing.  Of 
course,  he  might  have  had  leisure  if  he 
had  wanted  it,  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  his  having  in  him  any  valuable  thing 
that  leisure  would  have  developed.  He 
had  playtime  enough,  and  played  quite 
well,  and  got  rested  so  that  he  could 
do  new  stunts  in  business. 

George  Meredith,  who  died  a  day  or 
two  earlier,  also  worked  pretty  hard 
and  got  a  good  deal  out  of  life.  He 
had  twelve  years  more  of  life  than  Mr. 
Rogers  had,  and  much  more  leisure, 
and  very  much  less  money.  He  left 
behind  him  a  shelfful  of  novels  which 
ambitious  people  who  wish  to  inform 
themselves  about  human  life  and  the 
problems  and  vicissitudes  of  mundane 
existence  feel  constrained  to  read. 
They  are  rather  hard  reading,  but  re¬ 
munerative.  There  never  was  a  best 
seller  among  them  all,  but  gradually 
they  made  their  author  famous  and 
provided  him  with  such  a  maintenance 
as  he  required.  The  financial  world 
did  not  sustain  any  measurable  loss  in 
Mr.  Meredith,  but  when  the  cable  told 
of  his  death  the  news  was  put  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  papers  and  a  great 
many  people  talked  about  it  at  dinner. 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  notice  that, 


whereas  we  think  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  end 
as  the  fall  of  the  curtain  on  a  serio¬ 
comic  performance,  we  haven’t  that 
feeling  at  all  about  the  career  of 
Mr.  Meredith.  Material-minded  and 
money-loving  as  this  world  is,  it 
is  still  true  that  we  do  without  af¬ 
fectation  smile  a  little  at  money 
makers  as  players  at  a  game  which 
after  all  is  a  game  for  grown-up 
children  and  not  entirely  wise,  and 
pay  the  compliment  of  a  graver  and 
more  respectful  attention  to  the  great 
workers  in  the  field  of  knowledge  and 
of  truth.  George  Meredith  worked  out 
what  was  in  him,  took  what  came  to 
him,  lived  on  it  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  never  varied  from  the  path  where 
his  feet  belonged  to  others  that  led  to 
greater  public  favor  and  richer  re¬ 
turns.  No  doubt  he  couldn’t.  All  the 
better  for  that.  He  lived  frugally  the 
life  that  it  belonged  to  him  to  lead, 
made  the  sacrifices  that  belonged  to  it, 
and  got  the  rewards  that  were  its  due. 


ET  OREIGN  observers,  like  Signor 
Ferrero,  when  they  come  here,  are 
apt  to  think  of  and  inspect  our  work¬ 
ing  millionaires  as  a  class  apart,  with 
different  interests  from  the  common 
run  of  the  people.  Their  huge  for¬ 
tunes  set  them  apart  to  some  extent, 
it  is  true;  but,  having  no  traditions  of 
wealth  and  only  such  instincts  as  they 
were  born  to,  they  think  and  act  and 
try  to  amuse  themselves  very  much  as 
the  rest  of  us  do.  Mr.  Rogers’s  amiable 
interest  in  his  native  town  of  Fair- 
haven,  down  on  Buzzard’s  Bay,  and  his 
pleasure  in  embellishing  and  endowing 
it,  were  amusing  in  their  naturalness, 
and  in  being  just  such  diversions  done 
on  a  big  scale  as  thousands  of  other 
successful  villagers  are  all  the  time 
affording  themselves  on  a  smaller  scale. 
What  Fairhaven  does  with  a  million- 
dollar  Unitarian  church'  is  hard  to 
guess,  but  Mr.  Rogers  must  have  had 
a  good  time  building  it.  And  he  had 
a  good  deal  more  fun  of  the  same  sort. 
As  earthly  pleasures  go  not  so  very 
many  count  for  more  than  to  go  back 
very  rich  and  consequently  famous,  to 
live  and  spend  money  munificently  in  a 
place  where  you  were  born  poor. 
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As  to  Queens 

THE  Publication  Committee  of  the 
Equal  Franchise  Society  resents, 
very  properly,  all  expression  of  regret 
that  the  Queen  of  Holland’s  baby  is  not 
a  boy.  Queens,  they  say,  make  the  best 
rulers  going.  Let  Holland  rejoice,  then, 
in  her  baby  Queen.  Votes  for  women  ! 

There  have  been  mighty  good  queens 
(Victoria)  ;  also  mighty  bad  ones  (Cath¬ 
arine  de  Medicis)  ;  but  about  the  last 


Objection  Well  Taken 

THE  BRIDAL  MORN”  affronts  the 
sense  of  Pittsburg  propriety.  It 
is  described  as  a  picture  by  George 
Sauter  of  a  young  woman  being  bathed 
by  her  mother.  Pittsburg  is  right  in  ob- 
ecting  to  it,  but  the  trouble,  apparently, 
s  all  in  the  title.  Change  the  title  to 
‘Removing  the  Smut,”  and  it  will  do 


Mrs.  Katt  (reading):  and  so  kitty  and 

TOM  WERE  MARRIED  AND  LIVED  HAPPILY  EVER 
AFTER  THROUGHOUT  THE  WHOLE  OF  THEIR 
NINE  LIVES. 

Equal  Rights 

IT  is  observed  that  newspaper  notices  of  in¬ 
tended  marriages  no  longer  read  “  Phyllis, 
daughter  of  Maecenas,  Esq.,  is  to  be  married  to 
Corydon,”  but  run,  “  Phyllis,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Cory- 
don  are  to  be  married,  etc.,  etc.”  There  is  a 
suggestion  in  the  change  of  equal  rights  in  the 
parties  to  the  contract  which  is  not  without  sig¬ 
nificance.  Corydon  no  longer  takes  Phyllis. 
They  take  each  other. 


Gone  But  Not  Forgotten 

THE  papers  are  getting  to  be  deplor¬ 
able  reading.  Here's  the  World 
for  one  day,  full  of  the  Hains  trial,  a 
divorce  suit  in  three  columns  where  the 
lady  had  eight  lovers,  murders,  kidnap¬ 
ping  cases,  complaints  of  bad  shows, 
more  divorces,  children  run  over,  all  the 
news  !  all  the  news  ! 

Alas  !  how  different  it  was  when  Theo¬ 
dore  was  President,  and  had  seven  col¬ 
umns  of  message  a  day,  and  a 
homily  or  two,  some  scraps,  and  a 
lecture  on  gymnastics  illustrated 
with  living  pictures  of  himself  ! 

Then  we  had  a  comparatively  moral 
press. 


IT  is  not  the  worst  liar  who  makes  a  hit, 
but  the  best. 


“  DO,  i'bF.  DOT.  YOU  ZEE,  ID  BLEASES  THE 
BABY  SO  BUCH  TO  HEAR  BE  SNEEZE." 


thing  that  any  Queen  has  ever  stood  for, 
so  far,  has  been  votes  for  women. 
Queens  have  ruled  by  man-power  even 
more  than  Kings.  So  Elizabeth,  so  Vic¬ 
toria.  Queen  Anne  had  an  influential 
woman  favorite,  but  Queen  Anne,  poor 
tlear,  wasn’t  much. 

Victoria  had  little  actual  political 
power,  but  immense  influence,  political 
and  social,  and  used  it  almost  always  for 
good.  So  it  is  with  most  Queens  in 
modern  constitutional  governments  :  they 
have  little  actual  political  power,  but 
may  have  great  influence. 

Not  so  with  Tsi  Ann,  the  late  Chinese 
Empress,  who  had  actual  power,  won  by 
her  superior  wit  and  audacity,  and  used 
without  scruple  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  rule.  But  Tsi  Ann’s  record  is  pretty 
shady.  She  is  not  a  strong  argument  on 
the  side  of  woman  rulers. 


— Lord  Bacon. 


for  Pittsburg,  which  understands  the 
general  need  of  washing.  Or  leave  the 
title  as  it  is  and  ship  the  picture  to  Cairo. 

They  Want  It 

IT  has  been  said  that  a  man’s  idea  of 
justice  is  what  he  thinks  he  can  get, 
but  a  woman's  idea  of  it  is  what  she 
wants. 

The  saying  is  interesting  in  connection 
with  the  recent  successful  effort  of  the 
women  school  teachers  in  New  York  to 
induce  the  legislature  to  vote  them  equal 
pay  with  the  men  for  equal  work. 

Extract  from  a  Traveler’s  Letter; 
OUISE  is  very  kind  to  me,  and  was 
a  profound  support  and  moral  up¬ 
lift  on  the  steamer.  But  for  her  I 
should  still  be  .in  that  lower  berth  dis¬ 
carding  from  my  weak  suit.” 
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THE  POINT  OF  VIEW 

Mr.  Cityman :  ever  go  to  new  vork  city? 

Mr.  VP  ayout :  once — the  place  is  too  darn  lonesome  fer  me. 

Deportmental  Ditties 

BY  HARRY  GRAHAM 


Childhood 

To  establish  a  foundation 
Of  authentic  information 
On  the  subject  of  behavior  in  the  nursery. 
Little  children  of  all  ages 
Should  accord  these  priceless  pages, 

A  perusal  that  is  anything  but  cursory. 
Here's  a  vintage  undiluted 
Of  advice  and  admonition 
Which  is  eminently  suited 

To  both  pauper  and  patrician. 


I’ve  an  uncle,  stout  and  jolly, 

Whors  completely  “  off  his  trolley  ” — • 
As  for  intellect  or  brains,  lie  hasn’t  got 
any ; 

But  he  yachts,  and  bets,  and  races. 
Goes  to  “Monte,”  and  such  places. 
And  he  drinks  a  bit  to  vary  the  monot¬ 
ony. 

To  the  smartest  country  houses 
He  obtains  immediate  entry, 

Where  in  comfort  he  carouses 
With  nobility  and  gentry; 


Never  enter  without  knocking. 

Never  wear  a  drooping  stocking, 
Never  greet  your  parents’  counsel  with 
hilarity  ; 

Never  mingle  cake  and  butter. 

Never  dabble  in  the  gutter, 

Nor  do  anything  that  savors  of  vul¬ 
garity. 

'Tis  unseemly  for  a  bantling 
To  make  tactless  observations 
Which  may  send  the  blushes  mantling 
O’er  the  cheeks  of  his  relations. 


Learn,  my  readers,  to  keep  quiet, 

To  refrain  from  noise  and  riot; 

Treat  your  elders  and  your  betters  with 
civility. 

When  your  boots  are  wet  and  muddy 
Don’t  invade  your  father’s  study, 

And  arouse  him  from  the  slumbers  of 
senility. 

(An  incorrigible  slatterr. 

Is  the  urchin  who  imprints  his 
Dirty  footprints  on  the  pattern 

Of  the  brand-new  boudoir  chintzes  1) 


While  my  cousin  in  the  city, 

Who  is  zvonderfully  witty, 

His  accomplishments  and  “parlor  tricks” 
are  numerous — 

He  can  sing  and  play  the  fiddle, 
Solve  acrostics,  ask  a  riddle, 

And  do  other  things,  if  possible,  more 
humorous — 

Has  been  brutally  ejected 
From  Society’s  dominions, 

Just  because  he  is  suspected 
Of  polygamous  opinions ! 


Never  ask  your  Uncle  Moses 
If  the  color  of  his  nose  is 
Artificial,  manufactured,  or  inherited. 
When  your  elderly  Aunt  Lizzie 
Is  unusually  busy 

Do  not  badger  her  with  booby-traps  un¬ 
merited. 

(If  you  soak  her  wig  in  whisky 

’Twill  ensure  her  feeling  flustered, 
But  to  make  her  really  frisky 
You  should  fill  her  boots  with  mus¬ 
tard.) 


Ev’ry  infant  should  endeavor 

To  be  rather  good' than  clever, 

With  a  charming  and  unselfish  person¬ 
ality  ; 

To  remember  that  politeness, 

Is  more  popular  than  brightness, 

And  intelligence  less  pleasing  than 
morality. 

For  the  world  distrusts  and  hates  you 
If  you’re  what  is  known  as 
“  brainy,” 

But  a  welcome  warm  awaits  you 
If  you  chance  to  be  a  zany. 


Be  considerate  of  others, 

Of  your  sisters  and  your  brothers, 
Do  not  balance  loaded  sponges  on  the 
door  for  them. 

With  your  playmates  never  grapple 
To  secure  the  largest  apple; 

If  you  get  it  always  treasure  up  the  core 
for  them. 

Keep  your  hands  a  trifle  cleaner, 

And  your  finger-nails  unbitten, 

And  affect  the  meek  demeanor 
Of  an  unassuming  kitten. 


Hold  your  tongues,  if  you  are  able, 
More  especially  at  table, 

Which  is  not  the  place  for  juvenile  lo¬ 
quacity. 

Grown-up  folks  are  “kittle  cattle,” 
And  they  tire  of  childish  prattle 
Unredeemed  by  any  symptoms  of  sa¬ 
gacity. 

If  it  lies  ’twixt  you  and  father 
To  provide  your  guests  with  chatter 
Please  remember  they  would  rather 
That  you  left  it  to  the  latter! 
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be  like  embracing  a  Cook’s  tour.  She 
is  never  in  a  hurry  except  when  she  has 
nothing  to  do.  She  adapts  herself  to 
everybody  with  delightful  sang-froid, 
but  is  restless  in  a  tete-a-tete.  She  has 


A  Fitting  Deduction 

“pvO  you  know  what  an  oath  is,  little 
LJ  girl?” 

“Yes,  sir;  I  must  always  tell  the 
truth.” 

“  If  you  always  tell  the  truth,  where 
will  you  go  when  you  die?  ” 

“  Up  to  heaven.” 

“And,  if  you  tell  lies?  ” 

“To  the  naughty  place,. sir.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  that?” 

“  Quite.” 

“  Let  her  be  sworn.  It  is  quite  clear 
she  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  I  do.” 


“  ALL  ABOARD  FOR  THE  SUBWAY  ” 


“  MIGHT  I  INQUIRE  WHY  YOU  THINK  I 
OPERATE  AN  AIR-SHIP?  ” 

“  WHY,  WHEN  YO  WAS  WALKIN'  ALONG 
DIS  MORNIN',  DE  BOSS  SEZ  TO  DE  MISSUS, 
‘  HEAH  COMES  DE  NEW  SKY-PILOT.'  " 


learned  not  to  care  too  much  for  clothes. 
She  can  make  herself  understood  in  any 
language  but  silence.  She  is  unlocal. 
Her  knowledge  consists  in  having  seen 
the  things  that  someone  else  has  made  a 
study  of. 


THE  JUNGLE  EXPRESS 


The  Female  Gadder 

THE  Female  Gadder  is  a  lady  who  has 
plenty  of  money  and  who  travels. 
She  spends  her  time  on  railroads  and 
steamers  and  in  hotels.  She  flits  from 
place  to  place  with  resistless  energy. 
She  knows  everything — and  nothing. 
She  has  European  lables  all  over  her 
mind.  She  is  a  cosmopolite,  not  an  in¬ 
dividual.  She  had  skimmed  the  cream 
from  a  hundred  hotel  lobbies.  She  can 
go  through  an  art  gallery  and  a  railway 
station  with  equal  skill.  She  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  atmosphere  of  baggage  rooms 
and  bon  marches.  She  is  stylish,  chatty 
and  unimaginative,  for  having  seen 
everything,  she  has  been  shorn  of  vis¬ 
ions.  To  fall  in  love  with  her  would 
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Sunrise  Park  Ahoy ! 

T  IFE  firmly  believes  that  every  good  thing  ought  to  be 
J— ‘  Pushed  along.  With  this  object  in  view,  we  invite  at¬ 
tention  to  Sunrise  Park. 

Sunrise  Park  is  in  Connecticut,  where  the  Puritan  at¬ 
mosphere  has  rubbed  itself  off  so  much  that  no  absurd  or  back- 
number  notions  will  be  longer  tolerated.  At  any  rate,  Sun¬ 
rise  Park  is  the  home  of  a  new  movement  which  ought  to  be¬ 
come  general. 

A.  Sydney  Higgins,  M.D.,  of  n  Kingston  avenue,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  is  the  responsible  party,  and  issues  invitations  to  come  out 
and 


ssrse  -  » '» » ■*- 

Dr.  Higgins  says  in  the  circular: 


No  garment  of  any  kind  is  permitted  at  the  caran  exeent  in  in 
enZTl  Jeith,e,.rA  The.  important  object  of  the  caTp,  keeping  Ihe 
entire  body  bathed  in  air  and  sunshine,  precludes  the  idea  of  visitors. 

Now,  here’s  a  chance  for  husbands.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  ship  your  wife  off  to  Sunrise  Park  for  the  summer, 
under  Dr.  Higgins.  It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  for  clothes. 
And  in  the  fall  she  will  come  back  to  you  not  only  with  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  wear,  but  with  a  healthy  body,  a  coat  of 
union  tan  and  a  sweet  smile. 


The  idea  of  not  allowing  any  visitors,  however,  seems  alto¬ 
gether  too  modest. 

We  think  Dr.  Higgins  ought  to  permit  them  at  least  twice 
a  week,  on  fine,  clear  days,  when  the  camp  guests  are  looking 
their  very  best. 

We  think  we  could  guarantee  enough  visitors  on  these  days 
to  make  it  an  object.  Excursion  trains  could  be  run  from 
New  York.  Indeed,  we  doubt  very  much  whether  any  re¬ 
spectable  railroad  could  begin  to  accommodate  the  crowds. 

There  is  one  point  which  ought  to  be  cleared  up.  Dr.  Hig¬ 
gins  doesn’t  say  whether  he  or  she  is  a  man  or  a  woman.  If 
he  is  a  man,  and  has  started  his  summer  camp  for  “  Women 
and  Girls  Exclusively,”  why  should  he  necessarilv  keep  the 
whole  thing  to  himself?  If  he  is  a  woman,  why' make  this 
statement,  which  is  in  the  circular: 


DROPPING  THE  PILOT - I912 


The  ideas  and  routine  may  seem  radical  and  are 
what  you  have  been  accustomed  to,  but,  after  all  it 
as  it  appears. 


change  from 
not  so  fierce 


Why  should  such  a  camp  be  “fierce  ”?  We  can  think,  off 
hand,  and  without  much  trying,  of  several  rather  famous  pic¬ 
tures  of  nymphs  bathing  in  brooks  and  disporting  themselves 
on  sunny  banks,  and  shampooing  one  another  and  taking 


PEACE  AND  STABILITY 


He:  THE  CAPTAIN  SAYS  WE’RE  HARD  AND  FAST  ON  A  ROCK. 

She  (  very  sick)  :  thank  god! 


afternoon  naps  sitting  right  in  a  draft;  but  none  of  these 
afternoon  nature  receptions  struck  us  as  being  at  all  fierce. 
That  doesn’t  seem  to  be  the  right  word. 

Let  us  hope  that  there  will  be  no  cold  snaps  at  Sunrise 
Park  next  summer. 

Dictators 

/"'\NCE  in  awhile  there  appears  the  man  who  touches  the 
yS  popular  imagination,  and  becomes  a  dictator.  Often 
it’s  a  bit  of  a  mystery  how  he  turns  the  trick,  but  all  the  same 
nothing  will  stop  him. 

Being  just  doesn’t  always  help.  Aristides  tried  that  and 
lost  out.  Nor  does  it  necessarily  put  a  man  out  of  the  run¬ 
ning  to  be  a  colossal  bore,  as  witness  Cromwell.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  object  to  being  slaughtered  and  otherwise  messed  up,  but 
Rome  had  a  taste  for  that  sort  of  thing,  hence  Marius  and 
Sulla. 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  of  dictators  to  stay  on  the 
job— neither  Pericles  nor  Napoleon  took  time  to  go  hunting 
lions  in  Africa.  However,  the  game  is  altogether  too  big  to 
be  played  entirely  by  precedent.  Ramsey  Benson. 


I  *HE  new  method  of  fireless  cookery  has  made  a  hit  with 
A  me,”  said  the  Christian  Science  woman.  “  It’s  just  like 
absent  treament,  you  know.” 


The  Place  to  Calm  Down 

FFICE  BOY :  Here’s  a  lady  what  insists  on  seein’  you! 
She’s  awful  excited ! 

Editor:  Then  escort  her  to  the  composing  room,  you  idiot ! 


SOUVENIRS  OF  OUR  FIRST  TRIP  TO  EUROPE 
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LIFE  begs  to  call  attention ,  in  these  three  pictures ,  to  the  absurd  headdresses  and  costumes  of  former 
centuries  contrasted  with  the  graceful  structures  of  to-day 


Mars  Heard  From 

Life  Beats  the  World  in  the  Greatest  Scientific 
Achievement  of  the  Age 


WE  have  done  it. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  long  talk  with  Mars.  But  alas — 
This  is  really  the  story  of  combined  success  and  failure — 
one  of  the  grandest,  most  magnificent  successes  of  the  age, 
and  one  of  the  most  pathetic  failures.  How  did  it  happen? 
We  will  explain. 

Immediately  on  hearing  the  news  that  it  was  possible  to 
signal  Mars,  we  hired  Prof.  H.  G.  Wiggleton,  of  Harvard, 
who  for  years  was  employed  on  the  “  Seeing  Boston  coach, 
and  is  fully  qualified  as  a  keen  observer  of  things  mundane 
and  celestial. 

“  Spare  no  expense,”  were  our  instructions,  “even  if  you 
have  to  double  the  tariff  on  sponges  and  get  Senator  Aldrich 
to  turn  over  the  proceeds.” 

The  Rockefeller  golf  links  were  immediately  secured,  and  a 
reflector,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  Amalgamated  Copper, 
United  States  Steel  and  Lawson  Brass  was  made.  Professor 
Wiggleton  began  to  send  forth  flashes  on  Monday.  All  that 
night  he  kept  it  up,  using  the  Morse  system. 

Suddenly,  an  hour  after  midnight,  the  telescope  revealed  a 
tiny  light  on  Mars.  It  was  one  block  from  the  great  canal. 
It  died  out  and  was  followed  by  another. 

In  two  hours  more  Wiggleton  was  in  possession  of  the 
Mars  alphabetic  code.  By  four  o’clock  conversation  had  be¬ 
gun.  We  give  it  even  now,  with  tears  in  our  eyes,  realizing 
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“We  are  raising  a  new 
tariff.” 

“  What’s  that?  ” 

“I  don’t  know.  No 
one  knows.” 

“  Well,  what’s  all  that 
agitation  going  on  just 
below  you?  ” 

“That’s  New  York. 
Those  are  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.” 

“  And  what  are  they 
doing?  ” 

“  Oh,  they  are  eating, 
gambling  and  rushing.” 

“  Well,  good-by.  Don’t 
disturb  me  again.” 

Professor  Wiggleton, 
frantic  with  anxiety,  sig¬ 
naled  at  once : 

“  What  do  you  mean, 
Mars?  Surely  you - ” 

And  Mars  signaled 
back : 

“  It’s  just  as  we  sus¬ 
pected  all  along.  You  are 
not  only  stupid  but  unin¬ 
teresting.  Don’t  bother 
us  again.  It  will  do  you 
no  good.  We  don’t  want 
to  know  you.” 


that  all  hope  is  lost  of  ever  again  re¬ 
peating  our  experiment.  But  science 
must  not  fail.  The  truth  must  be  told. 

The  conversation,  taken  down  by  our 
official  stenographer,  is  as  follows : 

“What  planet  are  you?”  (this  from 
Mars) . 

“This  is  the  earth.” 

“  Well,  you  have  been  a  long  time 
answering  our  signal.  We  have  the 
flash-lamp  lighted  now  for  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  years.  Stupid,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Sorry  you  think  so.  Would - ” 

“  Wait  a  minute.  Let  me  ask  you 
some  questions.  Where  are  you  signal¬ 
ing  from?  ” 

“United  States.” 

“  What’s  that?  ” 

“  A  lot  of  liberty-loving  people,  pro- 


IN  DARKEST  AFRICA 


viding  food  and  clothes  for  the  trusts.” 

“Who  is  ruling  over  you?” 

"  A  man  named  Taft — that  is,  he  is 
making  a  bluff  at  it.” 

“  Hum.  What  does  he  do?  ” 

“  Oh,  he  sits  around  and  looks  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  gives  the  glad  hand  and  smiles.” 

“  Ha !  What  are  you  doing  just 
now  ?  ” 


Thus  ended  the  greatest  scientific 
achievement  of  the  age. 

In  1915 

NE  typical  New  Yorker  to  another: 
Say,  Ikey,  you  oughd  to  have  been 
with  us  last  nighd.  We  wend  slumming 
— all  down  through  the  Chrisdian  quarter. 
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The  Deficit 


A  tragedy  in  many  strange  acts. 

1ME— Pay-day  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Scene — A  back  room 


as  far  out  of  sight  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Around  the  stage,  on 
both  sides  and  at  the  back, 
are  oil  tanks.  In  the  middle 
of  the  stage  is  a  large-sized  Deficit  with 
gory  locks  and  forbidding  mien.  As  the 
curtain  rises  the  politicians,  garbed  in 
caps  and  bells,  creep  out  from  the  oil 
tanks  and  one  by  one  go  to  the  Deficit, 
kneel  and  beg  for  mercy  in  a  mocking 
way. 


Opening  chorus — 

Garters  and  hairpins  and  spangles, 
Gew-gaws  and  piffie  and  fudge, 
Taken  together. 

Like  birds  of  a  feather, 

Make  merriment  fit  for  a  judge. 


Velvets  and  laces  and  bangles, 
Paper  pulp,  pumpkins  and  pie. 
But  what  does  it  matter? 
While  we  get  the  latter, 
We  praise  hallelujah  on  high. 


Bric-a-brac,  paintings  and  wrangles, 

Furbelows,  filigree,  pills, 

And  similar  chaff 
All  make  it  to  laugh 

As  we  juggle  the  national  ills. 

At  the  close  of  the  chorus,  they  all 
take  their  distaffs  and  roundly  belabor 
the  Deficit,  which,  however,  refuses  to 
budge. 

The  door  of  the  largest  oil  tank  opens 
and  Aldrich  steps  forth.  He  is  dressed 
in  a  Jacob’s  coat  of  many  investments. 

Aldrich— What  ho,  knaves  !  Why  this 
merriment?  Do  ye  not  know  that  times 
have  changed? 

Depew— Why  does  a  chicken  cross  the 
road,  sire? 

Aldrich— Enough !  Avaunt !  I  come 
not  here  to  joke.  You  know  too  well 
what  we  are  up  against.  Have  ye  not 
heard?  Do  ye  know  what  day  this  is? 

Tillman— Most  assuredly.  It  is  pay¬ 
day,  and  I  have  a  payment  to  make  on 
some  lands  in  the  West. 

Aldrich — Aye,  it  is  pay-day.  But  has 
the  ghost  walked?  Answer  me  that. 
Has  the  ghost  walked? 

Chorus— The  ghost,  the  ghost, 

It  has  not  walked. 

Aldrich— Then  listen.  I  would  a  tale 
unfold.  (Sings). 

There  is  a  story  old  and  gray, 

They  say,  they  say. 

Chorus — Oh  yes,  they  say. 

Aldrich — Of  how  upon  a  summer’s  day, 
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Chorus — They  say,  they  say. 
Aldrich— Mother  Hubbard  she  went  to 
the  cupboard  alone. 

Her  intention  it  was  to  elicit  a  bone, 
But  when  she  got  there, 

Does  the  legend  declare. 

She  could  only  encic 
A  yawning  deficit. 

So  the  ghost  didn’t  walk  that  day. 
Chorus— They  say,  they  say,  they  say, 
That  the  ghost  didn’t  walk  that  day. 
Aldrich— Do  I  make  it  clear? 

Chorus— Quite  so.  (They  all  take  off 
their  caps  and  bells  and  throw  them  at 
the  Deficit,  which  doesn’t  even  take  the 
trouble  to  dodge.) 

Aldrich— Then  let  me  try  my  hand, 
for  I  am  long  of  stocks  and  my  broker 
is  calling  for  more  margin.  I  have  no 
faith  in  a  duty  on  carpet  tacks  or  the 
income  tax.  Let  me  try  syntax.  (Goes 
to  Deficit  and  strikes  a  declamatory 
attitude.) 

Now  is  the  summer  of  our  merry  graft 
Made  horrible  winter  by  this  son  of  a 
gun. 

It  is  the  panic’s  ghost  and  will  not  yield 
To  pre-election  promises  nor  heed  the  • 
cries 

Of  suckling  patriots.  Oh,  tariff,  how  we 
loved  thee. 

We  have  not  come  to  praise  thee  more, 
but  deficits  less. 


Serene  Sereno  Payne  and  all  that  host 
Of  under-worked  and  over-paid  delin¬ 
quents.' 

Out,  out,  damned  Deficit!  Hit  him 
Ben ! 

Lay  on,  Depew,  and  damned  be  he  who 
first  cries.  Hold!  Enough! 

Tillman  steps  up  promptly  and  jabs 
the  Deficit  vigorously  with  his  pitchfork, 
but  the  Deficit  seems  rather  to  enjoy  it 
than  otherwise. 

Tillman — It  is  no  use. 

Aldrich— Then  must  the  tariff  be  raised. 
All— But  if  we  should  make  a  mistake. 
Aldrich — It  can  be  declared  unconsti¬ 
tutional  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

All— But  what  shall  we  tell  the  people? 

Aldrich — The  people  be _ 

Depew— Stop  !  Utter  no  platitudes. 
Aldrich— You  are  right.  I  will  amuse 
the  people  instead.  Allow  me  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Mumm  sisters,  Minnie  and 
Maxie,  wonderful  serpentine  dancers. 
(Claps  his  hands.) 

The  Mumm  sisters  enter.  They  writhe, 
contort  and  circle  about  the  Deficit  un¬ 
til  they  fall  in  sheer  exhaustion  at  its 
feet,  but  the  Deficit  does  not  move. 

Sadly  they  crawl  back,  one  by  one, 
into  their  oil  tanks. 

(Curtain) 

Elhs  O.  Jones. 


THEIR  WEDDING  TRIP 

AS  IT  SEEMS  TO  THEM 


LIFE 
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Income  Taxes 

ONE  objection  to  an  income  tax  is 
that  it  runs  counter  to  the  old 
Biblical  idea:  To  them  that  hath  shall 
be  given  and  from  them  that  hath  not, 
etc.  Whatever  the  benighted  may  think 
of  this  idea,  it  is  still  unadulterated 
gospel  among  them  that  hath.  Inas¬ 
much,  therefore,  as  the  government  is 
in  the  hands  of  them  that  hath,  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  an  income  tax  is  somewhat 
remote. 

Another  objection  is  that  ah  income 
tax  is  too  plain,  too  direct ;  that  it 
would  make  for  that  publicity  which  we 
stand  for  in  theory,  but  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  practice.  By  the  indirect 
tariff  method,  the  goose  is  plucked  with 
the  minimum  of  squawking,  which  is  the 
desideratum.  To  be  sure,  in  either  case, 
the  ultimate  source  of  the  taxes  is  the 
same;  it  is  paid  by  the  people  who  are 
doing  real  work.  There  is  no  other  way 
to  get  things  from  Mother  Nature  ex¬ 
cept  by  real  work.  Mother  Nature  does 


“  One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  shore, 
To  one  thing  constant  never.” 


not  yield  to  the  blandishments  of  the 
promoter  or  the  hot-air  merchant. 
Neither  are  office-holders  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  promotion  stock  in  lieu  of  salaries. 

No.  When  wealth  is  needed,  some¬ 
body  has  to  go  through  the  motions 
of  digging  and  growing  and  molding  and 
trimming  and  refining  and  conveying  it 
and  all  that.  Then  somebody  gets  it, 
presumably,  for  services  performed. 
And  then  government  throws  its  col¬ 
lective  protective  arm  about  the  whole 
business,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  service 
for  which  somebody  has  to  pay;  hence, 
taxes. 

Many  think  that  a  government  ought 
to  be  paid  for  by  those  who  get  the 
protection.  If  so,  an  income  tax  would 
be  all  right,  even  in  spite  of' the  old  Bib¬ 
lical  idea.  Ellis  O.  Jones. 


COME  women  think  they  are  buying  a 
pair  of  shoes  when  they  are  really 
buying  a  pair  of  pinchers. 


Mr.  Grub :  i  reckon  i'll  be  able  to 

HAVE  AN  AEROPLANE  MYSELF,  NEXT  SEA¬ 
SON. 
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eville  as  It 


N  compliance  with  a 
suggestion  in  a  letter 
printed  in  a  recent  is¬ 
sue  that  Life  has 
been  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  vaudeville 
performances  in  New 
York.  One-half  the 
world  doesn’t  know 
how  the  other  half  is  amused, 
and  if  the  half  that  goes  only 
to  the  legitimate  theatres,  or 
doesn’t  go  to  the  theatre  at 
all,  would  make  the  grand 
tour  of  the  vaudeville  houses, 
it  would  find  a  good  many  things  to  open 
its  eyes. 

First  off,  it  would  be  thoroughly  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  decent  these  shows 
are,  even  the  ones  that  cater  to  audi¬ 
ences  not  generally  supposed  to  be  over- 
squeamish.  In  the  cases  of  some  of  the 
two-men  teams  there  is  a  tendency  to 
get  over  the  line  in  some  of  their  songs 
and  jokes,  but  they  are  evidently  afraid 
of  the  managerial  club  and.  much  as  it 
hurts  them,  even  these  keep  fairly  within 
bounds.  In  fact,  the  vaudeville  mana¬ 
gers  are  considerably  more  careful  of 
what  is  put  before  their  patrons  than 
are  the  rulers  of  many  more  pretentious 
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houses  patronized  by  more  pretentious 
persons. 

©  © 

EW  of  our  high- 
browed  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  have  any  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  form  of 
amusement.  More  than  a 
dozen  large  theatres  are  de¬ 
moted  to  it  and  give  regular 
performances  to  almost  their 
capacity  every  week-day  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  similar  performances  Sun¬ 
days  as  well. 

A  curious  thing  about  the  afternoon 
audiences  is  that  they  are  not  composed 
mostly  of  women  and  children,  but  are 
made  up  largely  of  able-bodied  men.  At 
one  house,  of  a  Tuesday  afternoon,  fully 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  spectators  were 
men.  Nor  were  they  old  men  and  boys,  but 
men  in  the  prime  of  life,  well-clad,  well- 
nourished,  and  showing  none  of  the  pal¬ 
lor  which  might  have  enabled  them  to 
urge  night  work  as  an  excuse  for  these 
day-time  hours  spent  in  the  most  frivo¬ 
lous  kind  of  amusement. 


UNEXPECTED  RESULTS 


HANGING  the  quotation 
into  “  Tell  me  what  a  man 
amuses  himself  with  and 
I’ll  tell  you  what  he  is,” 
would  not  be  complimen¬ 
tary  to  the  mental  powers 
of  vaudeville  audiences. 
The  main  staple  of  these  performances 
is  fun,  but  fun  of  such  a  crude,  obvious 
kind  that  it  would  apparently  produce 
quite  as  much  merriment 
in  a  retreat  for  imbeciles 
as  in  a  Broadway  music- 
hall.  Anything  in  the 
least  degree  subtle,  or 
that  calls  for  any  knowl¬ 
edge  not  to  be  picked  up 
in  a  yellow  newspaper, 
falls  on  the  vaudeville 
audience  like  a  cold  fog. 

Vaudeville  managers  and 
vaudeville  artists  under-  | 
stand  their  public,  and 
perhaps  they  show  quite 
as  much  talent  in  keep¬ 
ing  down  to  a  certain 
level  as  is  displayed  else- "" 
where  in  trying  to  rise  to 
the  requirements  of  more 
exacting  intelligences. 

In  making  this  fun  go 
there  is  expended  much 
individual  ability  and  a 


tremendous  amount  of  vitality,  or 
personal*  magnetism,  or  whatever  it  is 
that  puts  the  performer  in  touch  with 
his  audience.  In  spite  of  its  simple- 
mindedness  the  vaudeville  audience  is 
quick  to  discover  inefficiency  even  if  at 
times  it  is  mastered  by  the  brazen  self- 
assurance  of  some  of  the  performers. 
That  it  is  not  an  altogether  stupid  public 
has  been  discovered  at  considerable  cost 


She:  oh,  isn’t  the  man  that  throws  the  ball,  on 

SIDE,  JUST  SPLENDID  !  HE  SENDS  IT  SO  THEY  HIT  IT  I 
TIME  ! 
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by  some  actors  who  have,  from  the 
legitimate,  brought  to  vaudeville  names 
that  became  noted  more  from  billboard 
and  newspaper  reiteration  than  from  the 
possession  of  real  talent.  Some  of  these 
“legitimates,”  successful  in  fooling 
their  own  public  for  years,  have  found 
that  the  vaudeville  audiences  have  in 
some  lines  a  quicker  intuition  than  they 
are  usually  credited  with. 

Slang  thrives  in  vaudeville  as  in  no 
other  soil.  Most  of  it  is  born  there,  and 
a  good  deal  of  this  never  gets  any 
further.  Some  of  it  gains  a  place  in  the 
language  of  its  patrons,  is  carried  into 
the  columns  of  the  daily  and  periodical 
press,  and,  occasionally,  a  sample  of  it 
gets  into  the  vernacular,  thence  into  the 
dictionaries,  and  eventually  becomes 
recognized  as  a  new  word  in  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

Vaudeville  fun  clothed  in  vaudeville 
slang  would  be  neither  funny  nor  even 
intelligible  to  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
community  if  it  were  put  in  print.  But 
absorbed  into  the  system  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  music-hall  made  up  of  the 
frank  readiness  of  the  audience  to  be 
amused,  governed  by  the  skillful 
methods  of  its  interpreters,  it  finds  un¬ 
derstanding  and  compels  laughter  even 
though  our  intelligences  later  on  may  be 
rather  ashamed  that  they  yielded  to  such 
influences  and  found  enjoyment  in  such 
childish  afid  uncouth  things. 

^  © 

F  music  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  sufficiency  in 
vaudeville,  and  most 
of  it  is  “rag-time.” 
It  has  completely 
ousted  the  good  old 
“mother,  dear,”  and 
similar  tear-compell- 
ing  ditties  that  used  to  flourish  and  be 
beloved  in  the  variety  shows  of  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago. 

The  mechanics  of  the  banjo  are 
largely  responsible  for  “rag,”  and  thus 


“  REMEMBER,  JOHN,  ALL  LARGE  BULBS 
MUST  BE  PLANTED  WELL  BENEATH  THE 

surface/' 
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we  owe  to  our  negro  population  a  very 
considerable  influence  on  the  popular 
music  of  the  day.  It  seems  to  fit  the 
nervousness  of  our  climate  and  our  peo¬ 
ple.  Although  syncopation  is  no  novelty 
in  music,  American  vaudeville  has 
claimed  it  for  its  own,  and  made  it 
characteristic  accompaniment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  The  “mother,  dear,”  school 
may  have  been  typical  of  one  epoch 
when  sentimentality  ran  high,  but  “  rag  ” 
is  certainly  characteristic  of  this  get- 
rich-quick  era,  and  fits  perfectly  our 
jerky  methods  of  thought,  finance,  legis¬ 
lation  and  politics. 


ENERALLY  speaking, 
vaudeville  has  no  great 
influence,  good  or  bad, 
M  V  \  on  its  votaries.  Its 
m  j  wretched  English,  its  bad 

I  manners,  and  its  lack  of 

1  vfP  /  refinement  do  not  make 

for  the  improvement 
in  these  particulars  of 
those  who  frequent  it 
most,  but  perhaps  most 
of  these  find  the  standards  of  vaude- 


“  IF  YOU  UTTER  A  WORD  ALL  WILL  BE 
LOST.” 


ville  the  normal  ones  in  their  own  walks 
of  life.  With  the  legitimate  stage  fall¬ 
ing  so  far  short  in  these  matters  vaude¬ 
ville  is  not  to  be  blamed  largely  for  its 
deficiencies.  Certainly  it  would  be  go¬ 
ing  too  far  to  hold  it  responsible  when 
our  system  of  general  education  is  so 
little  able  to  make  its  products  well- 


POPULAR  PLAYS  ILLUSTRATED 

“THE  THIRD  DEGREE” 


spoken  and  well-mannered  in  even  the 
most  elementary  way. 

The  audiences  to  which  it  caters  come 
to  it  in  kindly  mood.  This  is  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  treatment  the  patrons  of  the 
houses  receive  from  the  employees. 
Competition  in  vaudeville  has  made  its 
managers  careful  to  keep  the  friendly 
feeling  of  those  who  support  it,  and  its 
public  meets  agreeable  consideration  in¬ 
stead  of  the  brusqueness  and  incivility 
often  encountered  in  the  higher-priced 
theatres.  This  creates  a  basis  of  good 
will  from  the  spectators  to  one  another 
and  to  the  performers. 

The  worst  reproach  of  vaudeville  is  its 
absolute  frivolity  and  its  tax  on  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  waster  of  time  and  money. 
In  the  six  performances  on  which  this 
review  is  largely  based,  there  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  audiences  not  one  single  in¬ 
structive  fact  or  one  uplifting  influence. 
It  is  sheer  amusement  and  nothing  else. 
In  honesty  let  it  be  said  that  it  doesn’t 
claim  to  be  anything  else. 

& . . * 

CIRCENSES  ET  PANEM  were  once 
considered  good  medicine  to  make 
a  people  contented.  Certainly  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  vaudeville  are  not  spending 
their  time  making  anarchistic  bombs  or 
writing  black-hand  letters.  They  are 
laughing  or  learning  to  laugh,  and  the 
directors  of  this  form  of  amusement  are 
not  allowing  their  patrons  to  receive  any 
bad  instruction,  even  if  they  don’t  allow 
them  to  get  any  that’s  good.  Politics, 
religion  and  dogma  or  ism  of  any  kind 
have  no  place  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 

Vaudeville  is  a  negative  institution. 
So  long  as  it  is  kept  clean  it  is  neither 
good  nor  bad  in  other  respects,  and  its 
regulation  may  safely  be  left  to  those 
who  want  to  make  money  out  of  it  and 
those  who  have  money  and  time  to  waste 
on  it.  Metcalfe. 


SUBURBANS 

mrs.  Gotham's  suburban  guests  grow  restless  a: 


CITY  PARTY 
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MR.  MORLEY  ROBERTS,  one  of  the 
luminaries  in  our  literary  firma¬ 
ment,  who  appears  at  uncertain  inter¬ 
vals,  is  again  visible  after  an  absence  of 
some  years,  and  his  new  story,  David 
Bran,  will  draw  the  gaze  of  those  who 
watch  the  heavens.  Mr.  Roberts  is  an 
artist  with  philosophic  leanings,  or  a  phi¬ 
losopher  with  artistic  impulses,  as  one 
chooses.  He  asks  Questions  of  life  and 
answers  them  in  creative  fiction.  And 
he  is  careful  to  mask  both  question  and 
reply  in  the  perfect  self-sufficiency  of 
his  story.  But  he  is,  as  philosopher, 
primarily  concerned  with  the  truth  of 
his  deductions,  and  contents  himself,  as 
artist,  with  striving  after  beauty  of  form  ; 
whereas  the  great  majority  of  readers 
are  only  willing  that  fiction  should  ask 
questions  if  it  supply  agreeable  answers. 
In  the  present  instance,  Mr.  Roberts  has 
beautifully  set  forth  unflattering  truths. 
The  tale  is  a  study  in  “sex  and  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  rustic  community  in 
which  its  scenes  are  laid  makes  an  ef¬ 
fective  background  for  its  action  and 
supplies  a  chorus  that  voices  with  ad¬ 
mirable  naturalness  and  primitive  wis¬ 
dom  the  author’s  comments  on  his  theme. 

A  WORK  that  is  about  as  far  re¬ 
moved  as  possible,  both  in  philos¬ 
ophy  and  art,  from  the  ruthless  probing 
and  exquisite  symmetry  of  Mr.  Roberts' 
tale,  is  Herman  Whitaker’s  The  Planter. 
the  story  of  a  young  New  Englander, 
who,  with  the  single  qualification  of  a 
square  jaw,  has  undertaken  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Mexican  rubber  plantation. 
This  is  a  novel  only  in  the  indefinite 
and  much-embracing  current  sense ;  be¬ 
ing  a  conglomerate  fiction,  compounded 
of  scenic  realism  and  sentimental  ro¬ 
mance;  exuberant,  unpruned,  without 
gradations,  its  vices  and  virtues,  beauties 
and  repulsions,  beaten  up  separately  and 
added  one  by  one.  Yet  the  book  holds 
one  with  a  certain  interest  born  of  the 
novelty  of  its  setting,  the  rough  type- 
likenesses  of  its  characters  and  the 
writer’s  persuasive  familiarity  with  his 
subject. 


RACE  LUCE  IRWIN’S  The  Diary 
of  a  Shozv  Girl  aims  at  and 
achieves  quite  a  different  effect.  Here, 
letter  perfect  and  laughable,  is  the  self- 
portrait  of  a  shallow-shrewd  vulgarian. 
There  is  little  love  and  less  winsomeness 
in  the  make-up  of  the  young  lady  from 


THE  SEED  SO  FAR  INTO  THE  GROUND - 

HOW  CAN  THEY  EXPECT  US  TO  GET  THEM  1 


Paris,  Ohio,  whose  stage  career  is  out¬ 
lined  in  this  journal,  and  who,  while 
continually  conscious  in  both  lobes  of 
her  little  feather  brain  that  she  is  the 
heroine  of  her  own  story,  unwittingly 
draws  for  us  an  amusingly  life-like 
picture  of  her  none  too  admirable  self. 
The  Diary  of  a  Show  Girl  is  The  Chorus 
Lady,  without  either  the  sentiment  or 
the  melodrama  that  were  injected  into 
that  familiar  play,  and  the  author’s  pen 
never  swerves  a  point  from  the  true 
north  of  her  intended  satire. 

T  EONARD  MERRICK,  the  author  of 
■I — •  Lynch’s  Daughter,  in  endeavoring 
to  commit  his  readers  to  admiration  for 
Spartan  virtue,  manages  instead  to 


arouse  in  them  the  cantankerous  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  old  Adam.  Lynch  is  a  gruff 
millionaire  with  a  tainted  principal.  His 
daughter  falls  in  love  with  and  marries 
an  artist  with  no  principal  but  unyielding 
principles.  Follows  a  conflict  between 
filial  affection  and  marital  fanaticism. 
Also  a  contest  between  our  inclination 
to  be  interested  in  the  characters  and 
the  author’s  determination  that  we  shall 
be  interested  in  ethics.  And  from  both 
of  these  set-tos  we  emerge,  like  boys  from 
church  in  trout  time,  at  odds  with  un¬ 
seasonable  goodness. 


NE  of  the  things  that  puzzles  the 
rest  of  mankind  is  how  butlers 
manage  to  be  butlers  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances.  Mr.  Arthur 
Train,  in  Writing  The  Butler’s  Story, 
has  run  foul  of  this  difficulty  and  comes 
an  occasional  cropper  over  it.  His  hero, 
who  jots  down  his  own  observations 
and  experiences  is,  at  times,  Peter 
Ridges,  butler,  playing  author.  At  other 
times  he  is  Arthur  Train,  author,  play¬ 
ing  butler.  The  mixture,  while  amusing, 
falls  a  long  distance  short  of  making  an 
American  Yellowplush. 

/.  B.  Kerfoot. 


David  Bran,  by  Morley  Roberts.  L.  C. 


Har- 


The  Planter,  by  Herman  Whitaker 
per  &  Brothers.  $1.50. 

T  T'le  Dia/yrr of  a  Show  Girl>  by  Grace  Luce 
bwin.  Moffat,  Yard  &  Company. 

Daughter,  by  Leonard  Merrick. 
1  he  McClure  Company. 

,Jhe .  Bl‘t,er’s  Story,  by  Arthur  Train. 
(Charles  Scribner  s  Sons.  $1.25.) 
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Bon  Voyage 


MRS.  WHITTLER  had  been  trying  for  some  time  to  get 
her  husband  to  take  her  to  Europe. 

That  gentleman  had,  however,  held  off.  The  thought  of 
seasickness,  to  which  he  was  distinctly  subject,  was  too  much 
for  him. 

One  evening  he  burst  into  the  house  with  the  air  of  a  boy 
out  of  school. 

“My  dear!  ”  he  exclaimed,  “we’re  off!  ” 

“What  do  you  mean?  ” 

“I  mean  that  Jack  Sims — you  know  my  old  friend  Jack, 
who  studied  to  be  a  doctor,  has  just  made  the  discovery  of  the 
age.  He  has  an  infallible,  absolutely  certain,  cure  of  sea¬ 
sickness.  Think  of  what  this  means !  A  fortune  for  both  of 
us.  We  sail  next  week.” 

“How  do  you  know  this?”  asked  Mrs.  Whittier,  skep¬ 
tically. 

“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  isn’t  it?  If 
I’m  willing  to  try  it,  what  more  do  you  want?  It’s  as  simple 
as  can  be.  You  take  it  three  days  before  sailing,  after  meals, 
and  then  just  keep  it  up.  Not  a'qualm;  everything  lovely.” 
Mrs.  Whittier  smiled. 

“  I  hope  it’s  true,”  she  said.  “Why  are  you  so  sure?  ” 
“Of  course,  I’m  not  perfectly  sure.  But  I  have  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  Jack.  He’s  a  fine  doctor,  and  he  seems  to  feel  that 
he  has  struck  it  at  last.  At  any  rate,  here’s  a  chance  to 
try  it.” 

Mrs.  Whittier  was  delighted.  Her  cherished  dream  was 
about  to  be  realized. 


The  stateroom — after  some  difficulty — was  secured,  and  on 
the  following  Saturday  morning  they  began  their  journey  on 
the  deep. 

“  We’ll  soon  see,”  said  Whittier,  as  they  came  out  on  deck 
just  outside  of  Sandy  Hook,  “  whether  that  remedy  is  any 
good  or  not.  If  it  is,  I’ll  get  up  a  stock  company.” 

Whittier  had  never  been  able  to  go  on  the  water  just  be¬ 
cause  of  his  infirmity.  In  the  few  trips  he  had  made  he 
suffered  so  much  that  he  had  finally  given  up  all  hopes.  Mrs. 
Whittier,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  good  sailor. 

“It  doesn’t  look  as  if  the  thing  would  be  decided  to-day,” 
she  remarked.  “You  know,  my  dear,  if  it  is  as  calm  as  this 
you  wouldn’t  feel  it  anyway.” 

They  walked  up  and  down  the  promenade  deck  arm  in  arm. 
The  sea,  indeed,  was  like  glass,  as  the  great  steamer  on  an 
even  keel  slipped  along  tremulously,  but  oh  !  so  smoothly  upon 
its  surface. 

Near  them  stood  a  pleasant-faced  little  lady,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  who  bowed  to  them  pleasantly.  They  both  bowed 
pleasantly  in  return.  Indeed,  they  were  in  such  a  jovial  mood 
that  all  the  world  was  their  neighbor. 

“  Do  you  think,”  said  Mrs.  Whittier,  to  the  pleasant  lady, 
“  there  is  any  chance  of  a  storm?  ” 

“It  doesn’t  look  like  it,”  said  the  pleasant-faced  lady, 
still  more  pleasantly.  “  No  !  I  predict  we  will  have  pleasant 
weather  all  the  way  over.” 

As  the  day  wore  on  Whittier  began  to  get  anxious. 

“  I  was  in  hopes,”  he  said  to  his  wife,  “  that  it  would  be  a 
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little  rough.  I  would  really  like  to  test  that  medicine.” 

“Well,”  replied  Mrs.  Whittier,  cheerfully,  “don’t  be  too 
impatient.  There’s  plenty  of  time.” 

The  next  morning  dawned  bright  and  beautiful. 

Whittier  approached  the  captain. 

“  Captain,”  he  said,  “what  are  the  chances  for  a  storm-?  ” 

“Very  slim,”  replied  that  dignified  man.  “It  looks  like 
an  even  keel  all  the  way.” 

“  Don’t  say  that.  Can’t  you  give  me  any  hope?  ” 

The  captain  cast  his  weather  eye  to  as  much  windward  as 
there  was,,  considering  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  ripple  on 
the  water. 

“  It  looks  more  like  an  Irishman’s  hurricane  than  anything 
else.  What  do  you  want  it  to  blow  for?  Most  people  like  it 
this  way.” 

“  It’s  a  matter  of  business  with  me.  I  want  to  test  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  seasickness.” 

“  Oh.” 

The  captain  smiled  scornfully. 

The  day  wore  on.  There  was  no  change  in  the  weather. 

As  evening  closed  in  Whittier  began  to  get  nervous. 

“Look  here!  ”  he  exclaimed  to  his  wife,  “do  you  realize 
that  we  are  wasting  valuable  time?  If  this  keeps  up - ” 

“  Don’t  be  a  pessimist,”  said  Mrs.  Whittier,  encouragingly. 
“  In  twenty-four  hours  from  now  you  may  be  groaning  in  bed.” 

“That’s  what  I’d  like  to  see!  I  mean,  I  like  to  see  the 
possibility  of  it.  Give  us  a  good,  rousing  gale,  with  waves 
mountain  high.  It  can’t  come  too  quick  to  suit  me.  Oh,  to 
be  tossed  and  pitched  on  the  bounding  billows.” 

“Isn’t  the  weather  lovely?  ”  said  the  pleasant-faced  little 
lady,  who  just  joined  them. 

“  Too  lovely,”  replied  Whittier.  “  I  wish  we  would  have 
a  storm.” 

“  It  would  be  rather  nice,”  said  the  pleasant-faced  lady. 

“  Do  you  really  mean  it  ?  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Whittier. 

“  Why  not?  ” 

“That’s  the  way  to  talk,”  cried  Whittier.  “Let  the  wind 
howl.” 

But  no  wind  howled.  Every  day  dawned  bright  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  No  whitecaps  showed.  All  was  like  a  lake. 

As  the  time  wore  on  Whittier  grew  morose  and  sullen. 
But  hope  springs  eternal,  and  he  stuck  to  his  medicine  faith¬ 
fully. 

On  the  fifth  afternoon  he  said  to  Mrs.  Whittier: 

“  I’ve  seen  the  chaplain.” 

“  What  for?  ” 

“  Well,  I  didn’t  know  but  he  could  help  us  out.  I’ve  been 
working  up  to  it  for  some  days,  you  know,  and  I  got  him  to 
pray  for  a  storm.  You  know,  my  dear,  in  a  crisis  like  this, 
one  is  ready  to  do  almost  anything.” 

“  You  may  regret  it,”  said  Mrs.  Whittier,  who  was  scandal¬ 
ized  by  his  admittance.  “  It’s  awful.” 

“  Nonsense !  Then  I  got  acquainted  with  the  boatswain, 
and  he’s  doing  all  he  can.  He’s  set  some  of  the  crew  whis¬ 
tling  for  wind.  They  have  also  stuck  a  sheath  knife  in  the 
mast — the  sailors  believe  in  this — and  we’re  in  hopes  we  can 
get  the  cook  to  kill  a  pig.  They  tell  me  this  is  almost  a  sure 
thing.” 

“And  do  you  believe  it?  ” 

“  I’m  ready  to  try  everything.  My  dear,  think  of  what  it 
means !  Why,  if  I’m  not  seasick  in  a  storm,  a  fortune  awaits 
us !  ” 

Mrs.  Whittier,  in  answer,  waved  her  hand  in  the  direction 
of  some  dark  clouds  that  were  piling  up  on  the  horizon. 

“That  may  mean  something,”  she  said. 

“Hooray!”  exclaimed  Whittier.  “It’s  coming.” 


Even  as  he  spoke,  ripples  appeared  on  the  water.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  began  to  change. 

In  a  little  while  there  was  a  spanking  breeze.  Then  the 
wind  gradually  increased. 

The  steamer  felt  it.  At  first  she  began  to  roll  gently. 

“  How  do  you  feel?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Whittier. 

“Never  better.  Let’s  go  to  dinner.” 

By  the  time  they  were  seated  at  the  table,  the  elements 
were  getting  quite  busy.  There  was  that  peculiar  c^pbina- 
tion  of  movements :  first,  a  long  pitch  forward,  theiTa  short 
jerk  in  between,  then  a  convulsive  roll — all  of  which  is  proper 
introduction  to  that  desperate  feeling  in  which  the  patient 
welcomes  death  in  any  form. 

“I’ll  take  some  more  of  that  apple  pie,”  said  Whittier, 
with  a  joyful  ring  to  his  voice. 

Then  they  staggered  up  on  deck.  The  storm  was  full  upon 
them.  The  great  vessel  tossed  and  rolled.  Whittier  gazed  at 
his  wife  grandly. 

“Eh!”  he  exclaimed.  “Isn’t  this  simply  great!  Not  a 
qualm.  I  tell  you,  Jack  is  a  wonder.  A  fortune  for  both 
of  us.” 

That  night  neither  of  them  slept  much,  on  account  of  the 
commotion ;  as  the  next  morning  they  entered  the  English 
Channel,  things  were  no  better. 

But  Whittier  was  so  filled  with  his  great  discovery  that 
nothing  dampened  his  spirits. 

“Think  of  what  it  means  to  both  of  us,”  he  exclaimed,  as 
they  went  down  to  breakfast. 

“  Ha !  ”  said  the  captain,  as  he  caught  sight  of  them.  “  You 
had  your  wish.  I  haven’t  seen  such  a  storm  for  months.  Eh  ! 
How  is  your  invention?  ” 

“  Splendid,”  cried  Whittier.  “You  see,”  he  said,  proudly. 
“Waiter,  bring  me  everything  on  the  bill  of  fare.” 

“The  strange  thing  about  it,”  said  the  captain,  “is  that  no 
one  on  the  ship  has  been  seasick.” 

“Indeed,  '  said  Whittier,  “that  is  strange.  How  do  you 
account  for  it?  ” 

The  captain  leaned  over  confidentially.  “  Quite  easily,”  he 
said.  “  But  if  you  wish  the  truth  from  headquarters,  ask  that 
pleasant-faced,  smiling  little  lady  at  the  next  table.  You  know 
the  one  I  mean.” 

After  breakfast  Whittier  approached  her. 

“How  do  you  account  for  the  fact,”  he  said,  “that  no 
one  on  the  ship  was  seasick  during  the  storm  ?  The  captain 
tells  me  you  know.” 

“  Because,”  she  said,  “  I  have  been  treating  them.  Didn’t 
you  know  that  the  company  employs  me  ?  I  am  a  scientist. 
Seasickness  is  only  an  error  of  mortal  mind.” 

Whittier  turned  to  his  wife. 

“My  dear,”  he  said,  sadly,  “unless  we  can  change  our 
tickets,  We’re  doomed  to  get  back  home  again  without  know¬ 
ing  the  truth.  For  we’re  booked  to  return  on  this  boat.” 

“  I  don’t  see,”  replied  Mrs.  Whittier,  “that  it  makes  any 
difference,  anyway.  For  who  is  going  to  buy  your  medicine 
when  the  steamship  companies  have  eliminated  the  cause?  ” 
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GOURMET  ET  GOURMAND 


A  Plea 


HE  flirts?”  Of  course  she 
does ! 

She  flips  her  glances 
Across  the  even  tenor  of 
W  ■  our  lives 

“  As  Angler  casts  his  flies 
athwart  deep  waters 
And  shady  pools  where  sleepy  trout- 
let  lies. 


“She  flirts?”  Why  shouldn’t  she? 
We  love  it ! 

She  brings  more  brightness  in  our 
lives  of  grind, 

Than  all  the  prim  and  wise  and  saintly 
women, 

Who  give  us  prayers  and  pieces  of 
their  mind  ! 


“She  flirts?  ”  Well,  let  her!  We  will 
take  our  chances 

Of  coming  off  heart-whole  beyond  the 
fray ! 

Meantime  we’ll  sip  the  sweets  and  taste 
the  raptures ! 

So  cheer  her  on  !  And  let  her  flirt 
away ! 
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A  DDRESSING 
the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  General  As¬ 
sembly  the  other 
day,  on  the  lack  of 
recruits  for  the 
ministry,  Dr.  Joseph 
Cochran,  secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Education, 
said : 

Why  can’t  we  get  the 
young  men  to  preach?  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  but 
little  Christianity  in  the  home. 
If  there  is  any,  it  is  gone  by 
the  time  the  young  man  is 
ready  for  an  education. 

Does  he  go  for  his  education 
to  a  Christian  school?  He 
goes  to  a  Godless  State  univer¬ 
sity,  and  when  he  returns  to 
his  home  town  he  puts  religion 
at  a  low  ebb.  We  cannot  Chris¬ 
tianize  these  State  universities,  but  we  can 
put  a  shepherd  in  charge,  and  in  this  way 
keep  these  boys  in  the  flock. 


It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versities  or  of  the  public  schools  that 
the  likeliest  young  men  nowadays  seem 
loath  to  be  ministers.  It  is  the  fault 
of  the  job.  It  has  lost  standing  in  our 
American  world  as  compared  with 
other  professions  and  employments. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  not  free  enough. 
¥oung  men  who  were  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  it,  have  had  to  face  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  committing  themselves  to  doc¬ 
trinal  opinions,  the  validity  of  which 
they  saw  to  be  in  dispute,  and  about 
which  they  had  not  had  time  to  come 
to  a  final  conclusion.  In  the  last  and 
the  present  generations,  the  bases  of 
faith  have  been  very  unsettled,  and 
pious  minds  have  been  greatly  per¬ 
plexed  about  them.  That  has  been  one 
great  obstacle  to  getting  first-rate  re¬ 
cruits  for  the  ministry.  Another  has 
been  that  the  opportunities  outside  of 
the  ministry  and  competing  with  it, 
have  been  unusually  attractive.  Secu¬ 
lar  education  has  been  no  more  than 
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an  indirect  factor  in  the  situation.  It 
has  beaten  sectarian  education  (as  a 
rule)  because  it  was  better,  bolder 
and  less  restricted.  The  church  col¬ 
leges  have  been  losers  in  a  fair  com¬ 
petition.  So  have  the  theological  semi¬ 
naries.  The  seminaries  have  not  been 
getting  the  men  wanted,  nor  teaching 
them  what  they  needed  to  learn.  They 
are  waking  up  now,  and  some  of  them 
are  rearranging  their  courses  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  are  doing  it  largely  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  even  hold  the  men 
they  are  getting  unless  they  do  better. 

The  hope  of  the  church  colleges  and 
of  all  the  sectarian  institutions — so  far 
as  there  is  any  hope  for  them— is  in 
the  brisk  competition  of  secular  teach¬ 
ing.  The  pubjic  schools,  the  high 
schools,  and  the  “Godless  State  Uni¬ 
versities  ”  (which  are  not  “  Godless  ” 
at  all,  though  they  are  secular)  and  the 
endowed,  unsectarian  universities  are 
the  great  nurseries  of  our  civilization, 
and  of  our  educated  public  servants. 
Out  of  them  must  come  the  ministers 
of  the  future,  if  they  are  to  be  leaders 
of  men.  The  salvation  of  the  great 
system  of  Roman  Catholic  education  in 
this  country  lies  in  the  side-by-side 
competition  of  the  public  schools  and 
unsectarian  or  secular  colleges.  While 
that  competition  is  free,  the  Catholic 
institutions  are  compelled  to  give 
something  like  a  broad  education,  and 
we  are  protected  from  getting  into 
such  trouble  as  France  is  now,  with  so 
much  difficulty,  working  out  of.  The 
•business  of  the  churches  is  to  teach  re¬ 
ligion.  If  they  can  do  that  as  it  should 
be  done,  there  is  a  great  field  for  them. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
teach  it  in  the  secular  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  as  Dr.  Cochran  suggests. 


'T'HERE  is  a  law  of  New  York  State 
that  prohibits  traffic  in  liquors 
within  two  hundred  feet  of  a  school  or 
of  a  church.  We  presume  that  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  or 
more,  it  is  a  proper  and  useful  law. 
But  in  the  hundredth,  or  the  thou¬ 
sandth  case  it  works  a  useless  and  un¬ 
necessary  hardship.  These  cases  of 


hardship  occur  especially  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  the  value  of  real 
estate  is  enormous,  and  schools, 
church,  hotels  and  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  as  jostled  together  as  they  are 
nowhere  else  in  the  State  that  we  know 
of.  Under  the  operation  of  this  said 
law  a  liquor  license  was  denied  to  the 
Hotel  Gotham  on  Fifth  Avenue,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  too  near  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church.  That  was  a 
great  hardship..  The  Legislature  passed 
a  bill  to  abate  it,  but  Governor  Hughes 
vetoed  the  bill.  It  makes  no  sort  of 
difference  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
whether  the  Gotham  has  a  liquor  li¬ 
cense  or  not.  More  recently  the  New 
Theatre  wanted  a  license.  There  is  a 
private  school  within  two  hundred  feet 
of  the  New  Theatre.  The  Legislature 
passed  a  law  to  permit  liquor  traffic 
within  two  hundred  feet  of  a  private 
school,  provided  the  school  consented. 
But  Governor  Hughes  has  vetoed  the 
bill  and  the  New  Theatre  cannot  have 
its  license.  It  can  get  along  without  it, 
but  it  is  absurd  that  it  should  have  to. 
The  two  hundred-foot  law  is  absurdly 
inapplicable  to  conditions  in  certain 
parts  of  New  York  and  was  never 
meant  to  apply  to  such  conditions. 
There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  get¬ 
ting  relief  from  it. 


’  I  ’HE  modest  stevedore  who  jumped 
into  the  North  River  a  fortnight 
ago  to  fetch  out  twelve-year-old  Jimmy 
Gallagher,  who  had  fallen  in,  was 
asked  by  Policeman  Cassidy  for  his 
name.  But  he  said — so  the  newspapers 
report — “Never  mind  that;  I  ain’t 
looking  for  no  medals ;  ”  and  then  he 
disappeared. 

We  like  the  stevedore’s  attitude 
about  medals,  but  that  is  a  matter  of 
taste.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  established  a 
million-dollar  fund  for  the  reward  of 
heroism  in  this  country,  and,  lately, 
another  in  France.  These  funds  pro¬ 
vide  medals,  but  their  best  service,  as 
we  see  it,  is  their  provision  for  the  de¬ 
pendents  of  those  killed  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  heroic  acts. 
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Goldman  and  the  Government 

IT  is  very  amusing  to  see  our  mighty  nation  worrying  itself 
sick  about  Emma  Goldman.  After  much  travail,  it  has 
finally  so  marshalled  the  constitution,  the  written  and  unwrit¬ 
ten  laws,  the  judiciary,  the  secret  service  and  other  intricate 
government  machinery  as  to  declare  officially  that  she  is  an 
alien.  Please  take  notice.  Emma  Goldman  is  now  an  alien. 
Whether  she  is  better  or  worse  for  having  her  category 
changed,  deponent  saith  not.  Possibly,  ere  long,  we  shall 
further  contrive  to  set  her  adrift  with  Castro,  like  Hale’s 
famous  not-hero,  as  an  example  of  how  petty  a  modern  world 
power  may  be. 

The  utter  harmlessness  of  Goldman  is  shown  in  her  own 
naive  confession,  in  a  moment  of  intense  egotism  put  for¬ 
ward  as  a  claim  to  consideration,  namely,  that  she  is  between 
7000  and  8000  years  ahead  of  her  time.  If  that  is  even  ap¬ 
proximately  true,  we  don’t  care  whether  she’s  good  or  bad. 
To  be  sure,  she  ought  to  feel  worried  that  she  is  so  out  of 
touch  with  her  environment ;  but  the  rest  of  us,  being  the  en¬ 
vironment,  ought  to  be  serene.  Why,  the  coal  deposits  are 
to  give  out  long  before  that,  but,  when  the  yellow  journals  an¬ 
nounce  the  fact  in  scare  heads,  we  don’t  raise  an  eyelid. 
We  don’t  even  rejoice  at  the  remote  prospect  of  escaping  the 
coal  trust. 

No,  Emma,  that  will  not  do.  What  you  need,  Emma,  is  a 
brake.  You  are  on  the  wrong  end  of  immortality.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  behind  the  times  than  so  far  ahead.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  a  government,  imperfect  at  best,  may  be  excused  for 
acting  foolish  about  such  a.  remote  entity,  just  as  astronomers 
disagree  about  comets,  moon  canals  and  Mars’  people. 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 


ROGERS:  Have  you  had  good  luck  with  your  piano? 

Randall  :  Splendid  !  It  lasted  until  we  got  it  paid  for. 


THE  FLIRT 

ANOTHER  VICTIM 


INVULNERABLE 
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THE  FLIRT 


lighted  cigars  into  the  subway  stations. 

We  applaud  Dr.  Pease’s  altruistic  la¬ 
bors  in  this  difficult  field. 

The  smoker  whom  Dr.  Pease  had  ar¬ 
rested  on  May  17  was  arraigned  before 
Magistrate  Finn,  who  discharged  him 
with  a  nominal  reprimand  saying, 
“  Smokers  have  rights  as  well  as  non- 
smokers.” 

Smokers  have  rights,  but  not  in  the 
public  conveyances  and  other  public 
places  where  smoking  is  prohibited. 
Their  fuming  cigar  stubs  are  nuisances 
in  such  places.  To  get  the  ordinance 
against  smoking  in  the  subway  cars  and 
stations  enforced  is  a  work  of  admirable 
public  spirit  we  wish  there  were  ten 
thousand  Dr.  Peases  to  undertake.  And 
to  get  after  the  smokers  in  the  surface 
cars  and  their  platforms,  and  on  the 
elevated  and  in  its  stations  is  just  as 
necessary. 

The  worst  smokers  of  all  are  the  auto¬ 
mobiles.  They  are  forbidden  to  smoke 
in  the  parks,  but  do  it  notwithstanding. 
They  must  be  forbidden  also  to  smoke 
in  the  streets  of  such  towns  as  this. 
An  automobile  discharging  evil  smelling 
smoke  on  any  populous  street  is  an  out¬ 
rageous  nuisance. 


A  Mere  Trifle 


SAPPHEDD:  You  saved  me  from  be¬ 
ing  killed  by  that  auto.  I  owe  my 
life  to  you;  how  shall  I  ever  repay  you? 

Stouten:  Young  man,  don’t  you  let 
trifling  debts  like  that  worry  you  ! 


Ask  Us  Another 


If  the  Government  is  not  to  sell  discarded 
firearms,  what  will  it  do  with  them? — Boston 
Transcript. 


BORE  them  out  for  use  as  telescope 
cases.  The  demand  for  telescopes 


From  More  Than  200  Guests 

HE  following  letter  is  signed  by 
more  than  two  hundred  youthful 
guests  of  Life's  Farm.  We  regret  that 
our  limited  space  prevents  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  all  the  names : 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Papa  and  Mamma  Mohr  : 

The  time  is  nearly  here  when  we 
would  be  coming  to  Branchville  if  we 
could,  and  we  are  all  the  time  thinking 
and  talking  about  those  happy  days. 
We  think  about  you  and  Mr.  Harold  and 
Miss  Edna,  and  we  never  can  forget  how 
kind  you  were  to  us,  We  say  this  time 
last  year  we  were  just  getting  ready,  and 
we  all  are  so  sorry  it  is  not  to  be  the 
same  this  year.  We  remember  the  beau¬ 
tiful  hills,  and  the  pond  where  we 
bathed,  and  the  walks  and  the  great 


trees  where  we  had  our  swings,  and 
Papa  Mohr  taking  us  down  to  the  store 
to  treat  us,  and  we  wish  so  much  to  be 
there  again.  Miss  Whittlesey  says  she 
wishes  we  were  there,  and  she  was  com¬ 
ing  to  see  us  all  so  happy.  Dear  friends, 
do  not  forget  your  girls  and  boys,  for  we 
will  always  love  you  all. 

We  all  send  lots  of  love  and  kisses. 

Harriet  Ormiston,  James  Johnson, 
Charles  Klee,  Emlie  Pfonsteal,  Ida  Fein, 
Mary  Weller,  Pauline  Kail,  Sadie 
Kucher,  Hazel  Morton,  Edna  Molloy, 
Kate  Weigert,  John  Juttner,  Nellie  Rose, 
Henry  Formhals,  Ruth  Bergeman,  George 
Grawler. 

Smoker’s  Right’s 

R.  CHARLES  G.  PEASE  of  New 
York  continues  to  benefit  society 
by  having  smokers  arrested  who  carry 


is  likely  to  increase  considerably  as  aero¬ 
planes  become  more  common. 
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AFTERMATH - COMMENCEMENT 


Handsome  Conduct  of  a  Sheep  Dog 

SOME  of  the  animals  have  delightful  traits.  On  May  17, 
Harry  Morrison  got  stuck  in  a  quagmire  near  Chester, 
Pa.,  and  was  slowly  sinking.  He  shouted  for  help  as  long  as 
he  could.  Nobody  saw  him  but  a  sheep  dog,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  passing.  The  dog  ran  down  to  the  tracks  of  the 
Reading  Railroad  and  managed  to  attract  the  attention  of 
William  Peet,  of  Chester,  whom  he  led  to  Morrison’s  relief. 
Peet  got'  help  and  managed  to  get  Morrison  out.  But  the  dog 
"scampered  off  as  soon  as  it  saw  that  Morrison  was  safe.” 

That  was  nice  of  that  dog.  Never  left  a  card,  or  gave  his 
name  to  the  reporters,  or  filed  an  application  for  a  Carnegie 
medal;  just  scun  out  as  soon  as  he  saw  he  was  not  needed. 
The  dog  did  not  know  Morrison  and  nobody  knows  the  dog. 

Ha,  Ha  ! 

SENATOR  DEPEW  takes  the  natural  view  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  promise  of  real  tariff  revision  was  an  after- 
dinner  joke. — New  York  World. 

THE  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  they  never  shut 
down  for  strikes. 


MODERNIZED 


Reprint  the  Profane  Classic  ! 

WE  suggest  to  the  Sun  to  issue  a  pamphlet  including  its 
editorial  on  the  Profane  Classic  and  all  the  ensuing 
correspondence. 

It  would  wonderfully  set  forth  what  forms  of  literature 
really  get  home  to  the  hearts  of  American  readers. 

Nothing  since  “  David  Harum  ”  has  excited  a  more  inter¬ 
esting  popular  response  than  the  Profane  Classic. 

Duplex 

THERE  was  a  theory  that  the  late  Henry  H.  Rogers  had  two 
arterial  systems,  one  for  warm  blood  and  the  other  for 
cold.  He  had  both  kinds  of  blood  in  him,  and  used  both,  but 
they  very  seldom  got  mixed. 

HOWARD :  Before  marriage  he  said  he’d  go  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  for  her. 

Coward  :  And  after  marriage  he  did  it — to  get  away. 


“ caught  “ 
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WELCOME  HOME! 


Our  Correspondence 
School  for  Husbands 

Courses  of  instruction  covering  all 
conditioits  that  may  arise.  Take  our 
trial  three  weeks’  course  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  Terms  reasonable.  Send  for 
prospectus,  including  one  thousand  testi¬ 
monials.  All  correspondence  confiden¬ 
tial. 

WE  should  like  to  make  it  clear  to 
our  patrons  that  we  cannot  per¬ 
form  miracles.  This  institution  is 
founded  on  business  and  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples.  All  we  claim  is  that  by  care¬ 
fully  following  our  courses  we  can  make 
old  husbands  young,  and  put  young  hus¬ 
bands  where  they  belong — in  charge  of 
their  own  homes.  We  don’t  undertake 
to  perform  the  impossible. 

One  of  our  customers  who  lives  in 
Brooklyn  writes  to  us,  for  example,  that 
his  wife  still  reads  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  aloud  to  him,  although  he  has 
been  paying  us  good  money  for  over  a 
month. 

We  tell  him  frankly  that  we  don’t 


Taft 


ONLY  a  Democrat  would  deny  the  obvious  fact  that  Taft 
is  a  big  man  in  some  ways.  Only  a  Republican  would 
claim  that  he  is  big  in  all  ways,  and  even  the  Republican’s 
opinion  would  be  for  public  consumption  only. 

While  waiting,  simply  waiting,  we  have  discussed  such 
esoteric  problems  as  whether  Taft  would  follow  Roosevelt’s 
policies,  and,  if  so,  what  those  policies  were. 

It  commences  to  look  as  if  he  would.  Roosevelt  came  in 
like  a  new  broom  and  went  out  like  a  feather  duster  which 
merely  stirs  up  the  dust  and  allows  it  to  settle  back  about  as 
before.  That  is,  in  his  early  messages,  he  told  vigorously  of 
things  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  we  all  cheered ;  but,  before 
we  could  get  to  the  things  mentioned,  Roosevelt  had  gone 
elsewhere. 

So,  Taft,  though  more  sluggishly.  He  filled  us  with  cheer 
in  his  advocacy  of  the  income  tax.  How  long  he  had  turned 
this  subject  over  in  his  sub  and  super-consciousness,  we  do 
not  know,  but  we  accredit  him  with  a  judicial  temperament. 
But,  lo  and  behold,  a  brief  fortnight  or  two  pass,  and  the  in¬ 
come  tax  is  no  longer  an  issue.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
resemblance  to  Roosevelt  ceases.  Taft  may  have  meant  that 
he  would  follow  Roosevelt’s  policies  only  a  few  minutes. 

It  is  too  early  to  generalize  broadly.  The  question  is: 
Is  Taft  small  enough  physically,  big  enough  morally  and  agile 
enough  mentally,  to  rise  above  a  smile,  an  after-dinner  speech, 
a  pirate  environment  and  an  undue  respect  for  the  musty 
pages  of  Blackstone  ? 

In  answer,  we  can  only  say  that  faith  is  at  a  discount, 
hope  is  still  fairly  strong,  and,  while  awaiting  developments, 
let  us  cover  him  with  a  mantle  of  charity. 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 


'  I  ’HE  fight  between  the  vacuum  cleaners  and  the  old-fash- 
1  ioned  carpet  sweeper  is  raising  quite  a  cloud  of  dust. 


“hurry,  boys!  dinner  is  ready!” 
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attempt  to  cure  a  deep-seated  case  like 
this  in  such  a  short  time.  He  will  have 
to  be  patient.  If  he  gets  results  in  a 
year  he  will  be  lucky. 

•  We  give  you  good,  honest  returns  for 
your  money.  We  guarantee  results,  or 
else  we  will  make  good. 

*  *  * 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  this 
week  the  establishment  of  a  Carnegie 
Fund  for  heroic  husbands.  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie,  realizing  the  importance  of  this 
great  work,  has  consented  to  present  a 
medal,  to  the  husband  displaying  the 
most  courage  under  trying  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  hoped  that  husbands 
everywhere  will  be  encouraged  to  try 
for  a  medal.  While  the  conditions  are 
not  easy,  we  believe  that  many  will 
come  forward.  For  twenty-five  cents  we 
will  forward  a  pamphlet  outlining  the 
things  which  must  be  done  to  secure  the 
medal.  Among  many  we  may  name  the 
following : 

Keeping  a  wife  absolutely  within  her 
allowance  for  one  year. 

Refusing  to  wear  home-made  night¬ 
shirt. 

Also,  wearing  it. 

Making  wife  go  in  summer  to  place 
that  you  have  already  determined  upon. 

Refusing  to  go  to  wife’s  afternoon  tea 

Staying  home  nights  when  you  want 
to. 

When  wife  gets  a  new  hat,  telling  her 
frankly  that  you  don’t  like  it. 

Snubbing  wife’s  relatives. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things 
which  may  bring  any  heroic  husband  a 
medal,  that  he  can  hand  down  to  his 


children  as  an  evidence  that  the  race  is 
not  degenerating. 

We  are  also  glad  to  announce  that 
there  is  a  splendid  prospect  of  having 
the  Husbands’  National  Alliance  incor¬ 
porated  by  Congress.  This  will  be  a 
great  step  in  the  right  direction.  At 
present  the  humiliating  subterfuges  hus¬ 
bands  are  obliged  to  resort  to  are  not 
always  conducive  to  the  highest  morality, 
although,  under  our  system,  it  is  still 
possible  to  lie  and  be  justified. 

We  aim,  however,  for  a  firmer  basis — 
a  basis  whereon  a  husband  can  go 
abroad  occasionally  himself  and  visit  the 
principal  places  in  Paris,  for  example, 
without  being  criticised. 

The  following  letter  is  only  one  among 
thousands  constantly  being  received  : 


AN  EARLY  FALL 


“look  here,  umpire;  if  we  win  this 

HERE  GAME  YOU'RE  ON  HALF  A  DOLLAR." 

“  B-BUT  SUPPOSING  YOU  LOSE?  ” 

“  THEN  you're  ON  A  STRETCHER." 


Dear  Friend: 

I  have  been  taking  your  course  now  for 
three  months,  and  could  not  do  without  it. 
In  the  beginning  my  wife  belonged  to  the 
woman’s  club,  was  president  of  two  other 
bridge  clubs,  was  corresponding  secretary 
for  the  local  civic  alliance,  and  when  home 
had  a  mania  for  moving  furniture  so  that  I 
never  could  tell  beforehand  which  bed  I  was 
going  to  sleep  in.  Since  taking  your  treat¬ 
ment,  however,  I  have  gotten  her  so  that 
she  stays  home  two  evenings  a  week,  and 
hires  all  the  servants.  My  children  are  al¬ 
most  beginning  to  respect  me. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Don’t  wait  until  it  is  too  late,  and  you 
can’t  be  cured.  Let  us  take  up  your  case 
at  once. 

Now  is  the  accepted  time. 

Husbands’  Correspondence  Bureau. 

The  Honeymoon 

THE  honeymoon  has  no  definite  dura¬ 
tion  but  is  longer  or  shorter,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  temper  of  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  determines,  or  their  rela¬ 
tives,  or  the  weather,  or  the  mode,  or  the 
comparative  cost  of  traveling  and  stay¬ 
ing  at  home.  Briefly,  it  is  that  interval 
during  which  the  man,  going  out  in  the 
morning  remembers  his  kiss  and  forgets 
his  overshoes,  as  distinguished  from  the 
interval  during  which  he  remembers  his 
overshoes  and  forgets  his  kiss. 

Misinformed 

Wealth,  never  earned  by  altruistic  and 
gentle  methods,  is  in  these  days  a  defendant. 
— The  Sun. 

YES,  it  is  a  defendant,  but  if  you 
think  it  is  never  earned  by  al¬ 
truistic  and  gentle  methods,  you  think 
what  we  had  sorrowfully  come  to  sup¬ 
pose  until  we  read  Uncle  John  D.’s  Ran¬ 
dom  Reminiscences.  Get  hold  of  that 
consoling  work  at  once  and  learn  your 
mistake. 
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TEACHING  THE  YOUNG  IDEA  HOW  TO  SHOOT 


NE  of  the  most  precarious 
events  of  a  house  party  is  the 
.girls  one  draws. 

I  Naturally  one  cannot  al¬ 
ways  hold  the  same  hand. 
The  guests  must  be  shuffled 
once  a  day,  at  least. 

My  first  venture  was  a  girl  in  excep¬ 
tionally  short  skirt  and  tanned  features. 
We  took  a  walk  after  luncheon. 

“  I’m  going  a  bit  stale,”  she  said, 
throwing  herself  on  the  grass. 

“What’s  that?”  I  said,  startled  by 
the  abruptness  of  her  remark. 

“  I’m  a  bit  stale,”  she  repeated.  “  It’s 
fierce  to  get  out  of  condition,”  she  added. 
“  I  need  thirty-six  holes  a  flay  at  least 
and  a  canter  before  grub  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.” 


I’m  nothing  if  not  accommodating, 
and  it  was  my  business  to  be  in  sym¬ 
pathy. 

“Oh,  I  see,”  I  replied.  “I  judge 
that  you  are  fond  of  exercise.” 

“  It’s  a  necessity  with  me.  I’m  soggy 
as  dough.  Why,  do  you  know,”  she 
went  on,  “  my  wind  is  all  to  the  bad. 
Sure  thing.  You  couldn’t  help  me  out 
on  a  set  of  singles,  could  you?”  she 
asked. 


“I  haven’t  played  tennis  for  years,” 
I  replied.  “Awfully  sorry - ” 


A  Side  Issue 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right.  Much  rather 
you’d  say  that  than  to  throw  a  bluff.  I 
tried  it  yesterday  with  that  young  chap 
who  took  me  in  to  dinner  last  night. 
Oh  me,  oh  my !  He  was  a  rag  doll,  all 
right.  Say  !  ’  ’ 

She  looked  at  me  half  doubtfully,  as  if 
she  was  wondering  whether  it  was  safe 
to  put  any  confidence  in  me. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  this  gang,  any 
way?  ” 

“  You  mean,”  I  began,  and  then  looked 
around  fearfully  to  see  that  no  one  was 
listening,  “the — er — guests?” 

“  Yep.” 

I  realized  that  here  was  a  chance  to 
“make  good,”  as  she  herself  might  say, 
so  I  whispered  dramatically: 

“  Bounders.” 

She  smiled  delightedly  and  nodded  her 
head  expressively.  I  knew  I  had  made 
a  ten  strike.  I  patted  myself  mentally 
on  the  back  to  think  that  my  visit  to 
London  had  not  been  in  vain. 

“That’s  right,”  she  exclaimed,  “pie 
faces !  ” 

I  pressed  my  advantage. 

“  There  isn’t  a  man  in  the  whole 
crowd,”  I  said,  “that  could  make  a  five- 
foot  putt.” 

“  No!  ” 


“  Did  you  see  ’em  on  the  polo  ponies 
yesterday?  ” 

“  Did  I!  ” 

“Wasn’t  it — porous?” 

This  was  a  term  I  invented  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  for  advanced  klang. 
She  opened  her  eyes,  and  I  saw  it  told. 

“  Well,  I  should  say!  ”  she  replied  en¬ 
thusiastically.  “  I  don’t  believe  there’s  a 
drop  of  sporting  blood  in  any  of  ’em. 
Oh,  say  !  Wouldn’t  I  like  to  run  around 
the  track!  You  know  we  have  a  fine 
gym  at  college.” 

She  leaned  toward  me  slightly. 

“What’s  your  specialty?”  she  asked. 

“I  wouldn’t  dare  tell. you,”  I  said. 

I  was  sparring  for  time.  I  wondered 
what  it  was  myself.  Somehow  I  felt  a 
sense  of  shame  creep  over  me  at  the 
thought  that  I  might  disappoint  her. 

“Oh,  go  on,”  she  said.  “I  have  an 
idea  it  is  Something  sporty.” 

Why  she  thought  so  I  couldn’t  surmise, 
for,  in  truth,  I  am  a  mild  mannered, 
harmless  looking  person.  But  her  confi¬ 
dence  in  me  only  stimulated  me  to  meet 
her  expectations.  I  caught  hold  of  one 
sleeve  of  the  white  sweater  she  always 
carried  with  her. 

“  Shall' I  tell  you?”  I  whispered. 

“Yep.” 

I  drew  her  face  t  >  mine. 
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“Flying  machines,”  I  whispered. 
This  was  the  safest  thing  I  could  think 
of.  I  mean,  of  course,  for  purposes  of 
narration.  For  no  one  could  contradict 
me.  I  hurried  on  rapidly,  fancying  I  de¬ 
tected  a  disappointment.  “You  see,”  I 
went  on,  “  I  played  up  to  all  the  sports. 
Now,  golf  is  a  boy’s  game  in  my  opinion. 
I  used  to  go  around  in  84.  That  satis¬ 
fied  me.  Then  I  took  up  tennis,  putting 
the  shot,  throwing  the  discus,  wrestling, 
auto  racing  ”  (I  mentioned  all  the  sports 
I  could  think  of) ,  “  horse  racing,  but 
flying  machines  beat  ’em  all.  Of  course 
I  can’t  do  anything  else.  A  tennis  arm 
would  ruin  me.  It  takes  all  the  nerve  a 
man  has.  Now,  the  other  night  I  was 
zigzagging  over  Long  Island  when  one 
of  the  blades  of  the  aeroplane  got 
tangled  up  with  the  steering  apparatus. 
The  result  was  that  I  had  to  grab  a 
parachute  in  a  hurry  and  jump  out. 
Landed  in  Jamaica.  Did  you  ever”- — -I 
looked  at  her  calmly  and  disinterestedly 
— “  land  in  Jamaica  at  midnight  from  a 
flying  machine?  ” 

She  looked  at  me  breathlessly. 


“Good  gracious,  no!”  she  exclaimed, 
getting  back  unconsciously  to  the  phrase¬ 
ology  of  thirteen.  “  Did — you — land 
easy  ?  ’  ’ 

I  Oh,  yes,”  I  replied  nonchalantly.  “  I 
only  broke  a  couple  of  ribs — or  was  it 
three?  I  believe,  now  that  I  recollect, 
that  it  was  three.” 

“  And  did  you  get  your  machine 
back  ?  ” 

“  I  "didn’t  bother  with  it.  It  was  a 
hoodoo  anyway.  But  I  went  back  home 
and  made  another.” 

“Do  you  make  them  yourself?” 

“  Sure  thing.  But - ” 

I  looked  about  me  once  more,  then 
gazed  at  her  solemnly. 

“You’ll  say  nothing  about  this,  of 
course.” 

“If  you  wish  it.  But  why  not?” 

I  smiled  grandly. 

“You  see,”  I  said,  “I  ran  down  here 
for  a  few  days’  rest  and  quiet.  What 
I  do  is  not  generally  known.  If  it  were 
I  would  be  followed  by  crowds.” 

I  leaned  forward  once  more,  my  face 
close  to  hers. 

“It’s  my  secret,”  I  said. 

“  I' understand,”  she  replied,  “only — 
couldn’t  you — take  me  with  you  some 
time?  I’d  just  lotve  it.” 

I  shook  my  head. 

“I’m  afraid  not,”  I  said.  “You  see, 
aside  from  the  risk,  it’s  the  weight.” 

“I  could  train  down.” 

I  gazed  at  her  critically.  She  sub¬ 
mitted  humbly,  nay,  anxiously. 

“Well,”  I  said,  sotto  voce,  “  I’ll  see.” 

I  started  up. 

“  By  the  way,”  I  said.  “I  discovered 
a  punching  bag  in  the  stable  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  you’d  like  to  have  a  go 
at  it.  I’ll  be  referee.  I’d  like  to  my¬ 
self,  but,  of  course,  I  have  to  be  careful. 
Cdme — ”  I  said,  plucking  at  her  sleeve, 
“  it  will  help  you  get  back  your  wind. 
I’ll  time  you  in  three-minute  rounds.” 

She  looked  at  me  in  dismay. 

“Isn’t  it  too  soon  after  luncheon?” 
she  asked. 

“Nonsense!  You’re  not  going  into 
the  ring,  are  you?” 

But  she  held  back.  Somehow  she 
didn’t  seem  the  same  girl  she  was — since 
the  flying  machine. 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,”  she  said,  “I 
never  tried  punching  a  bag.  Somehow, 
I  never  got  around  to  it.” 

Was  I  wrong  at  this  moment  in  sus¬ 
pecting  something?  Perhaps - 

“Well,”  I  said,  “you  must  get  off 
some  of  that  weight.” 

I  looked  at  her  fastidiously. 

“  Not  that  you’re  so  badly  out  of  con¬ 
dition,  but  some  sacrifice  must  be  made. 
Let’s  look  up  the  Charley  boy  you  men¬ 


tioned,  or  whoever  he  is.  Get  him  to 
play  singles  with  you.  What  if  you  beat 
him?  Remember,”  I  went  on  earnestly, 
“  that  you’re  doing  it  for  a  purpose. 
You  must  take  off  at  least  fifteen  pounds. 
Come.  We’ll  find  him  around  the 
grounds - ” 

She  looked  at  me  in  a  frightened  way. 
Her  voice  trembled. 

“Don’t!”  she  said.  “Please  don’t! 
Really  I — I  can’t  play  at  all,  so  there! 
He  beat  me  yesterday.  I’m  awful  at 
golf.  I’m  not  a  sport.  Truly,  I’m  not. 
It’s  only  the  dreadful  vocabulary.  I 
picked  it  up  at  college,  you  know.  I 
didn’t  mean  to  fall  into  it,  but  somehow, 
after  I  got  started,  I  felt  that  I  must 
go  on.  And  I  wouldn’t  go  up  in  your 
flying  machine — for  anything.  It  makes 
me  shudder  to  think  of  it.” 

I  put  my  arms  around  her  at  once.  I 
felt  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Fortu¬ 
nately  we  were  in  a  pergola,  screened 
from  common  observation. 

“This  comes,”  I  said,  kissing  her  al¬ 
most  sternly,  “  of  too  much  learning. 
I’ve  always  felt  it  wasn’t  good  for  a 
dear  little  girl  like  you.  But  I  beg  of 
you,  my  dear,  not  to  take  this  too  much 
to  heart.” 

“  But  I  do,”  she  said — there  was  al¬ 
most  a  sob  in  her  voice. 

Then  she  looked  at  me  archly. 

“You  see,”  she  said,  “I  didn’t  realize 
how  I  must  appear  to  others  until  I  saw 
you^ - ” 

“  Saw  me  ?  ’  ’ 

“Yes — tell  such  a  whopper — excuse 
me — about  yourself,  and  then  I  knew 
how  I  must  have  appeared.  And  it  has 
made  me  so  remorseful.” 

I  did  not  lose  my  nerve,  even  then. 

“Never  mind,  darling,”  I  said,  fold¬ 
ing  my  arms  about  her  more  closely. 
“We  are  in  the  same  boat.  Let  us  get 
over  it  together.”  Chesterton  Todd. 


’Twas  painted  red  and  gray; 

I  lent  it  to  some  Stoodents, 

Who  promised  they  would  pay. 
They  wrecked  it,  they  smashed  it, 
They  punctured  every  Tire! 

I  wouldn’t  lend  my  car  again 
For  any  Stoodents’  hire. 
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Deportmental  Ditties 


The  Proposal 

In  distant  pre-Victorian  days, 

When  sentiment  was  still  the  fashion, 

And  lovers  chose  becoming  ways 
To  advertise  their  passion. 

The  etiquette  prescribed  by  Cupid 
Was  not  considered  dull  or  stupid. 

The  ardent  suitor  of  that  date, 

Who  sought  a  maiden’s  hand  in  marriage, 
Would  drive  in  state  to  her  front  gate, 

In  his  ancestral  carriage; 

And  thence  with  mien  correct  and  knightly, 
Proceed  to  pay  his  court  politely. 


When  Strephon  doffed  his  beaver  hat. 
And  humbly  knelt  before  his  goddess. 
Poor  Chloe’s  heart  went  pit-a-pat, 

In  her  brocaded  bodice, 

And  while  he  cut  these  courtly  capers, 
She  shrieked  and  swooned  and  had  “the  vapors.” 


Then  he  would  kiss  her  snowy  brow, 
And  chafe  her  lily  hands  discreetly 
As,  on  his  knees,  he  told  her  how, 

His  heart  was  hers  completely 
Till,  in  a  semi-dazed  condition 
They  went  to  ask  Papa’s  permission. 

Alas  !  the  world  has  changed  to-day  ! 

How  modernized  both  wooed  and  wooer  ! 
Chloe  is  now  a  coryphee, 

Strephon  a  wealthy  brewer ! 

She  smiles  on  picture-postcards  sweetly, 
While  he  signs  checks  extremely  neatly. 

Or  else  he  is  a  peer,  unblest, 

By  dollars,  and  not  too  romantic. 

And  she,  from  somewhere  in  the  West, — 
An  heiress  Transatlantic. 

Gold  to  his  happiness  is  vital ; 

She  feels  the  same  about  a  title. 


He  does  not  hire  a  coach  and  four, 

To  bear  him  to  his  lady’s  dwelling; 

A  motor  lands  him  at  her  door, 

Strident  and  evil-smelling. 

Disguised  in  coonskins,  like  his  “shover,1 
He  seems  more  Golliwog  than  lover ! 


Playing  (with  pianola’s  aid) 

A  Hackenschmidt  sonata — 
Cacophony  enough  to  deafen 
An  even  more  phlegmatic  Strephon  ! 


He  does  not  fall  upon  his  knees, 

Nor  grovel  on  the  ground  before  her- 
Gymnastical  displays  like  these, 

He  knows  would  only  bore  her — 

But  speaks  in  accents  far  from  tender. 
Toasting  his  coat-tails  at  the  fender. 


“Oh,  by  the  way,”  you  hear  him  say, 

“  Chloe — before  I  quite  forget  it 
“  I  wish  you’d  marry  me,  some  day, 

“  Really  you  won’t  regret  it. 

“  How  would  next  Friday  fortnight  suit  you? 

“And — may — I — what  they  call,  ‘salute  you’?” 

"Why,  yes,”  she  answers,  with  a  smile, 

“  But,  please  don’t  disarrange  my  hair,  dear 
“  We’ll  meet  on  Friday,  in  the  aisle, 

“  I’ll  certainly  be  there,  dear. 

“  Just  send  a  postcard  to  remind  me, 

“The  Ladies’  Club  will  always  find  me.” 


Then  lawyers  enter,  unabashed, 

The  Wedding  March  politely  humming, 
To  see  that  checks  are  duly  cashed, 

And  coronets  forthcoming ; 

While  friends  arrange  those  pleasing  orgies 
Associated  with  St.  George’s. 

One  relative  goes  off  to  seek, 

A  bishop,  all  complete  with  gaiters ; 
Another  hastens  to  bespeak, 

A  wedding-cake  and  waiters ; 

A  third  buys  “favor”  for  the  flymen 
And  other  requisites  of  Hymen. 

Acquaintances  in  Strephon’s  set 

Send  gifts  and  warm  congratulations, 
While  people  she  has  never  met 
Solicit  invitations 
By  loading  the  bewildered  Chloe 
With  presents  that  are  cheap  but  showy. 


V 


When,  thus  suitably  arrayed. 
He  finds  his  fair  inamorata 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

The  Mouse:  she  ought  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  FOR  STARVING  HER  CALVES. 


“A  Love  Match,”  says  the  kindly  press- 
Since  ’tis  the  proper  thing  to  do  so — 
While  lady-journalists  assess 
The  value  of  the  trousseau : 

Till  Cupid  from  their  presence  rushes, 
And  slinks  away  to  hide  his  blushes. 
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“OH.  JACK,  YOUR  WATCH  MUST  BE  FAST  ” 


Divers  Methods 

METHODS  vary  in  different  ages  and 
countries.  To  avert  a  threatened 
revolution,  Napoleon  gilded  the  dome  of 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides — with  satisfac¬ 
tory  results — whereas,  Abdul  Hamid’s 
method  was  to  start  a  select  rumpus  in 
the  back  countries,  murdering  Arme¬ 
nians  galore,  and  also  a  few  Christian 
missionaries,  and  collecting  incidentals 
in  the  way  of  slaves  and  loot. 

All  Christendom  immediately  contrib¬ 
utes  funds  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and 
starvation. 


1.  Christendom  sends  the  missionaries 
and  pays  their  expenses. 

2.  Turks  loot  the  missions  and  make 
off  with  plunder. 

3.  Christendom  gives  liberally  for  re¬ 
lief  of  sufferers,  at  once. 

4.  Redress  is  demanded,  with  a  few 
warships  and  many  negotiations,  and  the 
Turkish  government  pays  a  small  indem¬ 
nity,  long  afterwards. 

In  this  way  of  completing  the  cycle, 
Christendom  regularly  pays  twice  and 
the  Turks  only  once,  whereby,  Oh  breth¬ 
ren,  is  carried  out  the  injunction  to  the 
faithful,  about  spoiling  the  Giaour. 


“  AND  ALL  THESE  THINGS 
ONTO  YOU.” 


SHALL  BE  ADDED 

Mat.  vi-33. 


The  Game  of  Hearts 


THE  girl  who  has  a  heart  within. 

One  heart  at  least  may  hope  to  win. 
But  there’s  no  girl  who  wins  so  many, 
As  she  who  really  hasn’t  any. 


Can’t  Come  Unless  He  Goes 

STAYLAIGHT :  Oh,  Miss  Wobbins, 
may  I  come  to  see  you  again? 
Miss  Wobbins:  Well,  I  cannot  see 
how  you  can  very  well,  unless  you  go 
this  time! 


INCC 


SENATOR  ROOT  PLEADS  FO 


E  • 


TAX! 


ALREADY  OVERTAXED  RICH 
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I  DROPPED  in,  a  few  days  ago,  at  the 
wholesale  house  where  I  get  my 
adjectives,  and  asked  the  salesman  who 
has  waited  on  me  for  years  to  let  me  see 
some  exclusive  models  and  look  over 
their  line  of  spring  novelties.  “  Novel¬ 
ties?  ”  he  exclaimed,  “Novelties!  Why, 
my  dear  man,  I  don’t  believe  there  is  an 
adjective  of  more  than  three  syllables  in 
the  place.”  “Why,  how  is  that?”  I 
asked.  “It  is  only  the  middle  of  May.” 
And  then  I  looked  around  the  store  and 
noticed  for  the  first  time  that  the  front 
tables,  where  the  high-priced  stock  and 
new  designs  are  usually  displayed,  looked 
like  the  tail  end  of  a  bargain  sale. 
“It’s  the  publishers,”  my  friend  assured 
me.  “  They  used  to  be  mighty  close 
buyers ;  seldom  looked  outside  the 
abridged  dictionary  department,  and 
haggled  over  discounts  at  that.  But 
this  year  they’ve  simply  cleaned  us  out ; 
never  asked  the  price  half  the  time.  It’s 
this  fad  of  theirs  for  printing  puffs  on 
the  outside  paper  covers  of  their  new 
books.”  “And  haven’t  you  a  thing  that 
I  can  use?  ”  I  asked  him.  But  he 
shook  his  head.  “  Nothing  but  the  regu¬ 
lar  stock,”  he  answered.  So  there  I 
was !  I’m  mighty  sorry  about  it,  and 
next  year  I’ll  see  what  can  be  done. 
But  for  the  present  I’m  afraid  we’ll 


have  to  worry  along  on  plain  English 
and  an  occasional  adverb. 

ONE  of  the  incidental  temptations 
that  assail  the  book  reviewer  is 
a  tendency  to  feel  a  proprietary  interest 
in  a  writer  whose  first  work  he  has 
chanced  to  praise.  If  the  author  subse¬ 
quently  makes  good,  there  is  likely  to 
creep  into  the  commentator’s  “  I  told 
you  so  ”  an  echo  of  almost  parental 
pride.  And  as  it  is  always  pleasanter 
to  acknowledge  one’s  own  foibles  than 
to  have  others  point  them  out,  it  is  as 
well  to  own  to  an  added  satisfaction  in 
the  intrinsic  attractiveness  of  J.  C. 
Snaith’s  Araminta,  derived  from  the  fact 
that  this  author’s  Broke  of  Covenden 
was  eulogistically  referred  to  in  this 
column  some  years  ago.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  little  in  common  between  the  two 
books.  Broke  of  Covenden  was  an 
idealistic  romance  of  bygone  times. 
Araminta  is  a  crisply  authoritative  novel 
of  manners,  enjoyable,  witty  and  tren¬ 
chant.  It  is  full  of  deftly  masked  satire 
and  of  criticism,  no  less  effective  for 
being  oblique  upon  character  and  cus¬ 
toms.  Altogether  it  is  a  new  note  in 
the  fiction  of  the  day  and  struck  with  no 
hesitating  hand. 

OUR  old  friend,  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson, 
provider  of  much  pleasant  fiction, 
seems  to  be  assuming,  without  realizing 
it,  the  risk  incurred  by  all  authors  and 
automobilists  who  allow  oil  to  get  into 
their  brakes.  In  writing  a  novel,  as  in 


HARD  TIMES  IN  AFRICA 


running  a  car,  it  is  desirable  to  be  able 
to  start  on  compression ;  delightful  to 
run  noiselessly ;  inspiring  to  sail  to  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  or  to  the  climax  of  a 
plot,  on  high  gear.  But  it  is  imperative 
to  be  able  to  stop.  The  Climber  is  the 
story  of  one  Lucia  Grimson,  who  has 
social  ambitions,  and  who  attains  them, 
but  only  to  develop  vertigo  in  high  places. 
It  moves  smoothly  and  on  occasion, 
when  the  chauffeur  cuts  out  the  muffler, 
it  hums.  But  once  started  it  runs  to  the 
last  drop  of  gasoline  and  leaves  you 
weary  from  a  needlessly  protracted 
journey. 

SOME  philosopher  has  pointed  out  to 
us  that,  if  we  are  looking  for  trouble 
with  a  man,  the  quickest  way  to  get  it 
is  to  kick  his  dog;  and  the  dog  route  is 
an  equally  short  cut  to  friendship.  It 
is  a  safe  guess  that  no  dog  lover  will 
read  John  Muir’s  history  of  an  actual 
companionship  and  account  of  a  thrilling 
adventure,  Stickeen,  without  feeling  that 
the  author  is  a  grandmaster  of  their 
Masonic  brotherhood. 

J.  B.  Kcrfoot. 

Araminta,  bv  J.  C.  Snaith.  Moffat,  Yard 
&  Company.  $r.so. 

The  Climber,  by  E.  F.  Benson.  Double¬ 
day,  Page  &  Company.  $1.50. 

Stickeen,  by  John  Muir.  Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin  &  Company.  60  cents. 
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Life’s  Great  Marathon  Race 

Preliminary  Arrangements  Are  Now  Being  Completed 
Everybody  Enthusiastic 


PREPARATIONS  for  Life's  great  Marathon  race  are  rap¬ 
idly  going  forward.  It  will  be  held  in  this  city  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible,  for  the  promotion  of  literature.  En¬ 
tries  are  being  received  daily. 

The  morning  after  the  invitations  were  sent  out  a  tele¬ 
phone  message  was  received  from  Mark 
Twain. 

“This  you,  Life?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  When  is  this  thing  going  to  come 
off?  ” 

“  Soon  as  we  can  get  the  boys  and 
girls  organized.” 

“  Can  I  wear  my  white  flannels  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Sure.” 

“Is  Mrs.  Eddy  going  to  be  in  it?  ” 
“We  don’t  dare  invite  her.  We  are 
afraid  she  might  win.” 

“Good!  Put  me  down.” 

Henry  James  cabled  as  follows: 

Life,  N.  Y. 

Much  as,  including  my  own  embar¬ 
rassment,  that  is  to  say,  a  sense  of  in¬ 
adequacy,  wholly  reluctant  and  yet, 
doubtless,  privileged  or  shall  I  say  in¬ 
nately  deliberate,  I  should,  in  circum¬ 
stances  dissimilar,  have  uttered  dis¬ 
sonant  attempts,  nevertheless,  I  am  de¬ 
lightfully  appealed  to  by  your,  if  sin¬ 
gular,  doubtless  practical,  innovation. 
Possibly !  H.  James. 

Others  who  have  entered  are  Robert 
Chambers,  Elinor  Glyn,  Edith  Wharton, 
John  Fox,  Jr.,  Peter  Dunne,  W.  D. 
Howells,  Andrew  Lang,  Gilbert  Chester¬ 
ton,  Gertrude  Atherton,  Frances  Hodg¬ 
son  Burnett  and  R.  W.  Gilder.  Edwin 
Markham  will  write  a  special  poem  for 
the  occasion,  entitled,  “  Footsore  and 
Weary,  I’m  Still  in  the  Game.” 

Later:  George  Ade  has  just  wired: 
Me  for  the  Marathon.  I’ll  start  right 
in  training  on  my  farm.  Express  me  at 
once  three  gallons  foot  balm  ;  also  a  set 
of  Sable  health  bands.  Yours, 

George. 

Julian  Hawthorne  has  consented  to 
act  as  manager.  The  only  conditions, 
exacted  as  entrance  fee  are  that  authors 
will  not  write  anything  for  one  year  af¬ 
terwards.  It  is  thus  hoped  that  the  public  will  not  only 
be  amused,  but  will  have  a  chance  to  rest.  Further  par¬ 
ticulars  later. 


his  first  case  of  heart  trouble 


BOSTON  LADY :  Did  you  learn  anything  at  the  woman’s 
club  ? 

New  York  Lady  :  Absolutely  nothing.  Wish  I  hadn’t  gone. 
I  had  seen  all  the  gowns  before. 
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The  Penalties  of  Fame 

I  dreamed  that  Fame  was  mine, 

And  all  along  the  line 
Friends,  relatives,  and  foes — all  three — 

Began  to  hammer  me, 

And  when  I  woke  ’twas  with  relief  immense 
To  find  my  Fame  marked  down  to  thirty  cents. 

I  had  the  dream  once  more. 

’Twas  worse  than  ’twas  before. 

I  found  myself  perched  up  on  high 
Just  underneath  the  sky. 

Stone-cold  it  was,  and  lonely.  O  be  sure 
’Twas  sweet  to  wake  and  find  myself  obscure! 

Again  it  came.  Alas  ! 

How  sorry  was  that  pass ! 

A  wreath  of  bay  all  flaming  red 

Pressed  on  my  scorched  head, 

Did  sear  me  so  that  when  I  woke  anon 
’Twas  bliss  to  find  I’d  but  a  nightcap  on. 

And  hence  it  is  I  say 
Fame  need  not  come  my  way. 

I  much  prefer  things  as  they  are 
In  byways  nebular, 

Where  public  optics  do  not  rudely  stare, 

And  burning  laurels  do  not  singe  my  hair ! 

i — •/.  K.  B.,  in  Harper’s  Weekly. 


A  Mystery  to  Father 

“  So  your  daughter  has  gone  to  Europe  after 
all?  ” 

“Ya-as,”  drawled  Farmer  Hayseed;  “she’s 
been  daffy  t’  go  even  sence  she  left  skule.  These 


OLD  STYLE  HEAD  PIECE  MUCH  WORN  IN  SOCIETY 


here  female  girl  colleges  dew  put  ideas  intew 
women’s  heads.  Her  maw  an’  me  never  could 
calc-late  why  she  was  so  set  t’  go  t’  Yurrup. 
She  don’t  know  a  soul  thar.” — Lippincott’s. 


Severely  Reprimanded 

General  Stawes  was  a  martinet,  a  stickler  for 
etiquette,  a  man  with  a  prodigious  sense  of  his 
own  dignity,  and  when  Private  S.  Weigh,  the 
bugler,  one  day  failed  to  honor  him  in  passing 
with  the  customary  salute  he  flew — internally — 
into  a  towering  rage. 

“  Knutt,”  he  said  that  afternoon  to  the- Colonel, 
“  Private  Weigh  failed  to  salute  me  this  morning. 
A  breach  of  etiquette,  sir !  A  piece  of  imperti¬ 
nence — my  dignity — haw  !  See  that  the  man  is 
severely  reprimanded.” 

Colonel  Knutt  trembled  and  nodded  and  next! 
day  spoke  to  the  Captain. 

“  Bisket,”  he  said,  “Private  Weigh  failed  to 
salute  the  General  yesterday.  Please  see  that  he 
is  severely  reprimanded.” 

“Right,  sir,”  said  Captain  Bisket,  and  the  next 
day  he  spoke  to  the  sergeant.  “  Sergeant,”  he 
said,  “  Weigh  didn’t  salute  the  General.  See  that 
he  is  severely  reprimanded.” 

“Look  here,  Binks,”  said  the  sergeant  next 
day  to  the  corporal  bugler,  “  give  Weigh  a  good 
talking  to,  will  you?  He  didn’t  salute  the  old 
General  the  other  day.” 

Finally  the  corporal  bugler  communicated  with 
Private  Weigh. 

“Look  here,  funny  face,”  said  he,  "if  you 
don’t  salute  old  Pokerback  next  time  you  meet 
him,  what-ho,  young  feller,  you'll  get  a  blooming 
clout  on  the  ear  ’ole!  — Tit-Bits. 

Pleasure 

Fond  Mother;  Tommy,  darling,  this  is  your 
birthday !  What  would  you  like  to  do  ? 

Tommy,  Darling  ( after  a  moment’s  reflec¬ 
tion )  :  I  think  I  should  enjoy  seeing  the  baby 
spanked  ! — Figaro. 
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Upper  illustration  shows  ventilating  holes  in  top  of  tree.  Lower  illustration  shows 

The  New  Travel  Tree 

for  Slippers  or  Pumps 
of  Polished  Aluminum 

Do  not  travel  this  summer  without  the  new  travel  tree. 

Ideal  for  travel  or  home  use.  Made  of  polished  alumi¬ 
num.  Ventilating,  sanitary,  light  as  a  feather,  yet  strong 
and  durable — keeps  the  shoe  in  perfect  condition. 

SIX  PAIRS  FOR  $4.50 

Carriage  Prepaid  Anywhere  in  U.  S. 

J.  &  J.  SLATER 

1 12 1  &  1123  Broadway  New  York  City 

Exclusive  Boot  Makers  for 
Women  and  Children,  Men  and  Boys 

1859  1909 

"’Fifty  Years  of  the  Art  of  Bootmaking sent  on  request. 


The  New  Can 
— It’s  sealed 


The  Best  Oil 

FOR  YOUR  AUTOMOBILE 

will  increase  its  power  and  efficiency. 
The  motor  will  run  more  sweetly  and 
more  quietly,  because  it  is  receiving 
perfect  lubrication,  and  will  not 
knock  or  pound  because  of  carbon 
deposits  in  the  cylinders. 


PANHARD  OIL 

“The  Oil  in  the  Checker- Board  Can” 

is  used  by  experienced  motorists,  because  it  is  the  highest 
grade  of  cylinder  oil  made. 

Have  your  chauffeur  order  a  supply  of  Panhard  Oil, 
test  it  conscientiously  and  see  if  it  doesn’t  cut  down  your 
repair  bills.  But  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  Panhard  Oil 
in  the  Checker-Board  Can. 

At  least  send  for  our  booklet,  “Lubrication.”  It’s  full 
of  practical  hints  and  suggestions,  not  merely  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  You  should  have  a  copy. 

GEORGE  A.  HAWS 

86  PINE  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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Staggard 

Tires 


r  Usually 

if  a  tire  is  dur- 
Mr  aide  it  lias  not  an 

M  anti-skid  tread.  W 
W  Or  if  it  has  an  anti- 
W  skid  tread,  it  is  not  dur-  V 
I  able.  (Steel  studs  tear  out,  B 
'  small  rubber  studswear  off.)  1 
But  the  Republic  Staggard  1 
Tread  Tire  has  big  high  rub- 
ber  studs  making  a  broad,  dur¬ 
able  wearing  surface. 

So  a  Republic  Staggard  Treat 
Tire  is  durable  and  anti-skid. 

Republic  Rubber  Company 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

New  York,  229  W.  58th  St. 

Boston,  735  Boylston  St. 
i  Chicago.  116  Lake  St. 

I  Philadelphia,  830  N.  Broad  St. 

I  Cincinnati,  O.,  8th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

1  Cleveland.  O..  5919  Euclid  Ave. 

R  St.  Louis,  3964  Olive  St.  1 

■  Detroit,  246  Jefferson  Ave.  J 

A  Los  Angeles,  1046  S.  Main  St.  J 

Denver,  1721  Stout  St.  M 

San  Francisco,  166  First  St. 

Toledo,  O.,  2815  Monroe  St. 

Indianapolis,  208  S.  Illinois  St. 
ji Pittsburg,  Pa.,  136  Sixth  St. 

Seattle,  1429  Broadway  B 

SgJHL  St.  Paul.  180  E.  4th  St. 

Rochester.  208  South  Ave. 

Kansas  City,  1612  Grand  Ave. 

Milwaukee,  457  Milwau • 

^  kee  St.  ^ H 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  mm/"'" 


Tread.  Pat.  Sep.  15,  22,  1908. 


TRUFFAUT-IARTnUID 


SHOCK  ABSORBER 


THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD” 


Indispensable  for  comfort 
able  motoring. 


They  positively 
eliminate  jolt,  jar 
and  vibration. 


Specify  them 
on  your  new 
automobile. 


THE 

TRUFFAULT= 

HARTFORD 


is  the  ONLY  shock  absorb= 
Ing  device  of  ANY  KIND  used 
as  regular  equipment  by  the 
prominent  automobile 


manufacturers. 


Hartford  Suspension  Co. 

Edw.  V.  Hartford,  President. 

165  Bay  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Model  Forty-four,  34  H.  P.,  $2,250. 

Spare  Whee^with  Inflated  Tire,  Brackets,  and  Tools,  $74. 
Magneto,  $150. 


Character  Coupled  with  Efficiency 


To  that  purchaser  who  demands  quality  without  pndue 
elaboration,  steady  service  without  sensational  performance 
and  reasonable  cost  without  sacrifice  of  worth,  Rambler  Model 
Forty-four  most  strongly  appeals.  , 

The  Offset  Crank-Shaft  provides  for  greater  power  efficiency  in 
hill-climbing  and  for  high-gear  work  in  crowded  traffic.  1  he 
Rambler  Spare  Wheel  obviates  all  tire  worries  — saves  the  task  ot 
pumping  up  the  new  tire,  and  can  be  substituted  for  the  regular 
wheel  within  three  minutes. 

Those  big  wheels  and  tires  provide  comfort  in  touring, 
besides  saving  tire  expense. 


May  we  send  you  the  new  Rambler  catalog  or  a  copy  of 
the  Rambler  Magazine,  a  monthly  publication  for  owners' 
Rambler  automobiles,  $1,150  to  $2,500. 


THE  CAR  OF  STEADY  SERVICE 


Thomas  B.  Jeffery  &  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wis: 
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“  WHAT 


DEAR  OLD-FASHIONED  GARDEN 


YOU  HAVE  HERE,  MR.  BOUNDER,  AND  HOW  YOU  MUST  LOVE  TO  COME 
MUSE  AND  DREAM  AND  READ  TOETRY  !  " 


HERE  AND 


Some  Literary 

ROBERT  BROWNING. — The  inventor  of  the  jig-saw  puz¬ 
zle  in  verse. 

Alfred  Tennyson.— The  poet  of  English  middle-class  re¬ 
spectability.  Therefore  the  true  poet  of  the  Victorian  era 
John  Milton.— Author  of  “Paradise  Lost”  and  “Paradise 
Regained,”  the  second  read  by  nobody,  the  first  only  by 
those  who  have  to  ;  but  unhesitatingly  pronounced  “  great  ” 
by  everybody. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.— One  of  the  few  Americans  who  have 
escaped  being  caught  in  the  Haul  of  Fame. 


Appreciations 

John  Bun yan.— Author  of  a  book  about  the  only  Pilgrim  who 
did  not  emigrate  in  the  Mayflower,  and  from  whom  the 
best  families  of  Boston  cannot  claim  descent. 

Thomas  De  Quincey.— The  originator  of  the  pipe-dream  in 
literature. 

Walt  Whitman.— Prepared  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  functions  under  the  misapprehension  that  he  was  writ- 
ing  poetry. 


— Gustav  Kobbe. 
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NAFF EOT ED 
by  the  Tariff 
debate  the  June  roses 
are  blowing,  and  the 
colleges  are  commenc¬ 
ing  just  as  usual.  This  is 
the  proper  season  for  gen¬ 
eral  remarks  about  the  col¬ 
leges,  and  there  are  some 
rgood  texts  for  them  this  year.  A  Chi¬ 
cago  man  who  has  got  rich  in  building 
elevators  declared  the  other  day  that 
the  colleges  are  a  curse,  and  unfit 
young  men  for  serious  labor,  and  that 
State  legislatures,  instead  of  voting 
funds  to  them,  would  do  better  to  have 
them  burned  up.  That  is  not  an  opin¬ 
ion  that  needs  to  be  discussed.  Much 
more  worthy  of  attention  are  the  views 
of  some  experts  who  think  that  while 
the  colleges  are  a  blessing,  they  are  not 
so  useful  a  blessing  as  they  should 
be.  The  gentleman  who,  especially,  has 
the  floor  on  this  subject  this  month  is 
Harvard’s  new  president,  Mr.  Lowell. 
He  has  been  speaking  freely  as  occa¬ 
sion  offered,  and  everything  he  has 
said  has  got  close  attention  from  many 
readers  who  are  keen  to  learn  what 
new  purposes  or  theories  the  new 
president  of  Harvard  may  entertain. 

One  general  intention  or  desire 
shows  in  almost  every  speech  he  makes 
— to  get  more,  enthusiastic  headwork 
out  of  his  undergraduates.  That  is 
what  all  the  other  college  presidents 
want  very  much  to  do.  Dr.  Wilson,  of 
Princeton,  has  installed  some  new  ap¬ 
paratus  to  accomplish  it  (-\yhich,  we 
understand,  works  well)  and  wants  to 
install  much  more,  but  can’t  at  present. 
All  the  presidents  want  to  stimulate  the 
interest  in  scholarship  to  a  point  of 
fervency  which  shall  approach  some¬ 
where  near  the  point  easily  reached  in 
athletics.  The  young  gentlemen  ob¬ 
serve  that  success  in  athletics  seems  to 
be  remunerative;  that  efficient  athletes 
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are  known  and  respectfully  regarded 
while  in  college,  and  are  apt,  when  they 
get  out,  to  get  good  jobs  in  banks, 
brokers’  offices,  railroads  or  factories, 
and  opportunities  to  marry  likely  girls. 
They  don’t  see  anything  very  re¬ 
munerative  coming  promptly  to  high 
scholars.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind 
is  useful  to  enable  a  man  to  live  hap¬ 
pily  and  in  freedom,  without  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  expensive  pleasures,  or  very 
much  money.  But  the  young  gentle¬ 
men,  being  new  in  the  world,  naturally 
prefer  the  advertisement,  the  pleasures 
and  the  money. 


AND  how  does  President  Lowell  ex- 
**  pect  to  detach  them  from  these 
natural  preferences,  and  make  more  of 
them  love  learning  and  cleave  to  schol¬ 
arship?  He  has  not  yet  divulged  his 
intentions,  except  in  a  very  general 
way,  but  he  has  said  that  he  thinks  the 
job  that  he  has  put  his  hand  to  is  the 
most  difficult  anywhere  in  signt.  He 
hopes  to  work  out  a  more  satisfactory 
scheme  of  social  and  mental  life  for 
his  Freshmen,  and  he  hopes  to  de¬ 
velop  a  competition  in  scholarship  be¬ 
tween  the  ablest  minds  that  will  com¬ 
pare  in  importance  with  the  competi¬ 
tions  for  scholastic  honors  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  universities. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  one  obstacle  to 
entire  success  in  this  latter  hope  may 
possibly  be  the  attractiveness  to  the 
contemporary  American  mind  of  being 
a  college  benefactor.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  institutions  whereof  the 
benefactors  are  all  dead.  Those  uni¬ 
versities  have  been  rich  for  centuries. 
The  lawful  aim  of  scholars  has  been 
to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  them ; 
the  best  scholars  have  got  most,  and 
there  have  been  no  strings  tied  to  what 
they  got. 

At  Harvard  and  most  other  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  the  most  honored  per¬ 
son  is  not  the  scholar  who  gets  the 
most  out  of  the  university,  but  the 
graduate  who  puts  the  most  into  it. 
All  the  big  American  universities  are 
hard  at  it  now  all  the  time  to  get  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  get  money.  They  are  in 
brisk  competition  for  both.  Their 
needs  are  to  draw  students  from  all 


over  the  country  so  that  they  won’t  be¬ 
come  local,  and  then  to  get  the  income 
necessary  to  teach  the  students  they 
get.  The  men  that  seem  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  them  are  their  organizers  and 
providers.  If  they  have  some  high 
scholars,  too,  so  much  the  better,  but 
high  scholars  are  a  luxury.  The  men 
they  must  have  are  backers  with  long 
pockets,  organizers  and  hustlers.  They 
get  them — splendid  ones ;  generous,  de¬ 
voted,  capable — such  engaging  speci¬ 
mens  of  manhood  as  cannot  help  but 
capture  the  imagination  of  the  extra- 
able  student,  and  make  him  say  :  “  That 
kind,  for  mine.”  And  so  instead  of 
going  in  for  a  double-first-class  in 
something,  perhaps  the  extra-able  stu¬ 
dent  takes  the  business  course. 

And  so  it  looks  a  little  to  us  as 
though  it  was  the  benefactor’s  and 
the  organizer’s  age  in  our  colleges, 
rather  than  the  scholar’s.  There  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  our  greater  universities  a  con¬ 
stant  and  enormous  provision  of  mate¬ 
rial  things — plant,  income,  embellish¬ 
ment,  organization.  So  long  as  the 
need  of  all  that  is  still  imperative,  the 
men  who  can  supply  it  will  stand  tall¬ 
est  and  look  biggest  to  the  boys,  and 
the  stimulation  of  the  best  minds  to 
feats  of  competitive  scholarship  may  be 
uphill  work. 


HUT  let  us  not  worry.  “  To  every- 
thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time 
for  every  purpose  under  the  heaven.” 
Few  men  can  be  up  to  their  eyes  in 
money-getting,  organization,  expansion 
and  construction,  and  yet  have  energy 
left  for  intellectual  progress.  Perhaps 
a  university  can,  for  universities  are 
made  up  of  many  men.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  material  side  of  university¬ 
building  and  growth  and  maintenance 
is  very,  very  active,  it  will  not  be  won¬ 
derful  if  it  somewhat  overshadows 
the  other  side  and  the  scholar  looks 
dwarfed  between  the  organizer  and 
the  benefactor.  Between  organization 
and  the  spirit  which  organization  is  de¬ 
vised  to  cherish  there  is  a  natural  con¬ 
flict,  just  as  there  is  between  the  things 
of  the  spirit  and  the  things  of  the  flesh. 
Yet  without  the  flesh  (or  the  organiza¬ 
tion)  the  spirit  would  have  no  home. 
Both  have  to  be  sustained,  but  always 
with  solicitude  that  the  house  shall  not 
lose  its  tenant. 
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A  BOSTON  LITERARY  CLUB 

MISS  B.  READS  A  PAPER  ON  “  THE  DESTRUCTIVE  INFLUENCE  OF  MODERN  FICTION  ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  AND  MORAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  OF  OUR  PARENTS.” 


Still  at  It 


Our  Fresh  Air  Fund 


W 


ILLIAM  TRAVERS  JEROME, 
district  attorney,  says : 


Balance  on  hand  at  close  of  last  sea¬ 


son  . $6,848.91 

Less  Marion  Story  Fund .  5,000.00 


It  is  extremely  difficult  to  answer  briefly 
questions  relating  to  highly  technical  matters 
so  that  a  layman  can  understand  the  reasons 
why  I  have  acted  as  I  have  or  refrained 
from  action. 

Oh,  that’s  all  right.  We  understand. 
Only  stop  explaining  for  a  few  minutes 
and  give  that  poor  old  reversible,  air¬ 
cooled,  selective  type  record  a  chance  to 
be  forgotten. 

These  avalanches  o.f  explanation  are 
almost  as  bad  for  the  public  as  they  are 
for  the  record. 

R-I-P. 


$  !  ,848.9  I 

RECEIVED  SINCE  LAST  STATEMENT 

Golt  Stockle .  1.55 

A  further  small  donation  from  Almy 
and  Marion;  Dorothy  and  Rita; 

Margaret  and  Virginia;  Man- 

tolokin,  N.  J .  1.50 

Thos.  Smedt . 

G.  I.  Seney .  2.50 

“C.  O.  L.” . 

Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor . 

“  Cash  ”  . 

F.  K.  Smith .  51.03 

A.  E.  Gallatin . 

“  Willing  Workers’  Mission  Band 
of  the  Saugerties  Reformed 

Church  ”  .  23.1 

“  Estelle  and  Thomas  ” .  io.< 

“J.  L.  and  P.  W.” .  I5.( 

“  G.  M.  M.” .  io.< 


$2,273.49 

Confidential  Guide  to  Cities 

PITTSBURG — Millionaires,  chorus 
girls  and  soot.  Music  by  steel 
foundries,  and  an  anvil  chorus  of  labor 
unions.  The  first  stage  in  money  dis¬ 
ease,  of  which  the  next  is  upper  Fifth 
avenue  and  the  last  Newport. 

Chicago — Lake  front  and  prairie  back 
filled  with  gamblers,  anarchists  and  so¬ 
ciety  leaders.  Also  the  home  of  the 
Baptist  Church  and  the  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer  society  movement.  Tank  drama, 
chief  part  taken  by  Chicago  River. 
Music  by  railroads. 


Boston — Incubator  of  religions,  home 
of  new  thought  and  projector  of  New 
England  conscience.  Culture,  beans  and 
bronchitis  constantly  on  tap.  Suffers 
from  Harvarditis  during  winter  months. 
Also  breeding  place  for  psychologists. 

Philadelphia — Convenient  resting  place 
on  the  way  south.  This  town  was  started 
by  William  Penn  and  is  now  the  home 
of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  Resounds 
with  Quakers  and  slow  music.  Chief 
business  to  keep  politicians  supplied  with 
cash.  Does  it. 
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SINCE  WE  ARE  TOO  .CONSIDERATE  TO  SUPPRESS 
THE  BLACK  HAND,  WHY  NOT  ADOPT  IT  AS  AN 
EMBLEM  ? 


LIFE’S  Great  Marathon  Race 

Hall  Caine  Tries  to  Make  Trouble,  But 
Is  Sternly  Repressed 

EVERY  thing  has  been  moving  rap¬ 
idly  toward  the  consummation  of 
Life's  Great  Marathon,  to  take  place  in 
this  city  on  Thursday.  Hall  Caine,  how¬ 
ever,  tried  to  withdraw  when  he  heard 
the  conditions,  which,  as  already  an¬ 
nounced,  were  that  every  contestant 
should  refrain  from  writing  anything 
for  a  year. 

“  It  isn’t  the  loss  of  the  money  that  I 
object  to,”  wrote  Mr.  Caine,  “but  the 
fact  that  the  British  and  American  pub¬ 
lics  have  come  to  depend  upon  me  for 
their  morality.  If  I  stop  for  a  year 
they  will  degenerate.” 

Gilbert  Chesterton  at  once  called  on 
Mr.  Caine  and  pointed  out  to  him  that 
so  far  as  America  was  concerned  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  was  still  writing  for  the 


“  HAS  DR.  BEE  EVER  WRITTEN  ANY  AUTHORI¬ 
TATIVE  WORK?  ” 

“  OH,  YES,  HE  HAS  WRITTEN  A  TREATISE  ON 
■PUNCTURATION." 


DON'T  BE  AFRAID,  TOMMY,  IT’S  ONLY  A  WOMAN  " 


Outlook,  and  our  morals  were  safe.  As 
for  England,  the  Oscar  Wilde  vogue  was 
coming  to  be  so  acute  over  there  that 
they  could  probably  worry  along  on  that 
for  a  year.  Mr.  Chesterton  then  ‘of¬ 
fered  to  pull  out  Mr.  Caine’s  whiskers 
if  he  put  up  any  more  kicks,  and  Mr. 
Caine  subsided. 

Alfred  Austin,  who  is  somewhere  on 
the  continent,  just  wired  : 

“  be  there.  Do  you  want  me  to 
write  an  ode  for  the  great  occasion?” 

We  immediately  cabled  back: 

“No.  Non.  Nein.  Nay.  Not.  ,Nix. 
Never.” 

The  course  has  not  yet  been  fully 
determined  upon,  but  in  all  probability 
it  will  be  from  Mark  Twain’s  house  to 
Life  Building. 

Elinor  Glynn  -  was  seen  yesterday  in 
her  training  quarters. 

‘  I  am  down  to  fighting  weight,”  she 
said,  “  running  now  easily  twelve  miles 
a  day.  I  shall  bring  this  up  to  fifteen 
this  week,  and  in  another  three  weeks 
I  expect  to  do  the  twenty-six  miles, 
barring  accident,  in  four  hours.  I  may 
say  that  I  hesitated  to  go  into  this  race 
at  first.  I  could  see  no  good  in  it.  I 
am  satisfied  now,  however,  that  it  has 
a  real  moral  purpose.  It  will  show  to 


every  one  the  true  condition  of  us  au¬ 
thors,  and  as  long  as  the  truth  is  told 
we  need  not  fear  the  result.” 

The  city  is  rapidly  filling  up  for  the 
great  event.  Robert  Chambers  has  en¬ 
gaged  the  Waldorf  for  a  week.  He  can 
be  seen  training  there  in  the  palm  room 
every  day. 

It  looks  as  though  he  would  give  Hall 
Caine  a  hard  race. 

In  all  probability  the  race  will  be 
pulled  off  on  Thursday,  if  the  weather 
is  good. 
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Illustrating  the  Growth  of  a  Great  Industry 


A  “best  seller”  factory  in  active  operation,  and  how 


After  Reading  Henry  James 

IF,  so  to  speak,  no  error  is  involved, 

Such  as,  unconscious,  blurs,  at  times,  the  soul, 

I  may  relate — in  fact,  ’tis  so  resolved — 

That  (marvel  not)  I’ve  read  “The  Golden  Bowl,” 
A  work  whose  title  orphic  is,  indeed — 

Ceramic,  surely,  not  this  writer’s  theme — 

A  bowl  is  given  mention,  but  the  need 

Thereof — the  mention,  namely — who  could  dream? 
A  bowl,  a  lady — ah,  two  ladies  loom 

Alluring  ’mid  (what  seems  but)  wispy  fog, 
Which,  else,  had  perpetrated  merely  gloom, 


Or  left  the  reader  comatose,  a  log — 

A  bowl,  two  ladies,  and,  of  course,  two  men, 

The  one  none  other  than  one  lady’s  sire 
And,  strange  enough,  the  other’s  husband — then 
Something  occurs,  perchance  bad  news  by  wire. 

The  golden  bowl  is  smashed— page  three  fifteen  . 

(But  what  of  that?  two  hundred  pages  follow)  — 

They  talk,  they  ponder — he  knows  what  they  mean — 

A  marvelous  work — but  mighty  hard  to  swallow ! 

— George  Jay  Smith. 

TEACHER:  James,  what  is  grammar? 

James  (alias  Jimmie )  :  Grammar  is  the  science  which 
learns  us  how  to  speak  correct. 
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SOME  VERY  FAIR  FICTION  WAS  TURNED  OUT  IN  DAYS  GONE  BY 


The  Author  of  the  Best  Seller 


MY  next  book  is  contracted  for. 

The  publisher  has  just  for¬ 
warded  a  check  on  account. 

I  am  to  receive  twenty  per  cent, 
royalties  besides. 

It  is  already  being  advertised. 
The  newspaper  reviews  are  in 
type,  too. 

I  sit  at  my  desk,  in  my  $30,000 
country  house. 

A  stenographer  is  at  my  elbow. 
Everything  is  ready. 

I  wonder  what  I  shall  write  about? 

— Freeman  Tilden. 


Wall  Street  Note 

TA  NE  of  the  best  buys  in  the 
street  just  now  is  Mercury, 
common.  No  stock  on  the  market 
is  subject  to  such  violent  fluctua¬ 
tions,  but  authorities  agree  that  its 
general  tendency  in  the  next  month 
or  two  will  be  decidedly  bullish.  It 
is  sure  to  go  to  ninety,  and  perhaps 
to  par  or  over.  This  statement  is 
made  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
biggest  gamblers  on  the  street,  Mr. 
Arthur  Mometer. 


HIS  OWN  MEDICINE 


Is  She  a  Female  Man  ? 

|  S  woman  a  female  man? 

1  Will  the  suffragists  kindly  discuss  this  interest¬ 
ing  question  and  explore  its  bearings  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  woman  ought  to  vote. 

.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  the  impression  prevailed 
in  these  parts  that  the  negro  was  a  black  white- 
man.  The  opinion  that  prevails  now  is  that  the 
negro  is  different  from  the  white  man  in  so  many 
important  particulars  that  his  color  is  a  matter  of 
minor  concern. 

Analogously  there  are  many  who  feel  that  woman 
is  different  from  man  in  such  lots  of  ways  that  ob¬ 
servers  who  think  of  her  as  a  mere  female  man 
start  from  wrong  premises  and  are  bound,  when 
they  argue  about  her,  to  reach  wrong  conclusions. 

But  whereas  the  conviction  is  all  but  universal 
that  the  negro,  at  this  stage  of  his  development,  is 
inferior  to  the  white  man,  the  whole  tendency  of 
current  thought  is  in  the  direction  of  belief  and 
acknowledgment  that  woman  is  the  equal  of  man.. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  she  is  equal  to  all  his 
duties  any  more  than  that  he  is  equal  to  all  of  hers, 

“Better  to  Endure  the  Ills  We  Have” 

DOSTON  TERRIER:  Oh,  my  friend,  we  live  a 

dog  s  life  here,  and  when  we  cease  to  exist _ 

what? 

Dachshund:  You  will  probably  become  a  country 
sausage,  and  I  an  imported  frankfurter ! 
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The  Busy  Bee  and  How  He  Spoiled  a  Great  Thought 

Drawn  by  A.  B.  FROST 
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Deportmental  Ditties 

BY  HARRY  GRAHAM 

Marriage 

N  the  church  from  crypt  to  steeple, 
Ev’ry  inch  is  occupied  ; 

Ev’ry  corner  crammed  with  people 
(“  House  Full  ”  boards  displayed 
outside). 

Woman  with  excitement  flushes, 

Man  attempts  to  hide  his  gloom 
While  another  couple  rushes 
To  its  doom! 

Organist,  his  fingers  flying, 

O’er  the  keyboard  till  he  drops, 

( Simultaneously  applying, 

Swedish  massage  to  the  stops) 
Tramples  wildly  on  the  pedals 

With  the  true-born  cyclist’s  knack, 
Which-  would  win  him  many  medals 
On  a  track. 

Loud  the  diapason  thunders  ! 

Bridegroom  fumbles  for  the  ring 
(For  the  hundredth  time  he  wonders 
Where  he  put  the  silly  thing !) 

See,  the  bride  advances,  blushing, 

With  the  timidest  of  smiles, 

And  the  ushers  cease  from  ushing 
In  the  aisles. 

Soon  the  eminent  musician 

(Like  his  organ  somewhat  “blown”) 
Gives  a  “masterly  rendition  ” 

Of  the  march  of  Mendelssohn. 

While  for  seats  his  hearers  leaping, 

Stare  and  chatter  all  they  want, — 
Spinster  aunts  are  gently  weeping 
In  the  font. 

Now.  the  ceremony  ended. 

Happy  couple  drives  away ; 

Crowd  outside,  with  lungs  distended. 
Give  three  “Hips”  and  one  “Hoo¬ 
ray  !  ” 

And  the  bride’s  self-conscious  father 
Seeks  his  guests  to  entertain, 

With  consumptive  quails  and  rather 
Flat  champagne. 


Older  folks  grow  retrospective, 

By-gone  honeymoons  recall 
(While  an  ill-disguised  detective 
Guards  the  presents  in  the  hall) 

Till  they  see  the  couple  leaving, 

Clad  in  brand-new  trav’ling  suits, 
And  facetious  friends  start  heaving 
Rice  and  boots. 

MORAL 

Bridegroom,  though  your  spirits  falter. 
Never  have  recourse  to  jest. 

Jokes  about  the  “  marriage  Halter  ” 
Are  much  better  unexpressed, 

Since  you  cannot  well  avoid  it, 

Bear  the  function  like  a  man, 

And  pretend  that  you’ve  enjoyed  it, 

If  you  can. 


Bride,  be  punctual  to  the  minute, 

Don’t  forget  the  hour  and  date. 
(Though  there  may  be  nothing  in  it, 
Gossips  talk  if  you  are  late.) 

In  the  unforeseen  event,  too, 

Of  your  vowing  to  “  obey  ”  ! 

Look  as  though  you  really  meant  to, 
Anyway. 

The  Cause 

VVT  HEN  in  the  course  of  human 
VV  events  it  becomes  necessary  for 
women  to  maintain  that  they  are  as 
brainy  and  sensible  as  anybody,  they 
should  look  particularly  after  those  of 
their  own  number  who  can't  get  excited 
without  writing  a  novel,  lest  there  re¬ 
sult  sundry  documents  in  hysterics,  in¬ 
vidiously  calculated  to  make  the  ribald 
smile  and  the  judicious  mourn. 

The  frowns  of  a  Humphry  Ward  can 
be  borne  up  under,  but  the  favor  of  a 
Marie  Corelli  is  a  petard  fraught  with 
proverbial  possibilities. 

Suffrage  is  bound  to  win,  though. 
The  day  is  coming  when  women  will  be 
as  willing  to  keep  still  for' the  cause  as 
they  now  are  to  die  for  it,  so  strongly 
is  their  zeal  destined  to  grow. 

Ramsey  Benson. 

Wake  Up,  Doctor! 

|  'HE  day  of  blind  confidence  is  draw- 
*  ing  to  a  close.  People  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  for  themselves.  Invalids 
want  humane  doctors,  and  an  intelli¬ 
gent  public,  dissatisfied  with  drugging 
and  surgical  results,  are  investigating 
some  more  successful  methods  discon¬ 
nected  with  and  independent  of  animal 
serums  and  animal  torment. — K.  G..  in 
N e7v  Y ork  Herald. 


One  Less  Noise 


\T  EW  YORK  has.  been  appreciably 
1  quieter  since  the  head  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Noise  sailed 
for  Europe. 
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How  to  Meet  a  Literary  Lady 

•HE  question  as  to  how  to  act  when  one 
meets  a  literary  lady  is  constantly  growing  in  im¬ 
portance  as  the  number  of  literary  ladies  increases. 

Two  courses  are  plainly  open.  You  can  ac¬ 
knowledge  at  the  start  that  you  are  absolutely 
ignorant,  thus  throwing  yourself  upon  her  mercy. 
Or  you  can  hide  your  ignorance  as  best  you  may 
by  as  many  glittering  generalities  as  you  can  col¬ 
lect  at  such  short  notice.  Each  method  has  its 
obvious  disadvantages. 

By  the  first  you  naturally  awaken,  in  the  heart — assuming 
for  purposes  of  convenience  that  literary  ladies  have  hearts^ 
of  your  companion  a  sense  of  pity  and  sympathy  for  your 
unfortunate  condition.  She  is  apt  to  forgive  you  much,  of 
course,  on  the  ground  that  you  are  a  man.  This  is  always  a 
palliative  measure — a  sort  of  refuge.  But  there  are  even 
some  things  a  mere  man  is  supposed  to  know.  As  he  rushes 
by  the  news-stands  on  his  way  back  and  forth  from  his  office, 
he  is  bound  to  learn  the  titles  of  some  books,  and  in  his 
paper,  if  properly  vigilant,  he  may  with  ordinary  intelligence 
extract  some  knowledge  from  the  weekly  book  reviews.  If, 
then,  you  declare  your  ignorance  even  of  all  this — you  may 
easily  go  too  far,  and  receive  a  measure  of  contempt  instead 
of  commiseration. 

The  second  method  is  much  the  safer.  Indeed,  on  a 
meagre  basis  of  actual  knowledge,  one  may  build  up  a  reputa¬ 
tion  with  a  literary  lady  not  to  be  despised. 

Oftentimes  it  is  well  to  take  the  initiative.  Ask  her 
bluntly  if  she  has  read  the  latest  work  on  Esoteric  Buddhism  ? 
If  she  hasn’t — and  she  will  be  obliged  to  confess  this — you 
have  an  advantage  at  the  start. 

Many  a  young  and  promising  man,  however,  has  been 
ruined  by  pressing  this  advantage  too  hard  in  the  beginning. 
Over-confident,  he  has  gone  on,  only  to  be  tripped  up  at 
some  fatal  inattentive  moment.  Once  a  young  chap  of  my 
acquaintance  got  on  swimmingly  until,  with  reckless  abandon, 
he  asked  the  lady  if  she  had  read  all  of  Adam  Bede’s  works. 

The  safe  way,  therefore,  is  to  be  modest  in  your  progress, 
not  over-aggressive,  and  with  a  certainty  that  you  are  per¬ 
fectly  safe  in  giving  the  impression  that  you  know  ten  times 
as  much  as  you  really  do,  provided  you  steer  clear  of  actual 
names  and  dates. 

Now,  the  etiquette  of  approaching  a  literary  lady  is  quite 
simple. 

Assuming  that  all  the  young  and  handsome  women  in  the 


Author  Bug:  my!  i  wish  i  wasn’t  so  popular;  these  auto¬ 
graph  HUNTERS  WILL  BE  THE  DEATH  OF  ME  YET. 


THE  BOOK  BROOK 

I  chatter,  chatter  as  I  flow, 

To  join  the  brimming  river. 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 


room  have  been  preempted,  and  this  is  the  only  course  left 
open,  saunter  up  gracefully  and  say : 

“  Good  evening.  I  was  reading  the  other  day  a  little 
anecdote  about  our  dear  old  Henry  James.” 

Tell  any  story  you  please,  so  long  as  you  can  fit  Henry 
into  it,  and  you  are  quite  safe. 

After  this  you  have  only  to  look  wise,  shake  your  head 
gravely  and  make  an  occasional  observation. 

By  and  by,  when  you  have  succeeded  in  tearing  yourself 
away,  the  literary  lady  will  stroll  over  to  your  hostess  and 
say,  “  What  a  bright  fellow  he  is.  Such  a  pity  that  a  man 
like  that  should  have  chosen  a  business  career!  ” 

T.  L.  M. 

Tremendous  Thought 


OBSERVING  that  King  Edward  had  won  the  Derby,  the 
Springfield  Republican  speaks  up  to  say  that  no  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  could  “  gain  in  popular  favor  by 
winning  for  the  White  House  stables  the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
turf.” 

Perhaps  not.  No  President  has  ever  gone  in  for  horse¬ 
racing  while  in  office. 

But  wouldn’t  you  like  to  see  what  the  political  effect  would 
be  if  Governor  Hughes  won  the  Suburban? 
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THE  RIGHT  TIME 


LIFE 


“  I  make  reply,”  the  Hero  said,  “  resorting  to 
no  tricks, 

Do  you  prefer  four  cylinders  or  do  you  favor 


Just  in  Time 


The  Heckling 


Confronting  that  great  mob  he  stood,  a  picture 
grand  to  see ; 

The  questions  burst  about  his  head,  but  all  un¬ 
daunted  he ! 


‘Hurrah!  hurrah!”  his  friends  all  cried,  as 
round  his  feet  they  ran, 

1  He’s  answered  all,  and  now  he  stands  a  Vindi¬ 
cated  Man  !  ” 

— Paul  West,  in  New  York  World. 


Up  spake  a  cruel  Heckler  then :  “  O  laggard 
one  !  ”  he  cried, 

“  Why  have  you  put  no  crooks  in  jail,  and  never 
even  tried  ?  ” 


My  answer,”  said  the  Noble  One,  in  tones  that 
all  might  hear, 

Is,  What  astounding  weather  for  such  weather- 
ous  time  of  year !  ” 


“  But  tell,”  another  Heckler  said,  “  why  can’t 
you  find  the  time, 


When  evidence  is  in  your  hands,  to  punish  fla¬ 
grant  crime  ?  ’  ’ 


“My  answer  is” — the  words  came  clear  and 
sharp  above  the  din — 

“  If  Donlin  were  in  center  field  do  you  suppose 
we’d  win?  ” 


“But  say,”  cried  Heckler  number  three,  “who 
put  the  money  up 

For  your  campaign,  and  why  do  you  with  male¬ 
factors  sup?  ” 


A  German  shoemaker  left  the  gas  turned  on 
his  shop  one  night,  and  upon  arriving  in  I 
morning  struck  a  match  to  light  it.  There  was 
terrific  explosion,  and  the  shoemaker  was  bio 
out  through  the  door  almost  to  the  middle  of  1 
street. 

A  passer-by  rushed  to  his  assistance,  and  af 
helping  him  to  arise,  inquired  if  he  was  injur 

The  little  German  gazed  in  at  his  place  of  bu 
ness,  which  was  now  burning  quite  briskly,  a 
said : 

“No,  I  aindt  hurt.  But  I  got  out  shust 
time.  Eh?” — Lippincott’s 


Cheering  Him  Up 

“  Bill,”  said  the  invalid’s  friend,  “  I’ve  co 
to  cheer  you  up  a  bit  like.  I’ve  brought  yei 
few  flahrs,  Bill.  I  fought  if  I  was  too  late  the: 
come  in  ’andy  for  a  wreaf,  yer  know.  Don’t 
down-’earted,  Bill.  Lummy,  don’t  you  k 
gashly !  But  there,  keep  up  yer  spirits,  ole  spo 
I’ve  come  to  see  yer  an’  cheer  yer  up  a  bit.  N 
little  room  you  ’ave  ’ere,  but  as  I  sez  to  mes 
when  I  was  a-comin’  up  :  Wot  ’a  orkard  stairc 
to  get  a  coffin  dahn !  ” — London  Globe. 


A  Comparison  to  Hand 


OH,  ARABELLA,  LOOK  QUICK  !  THERE  S  A  GYPSY 
FAMILY  GOING  BY  !  ” 


Pertinent  was  the  rebuke  administered  by 
police  magistrate,  who  is  a  keen  horseman,  t( 
bluejacket  who  had  been  using  his  liberty  mi 
for  the  benefit  of  sundry  saloon-keepers  th 
himself. 

“  You  men,”  said  the  judge,  “  earn  your  moi 
like  horses  and  spend  it  like  asses!” — Yout 
Companion. 
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North  Coast 
Limited” 


Exposition 


Pacific  Express1 


These  are  the  three  electric  lighted  daily  trans¬ 
continental  trains  in  service  after  May  23,  via  the 

Northern  Pacific 
Railway 

the  Scenic  Highway  Through  the  Land  of 
Fortune.  Through  service  between  Chicago 
and  Puget  Sound,  via  St.  Paul-Minneapolis. 
Through  service  between  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City  and  the  North  Coast,  via  Billings. 
Through  service  to  and  from  the  boundary  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park 


Everything  planned  to  make  this  summer’s  trip  to  the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  and  the  Northwest 
the  pleasantest  ever  experienced. 

SUMMER  TOURIST  FARES  to  the  North  Pacific  Coast, 
daily  to  Sept.  30.  $62  from  Chicago;  $57.50  from  St. 

Louis;  $50  from  St. Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Superior, 
Omaha ,  Kansas  City.  Round  trip 
limit  October  31.  Corresponding 
fares  from  the  East  generally. 

Write  for  illustrated  book¬ 
lets  describing  trip,  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Park  and  train  service. 


A.  M.  CLELAND,  Gen.  PasfrAgt., 
Room  IS 4.  Northern  Pacific  Bldg., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


National  Irrigation  Congress,  Spokane  Aug.  ! 
SS<za>.:a: 


&  F.  MARTELL 


Cognac 

(Founded  1715) 
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FINE  OLD 
LIQUEUR 

BRANDIES 


GENUINE  OLD 
BRANDIES  MADE 
FROM  WINE 


Sole  Agents 

C.  S.  NICHOLAS  <S  C  O. 
Neto  York 


GARDEN  NUMBER 


PRICE,  10  CENTS 
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French  Natural  Sparkling  Table  Water 


Contains  only  natural  gas. 


Perrier  blends  per¬ 
fectly  with  all  wines 
and  spirits  and  is  a 
great  aid  to  digestion. 


The  ideal  water  for 
the  summer  home. 

At  all  dealers. 


Agency:  6  E.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Model  Forty-four,  34  H.  P.,  $2,250. 

Spare  Wheel,  with  Inflated  Tire,  Brackets,  and  Tools,  $74. 

Magneto,  $150. 

Character  Coupled  with  Efficiency 

To  that  purchaser  who  demands  quality  without  undue 
elaboration,  steady  service  without  sensational  performance, 
and  reasonable  cost  without  sacrifice  of  worth,  Rambler  Model 
Forty-four  most  strongly  appeals. 

The  Offset  Crank-Shaft  provides  for  greater  power  efficiency  in 
hill-climbing  and  for  high-gear  work  in  crowded  traffic.  The 
Rambler  Spare  Wheel  obviates  all  tire  worries  —  saves  the  task  of 
pumping  up  the  new  tire,  and  can  be  substituted  for  the  regular 
wheel  within  three  minutes. 

Those  big  wheels  and  tires  provide  comfort  in  touring, 
besides  saving  tire  expense. 

May  wc  send  you  the  new  Rambler  catalog  or  a  copy  of 
the  Rambler  Magazine,  a  monthly  publication  for  owners? 

Rambler  automobiles,  $1,150  to  $2,500. 

THE  CAR  OF  STEADY  SERVICE 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery  &  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Branches  and  Distributing  Agencies: 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  NewYork, 

Cleveland,  San  Francisco. 


i  .  1 

Bhed  SCOTCH, 

pf  EDiftBUifg 


Tussah  Silk,  Shantung,  Linen- 
crash  and  Tropical  Weight 
Woolen  Suits  for 
Summer  Wear 
Ready-made  and  to  order. 

Newport  address ,  232  Bellevue  Avenue 

BROADWAY  Cor.  TWENTY  SECOND  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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Tobacco  to  Go  Next 


Denver,  May  28. — Clergymen  and  laymen 
should  not  use  tobacco,  but  it  is  not  con¬ 
trary  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  for 
Presbyterian  judges  to  grant  saloon  licenses. 
This  was  the  decision  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  yester¬ 
day. — Daily  Paper. 


WHAT  curious  folks  break  into 
church  conventions ;  folks,  in 
particular,  who  have  no  idea  of  what 
concerns  are  properly  secular  and  what 
are  properly  religious.  Of  course  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  Presbyterian  judge. 
A  man  may  be  a  judge  and  also  a  Pres¬ 
byterian,  but  he  must  by  no  means  be  a 
Presbyterian  judge.  His  obligations  as 
a  Presbyterian  and  his  duties  as  a  judge 
are  absolutely  separate.  Wouldn’t  you 
think  that  anybody  who  could  resfd  and 
write  would  know  that  ? 

The  Assembly  did  not  forbid  tobacco 
to  clergymen  and  laymen.  It  merely 
*  passed  a  resolution  disapproving  its  use. 
No  doubt  it  is  only  a  matter  of  .time 
when  the  Prohibitionists  and  the  (>ther 
more  enthusiastic  renovators  of  mankind 
will  include  tobacco  in  their  list  of  mala 
prohibita.  Tobacco  costs  a  lot  of  money 
and  probably  isn’t'  good  for  us,  and  when 
the  ten-cent  magazines  really  tackle  it 
and  show  it  up,  no  doubt  it  will  be  seen 
to  be  far  more  deleterious  than  soda  bis¬ 
cuit,  doughnuts,  pie,  pancakes  or  war. 
And  we  do  smoke  quite  a  lot  nowa¬ 
days  ! 

Cigarettes  are  unlawful  in  some  West¬ 
ern  States,  as  it  is.  Oh  pshaw !  What 
good  are  half  measures!  We  look  to 
Maine  for  leading  in  these  matters. 
When  will  Maine  see  its  duty  and  put  a 
no-tobacco  clause  in  its  constitution? 


If  Maine  delays  Kentucky  may  get  the 
start  of  her.  It  has  rum  and  race-horses 
almost  abolished  now,  and  if  it  lays 
tobacco  also  on  the  altar  of  duty  it  will 
be  another  lap  run  toward  perfection. 
Moreover,  Kentucky  is  a  very  Presbyte¬ 
rian  State,  and  likelier  than  Maine  to 
take  a  suggestion  from  the  General  As¬ 
sembly. 

The  Boy  and  the  Car 

WHEN  a  child  is  run  over  by  a 
motor  car  a  great  many  people 
feel  that  the  driver  of  the  car  ought  at 
once  to  be  shot  or  clubbed  to  death. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the 
case. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  dis¬ 
asters  civilized  chauffeurs  are  becoming 
more  and  more  cautious.  While  there  is 
no  doubt  reckless  speeding,  especially  on 
the  part  of  “joy”  riders,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  order  of  the  day.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  .exception  to  the  rule. 
Most  men  who  drive  cars  in  these  days 
have  learned  by  experience  the  value  of 
caution. 

On  the  other  hand,  how 
about  the  children?  The 
other  day  there  was  a  dis¬ 
tressing  case  of  a  boy  who, 
intent  upon  a  ball,  stepped 
backward  to  get  it,  and  was 
run  over  by  a  motor  car 
which  was  proceeding  slowly 
and  cautiously.  The  man 
who  drove  the  car  could  by 
no  possibility  have  avoided 
the  accident.  The  street  was 
full  of  boys.  He  knew  this, 
and  was  going  slowly  to  avoid 


them.  Suddenly  one  of  their  number, 
standing  on  the  sidewalk,  turns  half 
round  and  backs  right  in  front  of  the 
wheels. 

Boys-  at  play  are  usually  absorbed  in 
their  game.  They  are  almost  invariably 
reckless  of  consequences.  To  keep  all 
cars  off  the  streets  on  this  account 
would  be  obviously  unjust.  To  punish 
all  drivers  of  cars  or  horses  because 
boys  dart  unexpectedly  in  the  way,  is 
also  unjust. 

The  boys  ought  to  be  kept  off  the  city 
streets.  Suitable  playgrounds  should  be 
provided  for  them. 


HEY,  BATTY  !  COME  OVER  HERE.  THERE  ARE  TWICE  AS 
MANY  BUGS  ON  THE  PLANTS  IN  OUR  YARD.” 

"  SH  !  THERE  MAY  BE  SENSITIVE  PLANTS  ABOUT,  AND  YOU 
MIGHT  HURT  THEIR  FEELINGS.” 
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WE  OUGHT  by 
rights  to  have 
talked  tariff  and 
nothing  else,  just  as 
long  as  Congress 
was  busy  with  that 
subject.  It  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  will  jus¬ 
tify  all  the  talk 
that  can  be  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it,  in¬ 
cluding  the  whole 
line  of  expletives 
and  comminatory 
parts  of  -speech. 
But  the  talk,  to 
do  good,  should 
be  specific  and  not 
loose.  It  should 
go  into  schedules 


SPEECH  IS  SILVER- 
SILENCE  IS- 


and  arguments,  and  this  is  not  the 
place  .nor  quite  the  time  for  that. 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  no  place 
for  it  except  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  not  enough  time  for  it  even 
in  Congress.  At  this  writing  the  de¬ 
bate  is  still  going  on  in  the  Senate, 
but  neither  fact  nor  argument  has  any 
perceptible  effect  on  the  details  of  the 
bill  that  is  making.  Mr.  Dolliver  or 
Mr.  La  Follette  demonstrates  that  it  is 
absurd  to  raise  the  tariff  tax  on  razors, 
or  something,  and  that  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  the  raise  are  based 
on  misinformation  or  assertions  that 
are  ridiculously  untrue.  Then  it  comes 
to  a  vote,  and  Mr.  Aldrich’s  voters 
vote  for  the  raise  that  Mr.  Aldrich’s 
Finance  Committee  has  prescribed.  Mr. 
Root  takes  an  interest  in  lemons  and 
has  no  trouble  in  showing  that  the 
raise  in  the  tariff  on  lemons  which 
the  California  lemon  growers  demand 
is  pure  extortion  without  excuse  or 
reasonable  basis  of  any  sort.  Mr.  Root 
having  won  the  debate  on  lemons,  the 
Senatorial  committee  on  competitive 
debate  hands  him  the  lemon  as  the 
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prize  of  his  successful  effort,  and  then 
votes  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on 
lemons  which  will  make  them  cost  five 
cents  a  dozen  more  in  New  York.  The 
debate  does  not  seem  to  affect  the 
votes  of  the  Senate  at  all.  Lemons  got 
a  lift  because  the  votes  of  the  lemon 
Senators  were  needed  to  help  the  lum¬ 
ber  Senators  keep  lumber  off  the  free 
list,  or  the  woolen  Senators  maintain 
the  tariff  tax  on  wool.  All  that  the 
debate  is  doing  is  to  provide  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  a  war  on  the  high  tariff  which 
is  bound  to  come  if  the  revision  now 
in  process  does  not  take  a  downward 
slant  before  it  becomes  a  law. 

President  Taft  seems  fully  aware 
that  there  must  be  downward  re¬ 
vision  or  trouble  to  come.  Of  the  two 
he  prefers  downward  revision,  and 
will  get  that  if  he  can,  but  he 
will  not  get  much,  and  it  is  a  bold 
prophet  that  predicts  that  he  will  get 
any.  If  he  doesn’t  he  will  get  other 
things — hard  names,  revilings  and  the 
like  which  are  being  laid  up  for  him  in 
considerable  store  by  a  ribald  press. 
About  the  time  this  issue  of  Life 
comes  out  is  the  time  that  has  been 
set  for  finishing  the  tariff  and  observ¬ 
ing  whether  the  Aldrich  bill  or  the 
White  House  William  comes  out 
ahead.  So  watch  out! 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  has  not  picked 
out  an  Ambassador  to  London 
yet.  Possibly  the  place  might  be  put 
into  commission  to  advantage.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot  seems  not  to  covet  it;  per¬ 
haps  if  he  had  efficient  help  it  might 
look  more  attractive  to  him.  A  com¬ 
mission  made  up  of,  say,  himself,  ex- 
President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth,  and 
the  Hon.  John  W.  Gates,  would  surely 
handle  all  the  responsibilities  of  the 
place  with  ease  and  vigor.  Drs.  Eliot 
and  Tucker  could  talk  and  Mr.  Gates 
could  back  their  statements,  finance  the 
commission  and  attend  to  the  sporting 
responsibilities  of  the  embassy.  This 
seems  to  us  a  good  thought.  But  if 
the  practice  of  concentrating  the  duties 
of  the  place  in  one  person  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  there  is  the  Hon.  Sam  McCall 
of  Massachusetts,  who  would  be  fairly 
suitable  in  all  particulars.  Now  that 
Dartmouth  has  a  new  and  young  presi¬ 


dent,  Mr.  McCall  might  dare  to  emerge 
from  Congress  and  see  the  world. 

Meanwhile  times  are  better  but  liv¬ 
ing  is  high  and  hard.  Perhaps  the 
Prohibitionists  are  more  nearly  on  the 
right  track  and  deserve  more  encour¬ 
agement  than  we  have  heretofore  sup¬ 
posed.  They  are  making  some  prog¬ 
ress  in  helping  us  to  save  the  money 
we  were  used  to  spend  for  rum.  If 
now  they  will  go  on  and  prohibit  to¬ 
bacco,  automobiles,  peach  basket  hats, 
travel  and  education  we  may  come 
nearer  to  living  on  what  we  have.  If 
there  is  not  to  be  a  downward  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  tariff,  the  Prohibitionists 
and  the  Consumers  will  have  to  get 
together. 


DR.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  successful  persons  in  the  world. 
Everybody  is  sorry  that  he  has  gone 
out  of  it,  but  there  is  very  little  else 
to  mourn  about,  so  far  as  concerns 
him,  unless  it  is  that  he  didn’t  devote 
somewhat  more  of  his  energies  to  writ¬ 
ing  his  best,  and  somewhat  less  to  good 
'works.  He  was  a  very  good  writer  and 
has  left  some  remarkable  stories,  but 
his  contributions  to  literature  were  by¬ 
products,  his  main  business  being  to 
live  and  preach  and  teach,  and  make 
the  world  better  and  the  folks  in  it 
kinder  and  more  sensible.  There  was 
no  nonsense  in  him ;  no  cant ;  little  or 
no  dogma ;  he  spent  himself  for  others 
all  hfe  life,  and  bothered  very  little 
about  his  own  talents.  And  yet  nobody 
ever  seemed  to  be  sorry  for  him  for 
being  so  self-neglectful.  He  made  it 
appear  that  he  liked  the  life  he  led, 
and  undoubtedly  he  did  like  it,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  services  he  did  was  to 
demonstrate  that  his  way  of  living  was 
one  of  the  best  and  most  advantageous 
ways  to  live.  He  spent  himself  freely 
as  he  went  along.  That  method  is 
somewhat  abhorrent  to  thrift,  but  he 
spent  a  vast  deal  of  himself  and  had 
the  fun  of  spending  it,  and  got  a  great 
deal  for  it,  and  now  there  will  be  no 
trouble  about  his  will. 

There  are  great  compensations 
about  that  method  to  the  individual 
who  follows  it  as  Dr.  Hale  did,  and 
great  advantages  to  his  fellow  travel¬ 
ers  on  the  road. 
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NO  HARM  DONE 


Old  Gentleman :  you  idiot. 
The  New  Man  :  o— oh  ! 


YOU  THICK-HEADED  NUMSKULL!  THIS  ISN'T  THE  TREE  I  TOLD  YOU  TO  CUT  DOWN. 
THAT  ONE.  GOLLY,  BOSS  !  YO/  DIDDEN'  COME  ROUN'  ONE  MINN1T  TOO  SOON. 


IT  WAS  THAT  ONE. 


Apparently  Not 


■  'HE  public  is  told,  on  the  highest  authority, 
1  that  the  most  precious  discoveries  in 
medicine  are  due  to  vivisection.  Yet  the  osteo¬ 
paths,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  vivisection, 
are  curing  every  day  diseases  in  which  medical 
doctors  are  powerless. 

Which  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
gayety  of  nations  is  not  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  vivisection. 


Etiquette 


A  LWAYS  rise  when  a  lady  enters 
<he  car,  and  remain  standing 
until  she  is  seated — and  generally  a  long  time 
afterward.” 


Rearing  Children 

'T'HE  custom  of  leaving  inheritances  in  trust  goes  a  long 
1  way  toward  solving  the  problem  of  rearing  children. 
Formerly  it  was  thought  best  to  educate  children  so  they  could 
take  up  affairs  where  their  fathers  left  off,  or  even  before. 

This  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  schools  may  soon  be  dis¬ 
banded  altogether,  for  now  a  child  need  know  nothing  but 
chorus  girls  and  best-sellers  in  order  to  live  a  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  life.  As  for  knowing  anything  about  affairs,  perish  the 
thought.  They  need  not  soil  their  hands  with  mundane  mat¬ 
ters  beyond  endorsing  checks  occasionally,  and  even  this  may 
be  turned  over  to  private  secretaries. 

Thus  will  future  generations  become  specialized  spending 
cells,  able  to  live  off  incomes  or,  if  whimsical,  off  the  interest 
of  incomes,  the  source  of  which  need  not  obtrude  themselves 
upon  their  consciousnesses. 

It  is  a  gay  prospect. 


Ellis  O.  Jones. 
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GARDEN  SUGGESTIONS 


SOME  HARDY  ANNUALS 


Our  Fresh  Air  Fund 


Previously  acknowledged . $2,273.49 

Mrs.  Robert  Graham  Dun .  10.00 

“Cash”  .  100.00 

“  Cash  .  5-0° 

Prescott,  Benjamin,  Willis  and 

Thomas  L.  Childs,  Jr .  5  00 

B.  E.  Denham .  2.5° 

P.  Gadebusch .  10.00 

Marguerite  Presbrey .  i.oo 

John  D.  Crimmins .  5-oo 

Mrs.  N.  T.  Porter,  Jr .  5-°° 

H.  W.  P .  10.00 

Theodore  R.  Hoyt .  25.00 

“  Frances  ”  .  10.00 

W.  A.  O.  Paul .  10.00 

G.  P.  M .  10.00 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Bullard .  6.00 

Tim,  Eleanor  and  Polly .  10.00 

r_  i\ k _  „ r.  at  „  *  1 — 1 


In  Memory  of'  Nathaniel  Wither¬ 


ed  ”  . 

Geo.  W.  Reilv . 

Proceeds  from  a  market  conducted 
for  the  benefit  of  Life's  Fresh 
Air  Fund  by  nine  little  girls: 
Margaret  Endsley,  Mary  Greer, 
Marion  Kaylor,  Helen  Kaylor,  Re¬ 
becca  Stackhouse,  Catherine  Weav¬ 
er,  Josephine  Weaver,  Florence 

Denham,  Catharine  Heckman . 

W.  A  Dusenbury . 

Katherine  E.  Adams . 

“A  Friend” . 

Edwin  Gould . 

Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt . 

C.  G.  B . 

Caroline  Choate  Kendall . 


46.48 

10.00 

5.00 


25.00 

10.00 


John  Alsop  King .  15.00 

S.  H.  Vandergrift .  10.00 

F.  S.  Hoppin .  5.00 

Caswell  W.  Stoddard .  10.00 

Eugene  T.  Bogert .  5-°° 

“  In  Memory  of  Mother” .  5-oo 


“  Cash  ”  .  10.00 

Mrs.  Edward  Morgan .  5-°° 

Herbert  C.  Pell .  25.00 

John  R.  Vanderlip .  25.00 

Ralph  D.  Whiting .  5-00 

“  Cash  ”  .  50.00 

“  Astoria  ”  .  5-°° 

Thomas  Sharp .  3-00 

Sophie  Cary  Storer .  5.00 

John  Hawkesworth .  10.00 


$3,157-47 

ACKNOWLEDGED  WITH  THANKS 

Various  highly  acceptable  odds  and  ends 
from  Messrs.  Alexander  Taylor  &  Co.,  of  16 
East  Forty-second  street,  this  city. 

Mathematical  Philosophy 

AXIOM 

THE  whole  of  man’s  character  should 
be  greater  than  any  of  his  eccen¬ 
tricities. 

DEFINITIONS 

If  one  great  soul  comprehends  an¬ 
other  great  soul  the  result  is  friendship. 

A  person  whose  stupidity  is  greater 
than  a  right  amount  is  called  obtuse. 

A  person  who  is  bounded  by  straight 
lines  of  conduct,  having  all  the  corners 
of  his  character  right,  is  called  square. 

If  the  opposite  sides  of  a  quarrel  are 
right  and  of  equal  value  the  matter  is 
a  right  tangle. 


THEOREMS 

A  chord  of  sympathy  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  hearts. 

The  product  of  the  golden  means  of 
life  is  always  greater  than  the  extremes. 

The  value  of  a  man’s  influence  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  his  character  multi¬ 
plied  by  his  common  sense. 

The  area  of  a  man’s  smile  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  his  good  humor  times  his 
sympathy. 

Two  opposing  wills  will  never  meet, 
however  far  they  may  be  extended. 

A  good  life  is  bounded  by  a  curved 
line,  every  point  of  which  is  equally  dis¬ 
tant  from  a  point  within,  called  the  con¬ 
science.  Mary  S.  Taylor. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  OLD  HOME 


THE  UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE 


Jerome,  the  Evader 

THE  District  Attorney’s  campaign  of 
excuses  opened  merrily.  Mr.  Je¬ 
rome’s  chief  weapons  seem  to  be  brass 
and  a  thick  hide,  and  they  are  indeed 
mighty.  So  far  as  plain  truth  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Mr.  Cronin  hit  the  Evader  in 
the  solar  plexus  the  other  night  when  he 
said  : 

“  I  have  not  denounced  you  and  all 
your  assistants  as  crooks,  Mr.  District 
Attorney,  but  I  believe  I  voice  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  a  great  mass  of  voters  in  this 
•city,  who  supported  you  for  District  At¬ 
torney — and  I  am  one  of  them — when  I 
say  they  believe,  and  Jiave  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  under  your  administration  of 
the  District  Attorney’s  office  there  has 
been  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another 
for  the  poor.” 

And  the  applause  shook  the  hall. 
Which  seems  to  indicate  that  even 
this  Artful  Dodger  cannot  fool  some  of 
the  people  all  the  time. 

THE  average  matrimonial  team  con¬ 
sists  of  a  leading  lady  and  a  gen- 
•cral  utility  man. 


Applause 

THE  most  powerful  intoxicant  known. 

The  thirst  for  it  is  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  the  undoing  of  all  men  and 
some  angels ;  while  as  for  women,  the 
merest  taste  of  it  causes  them  to  leave 
undone  the  things  which  they  ought  to 
do,  and  to  do  the  things  which  ought 
never  to  be  done. 

The  wise  it  makes  easy  marks,  easy 
marks  it  makes  easier.  Yet  always  he 
who  resorteth  to  applause  may  perish  by 
applause,  for  none  knows  when  his  de¬ 
struction  cometh. 

By  right  of  our  Puritan  origins  we 
should  shun  the  open  disgrace  of  praise 
to  the  face,  but,  alas !  we  do  not,  and 
there  is  no  help  in  us.  Delirious  de- 
lectability  beguiles  us  wholly,  and  we  are 
stung  before  we  know  it. 

Ramsey  Benson. 

THE  NEW  BUTLER:  I  beg  pardon, 
sir.  Would  you  mind  my  keeping 
a  private  auto  of  me  own,  sir,  to  use 
when  I’m  not  wanted,  sir?  I  find  the 
fresh  air  chirks  me  up  a  bit ! 


The  Prodigal’s  Philosophy 


“]\/|ID  pleasures  and  palaces, 

I VI  Tho’  we  may  roam,” 
When  the  stomach  is  empty, 
“There’s  ho  place  like  home.” 


VOLUBLE  LADY :  Do  you  want  to 
see  me  again,  doctor? 

The  Doctor:  I  don’t  want  to,  but  it’s 
business. 


THE  PITCHER  PLANT 
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Deportmental  Ditties 

BY  HARRY  GRAHAM 

Table  Manners 

On  the  question  of  behavior  when  At  Table, 

There  is  much  that  proves  perplexing  to  the  mind  : 
Should  we  eat,  that  is,  as  much  as  we  are  able? 

Should  we  drink  as  much  as  nature  feels  inclined? 
Is  it  right  to  use  a  spoon  to  swallow  curry? 

Is  it  wrong  to  use  a  knife  for  eating  cheese? 

There  is  scope  for  much  embarrassment  and  worry 
In  such  knotty  points  as  these. 


Of  the  businesses  of  eating  and  of  drinking, — 

Which  are  separate,  distinctive,  well-defined, — 

There  is  no  one  but  must  acquiesce  in  thinking 

That  these  functions  should  by  no  means  be  combined, 
Since  the  man  who  fills  his  mouth  with  beef  or  pheasant, 
And  proceeds  to  sluice  it  down  with  bitter  beer 
Is  a  person  whom  at  meals  it  isn’t  pleasant 
For  his  fellows  to  sit  near. 


f PLASTERERS 

^••WANTED  opEN 

Comp 

to  work 


Save  for  purposes  of  casual  conversation, 

You  should  always  keep  your  mouth  shut,  when  you  chew, 
For  the  processes  of  oral  mastication 
Are  not  suitable  for  popular  review, 

And  it  shows  a  lack  of  manners  or  of  breeding 
To  make  noises  like  an  infant  with  the  croup 
Or  adopt  a  loud  and  blatant  mode  of  feeding, 

When  ingurgitating  soup. 


Then,  again,  we  do  not  need  to  be  instructed, 

That  our  victuals  must  not  ever  be  inhaled, 

And  that  no  one  who  is  properly  conducted,  ^ 

Will  be  guilty  of  the  scandal  thus  entailed, 

When  a  burst  of  unpremeditated  laughter 

Sends  the  glass  of  rare  old  port  that  you  imbibe 
Coursing  lungwards — and  the  scene  that  follows  after 
’Twere  not  fitting  to  describe! 


“come  on,  boys,  here’s  a  chance  to  make  money” 


Let  me  tell  you  of  my  favorite  Aunt  Anna, 

Who  ( though  eighty )  is  alert  and  full  of  fun; 

She  inhaled  the  greater  part  of  a  banana 

When  at  luncheon  once  I  chanced  to  make  a  pun. 

All  in  vain  the  doctors  probed  and  ordered  massage. 

The  banana  is  imbedded  like  a  bung 
In  my  poor  relation’ s  pulmonary  passage 
And  deprives  her  of  a  lung! 

If  you  seek  a  second  helping  from  the  “slavey,” 

Should  you  leave  the  knife  and  fork  upon  your  plate 
When  the  handles  will  be  smeared  with  grease  and  gravy 
Or  retain  them  in  your  clutches  while  you  wait  ? 

O,  my  Readers,  pray  be  open  to  persuasion, 

And  admit  (what  I  have  preached  for  many  years), 
That  the  knife  and  fork  on  ev’ry  such  occasion 
Should  be  placed  behind  the  ears. 

If  asparagus  or  artichokes  be  handed,  • 

Do  not  view  them  with  a  terror-stricken  eye, 

Nor  permit  yourself  a  coward  to  be  branded 
By  allowing  such  a  dish  to  pass  you  by. 

Ev’ry  stick  (or  leaf)  when  dipt  in  melted  butter 
Should  be  held  between  the  finger-tips  with  grace. 
And  then  flung  without  a  tremor  or  a  flutter 
Through  the  port-hole  of  your  face 

Never  scatter  bits  of  food  upon  your  clothing; 

Never  harbor  mashed  potatoes  in  your  beard  ; 

You  will  find  that  people  gaze  at  you  with  loathing 
If  some  spinach  to  your  eyebrow  has  adhered. 

Last  of  all  (I  mean  it  kindly,  Gentle  Reader), 

If  you  cannot  keep  your  fingers  off  a  bone, — 

If,  in  fact,  you  are  a  gross  or  careless  feeder, — 

You  had  better  feed  alone  1 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  PARIS-GREEN 
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WHAT  TO  WEAR 
(in  a  new  jersey  garden) 

A  Growing  Love 

MR.  AND  MRS.  MARRIED  BLISS 
were  both  growing  very  plump, 
and  every  effort  to  reduce  weight  had 
proved  fruitless,  and  their  discontent 
with  their  failure  was  pathetic. 

“It  is  too  bad,”  said  a  mutual  friend 
to  a  sympathetic  physician.  “  The 
Blisses  are  so  fond  of  each  other  and 
used  to  be  so  graceful  and  slender  when 
they  were  first  married.” 

“Ah,  well!”  replied  the  physician. 
“  Think  how  much  more  they  are  to 
each  other  now.” 

A  WORD  to  the  wise  is  not  only  suffi¬ 
cient;  it  is  altogether  too  much. 


“  TO  THE  VICTOR  BELONG  Ti-IE  SPOILS  ” 


“  DID  YOU  HAVE  A  PLEASANT  TIME  AT  THE  PICNIC,  RON¬ 
ALD''  I  TRUST  THAT  YOU  REMEMBERED  TO  FLETCHERIZE, 
AND  MASTICATED  EACH  MOUTHFUL  ONE  HUNDRED  TIMES.” 

“  YES’M,  an’  WHILE  I  WAS  CHEWIN’  MY  FIRST  BITE  THE 
OTHER  BOYS  ET  UP  ALL  THE-  GRUB.” 
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Husband’s  Correspondence  Bureau 

IT  cannot  be  emphasized  too  often  that  the  real  object  of  this 
bureau  is  to  bring  all  husbands  together,  to  promote,  so 
to  speak,  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  each  other's  sufferings 
until  (under  our  guidance)  the  causes  of  the  unrest  have  been 
removed. 

We  ask  patience  on  the  part  of  subscribers.  This  is  not  a 
miracle  factory.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  sort  of  a  letter 
that  hurts  us  deeply  : 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  been  taking  your  treatment  for  two  weeks, 
and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  doing.  Yesterday  my  wife  went  out 
and  bought  a  mushroom  hat  several  acres  in  area,  and  calmly  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  price  was  sixty  dollars.  And  to  cap  the  climax, 
she  said  she  bought  it  to  wear  to  a  suffragette  meeting.  Now, 
wouldn’t  that  get  on  your  nerves!  Where  are  your  boasted  reme¬ 
dies?  And  what  am  I  to  do? 

Yours,  '  ■  V 

Dear  friend,  if  you  expect  to  cure  your  wife  of  such 
tendencies  in  two  weeks  you  have  entirely  misconceived  the 
possibilities  of  this  bureau.  Our  small,  modest,  inexpensive 
hat  treatment  takes  at  least  six  months.  As  for  suffragetis, 
we  don’t  guarantee  to  cure  it.  We  can  usually  ameliorate 
its  effects,  as  we  will  do  in  your  case  if  you  will  only  give  us 
a  chance.  Have  a  little  faith.  In  six  months’  time  you  will 
begin  to  get  results.  If  not,  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your 
money. 

We  want  to  call  the  attention  of  all  our  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  (and  even  present  patrons)  to  our  club  rates.  In 
many  towns  it  often  happens  that  husbands  are  afflicted  by 
the  same  class  of  evils.  Now  by  making  up  a  club  we  can 
give  you  cheaper  rates.  If  all  the  women  are  playing  bridge 
in  your  town  we  will  treat  them  at  club  rates  for  a  member¬ 
ship  over  ten.  That  is  to  say,  every  membership  for  a  specific 
purpose  like  this,  with  over  ten  members,  will  receive  a  dis¬ 
count  of  ten  per  cent,  from  our  regular  rates.  From  fifteen 
to  twenty,  ten  per  cent,  in  addition,  and  so  on,  up  to  forty. 
Our  experience  is  that  no  club  over  forty  in  number  is  safe. 
We  had  a  club  of  fifty,  but  before  we  could  secure  any  posi¬ 
tive  results  they  got  impatient,  and  as  they  were  all  banded 
together  they  caused  a  riot  in  the  town  and  the  police  had 


to  be  called  in,  with  the  result  that  local  sympathy  all  went 
with  the  wives  and  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  treat  them 
successfully. 

Here  is  a  letter  that  will  appeal  to  a  vast  number : 

Dear  Bureau:  Two  months  ago  my  wife  secured  a  divorce  from 
me,  and  as  I  immediately  married  a  young  and  very  pretty  girl,  I 
felt  that  I  would  have  no  further  need  of  your  bureau.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  please  put  me  down  once  more  as  a  regular  subscriber.  And 
I  should  like  to  arrange  to  pay  you  in  installments,  when  the  treat¬ 
ment  begins  to  work.  At  present  I  am  a  trifle  short  of  ready  cash. 

Please  remember  that  we  are  making  continuous  progress. 
We  are  always  right  up-to-date.  No  husband  can  afford  to  do 
without  us.  Even  if  you  think  you  are  happy  better  join  and 
be  on  the  safe  side.  You  will  need  us  some  day. 

Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  our  latest  additions  to  ailments 
that  we  cure  : 

Wife  who  insists  upon  running  your  motor  car. 

Wife  who  reads  short  stories  aloud  from  the  magazines. 

Wife  who  entertains  celebrities. 

Wife  who,  when  she  has  a  dispute  with  a  servant,  expects 
to  have  you  stand  up  for  her,  although  you  secretly  agree  with 
the  servant. 

Wife  who  makes  knitted  silk  cravats. 

Wife  who  reads  papers  before  a  woman’s  club. 

Wife  who  will  spend  $250  on  a  gown,  but  is  too  timid  to 
have  made  to  order  a  pair  of  corsets  to  fit  her,  because  they 
are  too  expensive. 

Wife  who  has  chronic  house-decorating  fever. 

Address, 

Husbands'  Correspondence  Bureau. 


the  butterfly  and  the  GRU1 
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LABORING  UNDER  A  BIG  MISTAKE 


Boston’s  Superhuman  Intelligence 

OF  Boston’s  new  labyrinth,  connect¬ 
ing  subway  and  tunnel  in  Hay- 
market  square,  the  Transcript  says: 

You  may  wander  beneath  ground  from 
pillar  to  post  in  a  maze  that  covers  about  an 
acre  and  a  quarter,  and  every  time  you  will 
fetch  up  just  where  you  want  to  go.  This 
is  a  most  orderly  tangle  of  entrances,  exits, 
tracks,  platforms,  fences,  rows  of  columns 
and  sub-subways,  which  has  been  created  by 
engineering  skill  in  the  catacombs  of  the 
modern  Athens,  hardly  less  intricate  and  ex¬ 
tensive  than  those  of  ancient  Rome. 

Observations  taken  by  a  visitor  from 
New  York  in  the  Boston  subway  last 
month  induced  the  conviction  that  it 
took  superhuman  intelligence  in  any  pas¬ 
senger  to  get  the  car  he  wanted.  It 
was  further  noticed  that  the  native  pas¬ 
sengers  did  get  the  cars  they  wanted 
and  got  them  promptly  and  without  ex¬ 
cessive  mental  effort,  showing  that  the 
quality  of  intelligence  required  was  kept 
in  stock  by  the  ordinary  population  of 
Boston. 


Summer  Travel 


MRS.  GOO DH ART  :  All  the  way  from 
Chicago !  Didn’t  you  find  it  very 
hot  traveling? 

Dusty  Trax  :  Not  at  all  madam;  I  al¬ 
ways  take  a  refrigerator-car  in  the  sum¬ 
mer. 
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Shakespear  e-Bacon 

SOME  hold  that  Francis  Bacon  wrote 
The  plays  we  tag  with  Shake- 
peare’s  name, 

And  cabalistic  dreams  they  quote 

With  cipher  codes  to  prove  their  claim  ; 

But  grant  that  Bacon  chose  to  bind 
On  Shakespeare’s  brow  his  own  green 
bays  ; 

He  donned  the  mask — why  look  behind? 
He  had  his  game — we  have  the  plays. 

Beyond  the  peaceful  stars,  mayhap, 

The  twice-bought  judge  in  wig  and 
gown 

Reviles  the  merry  player-chap, 

And  bids  him  yield  the  poet's  crown. 

If  Bacon’s  spirit  makes  a  fuss. 

What  mirth  must  move  the  cherubim ! 
He  tried  to  play  a  joke  on  us — 

I  rather  guess  the  joke’s  on  him ! 

— Arthur  Guiterman. 


MRS.  BAKER :  How  can  you  afford 
to  pay  five  dollars  to  join  the  vil¬ 
lage  card  club? 

Mrs  Barker:  Because,  then  I  don’t 
have  to  pay  five  dollars  for  the  village 
newspaper. 


“  MY  FATHER  HAS  A  POCKETKNIFE  WITH 
SEVEN  BLADES  AND  ONE  CORKSCREW." 

“  that's  nothin’.  my  uncle  in  Ken¬ 
tucky’s  GOT  ONE  WITH  SEVEN  CORKSCREWS." 


Of  the  Right  Sort 

IN  a  recent  business  letter  to  Life  oc¬ 
curs  this  self-explanatory  passage  : 
Altho  I  am  a  Jew  and  a  teacher  of 
things  Jewish,  nevertheless  I  see  the  hu¬ 
mor  and  fairness  of  nearly  everything 
you  print. 


“WELL,  MR.  BUG,  HOW  DO  YOU  LIKE  MY 
NEW  HAT?  ” 

",  CHARMING.  MISS  LIGHTER!  BUT  WHY 
HIDE  YOUR  LIGHT  UNDER  A  BUSHEL?  ” 

Nature 

BECAUSE  Nature  is  the  greatest  of 
all  bores,  such  that  men  shun  her 
sedulously,  we  have  cities. 

Because  of  cities  there  are  such  things 
as  big  money  in  real  estate,  smart  sets, 
opera,  municipal  corruption — in  short, 
civilization,  that  priceless  boon  without 
which  life  wouldn’t  be  worth  living,  com¬ 
mercially  speaking,  at  least. 

Let  us  not  forget  what  we  owe  to  Na¬ 
ture,  then.  If  she  is  now  and  then  per¬ 
mitted  to  become  the  fashion  that  is  no 
more  than  her  due.  R.  B. 


DULL  CARE :  THIS  IS 


COUNTRY  FOR  ME! 
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A  Man’s  Country  for  Women 

England  is  a  man’s,  not  a  woman’s,  coun¬ 
try. — Price  Collier. 

UT  which  is  the  more  satisfactory  to 
women,  the  man’s  or  the  woman’s 
country?  It  is  admitted  by  the  experts 
that  these  United  States  are  woman’s 
Paradise,  but  Englishmen  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  trouble  in  extraditing  our  women 
from  it.  American  women  who  are  rich 
enough  to  afford  themselves  the  luxury 
of  English  husbands  keep  on  taking 
them  and  going  to  England  to  live  in 
a  man’s  country.  The  opposite  thing  is 
done  sometimes,  but  not  often.  Now 
and  then  an  Englishwoman  of  good  so¬ 
cial  station,  but  modest  or  deficient  for¬ 
tune,  marries  an  American  man,  and 
comes  home  with  him,  and  lives  here 
in  the  woman’s  Paradise,  mitigating  her 
experiences  of  it  by  frequent  revisitings 
to  the  man’s  country.  But  that  happens 
seldom,  whereas  the  other  thing  happens 
constantly. 

It  is  a  fair  inference  that  our  women 
like  the  man’s  country  best.  They  also 
seem  to  like  a  country  where  they  are 
tolerated  as  social  inferiors  who  have 
been  let  in  for  business  reasons  better 
than  the  country  which  is  reputed  to 
exist  for  them.  Moreover,  the  American 
women  who  acquire  the  habit  of  having 
English  husbands  usually  keep  on  with 
it  to  the  end.  If  they  lose  one  English 
husband  by  divorce  or  death  they  are 


AN  ELECTRIC  PLANT 
Farmer  Bird :  gosh  !  what  kind  of 

A  FLOWER  IS  THAT? 

City  Bird :  oh,  that's  one  of  those 
NIGHT-BLOOMING  PLANTS  ! 


much  more  apt  to  take  another  than  to 
marry  an  American. 

These  interesting  facts  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  something  about 
a  man’s  country  that  just  suits  women. 
We  guess  it  is  the  men.  Men  who  exist 
for  women  seem  not  to  be  so  attractive 
to  women  as  men  who  expect  women  to 
exist  for  them.  Moreover  and  further : 
Men  who  are  bossed  by  women,  even 
first-class  women,  seem  not  to  attain  to 
a  good  development,  whereas  women 
who  are  bossed  by  first-class  men  do 
seem  to  develop  fully  and  admirably. 

Given  Without  the  Asking 

RS.  HENNPECKE :  What  do  you 
mean,  sir,  by  telling  Mrs.  Torker’s 
husband  you  never  ask  my  advice  about 
anything? 

Hennpecke:  Well,  Marie,  I  don’t; 
you  don’t  wait  to  be  asked. 

A  MAN  cannot  make  a  hit  by  contin¬ 
ually  shooting  off  his  mouth. 


¥ 


Nothing  Like  It  Known  in  This  Town 
for  Years.  The  Winners. 

Ill 

LAST  Thursday  morning  Broadway 
was  a  mass  of  expectant  humanity. 
The  great  Marathon  race  for  Life’s  Cup 
was  on.  The  starters  were  as  follows : 

Hall  Caine, 

Elinor  Glynn, 

Robert  Chambers, 

Rudyard  Kipling, 

Mark  Twain, 

George  Ade, 

Henry  James, 

Bernard  Shaw, 

Alfred  Austin. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  entries, 
but  several  backed  out  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  when  they  heard  that  they  would 
have  to  stop  writing  for  a  year. 

The  start  was  from  Mark  Twain’s 


LIFE’S  Great  Marathon  Race 
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house  in  Connecticut.  The  finish  at 
Life  Building. 

Hall  Caine  led  the  bunch  for  the  first 
three  miles.  Elinor  Glynn,  however, 
was  crowding  him  close,  and  it  looked 
like  a  cinch  for  Three  Weeks.  Bernard 


to  the  front.  He  passed  Caine  at  Forty- 
second  street. 

The  race  now  became  very  exciting. 
It  was  impossible  to  say  who  would  win. 


“I _ I EAVEN  lies  about  us  in  our  in- 

1T.  fancy,”  said  Wordsworth,  and 
we  lie  about  Heaven  the  rest  of  the 
time. 


Shaw’s  whiskers  were  dragging  on  the 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter. 
Bob  Chambers,  George  Ade  and  Rudyard 
Kipling  were  running  neck  and  neck. 
Alfred  Austin  was  doing  well  until  he 
stopped  to  cool  his  fevered  brow  at  the 
Jerome  Park  reservoir.  But  he  leaned 
over  too  far.  It  is  understood  that  the 
city  of  New  York  will  sue  him  for  fall¬ 
ing  in. 

Mark  Twain  began  to  show  up  well  in 
the  last  quarter.  He  was  running  easily, 
and  was  greeted  with  whirlwinds  of  ap¬ 
plause  all  along  the  line.-  At  Harlem 
he  had  caught  Elinor.  Hall  Caine 
was  breathing  hard.  In  the  mean  time 
Bernard  Shaw,  who  had  been  feeding  on 
celery,  hove  in  sight,  and  rapidly  came 


“  PLEASE  ROW  A  LITTLE  FASTER,  HORACE,  DEAR,  AND  DON'T  LET  THAT  HORRID  MR. 
SIMPKINS  PASS  US.  YOU  KNOW  HE  HAS  FOUR  TO  ROW,  WHILE  YOU  ONLY  HAVE 
THREE.” 


Indignant  Landlord:  madam,  you  told  me  there  were  but  two  in  your  family 

WHEN  YOU  TOOK  THE  LEASE. 

“THAT’S  TRUE.  THAT’S  ALL  THERE  WERE,  THEN.” 


Some  one  tossed  Mark  a  Pittsburg 
stogie,  and  grasping  it  firmly  between 
his  teeth  it  seemed  to  give  him  new  life. 

Life  Building  was  in  sight,  “  While 
there’s  Life  there’s  hope”  flaunting  in 
the  breeze. 

You  could  have  heard  a  meteor  drop, 
the  silence  was  so  intense.  The  three 
leaders,  running  easily,  were  in  sight  of 
the  goal. 

Suddenly  Elinor  Glynn  began  to 
waver.  It  looked  like  an  open  and  shut 
for  Bernard  Shaw  and  Mark  Twain. 

Moved  by  a  simultaneous  impulse, 
however — for  they  are  both  gentlemen — 
they  sprang  to  her  side  and,  each  taking 
an  arm,  they  carried  her  in  between 
them.  It  was  dangerous,  but  they  did  it. 

The  race  was  therefore  a  tie,  the  cup 
being  awarded  to  Mark  Twain,  Elinor 
Glynn  and  Bernard  Shaw.  Each  of  them 
will  keep  it  four  months  out  of  the  year 
until  further  notice. 

When  last  seen  Hall  Caine  was  in 
tears. 

“  It’s  hard  enough  to  lose,”  he  sobbed, 
“  but  to  think  I  am  barred  out  of  writ¬ 
ing  anything  for  a  year!  What  will  be¬ 
come  of  the  world  without  me  to  teach 
it!  ” 
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IT  is  a  distinct  disappointment  to  have 
to  record  that,  considered  merely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  casual  reader, 
to  whom  an  individual  story  is  a  sep¬ 
arate  and  unrelated  adventure,  Frank 
Danby's  new  novel,  Sebastian,  offers 
neither  sentimental  nor  aesthetic  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  story  of  a  woman's  mis¬ 
placed  confidence  in  her  own  false  esti¬ 
mates  of  life  ;  an  untragic  tragedy  whose 
characters  are  not  only  true,  as  we  say, 
“  to  life,”  but  true  with  that  rarer  truth 
to  their  own  natures  in  their  individual 
development ;  yet  a  story  that,  after  re¬ 
peatedly  exhausting,  and  as  often  renew¬ 
ing,  its  own  interest,  leads  at  the  last, 
temptingly  enough,  nowhither.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  have  followed 
Mrs.  Frankau’s  creative  evolution  from 
Pigs  in  Clover  onward  will  see  in  the  in¬ 
conclusiveness  of  Sebastian  but  the  hesi¬ 
tation  of  artistic  readjustment,  and  can 
confidently  advise  those  who  have  net 
yet  done  so  to  read  her  last  book,  The 
Heart  of  a  Child,  and  to  watch  expect¬ 
antly  for  her  next 

IT  is  some  time  since  a  story  of  ac¬ 
centuated  and  abnormal  incident  has 
so  thoroughly  fulfilled  the  conditions 
necessary  to  its  acceptance  as  does  Mary 
Roberts  Rhinehart’s  The  Man  in  Lower 
Ten.  Roughly  speaking,  this  tale  is 
half-brother  to  a  detective-story  and 
first  cousin  to  a  novel  of  adventure  ;  but 
on  both  sides  it  belongs  to  a  class  of 
fiction  whose  first  requirement  is  that 
it  should  develop  enough  momentum  in 
its  readers  to  enable  them  unhesitatingly 
to  leap  those  gaps  in  probability  that  no 
agiount  of  care  can  quite  eliminate. 
This  yarn  is’  full  of  these.  It  is  quite 
possible  that,  on  looking  back,  one  may 
marvel  at  one’s  having  negotiated  them. 
But  from  the  initial  impetus  to  the  final 
pause  there  is  neither  time  nor  occasion 
for  holding  back,  and  the  brightness 
of  the  telling  persists  in  the  memory 
after  the  futility  of  the  tale  has  been 
forgotten. 

MRS.  ALICE  HEGAN  RICE  has,  in 
Mr.  Opp,  performed  for  our  bene¬ 
fit  an  entomological  experiment  familiar 
to  our  childhood.  She  has  caught  a 
grotesque  and  helplessly  blunder-headed 
beetle,  transfixed  it  with  a  pin,  and  asks 
us  now  to  laugh  at  the  humor  of  its 
antics  and  now  to  weep  over  the  pathos 
of  its  incapacity.  Mr.  Opp,  as  a  human 
beetle,  would  in  his  free  state,  if  we 
can  imagine  an  imaginary  character  un- 
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caught  by  its  author,  have  been  both 
pathetic  and  amusing.  His  persistent 
search  for  the  apparently  non-existent, 
and  his  ineradicable  habit  of  falling  on 
his  back  and  being  unable  to  turn  over, 
would  undoubtedly  have  induced  in  us 
an  unthinking  amusement  and  a  passing 
wonder  as  to  the  carefulness  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator.  But,  caught,  confined  and  exploited 
by  Mrs.  Rice,  these  appeals  to  our  emo¬ 
tions  are  chiefly  productive  of  resent¬ 
ment. 

A  RECENT  writer  upon  animal  psy¬ 
chology  has  said  of  the  two 
schools  of  naturalists  that  of  recent 
years  have  divided  public  allegiance  be¬ 
tween  them,  that  the  one  represented  by 
Mr.  John  Burroughs  and  the  one  repre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  William  Long  are  equally 
mistaken  from  the  standpoint  of  science. 
Mr.  Hugo  Munsterberg,  in  his  timely  and 
illuminative  volume  upon  Psychotherapy. 
without  making  the  statement  quite  so 
concisely,  unequivocally  implies  a  similar 
agreement  in  error  between  the  school 
of  healing  represented  by  Christian 
Science  and  that  of  medico-sentimental¬ 
ism  based  on  hypnotic  traffic  with  the 
^ibliminal  consciousness.  Professor 
Munsterberg  occupies  a  leading  position 
in  that  newest  branch  of  what  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  New  Psychology,  name¬ 
ly,  in  the  experimental  science  of  the 
psychological  laboratory  and  in  the  ten¬ 
tative  application  of  its  discoveries  to 
the  uses  of  daily  life.  It  is  not  for  any 
layman  to  pass  upon  the  validity  or  upon 
the  value  of  his  work ;  but  one  may  tes¬ 
tify  to  the  clearer  co-ordination  of  the 
surface  aspects  of  many  complex  but 
fascinating  problems  which  a  reading 
of  his  book  has  brought  about. 

C1  ALVAGE  is  the  title  of  a  most  amus- 
ing  collection  of  verse  by  Mr.  Owen 
Seaman,  editor  of  Punch.  Once  in  a  blue 
moon  Mr.  Seaman  publishes  a  small  vol¬ 
ume  of  parody  and  humor,  and  these 
little  books  invariably  offer  to  American 
readers  the  double  pleasure  of  laughter 
and  surprise — laughter  in  response  to 
the  writer’s  wit,  and  surprise  at  finding 
that  fun  can  bear  itself  so  courtliwise. 
American  humor,  God  bless  it,  still  loves 
to  sit  in  its  shirt-sleeves,  even  if  it  some¬ 
times  refrains  from  doing  so,  and  a 
twinkle  in  academic  eyes  is  unexpected. 

/.  B.  Kerfoot. 

Sebastian,  by  Frank  Danby.  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company.  $1.50. 

The  Man  in  Lower  Ten.  by  Mary  Roberts 
Rhinehart.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
$1.50. 

Mr.  Opp,  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice.  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Company.  $1.00. 

Psychotherapv,  by  Hugo  Munsterberg. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $2.00. 

Salvage,  by  Owen  Seaman.  Henry  Holt 
&  Company.  $1.25. 


Mr.  Tom  Tit:  hey!  mister,  don’t 

YOU  SEE  THAT  SIGN,  OR  CAN’T  YOU  READ 
ENGLISH  ? 


At  the  Card  Club 


Mrs. 


First  bridge  fiend  : 

Thompson  has  fainted  away ! 
Second  Bridge  Fiend  :  How  provok¬ 
ing  of  her !  She  might  have  waited  un¬ 
til  she  was  dummy. 


T 


'HE  danger  of  putting  up  a  bluff  is 
our  liability  to  fall  over  it. 
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They  Could  Not  Move  Her 

CANNOT  permit  it!  ” 

The  young  American  daughter  re¬ 
garded  her  parents  sternly,  and  with  a 
proper  admixture  of  concern. 

“I  am  very  sorry,”  she  said,  “that  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  be  strict  with  you, 
but  there  is  too  evident  a  disposition  on 
your  part  to  take  advantage  of  your  op¬ 
portunities.  Why,  papa,  it  was  only  last 
week  that  you  and  mamma  would  have 
sneaked  off  to  see  Salome,  if  I  hadn’t 
stopped  you.” 

“  Don’t  you  think  I  ought  to  have 
some  pleasure?”  said  her  papa  meekly. 

“  Nothing  that  will  injure  you.  Only 
such  advanced  minds  as  mine  can  stand 
that  sort  of  thing.  Besides,  you  are  both 


prone  to  sensationalism.  You  bring 
comic  supplements  into  the  houSe  re¬ 
gardless  of  my  wishes.  Mamma,  here,  I 
know,  has  a  secret  longing  for  Elinor 
Glynn’s  works.  How  can  you  expect  me 
to  keep  you  away  from  all  these  evil  in¬ 
fluences  when  you  deliberately  disobey 
me?  ” 

“  But  you  indulge  in  them  yourself,” 
replied  her  mother  with  a  hurt  expres¬ 
sion. 

“Now,  isn’t  that  just  such  an  argument 
as  I  might  have  expected  that  you  would 
use?  Of  course  I  indulge  in  them  my¬ 
self.  I  am  obliged  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times.  Besides,  these  things  do  me 
no  harm.  I  understand  their  signifi¬ 
cance.  I  am  able  to  assimilate  them 
properly.  Now,  my  dear  parents,  I  trust 


I  shall  not  have  to  speak  to  you  again 
about  such  an  important  matter.” 

But  her  dear  papa  was  still  not  satis¬ 
fied. 

“You  see,  dear,”  he  said,  “don’t  you 
really  think  it  is  a  little  unfair?  For 
when  I  was  your  age  things  were  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  they  are  now.  We 
weren’t  allowed  to  do  the  things  then, 
and  now  it  cuts  us  off  altogether.” 

But  the  daughter  was  obdurate. 

“  Why,”  she  replied,  “  should  you 
blame  me  merely  because  since  your 
time  the  world  has  advanced?  Run 
along,  like  good  parents,  and  play  with 
these  nature  blocks,  while  I  get  ready  to 
prepare  my  paper  on  the  sex  question 
for  the  next  meeting  of  the  civics 
club.” 


Teachers 


Philosophy 

*no  shn,  I  still  can  have  the  moon  ; 

ilioon,  the  stars  my  needs  suffice; 
[ey  Ail,  I  have  my  evening  lamp  ; 
is,  there’s  my  trusty  tallow  dip; 
dip  goes  out,  my  couch  remains 
|may  sleep  and  dream  there’s  light  again. 

— Harper’s  Weekly. 

Far  as  He  Got 

Why,  he  yavyned  three  times  while  I 
[ing  to  him  ! 

Perhaps  he  wasn’t  yawning.  He  may 
tn  trying  to  say  something  1 — Modern  So- 


I.’here  is  excuse  for  hesitancy  in  accepting 
^offered  information  under  extraordinary  condi- 
3ns.  “  All  the  latest  popular  novels  !  ”  sang  out 
Fie  train  boy.  Then,  holding  out  a  copy  of  “  The 
tuest  of  Quesnay  "  to  a  prosperous  looking  pas- 
renger,  he  urged  :  “  Buy  Booth  Tarkington’s  lat- 
2St  work,  sir?  ”  The  man  looked  annoyed. 

No!  I  am  Booth  Tarkington  himself.”  “Then 
buy  a  copy  of  ‘  Three  Weeks,’  ”  persisted  the 
by.  “  You  ain’t  Elinor  Glynn,  too,  are  you?  ” — 
[rgonaut. 

I  The;  Husband:  Well,  say  what  you  will,  my 
far,  you,’ 11  find  worse  men  than  me  in  the  world. 
..W^fe  Oh,  Tom,  how  can  you  be  so  bit- 
-The  Sketch. 


Ikey:  Vat  is  a  promoter? 

Father  of  Ike  :  A  promoter  is  von  who  vill 
supply  der  ocean  if  some  von  else  vill  furnish  der 
ships. — Princeton  Tiger. 


THE  PRACTICAL  JOKER  S  LAUGH 


“  Fishing  permitted— ’twill  be  no  crime  then 
should  I  land  a  couple.” 

“  Nae  crime,  sir;  but  a  miracle.” — Sketch. 


We  all  love  our  teachers.  That’s  the  reason 
we  pay  them  so  little.  A  labor  of,  by,  and  for 
love  is  a  noble  thing,  and  we  should  not  debase 
those  whom  we  love  by  offering  too  much  filthy 
lucre. 

We  do  not  want  our  teachers  to  be  stung  by 
the  money-bee.  Nor  are  we  entirely  unselfish  in 
this.  If  they  were  so  stung,  they  might  commu¬ 
nicate  the  infection  to  our  spotless  children, 
whom  we  would  not  make  purse-proud  for  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world  except  to  show  that  they  are 
better  off  than  those  of  our  neighbors. 

Teachers  should  struggle  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  Only  thus  can  they  set  the  divine  example. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  wage-cut,  due  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  depression,  it  should  begin  at  the  bulwark  of 
our  liberties,  whether  it  be  the  little  red  school- 
house  on  the  hill,  or  the  big,  ill-ventilated,  un¬ 
sanitary  education  emporium  in  our  cities. — Lip- 
pincott’s. 

A  Resemblance  Noted 

“  What  ffo  you  think  of  tariff  revision?  ” 

“Well,”  answered  Farmer  Corntossel,  “it 
strikes  me  that  the  tariff  is  a  good  deal  like  the 
weather.  No  matter  what  kind  you  get,  it’s 
pretty  sure  to  be  bad  for  somebody’s  business.” 
— Washington  Star. 

Customer  :  Give  me  a  bottle  of  Dopem.'s 
Stomach  Bitters. 

Druggist  :  We  haven’t  any  in  stock,  madam, 
but  here’s  something  just  as  bad. — Cleveland 
Leader. 
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Cakes  and  Pastries 

for 

Summer  Homes 

A  most  acceptable  addition  to  any 
Summer  Menu  is  found  in  our  deli¬ 
cious  Cake  Assortments  of  which  we 
are  now  prepared  to  make  prompt 
deliveries.  Packed  to  keep  fresh  ana 
crisp  for  days.  These  Assort¬ 
ments  are  especially  acceptable 
for  Afternoon  Teas  Yachting 
and  Automobile  Trips,  etc. 

Assortments  at 
$2.00,  $soo.  $5.00 
$8.00  and  $12.00  each. 

Expressage  Prepaid 


Send  for  Special  Summer  Booklet 
giving  details  of  many  different 
Assortments  and  full  information. 


628 

Fifth  Ave, 


A  BOTTLED 
DELIGHT 


cktwls 


Because  they’re  mixed-to-measure,  and  their  fine 
old  liquors  blended  to  exact  proportions,  CLUB 
COCKTAILS  are  always  a  better  drink  than  any 
made-by-guesswork  kind  could  ever  be.  CLUB 
COCKTAILS  are  doubly  convenient — no  fuss  or 
trouble  to  prepare.  Simply  strain  through  cracked 
ice  and  you  have  the  most  delicious  cocktail  in 
the  world,  ready  for  instant  use. 

Martini  ( gin  base),  Manhattan  ( whiskey  base),  are 
the  most  popular.  Get  a  bottle  from  your  dealer. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO.,  HARTFORD,  NEW  YORK,  LONDON 
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